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PREFACE. 


THE  following  Sheets  are  offered  to  the  World 
as  containing  the  fubftance  of  a  Courfe  of 
Le(flures  on  the  Materia  Medica,  delivered 
by  a  celebrated  Profeflbr  at  Edinburgh.    As  they 
are  not  alleged  to  be  printed  by  his  direftion,  it  may 
feem  neceffary  to  lay  before  the  Public  the  reafons 
which  induced  the  Editors  to  this  ftep,  as  nothing 
can  be  farther  from  their  thoughts  than  the  leaft  in- 
tention of  injuring  either  the  fame  or  intereft  of 
that  Gentleman,  for  whofe  mind  and  abilities  they 
have  the  higheft  admiration  and  efteem.    This  is  fo 
far  the  cafe,  that  they  would  think  themfelves  ex- 
tremely happy,  if,  on  a  fight  of  this  Work,  the 
learned  Author  could  be  induced  to  favour  the  world 
with  his  improved  fentiments  on  this  fubjedt,  which 
could  not  fail  of  being  a  moft  ufeful,  as  well  as  an 
acceptable  prefent  to  the  Public,    The  Editors  have 
no  other  motive  for  making  this  Work  public,  than 
a  concern  to  find  a  Performance,  which  ib  far  excels 
in  method,  copioufnefs  of  thought,  liberality  of  fen- 
timent,  and  judgment,  all  that  have  been  before 
written  on  the  fubje(5t,  in  danger  of  being  loft  to 
the  world. 

Near  the  end  of  1761,  and  about  the  time  when^ 
by  the  academical  rules  of  the  Univerfity  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  Ledures  on  Medical  Subjects  ought  to 
begin,  Dr.  Alfton,  who  was  at  that  time  ProfeiTor 
of  4he  Materia  Medica,  died.  By  this  unexpeded 
event,  the  Univerfity  would  have  received  an  injury, 
if  Dr.  Cullen,  who  was  then  ProfeiTor  of  Chemiftry, 
had  not  voluntarily  offered  to  fupply  the  place  of 
Dr.  Alfton,  in  reading  Ledures  on  the  Materia  Me- 
dica for  tliat  feafon. 

This 
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This  was  gladly  accepted,  and  the  offer  was  made 
with  greater  propriety,  as  the  Ihidy  in  which  he  was 
then  principally  engaged  as.  a  ProfelTor,  led  more 
diredly  to  this  iubjedt,  than  any  other  branch  of 
Phyfic  whatever. 

It  is  obvious  to  every  one's  underllanding,  how 
difficult  it  was  for  the  learned  Author  to  acquit  him- 
felf  properly  in  this  arduous  talk.  Notwithftanding 
this  difcouraging  circumftance,  our  Profeffor  at- 
tempted a  plan  entirely  new  and  original,  and  ex- 
ecuted the  fame  in  a  manner  which  gained  univer- 
fal  approbation.  The  fubftance  of  that  Performance 
is  the  Work  now  offered  to  the  Public,  which  had 
been  much  defired  by  the  Faculty,  and  it  was  long 
hoped  that  the  learned  Author  himfelf  would  have 
been  induced  to  communicate  them  to  the  world  : 
But,  it  is  prefumed,  that  his  other  avocations  and 
cxtenfive  pradlice  have  not  afforded  him  fufllicient 
leifure  for  fuch  an  Undertaking. 

The  enfiiing  fheets  are  printed  from  a  corredt 
copy,  which  has  been  carefully  compared  with  feve- 
ral  others.  If,  after  all,  any  inaccuracies  in  the  llyle 
fliould  have  efcaped,  they  are  not,  in  the  flighteft  de- 
gree, to  be  imputed  to  the  Author,  whofe  manner 
of  expreflion  is  as  pure  and  elegant,  as  the  matter 
he  delivers  is  great  and  original. 

.  In  Oiort,  the  merit  of  the  Performance  Itands  in 
need  of  no  eulogium,  and  the  method  is  too  clear 
to  require  explanation,  efpecially  as  the  original  Syl- 
labus is  fubjoined,  with  the  blank  fpaces  filled  up 
(in  Italics^)  as  directed  to  be  done  in  the  courfe  of 
the  Ltdures.  This  is  the  only  material  alteration 
that  the  Editors  have  made,  and  the  propriejty  of 
this  will  fcarcely  be  quelVioncd, 
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AKnow  LEDGE  of  the  Materia  Medica  Comprehends 
a  knowledge  of  all  the  Subftances  or  Preparations 
employed  in  Diet  or  Medicine :  Different  authors 
have  employed  different  methods  in  delivering  the  know- 
ledge of  this  Science,  all  of  them  liable  to  objef^ion,  need- 
lefs  here  to  be  pointed  out.    I  fhall  here  fhew  you  the  plan 
which  I  intend  to  follow;  fo  that,  if  you  once  be  convin- 
ced of  its  propriety,  you  will  eafily  fee  the  errors  of  others. 
Every  fubjeft  will  be  cOnfidered  under  four  different  heads. 
I  ft,  Its  knowledge,  or"  the  method  of  diftinguifhing  it. 
2d,  Its  virtues  in  diet  or  in  medicine.  \ 
3d,  The  foundation  of  thofe  virtues  In  the  fenfible  qua- 
lities, or  its  chemical  properties. 
4th,  Its  particular  application  to  medicine,  or  its  phar- 
maceutical treatment. 
I  ft.  The  knowledge  of  the  fuhjc£i  is  of  two  kinds,  natural 
and  artificial ;  the  firji  procurable  alone  by  the  too  much 
neglefted  ftudy  of  Natural  Hiftory ;  the  /a/?,  by  frequent 
infpeQion,  or  handling  of  the  fubjeQ:.    2dly.  The  virtues 
fhall  be  delivered,  firft,  according  to  the  feveral  general  in- 
dications, and  then  as  particularly  applicable  to  different 
difeafes.    The  Materia  Medica  has  received  infinite  difad- 
vantages  from  the  various  Signaturifts,  Aftrologers,  and 
Chemifts.    Experience  itfelf  is  liable  to  fo  many  errors  of 
ignorant  or  deceitful  men,  and  fo  many  virtues  have  been 
taken  upon  truft  from  different  authors,  that  I  expeQ:  to  be 
pardoned  if  I  fliall  not  give  too  much  credit  to  the  affertion 
of  others,  and  rather  chufe  paiica  fcire  q^uam  multa  opinari. 
Colour,  of  all  methods  of  knowing  the  virtues  of  fubjefls 
<i  priori,  is  the  raoft  uncertain;  Smell  extends  a  little  farther; 
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but  Tajle  is  the  moft  extenfive  of  all  the  three  Sir  John 
Floyer,  in  his  PhytobafanoSy  or  Lapis  Lydius,  firft  introduced 
this  method,  improved  afterwards  by  the  fyftcnnatic  Linnaeus; 
both  however  erring,  through  prejudice  to  their  peculiar 
fyftems.  Analyfis  ftriflly  chemical,  is  now  found  to  be  ot 
no  ufe ;  that  of  refolving  bodies  into  their  native  principles, 
gummy,  refinous,  &c.  is  more  extenfive,  and  often  enables 
us  to  feparate  the  falutary  from  the  pernicious  principles. 
Under  the  fourth  head  I  fhall  give  the  propriety  with  which 
each  fubjefl  enters  into  the  compofitions  in  which  it  is  em- 
ployed;, its  ufe  in  extemporaneous  prefcription  ;  and,  laftly, 
conclude  with  the  pharmaceutical  treatment. 

Of  all  the  plans  of  a  Materia  Medica,  that  of  Boer- 
haave,  in  his  pofthumous  book  De  veribus  Medicamentorum, 
to  me  feems  the  beft.  There  are,  indeed,  feveral  miftakes 
in  the  introductory  chapters  of  that  performance,  not  to  be 
attributed  to  him,  as  that  book  was  printed  from  erroneous 
notes  of  his  fcholars.  In  imitation  of  Eoerhaave,  I  fhall 
begin  with  fome  phyfiological  obfervations.  I  am  more 
willing  to  do  this,  as  I  have  fome  peculiar  notions  on  this 
fubjeft  ;  and  although  this  be  no  reafon  for  thinking  others 
in  the  wrong,  yet  it  is  a  very  good  one  for  explaining  them 
here,  in  order  that,  afterwards,  1  may  be  better  under- 
flood. 

Firft  we  adopt  this  maxim,  viz.  Medicamentum  non  agit  in 
Cadaver:  becaufe  the  operation  of  medicine  dres  not  depend 
on.  laws  of  matter  and  motion,  but  on  the  vital  principle. 
AVe  muft  therefore  enquire  into  thefe  principles,  but  they 
run  fo  much  in  a  circle,  that  we  do  not  know  where  to 
begin.  The  circulation,  hov/ever,  feems  to  be  the  vital 
principle  on  which  the  others  depend.  This  leads  me  to 
examine  into  the  caufe  of  its  motion,  namely,  the  heart. 
Some  have  flopped  here,  and  confidered  the  body  entirely  as 
a  hydraulic  machine,  without  enquiring  upon  what^swirr 
the  contraftion  of  the  heart  depends.  But  this  is  raani- 
feftly  owing  to  fome  power,  inherent  in  its  mufcular  fibres, 
which  difappear  entirely  foon  after  death.  This  then  may 
be  called  a  vital  principle,  which  is  independent  of  the 
fluids,  as  that  contradliie  power  continues  after  the  fluids 
are  taken  away.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  the  heart,  but 
common  to  all  the  mufcles  and  contraftile  membranes. 
This  contraftile  power  again  is  manifeftly  connected  with 
the  nerves;  for  by  tying  or  dividing  a  nerve,  diflributed  to 
'  -rticular  mufcles,  it  entirely  ceafes  in  thofe  mufcles.  All 
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thefe  nerves  have  a  common  origin  from  the  medullary  fub- 
ftance,  and  by  this  we  fee  a  manifefl:  connexion  between 
the  brain,  medulla  fpinalis,  nerves,  and  moving  fibres.  To 
what  extent  this  connection  goes  has  been  much  difputed. 
There  are  fome  experiments  where  part  of  the  brain  is  faid 
to  have  been  cut  out,  and  the  cranium  fluffed  with  tow  ; 
part  of  the  brain  has  been  wafled,  by  wounds  and  abfceffes, 
and  the  whole  obferved  to  be  ofTified,  and,  in  all  thefe  cafes, 
without  great  injury  to  the  vital  fun6lions.  None  of  thefe 
experiments  are  conclufive,  as  we  are  not  fure  but  that 
fome  part  of  the  medullary  fubflance  remained,  fufficient 
to  form  a  common  origin  to  all  the  nerves.  This  common 
origin,  which  may  be  called  fcnforium  commune^  is  connected 
with  the  foul.  Here  a  difpute  has  arifen,  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  foul,  as  to  its  materiality,  or  immateriality. 
The  latter  opinion  is  evident,  from  obfcrvlng  laws  in  the 
animal  ceconomy  abfolutely  incompatible  with  mere  matter 
and  motion.  But  Dr.  Whytt  has  laboured  in  this  field 
with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  to  his  book,  on  the  vital  and 
involuntary  motions,  I  entirely  refer  you.  I  fhall  only 
mention  one  particular,  viz.  afToclation  of  ideas,  which  it 
is  impclTible  to  explain,  upon  the  fuppofuion  of  the  foul's 
materiality.  There  is,  indeed,  at  firfl  fight,  fomewhat 
analogous  to  it  in  firings  that  are  tuned  unifon,  or  are  in 
harmonic  proportion,  for  upon  founding  one,  the  others 
are  brought  into  fympathetic  motions ;  but  where  there  is 
no  harmonic  proportion,  no  fuch  thing  is  obferved;  fo  that 
this  analogy  does  not  flrictly  extend  to  the  animal  ceconomy, 
ideas  being  altogether  arbitrarily  conneQed  ;  e.  g.  two  ideas, 
however  foreign,  being  once  conne6led,  each  will  always 
appear,  upon  recollection  of  its  fellow.  A  foul  once  efla- 
blifhed,  we  now  enquire  into  \\.s  po^ver  on  the  fyflem.  The 
foul's  prefiding  over  the  animal  funftions  is  very  ancient ; 
Plato  mentions  it  in  his  Timaus.  This  opinion  was  after- 
wards revived  by  Helmont,  Wepfer,  Dolaeus,  and  Staahl; 
the  latter  plainly  fays,  that  the  rational  foul  prefides  o-ver, 
and  directs  the  feveral  animal  fun6tions.  In  this  doftrine 
he  is  followed  by  Nichols,  in  Anima  Medica  \  and  Dr. 
Porterfield  alfo  fhews  a  flrong  bias  this  way.  Although 
the  foul  be  a  diftind  fubftance  from  the  body,  yet,  while 
joined  with  it,  in  my  opinion,  it  never  a£ts  without  its 
mediation,  and  we  may  affirm  this  metaphyfical  maxim,  vi?,. 
that  Nihil  eji .  in  intelle^ln,  quod  non  prius  Juerit  in  fenfu. 
Even  our  reflex  fenfcs  appear  modifications  pf  our  thinking 
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part,  and  are  unavoidable  confequences  of  the  firfl:  Impref- 
ilons.  The  impofllbility  of  an  automaton  being  demon- 
flrated  in  tnatter,  is  afligned  as  a  proof  of  the  foul's 
regulating  the  functions  of  the  body.  But  to  m&  it  feems 
probable,  that,  take  away  all  impreflions  of  the  external 
fenfations,  and  the  body's  motions  would  foon  ceafe;  e.  g' 
a  perfon  put  into  a  dark  place  is  inclined  to  fleep,  &c. 
Others,  in  proof  of  the  prefiding  fentient  principle,  have 
recourfe  to  the  voluntary  motions,  or  fuch  as  are  allowed 
by  every  body  to  depend  on  changes  in  the  intelleftual 
part ;  e.  g.  when  I  apply  my  thumb  and  fore-finger  together 
to  hold  a  pinch  of  fnuff,  this  is  faid  to  be  a  voluntary 
motion;  but,  ftriflly  fpeaking,  it  is  not  fo;  for  the  will  is 
not  employed  to  bring  fuch  mufcles  into  action,  but  to  pro- 
duce the  effeft  of  their  action,  viz.  the  application  of  the 
finger  to  the  thumb  :  and  the  ereftion  of  the  penis  from 
certain  ideas,  or  turgefcence  of  the  feminal  veficles,  with 
many  others,  may  be  adduced  as  inftances  of  the  fame  kind. 
The  intelleftual  principle  has  a  very  extenfive  influence  over 
the  fyftem,  but  in  no  one  inftance  is  it  rational  or  arbitrary. 
See  how  the  Staahlians  talk :  They  fay,  that  a  fever  is  a 
Commotion  excited  in  the  body,  by  the  foul's  perceiving 
fomewhat  noxious  in  the  body,  and  endeavouring  to  expel  it. 
Others  affert,  that  the  fever  is  brought  on  by  the  very- 
nature  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  from  particular  caufes. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  conclude,  that  all  our  functions  are 
governed  by  certain  laws,  that  we  may  obferve  and  diftinftly 
mark,  fo  as  to  know  their  confequences;  fo  that  the  con/i- 
deration  of  the  foul,  in  a  medical  view,  is  of  no  weight.  I 
agree  with  BoerhaaVe,  who^fays,  in  his  Inftitutions,  that 
when  a  problem  is  traced  up  to  the  connexion  between  foul 
and  body,  there  we  ought  to  flop,  and  confider  it  as  re- 
folved. 

But  to  return  from  this  digrelTion  to  the  fenforium  commune, 
the  confideration  of  which  we  left,  to  confider  the  foul's 
exijlence  and  its  power  in  a  medical  view.  The  communica- 
tion between  the  common  origin  of  the  nerves,  and  fenfible 
and  moving  fibres,  feems  to  be  kept  up  by  fomething  paffing 
along  the  nerves,  in  the  cafe  of  fenfation  from  the  extremity 
to  the  fenforium  commune,  and  in  cafe  of  motion,  from  the 
latter  to  the  former.  This  nervous  power  feems  different 
from  every  thing  elfe  in  our  body,  and  feems  not  peculiar  to 
•it,  but  a  general  principle  in  nature,  particularly  modified  in 
«»ur  fyftem.   This  may  be  cafily  underftood  from  the  nature 
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of  raagnetifm  or  ele£tricity,  which  in  this  refpefl:  feem  ana- 
logous to  it. 

For  my  part,  I  am  not  able  to  conceive,  that  a  watery 
fluid,  fecreted  by  the  nerves,  is  capable  of  performing  the 
atlions  of  the  body  ;  though  I  do  not  at  all  doubt,  but  that 
the  brain  fecretes  a  fluid  of  confiderable  ufe.  Our  opinion, 
of  a  general  principle  operating  upon  our  fyftem  by  means 
of  the  nerves,  is  ftrengthened  by  what  we  obferve  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  ;  all  plants  being,  in  fome  degree,  fen- 
fible  and  irritable.  Thele  principles  in  the  vegetable  ceco- 
nomy  are  equally  difficult  of  folution  with  thofe  in  the 
animal,  and  feem  to  depend  on  the  fame  principle. 

We  have  now  fliewn,  that  in  the  fibres  of  anim.al  bodies 
there  is  a  fenftbility  and  irritability y  on  which  the  motion  of 
their  fluids  depends.  This  vital  power  is  intimately  con- 
nefted  with  the  fenforiiim  commune^  and  this  with  the  foul, 
which  certainly  is  of  ufe  in  the  medical  fyftem,  though  by 
no  means  a  rational  condu6tor*.  The  foul  influences  the 
body,  not  as  a  prime  mover ,  but  as  a  modifier  of  external 
fenfes. 

We  fhall  now  examine  the  extent  of  the  nervous  power 
in  the  fyftem.  It  is  obfervable  in  the  mufcles  of  voluntary 
motion,  and  wherever  mufcular  fibres  are  found  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  in  the  bronchiiE  and  lungs,  in  the  heat  and 
excretories,  which  laft  are  both  fenfible  and  irritable.  Whe- 
ther in  the  fecretories  or  glands  is  not  fo  obvious,  though 
there,  in  fome  degree,  I  believe  it  likewife  takes  place.  It 
appears  in  the  whole  courfe  of  the  abforbent  and  lymphatic 
fyftems,  which  are  both  Irritable  and  fenfible.  Whether 
does  it  extend  to  the  arteries  ?  Jgainji  this  opinion  it  hasr 
been  alleged,  that  they  are  neither  fenfible  nor  irritable ; 
that  their  coats  are  tendinous  and  not  mufcular;  and  that 
their  being  contra6led  by  chemical  acids  is  no  fair  experi- 
ment, as  they  will  crifp  even  dead  fibres.  In  anfiwer  to  this, 
the  favourers  of  this  opinion  fay,  that  if  the  arteries  were 
only  elajlic,  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  muft  be  owing  to 
the  heart  aloney  as  no  more  force  can  be  returned  by  an 
claftic  fubftance  than  is  received,  and  that  particular  en- 
creafe  of  circulation,  fuch  as 'bluftiing,  cannot  be  deduced 

from 

•  The  Author's  meaning  feems  to  be,  that  the  foul  does  not 
feem  rational  with  refpe£t  to  its  aftions  on  the  body ;  for  no 
one  will  pretend  to  deny  its  being  fo  with  refpeCt  to  its  own 
aftions  which  it  enjoys  independently  of  the  body. 
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from  this  caufe.  For  if  thefe  phaenomenon  were  owing  to 
the  hearty  it  would  he  equally  difperfed  over  the  whole 
body  J  if  to  refpiralion,  over  the  whole  fuperior  part, 
Haller  endeavoi\ps  to  account  for  this,  from  the  plexus  of 
nerves  oblerved  round  the  arteries;  but  in  the fecond  volume 
of  :his  Elementa  Phyfiohgia,  he  has  confeflfed,  that  the  nerves 
have  no  contra6tibility,  and  has  given  up  the  queftion.  This 
being  given  up,  there  feems  no  method  of  accounting  for 
this,  but  from  extenfion  of  nervous  power  to  the  arteries ; 
and,  indeed,  it  appears,  that  fuch  i  thing  takes  place  in 
morbid  phaenomena.  In  the  rheumatifm,  e.  g.  it  is  a 
common  thing  to  find  the  arteries,  near  the  parts  affe£led, 
tenfer  than  any  where  elfe ;  and  in  a  hemiplegia,  the  pulfe 
is  weakejl  on  the  affefted  fide.  As  to  the  objeftion,  of  the 
mufcular  coats  being  tendinous,  Anatomifts  allege,  that 
in  the  fmall  arteries  there  is  no  mufcular  appearance:  But 
it  is  probable,  that  the  coat  here  is  only  more  lax,  and  that 
by  analogy  we  niay  infer  a  mufcular  a£lion  in  the  larger 
arteries,  although  they  have  a  tendinous  appearance. 
This  opinion  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  tendinous 
parts  encreafe  over  the  mufcular  fibres  by  age.  The  con- 
tractibility  of  the  exeretories  of  the  glands  is  evinced  by  few 
excretions,  fweat  excepted  ;  being  promoted  by  the  increafed 
aflion  of  the  heart,  although  they  are  by  irritation  of  the 
exeretories.  Another  proof  is,  that  by  irritating  a  part, 
which  has  a  great  fympathy  with  the  gland,  the  excretion  is 
promoted :  e.  g.  harfli  founds,  and  grating  of  the  teeth, 
promote  the  flow  of  faliva  ;  anger,  contufions,  and  fra<5lure 
of  the  head,  evacuation  of  the  bile,  Eifr. 

If  the  fecretofy  and  excretory  organs  are  liable  to  be  thus 
aflFefited,  the  fluid  fecreted  will,  of  confequence,  be  altered, 
and  this  alteration  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  ftate  of  the 
fecerning  organ,  and  not  to  the  nature  of  the  fluid.  For 
this  reafon  the  laws  of  the  nervous  power  ought  to  be 
ftudied  with  the  utmofl:  attention.  Thefe  I  lhall  treat  more 
particularly  when  I  come  to  treat  on  fedative  and  ftimulant 
medicines.  At  prefent  I  fhall  make  fome  general  application 
from  what  has  been  faid.  In  the  common  fyftem  gre;^t^fl:I■efs 
is  laid  on  iho.  laxity  rigidity  of  the  fimple  folid  fibres. 
Although  thefe  properties  are  not  altogether  to  be  difregarded, 
yet  there  are  few  inftances  of  any  fudden  changes  in  the 
fimple  fibres,  but  they  feem  to  increafe  uniformly  in  firm 
nefs,  as  the  perfon  is  advanced  in  age;  and  I  have  no  idea 
of  any  difeafe  in  old  people  depending  on  their  laxity. 

believe 
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believe,  In  general,  that  it  is  little  in  our  power  to  change 
their  laxity  or  i  igidify,  and  that  fuch  changes  ought  to  be 
imputed  to  an  alteration  in  the  vital  momng  fibre.  Applicar 
tion  of  medicines,  tRerefore,  ought  to  be  direfted  to  this 
nervous  power,  and  difeafes,  for  the  moft  part,  deduced 
from  it. 

Since  the  difcovery  of  the  circulation,  Phyficians  have 
applied  themfelves  almoft  folely  to  the  hydraulic  mechanical 
fyftem.  Of  how  little  advantage  our  calculations  have  been, 
every  body  knows.  Some  pretty  ones,  indeed,  have  been 
given,  {ox  general pojpble  cafes ,  fcarcely  any  for  2i  particular 
pradiical  one.  The  reafon,  indeed,  is  evident,  becaufe  the 
power  of  the  fyftem  is  always  variable.  The  augmentation, 
diminution,  and  acrimony  of  the  fecretions  have  been  com- 
monly afcribed  to  the  blood.  Urine,  for  inftance,  has  been 
too  long  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  its  ftate;  whereas  in  ge- 
neral, all  thefe  appearances  ought  to  be  afcribed,  for  the 
mojl  part,  to  the  fecretory  organs. 

I  formerly  mentioned,  that  the  fenfible  and  moving  fibres 
had  a  connection  with  the  fenforium  commune ;  I  have  now 
to  add,  that  they  are  alfo  connefted  with  each  other.  This 
fympathy  is  more  remarkable  in  fome  parts  than  in  others. 
It  would  be  very  proper  to  eftablifli  thefe  confents  which 
have  not  yet  been  fully  enumerated.  Of  thefe  fome  are 
general,  others  particular,  under  the  title  of  Idiofyncrafy. 
At  prefent  I  (hall  mention  only  one  confent,  viz.  that  of 
the  ftomach,  as  it  is  lo  be  more  particularly  regarded  in 
accounting  for  the  operation  of  medicines.  Nothing  af- 
fefts  the  mind  more  than  the  ftate  of  the  ftopach,  and  no- 
thing draws  the  ftomach  into  fympathy,  more  thanafFc.dtions 
of  the  mind.  This  is  evident  in  hypochondriac  people, 
whofe  difeafe  being  chiefly  feated  there,  have  often  grievous 
efFefts  on  the  fenforium  commune^  or  the  feat  of  it,  the  head. 
This  is  farther  illuftrated  by  wounds  of  the  head.  Does 
not,  in  thefe  cafes,  the  vomiting  of  bile  proceed  from  confent 
between  the  ftomach  and  liver  ?  2dly,  The  ftomach  has  a 
confiderable  connection  with  the  vifcera  of  the  thorax,  ab- 
ftracling  frfim  its  contiguity  or  difienfion.  In  hypochondriac 
cafes  the  heart  and  lungs  are  often  varioufly  affefted  by  the 
ftomach.  Convulfions  of  the  diaphragm  are  often  occafi- 
oned  by  flight  irritations  of  the  cardia.  Many  other  morbid 
fymptoms  might  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  fame  thing, 
were  it  neceflary.  3dly,  The  ftomach  is  conne£led  with 
the  abdominal  vifcera^  and  firft  with  the  inteftincs  j  fecond- 
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ly>  vt'lih  the  other' contiguous  as  well  as  more  diflant  organs. 
4thly,  This  vifcus  is  connefted  with  the  extremities.  This 
I  have  often  experienced  in  myfelf,  by  tranfition  of  the 
gout,  from  the  feet  to  the  ftomach,  and  vice  verfa.  Cold 
and  heat  likewife  applied  to  the  extremities,  affeft  the  fto*. 
mach.  5thly,  It  is  connefted  with  the  whole  furface  of 
the  body,  and  feemingly  with  the  extreme  veffels  every 
where.  This  is  demonftrable  b^  many  obfervalions  ;  e.  g, 
no  fooner  do  fome  aliments  reach  the  ftomach  of  particular 
perfons,  than  fpots  and  efflorefcences  are  occafioned  on  the 
fkin.  Van  Swieten  gave  fuch  an  inftance  from  crabs  eyes. 
I  myfelf  had  a  patient  labouring  under  the  malum  hypochon. 
driacum^  who  was  relieved  of  his  complaints  by  pimples  ap- 
pearing between  his  thumb  and  finger,  and  as  immediately 
cpprejfed  by  their  retropulfion,  or  difappearing.  Vomiting 
from  conftri£tion  of  the  cutaneous  pores  is  another  inftance 
of  fuch  fympathy.  Such  fymptoms,  therefore,  are  falfly 
attributed  to  acrimony ;  and  in  general  we  conclude,  that 
the  ftomach  has  a  very  general  confent  with  the  whole 
fyftem. 

Operation  of  medicines  depends  fomewhat  on  their  own 
nature,  but  as  much  on  the  particular  modification  of  the 
lyftem  to  which  they  are  applied.  Inftead,  therefore,  of 
{pending  time,  in  examining  the  different  figure  of  the  par- 
ticles of  medicine,  their  ftiarpnefs,  oilinefs,  &c.  it  will  be 
more  ufeful  to  fay  fomewhat  on  temperaments.  Tempera- 
ment is  the  general  ftate  of  the  fyftem;  idiofyncrafy  xhzpe~ 
culiar  ftate  of  a  particular  part.  The  variety  of  tempera- 
ments is  prodigious.  The  ancients  have  confined  them  to 
four,  and  we,  through  a  blind  attachment  to  antiquity,  have 
made  few  farther  advancements  in  this  diftinftlon.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  different  temperaments ;  I 
Ihrill  therefore  confider,  rather,  the  feveral  particulars  in  the 
fyftem  that  are  apt  to  be  varied  in  different  conftitutions,  and 
whofe  varieties  conftitute  diverfity  of  temperaments.  Thefe 
particulars  may  be  reduced  to  five.  I.  The  ftate  of  the 
flmple  folids.  2.  The  proportion  of  the  fluids  to  the  folids. 
3,  The  ftate  of  the  fluids.  4.  The  diftribution  of  the 
fluids ;  /.  e.  of  particular  determination  to  this  or  that  part 
of  the  fyftem.    5.  The  ftate  of  the  nervous  power. 

I.  As  to  the  ftate  of  the  Jimple  folids  ;  viz.  their  laxity,  or 
rigidity.  Under  the  firft  is  comprehended  flaccidity,  and 
debility  ;  under  the  laft  elafticity,  and  ftrength.  It  may  be 
doubted,  whether  thefe  fhould  be  taken  in  here,  as  they  aro 
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variable  in  every  perfon,  and,  through  the  whole  courfe  of 
life,  growing  gradually  from  lax  to  rigid,  as  age  encreafes, 
and  therefore  might  be  fuppofed  not  to  afFe£l  temperaments. 
Something,  however,  depends  on  the  primitive  (lamina,  in 
the  formation  of  temperaments ;  e.  g.  two  children,  born 
at  the  fame  time,  brought  up  exaflly  under  the  fame  ma- 
nagement, will  differ  very  confiderably,  as  to  the  ftate  of  their 
fimple  fibres. 

Univerfally,  Phyficians  have  taken  their  mark  of  theflate 
of  the  fimple  folids  from  the  hair.  In  a  cafe  of  laxity  the 
hair  is  foft,  and  in  fmall  quantity.  In  cafe  of  rigidity,  it  is 
copious,  and  liable  to  crifpiture  and  curling.  The  paler  co- 
lours are,  in  general,  an  indication  of  laxity;  as  the  black, 
in  all  its  (hades,  is  an  evidence  of  rigidity.  Thus,  in  chiU 
dren,  the  hair  is  generally  foft  and  pale,  and  gains,  by  age, 
hardnefs,  and  a  darker  colour.  Another  mark  of  diftin- 
gui(hing  the  nature  of  the  fimple  fibres,  is  the  foftnefs  and 
hardnefs  of  the  flefhy  parts.  When  the  body  is  flefhy,  and 
the  mufcles  and  tendons  diftinftly  marked^  and  along  with 
this  a  confiderable  Jirengthof  fy/ienty  we  infer  a  rigidity  of 
the  fimple  fibres,  with  a  confiderable  exertion  of  the  nervous 
power.  Succulency,  for  thefe  reafons,  muft  be  a  fymptora 
of  laxity. 

2.  The  proportion  bettveen  folids  and  jJuids.  There  has 
been  nothing  fo  much  talked  of  as  plethora,  and  yet  it  has 
been  commonly  confounded  with  obeftty  and  corpulency. 
There  is,  however,  a  manifeft  difference,  though  difficultly 
diftinguifhed  by  partic»ilar  marks,  and  at  the  fame  time  a 
connexion.  Plethora  implies  a  greater  quantity  of  fluids 
circulating  in  the  vefTels,  diftinguifhable  by  ruddinefs  of  co- 
lour, and  a  number  of  veins  diflended  over  the  body.'  Of 
obefity,  the  greater  proportion  of  it  lies  without  the  laws  of 
circulation.  Hence  plethora  may  caufe  obefity,  as  in  the  ple- 
thora, if  a  greater  quantity  be  fecreted,  and  not  let  off  from 
the  body,  it  will  prefs  upoif  the  vefTels,  and  caufe  obefity. 

3.  The  fiate  of  the  fluids.  Thefe,  in  my  opinion,  might 
be  difregarded,  as  they  depend  on  the  flate  of  the  folids  and 
the  nourifhment.  But  we  mufl  not  difregard  what  the  An- 
cients have  afTigned  as  the  caufe  of  the  different  tempera- 
ments, which  they  made  to  depend  on  four  different  humours. 
This  doftrine,  however,  of  the  Ancients,  is  now  almofl 
entirely  neglected.  The  Chemifts  have  delivered  nothing 
clear  or  precife  on  this  head,  from  the  different  proportions 
of  oil,  earth,  fait,  &c.  in  the  blood.  They  have  even  add- 
ed 
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ed  mercury  and  iron,  as  the  latter  is  found  in  all  human 
blood.  But  we  are  not  alTured  of  other  principles,  viz.  red 
globules,  coagulable  lymph,  and  ferofity,  which  laft  is  wa- 
ter impregnated  with  a  falme  principle.  Thefe,  I  make  no 
doubt,  are  in  diflFerent  proportions,  from  the  nature  of  the 
aliment  or  difeafes!,  But  I  do  not  know  how  to  make  ufe  of 
this,  at  leaft  till  we  be  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  thck proportions,  and  the  proper  methods  of  diftinguifhing 
them,  which  are  at  prefent  very  inaccurate  and  imperfeft  ; 
e.  g.  the  proportion  of  red  globules  is  not  to  be  diftinguifh- 
ed,  as  their  left  or  greater  florid  colour  depends  not  on  their 
quantity,  but  on  the  ftate  of  diffufion.  Again,  the  propor- 
tion of  coagulable  lymph  is  not  even  evident  from  confidence, 
as  in  perfons  where  there  is  the  fame  quantity  of  ferum,  the 
confiftence  is  different.  Ligature  on  the  veffels,  child-bear- 
ing, &c.  caufe  a  different  degree  of  feparation  of  coagulable 
lymph,  &c.  fo  that  no  perfon  can  make  any  accurate  judg- 
ment from  appearance  of  the  blood.  Denfity  is  a  more  cer- 
tain mark.  The  blood  is.denfer  in  proportion  tQ  the  rigidity  of 
the  veffels,  and  in  the  fame  fpecies  in  proportion  to  the  age ; 
e.  g,  it  is  more  denfe  in  cows  than  calves,  &c.  T\\&  ■quan- 
tity of  faline  matter  may  alfo  affefl;  the  denfity  of  the  blood, 
and  therefore  we  cannot  pofitively  determine  whether  the  flu- 
idity of  the  blood,  in- particular  cafes,  be  owing  entirely- to 
the  pure  watery  part,  as  the  faline  principle  may  contribute 
confiderably  towards  the  produ€tion  of  that  quality. 

4.  Diflribution  of  the  fluids.  This  is  different  in  the  fame 
perfon,  according  to  hi,s  age,  owing  to  a  difference  in  the 
jftrufture  and  diflribution  of  the  veffels.  It  ftvems  to  be  ne- 
ceffary  that  the  brain  fhould  be  brought  to  its  fize  quickly  ; 
hence  the  head  in  a  foetus  is  much  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  other  parts,  and  then  conftitutes  one-fifth  of  the  whole; 
whereas  in  an  adult  it  does  not  exceed  one-ninth,  and,  fre- 
quently, one-tenth  only.  After  bii  th,  a  new  determination 
is  given  to  the  circulating  fluids ;  the  circulation  being  ft:opt 
in  the  umbilical  veffels,  is 'determined  to  the  iliacs,  and 
hence  the  growth  afterwards  of  the  lower  extremities  is  more 
remarkable.  This  accounts  for  htEmorrhages,  &c.  which 
happen  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  at  different  periods  of 
life,  e.  g.  bleeding  of  the^  feet  in  young  perfons.  Again  if 
a  tall  perfon  have  not  hands  and  feet  proportionate  to  the 
length  of  his  body,  he  is  liable  to  difeafes.  Thus  I  have  feen 
a phthifis pidmonalis,  of  whichthis  difproportion  was  the  mofl: 
probable  caufe.  Hence  if  we  could  afcertain  the  proportions  of 
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the  human  body  exaflly,  we  might  form  a  notion  how  dif- 
eafes  might  arife  according  to  tlie  various  deviations  from 
it. 

We  fhall  now  take  notice  of  the  different  diftribution  into 
the  arterious  and  venous  fyftems.  The  arteries  are  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  veins  in  the  young  than  in  old  fubjeSs. 
Wintringham,  jun.  finds  the  denfity  of  the  arterious  coats 
lefs  in  young  than  in  old  people.  The  arteries,  therefore, 
from  being  laxer,  grow  more  rigid,  and  are  laxer  as  nearer  to 
the  heart.  All  this  is  wifely  ordered  ;  for  the  arteries  being 
more  expofed  to  the  a^ion  of  the  heart,  and  the  f^uicis,  in  their 
moving  from  a  greater  to  a  leffer  diameter,  are  fooner  ren- 
dered rigid,  than  the  veins,  in  which  the  powers  of  the 
heart  is  weaker,  and  the  fluids  move  in  a  contrary  manner. 
Hence  ariles  in  young  perfons  the  ar/fr/cu/,  in 'old  the  ve- 
nous plethora,  a  diftinfilion  commonly  unobferved,  though  it 
gives  a  confiderable  difference  in  point  of  temptramcn'.  Ar- 
terious plenitude  is  diilingiiifhed  by  the  florid  compl.xion, 
the  venous  bydiffenfion  of  veins  and  palenels  of  the  bo^y. 
This  change  of  plenitude  is  gradually  taking  place  in  .11 
people,  though  the  degree  of  it  is  confiderably  varied  in  dif- 
ferent perfons. 

We  confider  here,  very  properly,  the  proportional  capaci- 
ty and  force  of  the  heart  in  regard  of  the  f^lftem'^  at  different 
times  of  life,  as  alfo  the  proportion  of  the  lungs  to  ihe  refl 
of  the  body  :  For  as  the  fame  quantity  of  fluids,  in  a  given 
time,  paffes  through  them,  as  through  the  -whole  body,  any 
large  proportion  of  fluids  in  the  fyflem  muft  of  neceflity  be 
very  fenfibly  felt  there,  and,  confequently,  have  an  efFe6t  in 
the  production  of  temperament.  Thus  harrow  chefled  peo- 
ple are  more  fubjeQ;  than  others  to  haBmoptoe  and  congeftion 
in  the  lungs. 

5.  Different  Jiate  of  the  nervous  power,  with  regard  to  fen- 
fibility,  irritability,  celeritv,  mobility,  and  flrength.  By 
fenfibility  we  mean  the  different  forces  of  imprefTion  necef- 
fary  to  move  different  perfons :  By  irritability  the  extent  of 
the  fenfation  ;  e.  g.  two  perfons,  on  taking  the  fame  dofe  of 
an  emetic,  will  be  very  differently  affefied  ;  the  one  vomit- 
ing eafily,  without  any  farther  extent  of  the  imprefHon,  the 
other  being  pretty  generally  convulfed  over  the  whole  fyflem. 
Of  the  difference  of  fenfibility  we  are  able  to  judge  but 
grofsly,  as  it  does  not  depend  entirely  on  the  degree  of  force 
impreffed,  but  is  greatly  improveable  by  cuflom  and  prac- 
tice J  e.  g.  there  may  be  two  perfons  equally  fenfible  to  the 
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fmallefl  imprefllons  of  any  fapid  body  on  the  tongue,  and 
yet  the  one  may  be  able  only  to  diftinguifti  green  tea  from 
bohea  in  infufion,  while  the  other  can  not  only  tell  when  a 
number  of  different  /pedes  of  the  fame  kind  of  tea  are  em- 
ployed in  infufion,  but  alfo  the  different  proportion  in  which 
the  teas  are  employed.  The  fame  thing  may  be  illuflrated 
by  mufical  tones:  Thus  one  perfon  may  be  fenfible  to  as 
foft  an  impreflion  of  found  as  another,  but,  unlefs  conver- 
fant  in  mufic,  he  will  not  be  able  to  diftinguifh  a  variety  of 
tones.  Irritability  muft  abfolutely  be  connefted  with  fenfi- 
bility,  as  being  both  excited  from  the  fame  caufe;  the  one 
making  us  fenfible  of  theftmple  impreffion,  the  other /)ro/»a- 
gatingthe  fenfation  over  the  body.  Irritability  is  often  con- 
nected with  weaknefs  of  the  nervous  power ;  fenfibility, 
more  remarkably  with  its  ftrength:  Independent  of  the 
nervous  power,  irritability  is  alfo  varied  in  proportion  to 
greater  or  lefs  tenfion  of  the  moving  fibres :  The  more 
accurately,  therefore,  the  veffels  arejj/ledf  the  fibres  will  be 
more  ftretched,  and  the  irritability  greater. 

Another  particular,  in  which  there  may  be  a  difference  of 
ihe  nervous  power,  is  in  mobility  or  celerity,  with  which 
a£lions  are  excited;    This  may  be  different,  even  when  the 
fenfibility  and  irritability  are  the  fame,  though  it  is  generally 
connefted  with  them,  as  mobility  is  greater  in  more  fenfible 
and  irritable  fyftems.    Another  variation  of  the  nervous 
power  is  the  duration  of  iwpreffions.    In  fome  the  effects  of 
impreffion  are  tranfitory,  and  therefore  the  body  is  left  open 
to  new.    This  is  called  levity.    In  others  thefe  effefts  are 
longer  of  duration ,  and  the  motions  excited  are  more  fleady. 
Laftly,  the  nervous  power  differs  in  point  of  ftrength.  Some 
have  fuppofed  this  to  depend  entirely  on  the  ftate  of  the 
ftmple  fibres,  and,  indeed,  I  allow,  that  it  is  often  connefted 
with  it.    But  moft  of  the  changes  of  debility  and  ffrength 
are  owing  to  changes  in  the  nervous  power.    Thus  at  the 
invafion  of  fevers,  where  we  cannot  fuppofe  any  change  in 
the  ftate  of  the  fimple  fibres,  we  fee  often  remarkable  debility 
in  performing  the  funflions,  conneQied  alfo  with  an  in. 
creafed  irritability.    Again,  in  maniac  perfons  there  is  often 
an  incredible  degree  of  ftrength  exerted,  which  we  cannot 
poflibly  conceive  to  proceed  from  rigidity  of  fimple  fibres, 
fo  fuddenly  produced.    This  ftrength  of  the  nervous  power 
is  oppofed  to  fenfibility,  as  appears  from  a  much  ftronger 
4iofc  of  any  medicine  being  required,  to  produce  the  fame 
effedls  on  the  above-jnentioned  maniac  than  other  perfons. 

la 
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In  my  opinion  it  is  alfo  oppofed  to  irritability,  though  not 
fo  remarkably,  for  wea"kly  fyftems  are,  caten's paribus,  more 
irritable.  Strength  of  nervous  power  is  alfo  oppofed  to 
mobility,  for  the  more  weakly  the  fubjeft  the  impreflions  are 
more  tranfitory,  whereas  in  ftrong  people  the  Contrary  takes 
place. 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  different  caufes  of  tempera- 
ment, we  fhall  now  confider  how  thefe  caufes  are  varioufly 
combined,  in  order  to  form  different  temperaments.  Of 
particular  temperaments,  thofe  are  moft  flrongly  marked, 
which  are  owing  to  the  diflferent  flages  of  life.  As  changes 
in  the  fyftem  take  place  very  gradually,  it  were  proper  to 
aflume  a  middle  point,  to  and  from  which  the  fyilera  is 
gradually  advancing  or  declining,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
mark  the  different  gradation  of  decline  and  advance ;  but  as 
this  would  be  very  difficult,  I  fhall  only  handle  the  matter 
grofsly,  and  point  out  thofe  flages  where  the  mofl  remark- 
able changes  occur.  Thefe  may  be  reduced  to  four.  In- 
fancy, Youth,  Manhood,  and  Old  Age.  To  begin  with 
thefe,  therefore,  in  their  order. 

INFANCY. 

In  Infancy  occur  remarkable  lax  foHds,  large  proportion 
of  fluids  which  are  watery  and  bland  ;  large  proportion  of 
blood  in  refpefl  to  cellular  fubflances :  Head  and  heart  large 
in  proportion  to  the  fyflem :  Arteries  numerous  and  large  in 
refpeft  to  the  veins :  The  fecretory  glands  have  not  yet 
attained  to  their  full  b'ulk,  while  the  conglobate,  or  lym* 
phatic,  are  larger  than  at  any  other  time  of  life.  In  the 
nervous  fyftem  there  is  exquifite  fenfibility,  without  accu- 
racy of  perception  ;  remarkable  irritability  with  weaknefs, 
great  mobility,  the  foundation  of  a  great  deal  of  levity.  In 
general,  the  nervous  fyflem  is  flrong,  with  refpefl  to  the< 
prefent  time  of  life,  but  weaker  than  in  a  more  advanced 
period. 

Secondly.    Let  us  confider  now 

YOUTH  approaching  near  fo  its  A  c  M  E; 

Rigidity  and  Jlrength  are  now  greater,  but  ft  ill,  with 
refpeft  to  the  middle  point,  laxity  prevails ;  a  lefs  propor- 
tion of  fluids,  with  refpeft  to  the  veffels,  but  ftill  prevailing 
humidity;  increafed  cellular  fubftance,  on  which  the  growth 
of  the  body  chiefly  depends  till  the  Acme,  and  long  after ; 
heart  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  fyftem  than  formerly,  and 

more 
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more  in  a  ballancc  with  it ;  the  arteries  are  diminiflied,  in 
fome  meafure,  with  refpe6:  to  the  veins,  but  ftiil  exceed 
them  ;  the  wliole  vifcera  are  larger,  and  particularly  the 
lungs,  and,  as  the  velTels  are  more  rigid,  confequeritly  a 
greater  determination  of  fluids  to  that  organ,  which  explains 
the  difeafes  incident  to  the  ftage  of  life,  hsemoptoifis,  perip- 
neumony,  &c.  The  fame  fenfibility  and  irritability  con- 
tinue, perhaps,  as  before,  but  the  former  is  more  accurate, 
from  the  tenfion  of  the  veflels,  and  confequently  the  fibres. 
The  latter  is  rather  encreafed,  and  hence  irafcibility  more 
frequently  appears  at  this  period.  There  is  alfo  great  mo- 
bility, but  with  much  lefs  levity. 

Thirdly.    We  come  to  examine  the  flate  of 

MANHOOD. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  this  period ;  different  perfons  attaining 
their  Acme  at  different  times.  I  would  take  the  thirty-fifth 
year  for  a  ftandard.  The  folids  are  now  tending  to  excefs 
of  rigidity,  with  refpeft  to  the  middle  point ;  the  fluids  are 
lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  folids,  hence  drinefs  begins  to 
take  place  ;  the  heart  is  fmaller,  with  refpeft  to  the  arteries, 
and  exerts  lefs  force  than  formerly  ;  hence  flower  circulation, 
more  copious  fecretion,  and  obefity,  with  confequent  fuc- 
culency.  Hitherto  little  change  has  happened  in  the  flate 
of  the  fluids,  but  now  they  begin  to  tend  towards  acri- 
mony. The  arteries  now  become  lefs,  and  the  ballance  is 
turned  to  the  fide  of  the  veins :  The  fecretory  glands  are 
now  increafed,  while  the  lymphatic  veffels  are  diminifhed, 
as  alfo  the  conglobate  glands.  Senfibility,  irritability, 
mobility,  and  confequently  celerity  and  levity,  gradually 
dlminifh  from  this  time.  Till  this  period  the  flrength  has 
been  gradually  encreafing,  but  is  now  at  its  height,  and  af- 
terwards decays,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  rigidity  of  every 
part  of  the  fyfliem.  In  infants  the  mufcles  confift  of  truly 
mufcular  fibres,  or  with  very  little  tendon ;  but  now  the 
tendinous  exceed  the  mufcular  parts,  and  in  proportion  per- 
haps the  force  is  diminifhed.  1  his  flate  of  manhood  is 
very  variable  as  to  its  period,  happening  in  fome  fooncr,  in 
others  later ;  but  from  this  to  fifty,  the  changes  are  lefs 
remarkable  than  at  any  other  flate  of  life. 

Fourthly,  OLD  AGE. 

When  this  comes  on  we  cannot  afTign  exaflly  ;  but  when 
it  docs  appear,  rigidity  is  in  excefs.    Drinefs,  proceeding 

from 
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from  the  fmall  proportion  of  fluids,  both  in  the  circulatory 
velVels  and  cellular  menabrane.  Acrimony  of  the  fluids  is 
in  excefs,  perhaps  to  compenfate  for  the  'wa?it  of  fluidity  in  the 
blood,  by  diminifhing  its  cohefion.  Infl:ead  of  an  arterious, 
a  venous  plethora  obtains.  The  lymphatic  fyfl:em  almoft 
difappears.  Both  from  weaknefs  of  the  nervous  power, 
and  rigidity  of  the  fimple  folids,  fenfibility,  irritability  and 
mobility,  formerly  fo  remarkable,  are  now  greatly  dimi- 
niflied. 

Thus  have  we  pretty  well  diflinguifhed  the  four  grand 
ftages  of  life,  by  the  changes  which  are  cbferved  to  take 
place  in  the  fyfl:em.  Thefe  diff^erent  changes  do  not  hap- 
pen fo  uniformly,  but  fome  peculiarities  are  remarkable 
through  the  whole  of  life.  Thus  each  fex  is  diilinguilhed. 
In  the  female,  there  is  great  laxity,  with  humidity  and 
thinnefs  of  the  fluids,  arterious  plethora,  more  fenfibility, 
irritability,  levity  and  weaknefs,  fo  that  in  them  the  cha- 
rafter  of  youth  continues  longer  than  in  the  male.  In 
every  perfon  are  appearances  of  a  temperament  peculiar  to 
himfelf,  though  the  Ancients  only  took  notice  of  four,  and 
fome  have  imagined  thefe  were  deduced  from  the  theories  of 
the  four  humours,  or  four  cardinal  qualities ;  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  they  were  firft  founded  on  obfervation,  and 
afterwards  adapted  to  thofe  theories,  fince  we  find  that 
they  have  a  real  exiftence,  and  are  explicable  on  the  doftrine 
already  delivered.  The  two  that  are  mofl:  difl:in£lly  marked, 
are  the  Sanguineous  and  Melancholic,  viz.  the  tempera- 
ments of  Youth  and  Age. 

SANGUINEOUS. 

Here  there  is  laxity  of  folids,  difcoverable  by  the  foftnefs 
of  hair  and  fucculency  ;  large  fyftem  of  arteries,  redundancy 
of  fluids,  florid  complexion;  fenfibility  of  the  nervous 
power,  efpecially  to  pleafing  objefts ;  irritability  from  the 
plethora  ;  mobility  and  levity  from  lax  folids.  Thefe  cha- 
raSiers  are  diftindly  marked,  and  they  are  proved  by  the 
difeafes  incident  to  this  age,  as  haemorrhages,  fevers,  ^'c. 
but  thefe,  as  they  proceed  from  a  lax  fyflem,  are  more  eafily 
cured. 

MELANCHOLIC  HABIT. 

Here  greater  rigidity  of  folids  occurs,  difcoverable  by  the 
hardnefs  and  crifpaturc  of  the  hair;  fmall  proportion  of  the 
fluids,  hence  drinefs  and  leannefs ;  fmaller  arieties,  hence 
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pale  colour ;  venous  plethora,  hence  turgefcency  of  thefe, 
and  lividity ;  fenfibility,  frequently  exquifite,  but  with 
great  accuracy ;  moderate  irritability,  with  remarkable 
tenacity  of  impreflions ;  fteadinefs  in  aQ:ion  and  flownefs  of 
motion,  with  great  ftrength  ;  for  excefs  of  this  conftitutioa 
in  maniacs  gives  the  moft  extraordinary  inftance  of  human 
ftrength  I  know.  This  temperament  is  moft  diftincily 
marked  in  old  age,  and  in  males.  The  fanguineous  tempe- 
rament of  youth  makes  us  not  to  diftinguifti  the  melancholic 
lill  the  decline  of  life,  when  it  is  very  evident,  from  dif- 
cafes,  (of  the  veins,)  haemorrhoids,  apoplexy,  cachexy, 
obftruftions  of  the  vifcera,  particularly  of  the  liver,  drop- 
fies,  aflFeftions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  chiefly  from  flower 
and  weaker  influence  of  the  nervous  power.  So  much  for 
the  fanguineous  and  melancholic  temperament ;  the  other 
two  are  not  fo  eafily  explained.  The  Choleric  tempera- 
ment takes  place  between  Youth  and  Manhood.    In  the 

CHOLERIC, 

the  diftribution  of  the  fluids  is  more  exaflly  ballanced  ;  there 
is  lefs  fenfibility,  and  lefs  obefity,  with  more  irritability, 
proceeding  from  greater  tenfion  ;  lefs  mobility  and  levity, 
and  more  fteadinefs  in  the  ftrength  of  the  nervous  power. 
As  to  the 

PHLEGMATIC: 

This  temperament  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  by  any  characters 
of  age  or  fex:  It  agrees  with  the  fanguineous  in  laxity  and' 
fucculency;  it  diflFers  from  that  temperament,  and  the  me- 
lancholic, by  the  more  exaft  diftribution  of  the  fluids. 
Again,  it  differs  from  the  fanguineous,  by  having  lefs  fen- 
fibility, irritability,  mobility,  and  perhaps  ftrength,  though 
fometimes,  indeed,  this  laft  is  found  to  be  great. 

Thefe  are  the  ancient  temperament which  we  have  brought 
in  as  inftances  of  the  combinations  which  might  take  place. 
The  temperaments^  indeed,  are  much  more  various,  and 
very  far  from  being  eafily  marked  and  reduced  to  their  genera 
and  fpecies,  not  only  on  account  of  variety  of  temperaments 
thcmfelves,  but  alfo  on  account  of  Idiofyncrafy.  The 
whole  of  this  fubjeft  might  be  prettily  illuftrated  by  con- 
fidering  the  difference  of  genius,  d^c.  and  even  morals,  to 
which  the  different  temperaments  are  liable  ;  but,  as  this 
4ifquifition  is  very  fubtile,  and  does  not  properly  belong  to 
this  place,  I  fliall  wavQ  it  on  this  occafion. 

To 
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To  conclude ;  thefe  circumftances,  which  we  have  ob- 
ferved  to  concur  chiefly  in  produftion  of  temperaments, 
were  the  more  neceffary  to  be  taken  notice  of,  as  they  give 
indications  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  and  fo  may  influence 
what  we  have  to  fay  on  the  fubjeft  of  medicines ;  but  as 
we  have  found  that  the  nervous  power  alone  is  capable  of 
confiderable  and  fudden  changes,  it  is  to  this  that  our  me- 
dicines fhould  be  chiefly  directed  ;  for  the  ftate  of  the 
fimple  folids,  the  proportion  and  ftate  of  the  fluids,  and  the 
diftribution  of  thefe,  we  have  little  in  our  power.  E.g.  i. 
Medicines  which  a£t  on  the  fimple  folids,  cannot  propagate 
far  their  efFefits  on  the  fyftem.  2.  The  proportion  between 
the  folids  and  fluids  is  eafily  altered  by  diet  and  manner  of 
life,  therefore  it  is  not  a  predominant  part  of  temperament, 
and  fo  medicines  can  have  little  efi^eQ:  on  it,  as  the  chief 
caufes  of  temperament  are  alfo  often  the  chief  caufes  of 
difeafes ;  often  medicines  are  given  to  little  purpofe,  unlefs 
directed  to  their  caufes.  3.  As  to  the  ftate  of  the  fluids,  I 
(hall  treat  this  more  fully  afterwards,  and  ftiall  only  fay  at 
prefent,  that  medicines  can  have  but  little  efi^eft  upon  them, 
and  any  changes  we  can  produce  are  fo  by  diet,  and  there- 
fore muft  be^flow.  4.  The  diftribution  of  the  fluids  h 
fcarcely  to  be  altered,  but  by  the  gradual  progrefs  of  life, 
and  therefore  is  moft  of  all  out  of  the  reach  of  medicines. 
5.  The  ftate  of  the  nervous  power,  and  particularly  irrita-^ 
iili'ty,  is«what  medicines  chiefly  afFeft,  and  being  that  part 
of  temperament  which  moftly  modifies  that  operation,  we 
fliall  infift  upon  it  in  particular.  Haller,  in  ad  vol,  of  the 
£lem.  Phyfiol.  has  treated  on  Temperaments ;  I  therefore 
beg  you  would  compare  what  I  have  faid  on  this  fubjeft 
with  his  obfervations.  We  now  go  on  to  confider  the 
influence  of  Idiofyncrafy  and  the  effects  of  Cuftom,  as  the 
dodrine  of  temperaments  is  every  where  perplexed  and  con- 
founded with  thefe. 

IDIOSYNCRASY. 

Idiofyncrafy  is  a  peculiarity  of  temperament  "in  a  parti- 
cular part  of  the  fyftem ;  e.  g.  Error  on  the  fide  of  laxity, 
or  rigidity,  or  having  a  larger  or  lefs  proportion  of  fluids 
to  the  folids.  The  ftate  of  the  fluids  alfo  is  often  aflreaed 
by  idiofyncrafy,  being  different  in  different  conftitutions, 
owing,  as  I  believe,  to  peculiar  ferments  operating  in  the 
fyftem  :  Thus  a  putrefa6l:ive  ferment  may  occafion  a  greater 
alkalefcency  of  the  fluids  even  in  a  perfon  who  lives  on 
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vegetable  diet,  than  in  one  who  feeds  on  animal  food. 
Idiofyncrafy  chiefly  fhews  itfelf,  by  a  peculiar  fenfibility  or 
irritability  of  a  particular  part,  which  renders  that  part  fuf- 
ceptible  of  weak  impreflion  of  one  kind,  and  not  of  ano- 
ther ;  thus  I  have  known  a  perfon  faint  at  the  fmeil  of 
mutton,  which  we  will  allow  to  be  a  very  fingular  idiofyn- 
crafy. No  part  of  the  fyftem  is  exempt  from  idiofyncrafy  : 
It  is  needlefs  to  enumerate  them  all,  as  you  rnay  do  it  your- 
felves  by  examining  the  difeafes  on  which  they  evidently  de- 
pend. Nothing  is  more  neceflary  than  to  obferve,  that  the 
operation  of  medicines  is  as  much  or  more  connefted  with 
idiofyncrafy  than  with  temperament.  In  fhort,  it  has  fuch 
an  effe6l  on  the  operation  of  medicines,  that  we  fhould 
never  give  a  dofe  of  any  efficacious  one,  without  previoufly 
'  examining  whether  the  patient  has  any  fuch  peculiarity,  that 
contraindicates  either  the  medicine  itfelf,  or  its  ufual  dofe  : 
And  if  the  patient  have  not  yet  experienced  this  medicine, 
it  will  be  proper,  as  idiofyncrafy  is  often  hereditary,  to  en- 
quire if  any  fuch  have  ever  affefted  his  parents. 

We  are  next  to  obferve,  that  both  temperament  and 
idiofyncrafy  may  be  varioufly  affefted  by  Cuflom,  infomuch 
that  by  this  any  temperament  may  be  correfted,  confirmed, 
obliterated,  or  even  a  new  one  induced. 

CUSTOM. 

Every  body  knows  the  effeft  of  Cuftom,  in  the  moral  as 
well  as  the  natural  world,  and  therefore,  without  regarding 
thefe  effefls,  we  cannot  be  faid  to  have  fully  handled  the 
doctrines  of  temperaments  and  idiofyncrafy.  Our  time 
will'  only,  however,  allow  to  give  the  great  outlines  of  this 
fubje£V,  which  you  afterwards  may  fill  up  at  your  leifure. 
Cuftom  is  the  frequent  repetition  of  impreflions  on  the 
fyftem.  Cuftom  is  often  confounded  with  habit.  Habit  is 
only  the  efFeft  of  Cuftom,  as  when  frequent  repetition  of 
imprellions  has  given  laws  to  the  Jyjlein.  The  effefts  of 
cuftom  may  be  reduced  to  five  heads,  i.  On  the  fimple 
folids.  2.  On  organs  of  fenfe.  .3.  On  moving  power. 
4.  On  the  whole  nervous  power.  5.  On  the  fyftem  of 
blood-veflels. 

1.  Effects  on  the ftmple  folids.  Cuftom  determines  the 
degree  of  flexibility,  of  which  they  are  capable.  By  fre- 
quently repeated  flexion,  the  feveral  particles  of  which  thefc 
folids  confift,  are  rendered  more  fupple  and  moveable  on 
each  other.  A  piece  of  catgut,  c.  g,  when  upon  the  ftretch. 
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and  having  a  weight  appended  to  its  middle,  will  be  bended 
thereby  perhcips  half  an  inch;  afterwards,  by  frequent 
repetitions  of  the  fame  weight,  or  by  increaftng  the  weight, 
the  flexibility  will  be  rendered  double.    The  degree  of 
flexibility  has  a  great  effeft  in  determining  the  degree  of  ofcil- 
lation,  provided  that  elajlicity  is  not  offered',  if  it  go  beyond 
this  it  produces  flaccidity.    Again,  Cuftom  determines  the 
degree  of  tenfion  ;  for  the  fame  elaftic  chord  that  now  ofcil- 
Jates  in  a  certain  degree  of  tenfion,  by  frequent  repetition  of 
thefe  ofcillations,  it  will  be  fo  far  relaxed,  that  the  extenfioti 
muft  be  renewed,  in  order  to  produce  the  fame  tenfion,  and 
confequently  the  fame  vibrations  as  at  firft.  This  appears  in 
many  inftances  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  as  when  different 
mufcles  concur  to  give  a  fixed  point,  or  tenjton  to  each 
other;  and  thus  a  weakly  child  totters  as  it  walks,  but  by 
giving  it  a  weight  to  carry,  and  by  thus  encreafing  the  ten- 
fion of  the  fyftem,  it  walks  more  fteadily.    In  like  manner 
the  fulnefs  of  the  fyftem  gives  ftrength,  by  dijiending  the 
vefiels  every  where,  and  fo  giving  tenfion;  hence  a  man, 
by  good  nourifliment,  from  being  weak,  acquires  a  great 
increafe  of  ftrength  in  a  few  days\  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
evacuations  weaken  by  taking  off  the  tenfion.    Thefe  are 
the  chief  efFeds  of  tenfion  of  the  fyftem.    What  I  have 
here  faid  muft  not  be  firiSily  applied  to  the  fimple  fibres,  as, 
perhaps,  it  belongs  partly  to  the  moving  fibres. 

2.  Effe6ls  on  the  organs  of  fenfe.     Repetition  gives  a 
greater  degree  of  fenfibility,  in  fo  far  only  as  it  renders  per- 
ception more  accurate.    Repetition  alone  gives  lafting  im- 
preflions,  and  thus  lays  the  foundation  of  memory ;  for 
fingle  imprefiions  are  but  retained  for  a  fliort  time,  and  are 
foon  forgot.    Thus  a  perfon,  who  at  prefent  has  little 
knowledge  of  cloths,  will  by  frequently  handling  them, 
acquire  a  fkill  of  difcerning  them,  which  to  others  feems. 
almoft  impoflible.    Many  are  apt  to  miftake  this  for  a 
r\\CQX  fenfibility y  but  they  are  much  miftaken;  for  it  is  an 
univerfal  law,  that  the  repetition  of  impreflion  renders  us 
lefs  acute.    This  is  well  illuftrated  by  the  operation  of 
medicines ;  for  all  medicines  which  aft  on  the  organs  of 
fenfe  muft,  after  fome  time,  be  increafed  in  their  dofe,  to 
produce  the  fame  effcfts  as  at  firft.    This  affords  us  a  rule 
in  praStice  with  regard  to  thefe  medicines ;  it  becoming 
neceffary,  after  a  certain  time,  to  change  one  medicine  evea 
for  a  weaker  of  the  fame  nature.    Thus  medicines,  which 
even  have  no  great  apparent  force,  are  found,  by  long  ufe, 
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to  deftroy  the  fenfibility  of  the  fyftem  to  other  imprcffions* 
But  to  this  general  rule,  that,  by  repetition,  the  force  of 
impreflions  is  more  and  more  diminiftied,  there  are  fome 
exceptions.  Thus  I  have  known  perfons,  by  a  ftrong 
emetic,  render  their  ftomachs  fo  irritable,  that  one-twentieth 
of  the  firfl:  dofe  was  fufficient  to  produce  the  fame  effeft. 
This,  I  believe,  oftner  takes  place  when  the  vomit  is 
repeated  every  day^  or  oftner ^  as  I  have  fometimes  feen  ;  for 
if  the  fame  vomit  be  given  at  pretty  confiderable  intervals, 
the  general  rule  is  obferved  to  hold  good.  Thus  two  con- 
trary effects  of  habit  are  to  be  noted ;  and  it  is  proper  to 
obferve,  that  the  greater  irritability  is  more  readily  produced 
"When  the  firfl  impreflion  is  great,  as  in  the  cafe  firft  given 
of  the  ftrong  emetic.  This  may  be  farther  illuftrated  by 
the  effeft  of  fear,  which  is  commonly  obferved  to  be  dimi- 
nifhed  on  repetition,  which  can  only  be  attributed  tocuftom  ; 
•while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  inflances  of  perfons, 
•who,  having  once  got  a  great  fright,  have  for  ever  after 
continued  flaves  to  fears  excited  by  impreffions  of  the  like 
kind,  however  flight,  which  mufl  be  imputed  entirely  to 
excefs  of  the  firfl  imprefTion,  as  has  been  already  obferved. 
The  determining  the  force  of  imprefTions  from  the  relation 
they  have  to  each  other,  is  necetfary  to  be  taken  notice  of 
^  here.  In  this  manner  the  muant  of  any  particular  fenfation 
becomes  uneafy.  Weak  fenfations  approaching  to  this 
nuant  are  therefore  difagreeable.  Very  flrong  fenfations 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  difagreeable  like  wife,  becaufe  plea- 
fant  fenfations  are  general^  of  a  7niddle  force  of  imprefTion, 
though,  no  doubt,  they  fometimes  depend  on  the  nature  of 
the  imprefTion.  The  reflex  fenfations  of  pleafure  and  pain 
are  mutually  exchangeable  by  repetition,  in  confequence  of 
the  force  being  diminifhed  or  augmented.  Thus  tobacco, 
certainly  at  firfl  very  unpleafant,  by  cuflom  is  rendered 
very  foon  agreeable.  The  pleafing  middle  imprefTions  be- 
come at  hfl  inftpid  by  repetition.  Hence  the  love  of  novelty. 
Not  only  are  our  fenfations  varied  in  this  manner,  but  they 
alfo,  in  fome  meafure,  depend  on  relation.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  the  flate  of  the  body,  the  fame  thing  feels  cold  at 
one  time,  and  vjarm  at  another.  Pleafing  obje6ls  alfo  vary 
in  the  fame  manner.  Much  ufe  has  been  made  of  heat  and 
cold  in  philofophy,  and  many  endeavours  made  to  eflablifh 
a  pofitive  nature  in  each.  What  I  have  now  faid  contri- 
butes, among  other  arguments,  to  fhow  they  are  purely 
relative.    This  leads  me  to  an  obfervation  I  formerly  made 
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that  increafed  denfity  and  rigidity  of  our  fibres  diminijhes 
fenfibiiity,  which,  cateris paribus,  is  obfervable  at  all  periods 
of  life  i  fo  that,  in  this  view,  cold  not  only  operates  on  our 
fyftem  by  repetition,  but  alfo  by  contracting  the  folids  and 
rendering  them  more  rigid :  While  heat  has  the  contrary 
efFe6l,  of  encreafing  fenfibiiity,  by  relaxation.  To  this  head 
alfo  belongs  the  aflbciation  of  ideas,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  memory  and  all  our  intellectual  faculties,  and  is  entirely 
the  effe6t  of  cuftom ;  its  influence  even  on  morals  is  very 
great,  but  the  confideration  of  it  does  not  properly  belong 
to  this  place.  With  regard  to  the  body  alfo,  thefe  aflb- 
ciations  often  take  place.  E.g.  A  difagreeable  medicine 
will  caufe  a  naufea,  or  even  vomiting,  and  ever  afterwards 
the  fight  of  it  will  produce  the  fame  effeCts.  We  (hall  only 
make  one  application  of  this  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  which 
very  much  depends  on  avoiding  irritation.  It  is  neceflary, 
therefore,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  avoid  not  only  the  irritating  or 
exciting  caufe,  but  alfo  every  other  which  have  been  any 
way  connected  with  it.  Thus  when  maniacs  are  ftrongly 
affeCted  with  the  fight  of  any  one  perfon,  we  muft  not  only 
keep  the  perfon  out  of  their  fight,  but  every  other,  who, 
being  often  feen  with  that  perfon,  might  recall  him  to  their 
remembrance.  Again,  in  producing  effeCts  on  the  body, 
alTociations  feemingly  oppofite  are  formed,  which,  through 
cuftom,  become  abfolutely  neceffary,  e,  g.  A  perfon  long 
accuftomed  to  fleep  in  the  neighbsurhood  of  a  great  noife, 
is  fo  far  from  being  incommoded  on  that  account,  that 
afterwards  fuch  noife  becomes  neceflary  to  produce  fleep.  It 
will  be  of  ufe  to  attend  to  this  in  practice,  for  we  ought  to 
allow  for,  however  oppofite  it  may  feem  at  the  time,  what- 
ever ufually  attended  the  purpofe  we  defigned  to  efFeft. 
Thus,  in  the  infliance  of  fleep,  we  mufl:  not  exclude  ncMfe 
when  we  want  to  procure  refl;,  or  any  caufes  which  may 
feem  oppofite  to  fuch  an  effeCt,  provided  cuftom  has  rendered 
them  neceflary. 

3.  Effe^Js  of  Cujlom  on  the  moving  fibres.  A  certain  de- 
gree of  ttnfion  is  neceffary  to  motion,  which  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  cuftom,  e.  g.  A  Fencer,  accuftomed  to  one  foil, 
cannot  have  the  fame  fteadinefs  or  activity  with  one  heavier 
or  lighter.  It  is  neceflTary  alfo  that  every  motion  fliould  be 
performed  in  the  fame  fituation,  or  pofture  of  the  body,  as 
the  perfon  has  been  acciijiomed  to  employ  in  that  motion. 
Thus,  in  any  chirurgical  operation,  a  certain  pofture  is 
recommended  j  but  if  the  operator  has  been  accuftomed  tp 
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another,  fuch  a  one,  however  awkward,  becomes  neceflary 
afterwards  to  his  right  performance  of  that  operation, 

Curtom  alfo  determines  the  degree  of  ofcillation^  ofAvhich 
the  moving  fibres  arc  capable.  A  perfon  accuftomed  to 
ftrong  mufcular  exertions  is  quite  incapable  of  the  more 
delicate.  Thus  writing  is  performed  by  fmall  mufcular 
contradlions ;  but  if  a  perfon  has  been,  accuftomed  to 
flronger  motions  with  thefe  mufcles,  he  will  write  with 
much  lefs  fteadlnefs. 

This  fubje6t  of  tenfion,  formerly  attributed  to  the  ftmple 
fibres,  is  probably  more  ftriftly  applicable  to  the  moving ; 
for,  befides  a  tenfion  from  flexion,  there  is  alfo  a  tenfion 
from  irritation  and  fympat/iy  ;  e.  g.  The  tenfion  of  the  fto- 
tnach  from  food,  gives  tenfion  to  the  whole  body.  Wine 
and  fpirituous  liquors  give  tenfion;  e.  g.  A  perfon  that  is  fo 
affefted  with  tremor  as  fcarcely  to  hold  a  glafs  of  any  of 
thefe  liquors  to  his  head,  has  no  fooner  fwaliowed  it,  than 
his  whole  body  becomes  fieady,  and  after  the  fyfliem  has 
been  accufiofned  to  fuch  ftimuli,  if  they  ar6  not  applied  at 
the  ufual  time,  the  whole  body  becomes  flaccid,  and,  of 
confequence,  uiifteady  in  its  motions. 

Again,  cuftom  gives  facility  of  motion.  This  feems  to 
proceed  from  the  diftenfion  which  the  nervous  power  gives 
to  the  moving  fibres  themfelves.  But  in  whatever  manner 
it  is  occafioned,  the  eScQ:  is  obvious,  for  any  new  or  unufual 
motion  is  performed  with  great  difficulty. 

We  have  iliewn  that  fenfation  depends  on  a  communica- 
tion with  the  fenforiim  commune,  by  means  of  organs  fuffi- 
ciently  diftended  with  nervous  influence.  We  have  like- 
.wife  found,  that  fenfibility  is  diminijljed  by  repetition.  I  am 
now  to  obferve,  that  in  fome  cafes  it  may  be  encreafed  by 
repetition,  owing  to  the  nervous  power  itfelf  flowing  more 
eafily  into  the  part,  on  account  of  cuftom.  Attention  to  a 
particular  obje6l  may  alfo  determine  a  greater  influx  into  any 
particular  part,  and  thus  the  fenfibility  and  irritability  of 
that  particular  part  may  be  increafed. 

But  with  regard  to of  motion,  the  nervouf'power, 
ro  doubt,  flows  moft  eafily  into  thofe  parts,  to  which  it  has 
been  accuftomed  :  But  facility  of  motion  does  not  entirely 
depend  on  this,  but  in  part  alio  on  the  concurrence  of  the 
adion  of  a  great  many  mufcles  ;  e.g.  Win/low  has  obferved, 
that  in  performing  any  motion  a  number  of  mufcles  concur 
to  give  a  fixed  point  to  thofe  intended  c^iefiy  to  oil,  as  well 
35  to  qthen  that  are  to  var;y  and  modify  their  action.  This, 
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however,  is  afllfted  by  repetition,  and  the  freer  influx,  as, 
by  experience,  we  know  the  proper  attitude  for  giving  a 
fixed  point,  in  order  to  perform  any  a6tion  with  facility  and 
fleadinefs. 

Cuftom  gives  a  fpontaneous  motion  alfo,  which  feems  to 
recur  at  ftated  periods,  even  when  the  exciting  caufes  are 
removed.  Thus,  if  the  fbomach  has  been  accuftomed  to 
vomit  from  a  particular  medicine,  it  will  require  a  much 
fmaller  dofe  than  at  firft,  nay,  even  the  very  fight  or  remem- 
brance of  it  will  be  fufficient  to  produce  the  effeft ;  and  there 
are  not  wanting  inftances  of  habitual  vomiting,  from  the 
injudicious  adminiftration  of  emetics.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  all  fpafmodic  affeSions  fo  eafily  become  habitual,  and 
are  fo  difficult  of  cure,  as  we  muft  not  only  avoid  all  the 
exciting  caufes,  even  in  the  fmallefl:  degree,  but  alfo  their 
aflbciations. 

Cuftom  alfo  gives  Jlrength  of  motion  :  Strength  depends 
on  ftrong  ofcillatisnSf  a  free  and  copious  influx  of  the  nervous 
power y  and  on  denfe  folids.  But  in  what  manner  all  thefe 
circumftances  have  been  brought  about  by  repetition,  has 
been  already  explained.  The  effefl:  of  cuftom,  in  produ- 
cing ftrength,  may  be  thus  illuftrated  :  A  man  that  begins 
with  lifting  a  calf,  by  continuing  the  fame  praflice  every 
day,  will  be  able  to  lift  it  when  grown  to  the  full  fize  of  a 
bull. 

AH  this  Is  of  confiderable  importance  in  the  pra6lice  of 
Phyfic,  though  but  too  little  regarded ;  for  the  recovery  of 
weak  people,  in  great  meafure,  depends  on  the  ufe  of  exer- 
cife,  fuited  to  their  ftrength,  or  rather  within  it,  frequently 
repeated  and  gradually  increafed.  Farther,  it  is  neceflary  to 
obferve,  that  Cuftom  regulates  the  particular  celerity  with 
which  each  motion  is  to  be  performed ;  for  a  perfon  ac- 
cuftomed, for  a  confiderable  time,  to  one  degree  of  celerity, 
becomes  incapable  of  a  greater ;  e.  A  man  accuftomed  to 
flow  walking  will  be  out  of  breath  before  he  can  run  twenty 
paces.  The  train,  or  order,  in  which  our  motions  are  to 
be  performed,  is  alfo  eftabliflied  by  Cuftom  ;  for  if  a  man 
hath  repeated  motions,  for  a  certain  time,  in  any  particular 
order,  he  cannot  afterwards  perform  them  in  any  other. 
Cuftom  alfo  very  frequently  ajfociates  motions  and  fenfations: 
Thus,  if  a  perfon  has  been  in  ufe  of  aflfociating  certain 
ideas  with  the  ordinary  ftimuius,  which  in  health  excites 
urine,  without  thefe  ideas  the  ufual  inclination  will  fcarcc 
excite  that  excretion  j  and,  when  thefe  ocgur,  will  require 
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it  even  in  the  abfence  of  the  primary  exciting  caufe;  e.  g. 
It  is  very  ordinary  for  a  perfon  to  make  urine  when  going  to 
bed,  and  if  he  has  been,  fcr  any  length  of  time,  accuftom- 
ed  to  do  fo,  he  will  ever  afterwards  make  urine  at  that  time, 
though  otherwife  he  woulcf  often  have  no  fuch  inclination  : 
By  this  means  fome  fecretions  become,  in  a  manner,  fubjeft 
to  the  will.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  going  to  ftool :  And 
this  affords  us  a  good  rule  in  the  cafe  of  coftivenefs  •,  for  by 
endeavouring  to  fix  a  ftated  time  for  this  evacuation,  it  will 
afterwards,  at  fuch  time,  rrtore  readily  return.  It  is  farther 
remarkable,  that  motions  are  infeparably  aflbciated  with 
other  motions:  This,  perhaps,  very  often  proceeds  from 
the  neceffary  degree  of  tenfion,  but  it  alfo  often  depends 
merely  on  Cuftom,  an  inftance  of  which  we  have  in  the 
uniform  motions  of  our  eyes. 

On  Cuftom  depends  the  ftrength  and  fteadinefs,  perhaps, 
of  all  the  internal  functions,  as,  e.  g.  the  heart,  which  pro- 
bably was  once  under  the  power  of  the  will  *,  So  much 
for  the  power  of  Cuftom  on  the  moving  fibres. 

4.  Effe^s  of  Cujiom  on  the  uuhole  nervous  power.  We 
have  found  that,  by  Cuftom,  the  nervous  influence  may  be 
determined  more  eafily  into  one  part  than  another,  and  there- 
fore, as  all  the  parts  of  the  fyftem  are  ftrongly  connefted,  the 
fenfibility,  irritability,  and  ftrength  of  any  parricular  part, 
may  be  thus  increafed.  Cuftom  alfo  has  the  power  of  alter- 
ing the  natural  temperament,  and  of  inducing  a  new  one. 
It  is  alfo  in  the  power  of  Cuftom  to  render  motions  periodi- 
cal, and  periodically  fpontaneous.  An  inftance  of  this  we 
have  in  fleep,  which  is  commonly  faid  to  be  owing  to  the 
nervous  power  being  exhaufted,  the  necefiary  confequence 
of  which  is  fleep,  e.  g.  a  reft  of  the  voluntary  motions  to 
favour  the  recruit  of  that  power  :  But  if  this  were  the  cafe, 
the  return  of  fleep  ftiould  be  at  different  times,  according 
as  the  caufes  which  diminifti  the  nervous  influence  operate 
more  or  lefs  powerfully;  whereas  the  cafe  is  quite  other- 
wife,  thefe  returns  of  fleep  being  quite  regular.  This  is  no 
lefs  remarkable  in  the  appetites,  that  return  at  particular  pe- 
riods, independent  of  every  caufe  but  Cuftom.  Hunger, 
e.  g.  is  an  extremely  uncafy  fenfation,  but  goes  off  of 
itfelf,  if  the  perfon  did  not  take  food  at  the  ufual  time.  The 

excretions 
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excretions  are  farther  proofs  of  this,  e.  g.  going  to  ftool, 
which,  if  it  depended  on  any  particular  irritation,  fliould 
be  at  longer  or  fhorter  intervals,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  aliment.  There  are  many  other  initances  of  this  difpo- 
fition  of  the  nervou^  influence  to  periodical  motions,  as  the 
Hory  of  the  Idiot  ot  Stafford,  recorded  by  Dr.  Plot,  ( Spec- 
tator,  No,  447.)  who,  being  accuftomed  to  teli  the  hours 
of  the  church  clock,  as  it  ftruck,  told  them  as  exaftly 
when  it  did  not  ftrike,  by  its  being  out  of  order.  Mon- 
taigne tells  us  of  fome  oxen  that  were  employed  in  a  ma- 
chine for  drawing  water,  who,  after  making  three  hundred 
turns,  which  was  the  ufual  number,  could  be  ftimulated  by 
no  whip  or  goad  to  proceed  farther.  Infants,  alfo,  cry  for, 
and  expeQ:  the  breaft,  at  thofe  times  in  which  the  nurfe  has 
been  accuftomed  to  give  it. 

Hence  it  would  appear,  that  the  human  osconomy  is  fub- 
jefl:  to  periodical  revolutions,  and  that  thefe  happen  not 
oftner  may  be  imputed  to  variety  ;  and  this  feems  to  be  the 
reafon  why  they  oftner  happen  in  the  body  than  mind,  be- 
caufe  that  is  fubje6t  to  greater  variety.  We  fee  frequent 
inflances  of  this  in  difeafes,  and  in  their  crifes ;  intermitting 
fevers,  epilepfies,  afthmas,  &c.  are  examples  of  periodical 
affeftions :  And  that  critical  days  are  not  fo  ftrongly  marked 
in  this  country  as  in  Greece,  and  fome  others,  may  be  im- 
puted to  the  variety  and  inflability  of  our  climate,  but  per- 
haps ftill  more  to  the  lefs  fenfibility  and  irritability  of  our 
fyftem,  for  the  exhibition  of  medicine  has  little  effeft  in 
difturbing  the  crifes,  though  it  be  commonly  afligned  as  a 
•caufe. 

We  are  likewife  fubje£l  to  many  habits  independent  of 
curfelves,  as  from  the  revolutions  of  the  celeftial  bodies, 
particularly  the  fun,  which  determines  the  body,  perhaps, 
to  other  daily  revolutions  befides  fleeping  and  waking. 
There  are  alfo  certain  habits  depending  on  the  feafons.  Our 
conneflions,  likewife,  with  refpefl:  to  mankind,  are  means 
of  inducing  habits.  Thus  regularity  from  affociating  in 
bufinefs,  induces  regular  habits  both  of  mind  and  body. 

There  are  many  difeafes,  which,  though  they  arofe  at 
firfl:  from  particular  caufes,  at  laft  continue  merely  through 
cuftom,  or  habit.  Thefe  are  chiefly  of  the  nervous  fyftem. 
Wc  (hould,  therefore,  ftudy  to  counteraft  fuch  habits ;  and 
accordingly  Hippocrates,  among  other  things  for  the  cure 
of  epilepfy,  orders  an  entire  chapge  of  the  manners  of  life. 
We  likewife  hnitate  thia  in  the  chincough,  which  often 
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refifts  all  remedies  till  the  air,  diet,  and  ordinary  train  of 
life  are  changed. 

5.  Effects  of  Cujlom  on  the  blood-vejfeh.  From  what  has 
been  faid  on  the  nervous  power,  the  diftribution  of  the 
fluids  mud  ncceffarily  be  varioufly  affefted  by  Cuftom,  and 
with  that  the  diftribution  of  the  different  excretions ;  for 
though  we  make  an  eftimate  of  the  proportion  of  the  excre- 
tions to  one  another,  according  to  the  climate  and  feafons, 
they  muft  certainly  be  very  much  varied  by  Cuftom. 

On  this  head  I  may  obferve,  that  blood-letting  has  a 
manifeft  tendency  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  the  blood;  and 
if  this  evacuation  be  repeated  at  ftated  times,  fuch  fymptoms 
of  repletion,  and  fuch  motions  are  excited  at  thefe  times, 
as  render  the  operation  necefTary.  The  fame  has  been  ob- 
ferved  in  fome  fpontaneous  haemorrhages.  Thefe,  indeed, 
at  firft,  may  have  fome  exciting  caufes,  but  afterwards  they 
feem  to  depend  chiefly  on  Cuftom.  The  beft  proof  of  this 
is  with  regard  to  the  menftrual  evacuation.  There  is  certainly 
fomething  originally  in  females,  that  determines  that  evacu- 
ation to  monthly  periods.  Conftant  repetition  of  this, 
comes  to  fix  it,  independent  of  ftrong  caufes,  either  favour- 
ing or  preventing  repletion ;  e.  g.  blood-letting  will  not 
impede  it,  nor  filling  the  body  induce  it :  And,  indeed,  fo 
much  is  this  evacuation  connefled  with  periodical  motions, 
that  it  is  little  in  our  power  to  produce  any  eflfeft  by  medi- 
cines but  at  thofe  particular  times.  Thus  if  we  would 
relax  the  uterine  fyftem,  and  bring  back  this  evacuation 
when  fuppreffed,  our  attempts  would  be  vain  and  fruitlefs, 
unlefs  given  at  that  time  when  the  menfes  ftiould  have  na- 
turally returned. 

MATERIA  MEDICA. 

Having  now  confidered  the  fubjeft  to  be  operated'upon, 
f.  e.  fo  much  of  the  aninial  oeconomy  as  feems  neceffary  for 
underftanding  the  operation  of  medicine,  we  (hall  now  pro- 
ceed to  treat  of  medicines  themfelves.  I  told  you  I  propoied 
to  range  thefe  according  to  the  indications  in  which  they 
are  employed.  However,  the  plan  given  you  is  not  fo 
perfe6t  as  I  could  wifli.  But  in  the  courfe  of  my  Lectures 
I  lhall  obferve  its  feveral  errors  and  imperfe£tlons.  Thefe 
miftakes  are  unavoidable,  confidering  the  ftiortnefs  of  the 
time  allowed  to  make  out  my  catalogue,  wluch  is  in  moft 
of  your  hands,  and  though  not  fit  for  the  public  eye,  yet, 
with  all  its  imperfedions,  1  believe  it  may  be  to  you  of 
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corificierable  ufe.  Having  diftributed  my  medicines  accord- 
ing to  the  leveral  indications,  I  find  myfelf  neceffitated  to 
explain  that  term.  An  indication  is  the  rule  for  changing 
any  difeafe  into  health.  The  remedies,  by  which  thefe 
changes  are  produced,  are  called  indicata^  and  the  fyniptoms, 
which  point  out  the  changes  to  be  produced,  the  indicantia. 
In  difttibuting  medicines  according  to  the  indications,  they 
muft  be  founded  on  a  pathology,  or  doftrine  of  difeafes. 
This  I  have  done  ;  but  to  fhun  difputes  which  are  unavoid- 
able on  fo  dark  a  fubjeft,  I  have  rendered  the  divifion  very 
general.  I  have,  with  the  generality  of  authors,  divided 
medicines  into  two  clafles,  viz.  thofe  which  a6t  on  the 
folidsy  and  thofe  which  a6t  on  the  fluids.  Some  have  added 
a  third  clafs,  viz.  thofe  which  aft  on  both  folids  and  fluids. 
This  I  have  not  done,  becaufe  it  often  happens  that  thefe 
a6tions  are  only  fecondary,  proceeding  from  their  action  on  the 
folids  or  fluids.  There  are,  no  doubt,  medicines  which  a61:  on 
both  folids  and  fluids  at  the  fame  time,  as  falts.;  but  as  no  me- 
dicine whatever  is  perfectly Jtmple  in  its  operation,  I  cbufe  to 
clafs  fuch  medicines  as  feem  complex  in  their  operation,  under 
i'that  head  to  which  their  principal  adlion  belongs. 

Thus  far  I  have  explained  my  general  plan  of  indication. 
'  There  may,  indeed,  be  ftarted  fome  objeftions,  e.  g.  It 
i  may  be  faid,  if  evacuants,  inftead  of  afting  on  the  Jluidt, 
as  I  have  clafled  them  in  my  table,  produce  their  effe6t  by 

•  operating  on  the  folids-,  I  admit  the  force  of  this  objeflion, 
i  though  it  appears  allowable  to  take  the  ultimate  effeft  for 

the  caufe,  and  the  more  fo  as  it  is  confonant  to  the  ufual 
■  fyftems.  I  have  made  two  divifions  of  the  medicines  which 
a£t  on  the  folids.    The  firft  comprehends  thofe  which  a.S: 
on  the  ftmple  fibres,  the  fecond  thofe  which  a£t  on  the 
movifig  fibres,  or,  as'  Gaubius  calls  tham,  folida  viva.  I 
have  ranged  the  medicines  \yhich  aft  on  the  fimple  folids 
:  according  to  the  difeafes  to  which  they  are  liable.    My  indi- 
<  cations  here  are  taken  from  Boerhaave,  who,  in  his  chap- 
.  ter  de  morhis  fibra  dehilis  tif  laxa^  begins  wxih  rnitrientia^  i.  e. 
I  thofe  fubftances  which  afford  matter  for  nourifliing  the 
'Weakened  fibres.    This  indication,  indeed,  is  not Jlri^ly 
correft,  for  though  in  fome  meafure  it  is  applicable,  yet  it  is 
'  not  calculated  to  bring  about  fudden  changes.    I  now  pro- 
>  ceed  to  explain  thofe  technical  terms  which  I  employ  in 
\  order  that  my  meaning  may  afterwards  be  underftood.  To 

•  begin,  then. 

By  tiutricfttia,  I  mean  every  thing  received  by  mankind  as 
I  food.    The  fecond  indication  in  laxity  comprehends  fuch 
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medicines  as  increafe  the  cohefion  of  the  particles  of  the 
fimple  fibres,  and  fo  render  them  more  denfe.  Thefe  we 
have  diftinguifhed  by  ajlringentia.  This  term  has  been 
tifed  more  loofely,  for  every  thing  that  gives  ftrength,  and 
flops  evacuations  that  are  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  laxity. 
In  the  cafe  of  rigidity  of  the  fimple  fibres,  there  are  alfo 
two  indications,  "viz.  i.  To  diminifti  the  nutriment  or  ap- 
plication of  new  fubftance  to  the  folid  fibre ;  but  of  this 
afterward.  The  fecond  that  is  mentioned  in  the  table  com- 
prehends emollients,  by  which  I  underftand  fuch  medicines 
as  diminifh  the,  cohefton  of  the  fimple  fibres. 

We  next  fpeak  of  thofe  medicines  which  a£t  on  the  folida 
'viva.  The  difeafes  of  the  moving  fibres  are  very  various, 
but  taking  a  general  view  of  them,  we  reduce  them  to 
three  kinds;  i.  Where  contractility  or  motion  are  diminijh- 
ed.  2.  Where  they  are  too  Jlrong,  or  too  much  increafed. 
3.  Where  there  is  irregularity  of  motions.  In  the  firft  cafe, 
the  Jlimulants  are  indicated,  viz..  fuch  medicines  as  excite 
more  vigorous  contractions.  2.  Here  are  indicated  the 
fedativoy  by  which  term  I  mean  thofe  medicines,  in  what- 
ever manner  they  a6:,  which  diminifh  too  great  contraflility 
and  motion.  3.  In  this  cafe  the  antifpafmodica  are  indicated. 
Under  which  term,  to  avoid  cavil,  I  mean  fuch  medicines 
as  compofe  or  take  off,  irregular  motions  in  our  fyftem. 

Thofe  medicines  which  a6t  on  the  fluids,  in  compliance 
to  general  cuftom,  I  divide  into  alterants  and  evacuants.  By 
the  firft,  I  mean  medicines  which  produce  changes  in  the 
circulating  fluids,  and  are  reckoned  of  two  kinds,  as  they 
operate  on  the  mixture  or  conftjlence  of  our  fluids  ;  though 
perhaps  thefe  cannot  be  feparated,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ierved  in  the  preliminary  leftures.  With  regard  to  the 
confiftence  of  our  fluids,  they  may  be  too  thick,  (which 
property  is  called  lentor  and  vifcofity,)  or  too  thin.  Reme- 
dies for  the  firft  are  called  attenuantia,  for  the  laft  infpiffantia. 
As  to  mixture  we  are  well  acquainted  with  its  variety 
only  in  one  cafe,  viz.  acrimony.  There  may,  indeed,  be 
other  faults,  but  thefe  we  negleft,  as  the  doClrine  of  the 
fluids  is  very  incomplete,  Medicines  adapted  to  acrimony 
are  of  two  kinds.  Firft,  thofe  for  acrimony  in  general,  the 
demulcentia.  The  fecond,  are  thofe  fuited  to  particular 
kinds  of  acrimony.  Some  have  entered  with  great  fubtilty 
in  their  enquiries  into  the  diflferent  kinds  of  acrimony,  but 
it  appears  to  me,  that  we  are  only  well  acquainted  with  two 
fpecies,  which  are  the  fource  of  the  reft,  viz,  the  acid 
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and  alkaline.  Moft  part  of  what  our  own  fluids  are  formed  of, 
either  are  originally  or  have  a  tendency  to  become  acid  in  the 
ftomach,  and,  therefore,  we  may  fuppofe  an  acid  acrimony 
even  fometimes  to  enter  the  fyftem,  and  to  prevail  there. 
Medicines  which  correft  this  acrimony  I  have  termed  antacids 
Again,  it  is  found  to  be  the  conftant  effefl:  of  the  animal 
ceconomy  to  convert  the  acid  into  an  oppofite  acrimony. 
Some  affirm,  that  this  is  a  perfeft  alkali,  but  all  agree  it  is 
of  alkalefcent  nature.  The  medicines  againfl:  this  acrimony 
I  have  named  antalkalina.  In  the  general  indication  for 
corre£ling  acrimony,  I  might  have  made  a  divifion ;  firft, 
into  thofe  medicines  which  correft,  and,  fecondly,  into 
thofe  which  obviate  acrimony.  Thofe  that  obviate  the  too 
great  acrimonious  alkalefcency  of  our  fluids  I  have  fet  down 
under  the  title  of  antifeptica. 

Having  explained  the  different  terms  which  occurred 
under  the  head  of  alterantiuy  we  are  now  to  confider  thofe 
under  evacuantia.  By  this  term  we  underftand  thofe  medi- 
cines which  encreafe  the  excretion  of  fluids  to  be  thrown 
out  of  the  body.  There  may,  indeed,  be  remedies  which 
encreafe  the  internal  fecretions^  but  we  are  as  yet  unacquaint- 
ed with  them ;  e.  g.  we  have  no  medicines  which  will  purge 
the  pancreas  alone  without  aff^e6ting  the  inteflinal  glands. 
In  this  explanation  I  fhall  begin  a  capite  ad  calcem.  i.  Er~ 
rhinoy  which  encreafe  the  mucus  of  the  nofe;  2.  Sialagoga- 
thefe  encreafe  the  quantity  of  the  fame  mucus,  and  alfo  the 
faliva ;  in  fhort,  whatever  is  evacuated  by  the  mouth  and 
nearly  contiguous  fauces.  3.  Expedlorantiay  thofe  which 
encreafe  the  mucus  by  the  bronchi :  I  prefer  this  fl:ri<5l  fenfe  to 
the  more  general  one  of  whatever  is  evacuated  by  the  lungs. 
4.  Emetica,  thofe  which  evacuate  the  flomach.  We  fliall 
not  enter  nicely  into  what  is  to  be  evacuated ;  deliring  it  to 
be  remembered,  that  we  only  mean  by  emetics  whatever 
evacuates  that  which  may  be  in  the  ftomach.  5.  Cathartica, 
thofe  which  in  the  fame  general  way  evacuate  by  Jlool. 

6.  Diuretica,  thofe  which  encreafe  the  evacuation  of  urine; 

7.  Diaphoreticay  thofe  which  evacuate  by  the  furface  of  the 
body,  comprehending  the  infenfible  perfpiration  or  more 
grols  fweat.  All  thefe  excretions  depend  on  fecretion.  There 
is  another  evacuation  in  the  human  body  which  does  not 
depend  on  fecretiouy  viz.  the  menfl:rual  flux  in  women.  Me- 
dicines which  promote  this,  are  called  menagogUy  which 
term  is  alfo  applicable  to  the  haemorrhoids  in  men,  and  the 
lochiae  in  women. 
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Befides  the  terms  which  T  employ,  you  will  find  many 
more  in  the  Writers  on  Materia  Medica,  which,  though 
often  ufed  injudicioufly,  are  neverthelefs  ncceflary  to  be  un- 
derftood.  I  (hall  here  explain  them,  and  begin  with  the 
terms  fynonymous  to  thefe  I  have  ufed. 

I.  To  nutriejttia  are  the  terms  rejlaurantia  and  anaJeptica^ 
for  they  are  only ,  a  fpecies  of  mitrientia.  Writers  have 
extended  the  meaning  farther,  and  ranked  under  this  head, 
many  I  comprehend  under  medicines:  For  if  falep,  faty- 
rion,  &c.  be  reftoratives,  it  is  only  fo  far  as  they  are  nutri- 
tives. Linnaus  names  analeptica  thofe  medicines,  quee  vires 
znjiant,  or  which  quickly  give  a  certain  vigour  to  the  fyftem, 
as  wine,  &c,  but  thefe  properly  belong  to  the Jlimulantia. 

II.  Adjlringentia.  i .  Exjiccantia ;  this  term  fliould  be 
confined  to  external  medicines ;  for  though  laxity,  may 
depend  upon  moifture,  they  can  only  a£t  .in  external  appli- 
cations, for  if  there  be  fuch  internal  remedies  they  mull  zQc 
as  aftringents.  2.  Indurantia:  This  is  alfo  a  complex  term, 
for  they  harden,  by  bringing  the  fibres  clofer  together,  and 
fo  are  no  other  than  aftringents.  3.  Robcrantia:  This  is 
alfo  a  complex  term,  comprehending  medicines  of  different 
dalTes,  as  7iutrientia^  &c.  but  in  fo  far  as  thefe  medicines  a6l 
on  the  fimple  fibres,  they  are  the  fame  as  adjlringentia.  4. 
When  our  fibres  are  endued  with  a  power  neceffary  to  per- 
form the  functions,  they  are  faid  to  be  in  tone  ;  medicines, 
therefore,  which  promote  this  flate  are  called  tonic^  but 
they  a6t  only  as  aftringents.  5.  Sijlentia^  or  medicines 
which  flop  evacuations.  Thefe  are  commonly  ajlringent : 
But  this  term  ought  to  be  reje6led,  as  it  leads  to  an  am- 
biguity. Opium,  e.g.  is  a  powerful  fiftent,  though  it  does 
rot  a6t  by  its  aftringent  quality,  but  by  taking  off  the  fen- 
fibility  of  the  fibres,  and  fo  diminiftiing  their  ofciliations. 

III.  Emollientia.  i.Laxantia:  This  is  fynonymous  to 
emollientia,  and  perhaps  the  properer  of  the  two,  were  it  not 
ambiguous,  by  its  being  applicable  likewife  to  purgatives  of 
a  more  gentle  kind.  2.  Humeilantia :  This  term  is  alfo 
fynonymous,  comprehending  fuch  medicines  as  add  moifture 
to  the  fibres  which  is  perhaps  the  chief  effect  of  emollients; 
but  fome  extend  the  meaning  of  hume£lantia  farther,  to  en- 
creafe  the  fluid  part  of  the  fyftem  in  general. 

IV.  Stimulantia.  1.  Calefacientia :  As  there  is  no  way 
of  increafing  animal  heat,  but  by  increafing  motion,  all  the 
medicines  comprehended  under  this  term  are  really  ftimu- 
lants.    2.  Attrahentia This  term  ftri6tly  means  all  thofe 
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topical  medicines  that  determine  a  greater  flow  of  the 
humours  externally  ;  but  thefe,  in  my  opinion,  are  univer- 
fally  ftimulants.  The  term  attrahentia  comprehends  three 
fubdivifions ;  firft,  fuch  fubftances  as  increafe  the  heat  of 
the  part ;  fecondiy,  thofe  which  excite  the  heat  with  fome 
degree  of  inflammation,  qtW.^  ruhefacientia-^  thirdly,  thofe 
which  raife  blifters,  the  veftcantia,  and  now  frequently 
epifpajlicay  though  this  term  more  ftridly  implies  attrahentia, 
and  is  fynonymous  to  it. 

V.  Sedativa.    I  have  formerly  obferved,  that  this  is  a 
complex  indication  :  As  the  fubftances  which  diminifli  mo- 
tion in  the  fyftem  are  very  various,  hence  the  fynonymes  of 
fedativa  muft  be  fo  too ;  e.  g.  Antiphlogijlic  is  a  term  very 
generally  ufed  for  fubftances  which  abate  inflammation}  but, 
as  thefe  depend  on  an  increafed  motion,  in  this  fenfe  the 
term  is  the  fame  as  fedativa.    Antiphlogiftics  are  alfo  fuch 
medicines  as  relax  the  folids,  deftroy  contractility,  or  attenu- 
ate the  fluids  j  but  here  the  term,  being  too  loofe,  ought  to 
be  rejected.    2.  Refrigerantia :  This  term  is  more  precife, 
meaning  fuch  fubftances  as  diminifti  the  motion  of  a  par- 
ticular part,  or  of  the  fyftem  in  general.    I  fliall  not  here 
enquire  into  the  manner  in  which  thefe  effeCts  are  produced. 
3.  Anodyna  :  I'his  term  ftriftiy  means  medicines  which  eafe 
pain.    It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  there  is 
an  increafed  motion  in  every  cafe  of  pain  ;  if  fo,  which  1 
think  probable,  all  anodynes  are  fedatives.    Whatever  be  in 
ttiis,  anodynes,  I  may  fay,  afl:  firft  either  by  diminiftiing 
the  motion,  or  taking  off  the  feeling  of  the  pained  part. 
Of  late,  anodyne  has  been  confined  to  medicines  which  aft 
in  this  laft  way,^  and  is  therefore  commonly  underftood  to  be 
the  fame  with  hypnotica,  or  fuch  fubftances  as  induce  fleep, 
though  it  would  be  more  proper  to  make  a  diftin6tion.  «S'o>w- 
nifera  and  foporifera  are  the  fame  as  hypnotica,  and  all  fyno- 
nymous to  fedativa.    Laftly,  Paregorica,  which  by  the  an- 
cient Phyficians,  were  considered  as  fedativa,  and  the  ftriCl 
meaning  of  the  term  implies  that  fenfe. 

VI.  Antifpafmodica.  To  this  term,  the  only  fynonymous 
term  I  know,  is  carminative,  which  ftriCtly  implies  fuch 
antifpafmodics  as  have  the  power  of  taking  oflF  fpafms  de- 
pending on  intercepted  air  in  the  inteftines. 

VII.  Attenuantia.  T^efe  aft  either,  firft,  by  increafing 
the  quantity  of  our  fluids,  or,  fecondiy,  by  diminifhing  the 
cohefion,  the  quantity  continuing  the  fame.  1.  Diluentia: 
This  term  is  fynonymous  to  the  firft  fignification  of  attemi^ 
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antid^  and  diluents  only  a6l  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
-water  they  contain,  water  being  the  only  diluent :  But  wri- 
ters on  the  Materia  Medica  often,  improperly,  ufe  this  term 
in  the  fame  general  fenfe  as  aitenuantia.  i.  Incidentia: 
This  is  ufed  in  the  fecond  fignification  of  attenuantiay  and 
is  thus  called  from  a  fuppofed  theory,  that  fuch  fubrtances 
break  down  the  fluids  as  with  fharp  edges  or  points,  3.  Re- 
fohentia  are  properly  fuch  fubrtances  as  give  fluidity  to  por- 
tions of  our  fluids,  that  had  been  formerly  concreted.  Au- 
thors, however,  ufe  this  term  in  the  fame  general  fenfe  as 
attenuantia,  and  not  without  propriety,  as  the  ram€  medicines 
anfwer  both  intentions. 

■  VIII.  Infpijfantia.  i.  Incrajfantia :  This  term  is,  per- 
haps, equally  proper. 

IX.  Demulcentia.  Such  fubflances  as  cover  and  fiieath 
acrimony,  are  calleU  demulcents,  i.  Antacria':  Materia 
Medica  writers  ufe  this  term  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  I  do  detnul- 

■  centSy  but  improperly,  as  this  term  may  imply. every  medi- 
cine which  deftroys  acrimony,  as  antacida,  &c.  and  even 
thofe  which  obviate  acrimony,  as  the  antifeptica.  2.  Leni- 
entia:  This  has  been  ufed  for  emollientia^  but  it  is  properly 
fynonymous  to  demulcentia.  Other  terms  have  been  intro- 
duced from  theories,  e.  g.  Acrimony  has  been  fuppofed  to 
depend  on  angular  pointed  fpiculae,  hence  obtundentiuy  and 
obvoheniia,  which  mean  fuch  medicines  as  break  off  and 
ftieath  thefe  fpiculse  :  But  thefe  terms  fliould  be  avoided,  as 
this  theory  is  neither  clear  nor  well  founded.  Again,  it  has 
been  fuppofed  that  acrimony  depends  on  the  too  great  pre- 
valency  of  any  of  the  component  parts  of  the  blood,  and 
thofe  medicines  which  brought  it  back  to  its  own  natural 
Gate,  which  they  fuppofed  always  to  be  bland,  were  called 
temperantia. 

X.  Antacida.   Boerhaave  has  divided  this  clafs  into  abfor- 

■  bentia  and  immutantia  ;  by  the  firft,  fuppofing  fuch  fubftan- 
ces  as  took  the  acid  into  their  pores  without  changing  its 
nature ;  and  by  the  laft,  thofe  which  did.  But  we  now 
know  that  nothing  abforbs  an  acid,  without  a  tertium  quid 
refulting.  In  the  firfl:  intention,  abforbent  earths  can  only 
be  ufed ;  in  the  lafl,  alkaline  falts. 

XL  Antalkalina.   This  term  has  no  fynonymes. 

XII.  Antifeptica.  I  know  no  Synonymous  term  to  this 
but  condientioy  employed  by  De  Gorter.  By  antifepticsy  we 
mean  fuch  medicines  as  obviate  the  too  great  putrefcency  of 
our  fluids ;  but  condictitia  extends  farther,  implying  fuch 
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medicines  as,  without  obviating  any  particular  changes, 
keep  the  fluids  in  their  prefent  ftate.  But  the  fluid  circu- 
lating in  our  veflels  being  fubjed:  only  to  .putrefcency,  I 
cannot  fuppofe  that  any  fuch  medicines,  of  that  kind,  exift, 
except  they  are  antifeptics, 

XIII.  Errhina.  Synonymoup  to  this  term  is  ptarmica 
and  Jlermitatoria. 

'X.W.Sialagoga.  To  this  is  fynonymoustheeea-afpAeyittal/^ovJflc, 
which  is  likewii'e  fynonymous  to  errhina.  It  is  needlefs  to 
infift  more  upon  thefe  terms,  as  they  are  plain  from  the  very 
etymology ;  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  we  (hall  pafs  over 
thofe  that  follow  in  the  catalogue. 

I  fhall  next  take  notice  of  fuch  terms  as  have  been  em- 
ployed by  other  Materia  Medica  writers,  and  are  vaftly  too 
complex  to  give  a  diftinft  idea  of  the  indications  they  are 
intended  to  anfwer. 

Many  difeafes  have  been  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  ob- 
ftrudlion,  and  fo  the  cure  of  the  difeafes  muft  be  effefted  by 
removing  that  obftruftion :  Hence  the  terms  aperientia, 
deobjlruentia,  deoppilantia.  Aperientia  has  been  ufed,  in  a 
more  vague  fenfe,  for  every  medicine  which,  in  whatever 
manner,  diflblves  obftruftion  ;  and  alfo  for  fuch  as  increafe 
fecretions,  though  no  obftruftion  fubfifts.  Deoppilantia  has 
a  more  ftri^  allufion  to  the  nature  of  the  obftru<9:ion,  as 
when  it  proceeds  from  fomething  fluffing  up  the  veflels. 
But  none  of  thefe  terms  convey  any  flrift  meaning,  as  they 
do  not  explain  the  manner  of  their  aflion.  The  rtudenf, 
therefore,  ought  not  to  be  fatisfied,  till  he  has  carefully 
evolved  them,  and  reduced  the  medicines,  which  have  thefe 
terms  applied  to  them,  to  their  moft  Ample  afition. 

We  now  proceed  to  terms  employed  in  Chirurgical  indi- 
cations ;  and  firft,  of  thofe  in  cure  of  tumors.    Here  the 
firft  indication  is  to  difcufs  or  refolve ;  hence  the  terms  dif" 
cutientia  and  refohentia.     Although  I  do  not  deny  the 
ultimate  effe6t  of  thefe,  yet  the  terms  are  too  complex,  as 
comprehending  medicines  very  various  in  their  operations, 
emollientiay  antifpafmodica^  &c.    Reprimentiay  repercutientia, 
repellentioy  are  all  fuppofed,  by  many,  fynonymous  toajlrin- 
genttay  but  they  are  too  various  in  their  operation  to  come 
under  any  one  head;  for  though  facch.  faturniy  oak  bark, 
and  opium,  be  all  repellents,  yet  their  manner  of  operation 
is  very  different.    When  a  tumor  can  neither  be  repelled 
nor  difcufl'ed,  our  next  indication  is  to  attempt  fuppuration, 
wiiich  has  given  rife  to  the  terms  fuppurantia  and  maturantia. 
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Thefe  terms  are  too  general,  and  we  ought  to  confider  Irl 
what  manner  they  bring  about  their  effef^s,  whether  by 
operating  on  the  folids,  or  increafing  the  putrefcency  of 
the  fluids,  and  then  give  them  names  according  to  their 
moft  fimple  operation. 

Suppuration  being  brought  on,  our  next  intention  is  to 
produce,  or  continue,  good  pus:  Hence  the  term  digejiiva^ 
which  is  equally  complex  with  the  former,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  ftudioufly  evolved.  Digeftion  often  depends  on 
keeping  up  a  proper  degree  of  inflammatory  motion  in  the 
part,  and  frequently  alfo  on  removing  fungofities.  Deter- 
gentia,  ahjlergentia^  mundificantiay  depurantiOf  are  fynony- 
mous  terms.  Detergentia  and  abjiergtntia  have  been  transfer- 
red to  internal  remedies,  and  applied  to  fuch  as  have  the 
power  of  wafhing  off,  or  defl:roying  vifcidities  adhering  to 
the  veffels,  and  carrying  them  off  from  the  body  ;  and  there- 
fore, in  this  fenfe,  if  there  be  any  fuch,  they  are  no  other 
than  attenuantla.  Depurantia  have  been  defined  fuch  medi- 
cines as  cleanfe  the  body,  by  promoting  the  excretion  of  the 
degenerated  .fluids ;  therefore,  in  this  fenfe,  they  are  fyno- 
nymous  to  aperients  and  attenuants. 

The  next  indication  commonly  laid  down  by  Chirurglcal 
Writers,  in  the  cafe  of  ulcers,  is  to  renew  the  fubfl:ancej 
and  they  called  medicines  for  this  intention  farcotica.  This 
indication  is  entirely  imaginary,  unlefs  in  fo  far  as  it  is  ap- 
plied to  medicines  which  remove  obftacles  to  Nature's 
performing  the  operation,  and  therefore  are  nothing  but 
detergents  or  abftergents.  Another  indication  laid  down  by 
Surgeons,  is  to  agglutinate;  or  confolidate  ;  hence  aggluti- 
nantia  a'nd.  confolidantia,  as  though  thefe  medicines  united 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied.  But  this  indication  is 
equally  imaginary  with  the  former,  being  entirely  the  work 
of  nature ;  therefore  bandages  are  the  only  applications 
which  can  aflift  here.  Thefe  terms,  agglutimntta,  dec.  have 
been  transferred  to  remedies  given  internally,  and  are  then 
c&Wed  vulneraria.  This  indication  is  llkewife  entirely  the 
work  of  nature,  for  I  know  no  agglutinants,  and  only  two 
medicines  which  promote  fuppuration,  mercury  r>r!d  peru- 
vian  bark;  and  if  writers  on  the  Materia  Medua  do  mean 
any  thing  by  vulneraries,  it  is  afl:ringents,  but  they  are  un- 
fitly called  fo,  aftringents  being  never  proper,  nor  are  they 
indeed  ever  employed  in  fuch  cafes,  at  leaft  in  this  country, 
and  if  abroad,  it  is  rather  in  compliance  with  a  rotin  prac- 
tice, and  IQ  amufe  the  patient, 
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The  lafi  indication  in  the  cure  of  ulcers  is  to  cicatrize,  or 
draw  a  (kin  on  the  part.  The  medicines  fuppoled.to  anlwer 
this  end  are  called  epulotics  and  cicatrizers,  but  this  is  entirely 
an  operation  of  nature,  though  char  pie* ,  or  dry  powders, 
may  aflid:  it* 

I  am  to  mention  fome  terms  arifing  from  ai  fuppofed 
fpecific  property  in  the  medicines :  Thefe  were  fuppored  of 
two  kinds;  I.  Such  as  were  fpecific  to  a  certain  part  ot  the 
fyftem  ;  II.  To  particular  difeafes.    The  firfl;  divifion  has 
been  carried  to  great  excels,  as  there  is  fcarce  a  part  of  the 
fyftem  which  has  not  had  a  medicine  adapted  to  it ;  but  at 
firft  fight  this  divifion  muft  appear  falfe,  as  there  is  no  dif- 
eafe  of  any  particular  part  that  is  not  common  to  any  other 
part  of  the  fyftem.    I  fliall  now  mention  the  terms  of  this 
firft  divifion  in  my  ufual  orderj  a  capite  ad  calcem.    i.  Ce- 
phalics :  By  thefe  are  meant  fuch  medicines  as  are  fuited  to 
difeafes  of  the  head;  but  thefe  are  very  various  and  often 
oppofite  in  their  nature.    By  this  term  writers  generally 
mean  certain  fubftances,  which,  by  an  agreeable  odour 
and  fragrancy,  were  grateful  to  the  nerves  at  their  origin  in 
the  head.    If  this  were  the  cafe,  the  term  might  be  admit- 
ted: But  I  ftiall  afterwards  (how,  that  little  virtue  depends 
on  the  odour;  and  all  thofe  remarkable  for  their  odour  are 
ftimulants.    A  term  fynonymous  to  cephalic,  is,  2.  A^i?r- 
vous ;  but  this  is  ftill  more  ambiguous  and  extenfive  in  its 
fignification,  as  comprehending  medicines  fuited  to  all  ner- 
vous difeafes,  e.  g.  ftimulants,  fedatives,  antifpafmodics* 
3.  Ophthalmics  are  medicines  fuppofevl  to  a6l  fpecifically  in 
difeafes  of  the  eyes ;  but  as  medicines  good  for  difeafes  of 
the  eyes  are  alfo  equally  efficacious  for  the  fame  diforders 
in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  this  term  has  no  proper 
meaning.    Some  medicines,  as  euphrafta,  have  been  extoll- 
ed as  fpeclfics  here,  but  I  know  they  have  no  title  to  any 
pre-eminence.    4.  Pe£lora\sy  thoracics,  pulmonics^  pneumo- 
nicsy  are  all  terms  applied  to  medicines  fuited  to  difeafes  in 
the  breaft,  but  not  one  of  them  has  a  fpecific  virtue  ;  for  I 
imagine  thofe  medicines  which  iricreafe  the  bronchial  mucus 
will  alfo  promote  the  fecretion  of  mucus  in  any  other  part 
of  the  body.    But  writers  in' general  mean,  by  pe8:orals, 
all  thofe  medicines  which  promote  or  correct  the  bronchial 
mucus,  two  very  oppofite  effects,  and  therefore  the  terms 
are  confounding.    5.  Cardiacs,  .  Cordials  aft  in  general  on 
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the  nervous  fyftem,  and  not  fpecifically  on  the  heart.  6. 
Stomachics.  Many  of  thefe  medicines  excite  appetite  and 
promote  digeftion,  but  they  are  of  fuch  different  kinds,  and 
to  be  ufed  in  fuch  different  circumflances,  that  no  fuch 
term  ought  to  be  admitted.  With  regard  to  other  abdomi- 
nal vifcera,the  terms  are  applied  with  even  lefs  propriety  than 
in  the  former.  ).  Hepatic.  This  term  feems  to  have  no 
meaning  at  all,  as  we  cannot  conceive  any  medicine  has  a 
fpecific  operation  on  the  liver  perferable  to  any  other  part  of 
the  fyflem.  If  any  medicine  more  direflly  promoted  fecre- 
tion  of  bile,  it  might  be  called  hepatic.  Some  fuch  indeed 
have  been  fuppofed,  but  I  am  not  acquainted  wi:h  them. 

8.  Splenetics.    This  is  (till  more  improper  than  the  former, 

9.  Nephritics.    It  is  poflible  there  may  be  medicines  which 
zGt  more  direflly  on  the  kidneys,  but  it  is  only  in  fo  far  as 
they  are  diuretics.    Nephritics  are  appropriated  to  difeafes 
of  the  kidneys,  but  they  are  here  the  fame  with  demulcents, 
as  they  aft  by  defending  the  kidney  from  the  acrimony  of 
the  urine,  and  fharp  points  of  the  gravel*  Nephritics  have 
not  only  been  fuppofed  to  aO:  as  diuretics,  but  alfo  to  pufh 
out,  and  even  diflblve,  fand  or  gravel ;  but  we  know  none 
of  this  kind  but  fuch  as  are  diuretics.    10.  Uterine^s.  This 
term  is  equally  exceptionable  with  any  of  the  former,  for  I 
doubt  even  if  the  menagoga  a£t  direftly  on  the  uterus, 
li.  Aphrodifiacs :  The  medicines  which  a£l  on  the  genitals, 
and  Simulate  to  venery.    I  imagine  this  alfo  a  falfe  indica- 
tion ;  for  we  know  no  medicines  which  do  this  by  their 
immediate  aftion  on  thofe  Organs.    Cantharides  have  been 
fuppofed  to  be  of  this  kind,  but  they  a£l  only  by  being 
received  into  the  blood,  and  ftimulating  the  bladder,  and 
fo  communicating  their  effe£ts  to  the  organs  of  generation. 
There  are  other  aphrodifiacs,  which  are  fuppofed  to  increafe 
the  feminal  turgefcency  J  but  thefe  are  imaginary,  for  we 
know  none  but  nutrients,  which,  by  being  long  detained  in 
the  fyftem,  diftend  all  the  velTels,  and  the  feminal  veficles 
alfo.    12.  Antaphrodiftacs.    I  can  fay,  with  more  certainty, 
that  this  is  an  unmeaning  indication. 

II.  We  now  come  to  confider  fpccifics,  with  regard  to 
particular  difeafes.  Many,  diffalisfied  with  the  reafonings 
of  dogmatic  Phyficians,  have  been  led  into  puriuits  of 
fpecifics  :  If  this  could  be  done  with  fuccefs  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  very  defirablc ;  but  at  this  day  I  know  no  medicine 
whofe  action  I  do  not  think  I  can  explain  by  its  anfwering 
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a  particular  indication,  which  entirely  deftroys  the  notions 
of  a  fpecific. 

I  (hall  content  myfelf  with  barely  enumerating,  in  our 
ufual  order,  the  terms  of  fiich  fuppofed  fpecifics,  what  we 
have  already  faid  fuperfeding  a  farther  explanation :  Anti 
cpilepticaf  anti  maniaca,  anti  melancholic  a,  anti  hypochondriac  a, 
mti  catarrhaliuy  anti  phthiftca^  anti  he£\ica^  anti  cache iiicUf 
anti  dyfenteriea,  anti  i^erica,  anti  Jlrumatica^  anti  fcorbutica, 
anti  podagrica,  anti  venerea,  anti  febrilia. 

We  now  proceed  to  another  divifion  of  terms  arifing  from 
fuperrtition  or  falfe  notions. 

Anti  magica,  anti  pharmaca,  anti  toxica,  alexeteria,  anti 
gala^ophora,  anti  laiiifera,  or  laEiifuga,  ebolica,  arijiolochica, 
aboriiva,  Uthontriptica^  catagtnatica.  I  have  put  lithontriptica 
in  this  catalogue,  though  1  allow  there  are  fome  medicines 
which  deferve  that  name,  as  aq.  calcis  and  alkaline  falts  ; 
but  thefe  have  been  but-lately  found  out,  and  as.  the  term 
is  ufed  in  the  Materia'  Mrdica  'WnterSy  its:  improperly 
applied.  ,  ;•.  ,  .  . 

Thus  far  have' I  thought  proper  to  treat  of  terms,  in 
order  to  alTift  your  underftandmg  of  different  Authors,  and 
to  guard  you  againft  their  ambiguous  and  inaccurate  expref- 
lions.  ■  '  '    •     :  : 

Before  proceeding  fd'  -fitii"  - immediate  bufinefs,  we  Ihall 
mention  two  indications  oHijtted  in  the  catalogue  j  .the  firft, 
erodentia,  or  medicines  which  deftroy  the  fimple  fibres ; 
fecondly,  anthelmintica :  This  indication  is  a"  proper  one,  as 
there  are  medicines  which  a£l  fpecifically  on  worms,  but  it 
could  not  be  introduced  into  my  plan. 

N  U  T  R  L  E  N  T  ^  A. 

Perhaps  the  whole  of  our  fubjeft  might  be  divided  into 
food  and  medicine.  The  firfl:  is  implied  by  the  term  nutrien- 
tia,  which  comprehends  every  thing  ufed  by  mankind  in 
their  daily,  food,  as  well  the  fubftances  which  are  ftriftly 
nutrient,  as  thofe  which  are  employed  to  obviate  and  correal 
the  degeneracy  to  which  the  nourifhment  is  liable.  But 
more  ftriftly  nutrieniia  are  fuch  fubftances  as  are  fitted  by 
the  vital  power  to  be  converted  into  our  fluids  and  folids,  in 
order  to  fuftain  their  growth  and  repair  theij  daily  wafte. 
Here  a  quejflion  arifes,  whether  our  folids  and  fluids  are 
formed  from  one  common  aliment,  or  out  of  a  mixed,  i.  e: 
one  containing  a  principle  of  nourifliment  fuited  to  each. 
The  firft  opinion  appears  to  me  the  moft  probable. 
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All  aliment  differs  in  two  particulars;  firft,  as  it  is  already 
afllmilated  into  the  animal  nature,  or  requires  to  be  con- 
wr/t/into  it,  by  a  particukr  procefs  of  the  animal  oeco- 
jiomy.  Of  the  firfl:  kind  are  all  animal  fubjlances,  which, 
if  not  fimilar,  are  nearly  fo  to  our  nature,  and  require  only 
for  that  alTimilation  falution  and  mixture.  The  fecond  kind 
com}pre\\Qx\drvegetableSy  which  muft  undergo  leveral  changes 
before  they  can  be  alTimilated.  But  as  the  nouriftiment  of 
all  animals,  even  of  thofe  who  live  on  other  animals,  can 
originally  be ;  traced  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  is  plain 
that  the  principle  of  all  nouriihm.cnt  is  in  vegetables,  and 
that,  therefore,  we  ought  t.o  begin  with  .thefc. 

VEGETABLE.  ALIMENT. 

The  firft  queftion  that  arifes  here  is,  What  are  the  vege- 
tables which,  are.  peculiarly  appropriated  for  food  Perhaps 
there  is.no:  vegetable  but  what  affords  aliment  to  fome 
animal.    But  I  will  venture  to  fay,,  that  in  human  aliment  f 
a  choice  is  neceflary,  and  a  diftinftion  ought  to  be  made.  ; 
The  firft:  djftinftion  is,  that  thofe  vegetables  which  are  of  a  | 
mild,  bland,  agreeable  tafte,  are  proper  «owr//Z»OTf«/ ;  while  | 
thofe  of  an  ,  acrid,  bitter,  naMfgojas  .nat.ure  are  improper,  j 
Every  body,  en  gros^  will  allow  the  truth  of  this.    There  i 
are,  however,  fdveral         fubftances  ihat  we  ufe  as  food, 
but  the  mild,  the  bland,  the  agreeable,  are  in  the  largeft  j 
proportion  in  every  vegetable ;  whereas  the  acrid,  the  bitter, 
the  difagreeable  enter  in  the  leaft  quantity  ;  which  laft,  I 
however,  may  prove,  nouriftiment,  provided  our  fyftem  is  | 
capable  of  fubduing  their  nature.    Thu's  we  fee  that  fome 
animals  live  on  what  is  poifonpus  to  others,  which  feems  i 
entirely  owing  to  the  particular  conformation  of  thefe  ani-  ^ 
inais.    Of  all  thefe  animals  the  human  body  is  moft  deli- 
cate in  the  choice  of  its  food,  and  the  acrid,  bitter,  an4 
difagreeable  can  never  be  admitted  as  aliment.    There,  j 
however,  feem  fome  exceptions.    Thus  celeri  and  endive  \ 
are  ufed  in  common  foody  both  fubftances  of  confiderable  [ 
acrimony ;  but  you  muft  obfervc,  that  when  we  ufe  them, 
they  are  previoufly  blanched,  which  almoft  entirely  deprives 
them  of  that  fuipicious  tendency.    Or  if  we  employ  other 
acrid  fubftances,  we  generally,  in  ,  great  mcafurc,  deprive 
them  of  their  acrimony  by  boiling.    In  diff^erent  countries 
the  fame  plants  grow  wiih  diffx?rent  degrees  of  acrimony. 
Thus  garlic  here   feldom  enters  our  food;  but  in  the 
fouthcrn  countries,  where  they  grow  more  mild,  they  are 
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frequently  ufed  for  that  purpofe.    Again,  the  plant  which 
furnifhes  cajfada^  being  very  acrimonious,  and  even  poifo- 
nous  in  its  recent  ftate,  affords  an  inftance  of  the  neceflity 
of  preparation  of  acrid  fubftances  even  in  thefe  countries  ; 
for  by  a  particular  management  they  allow  the  acrimonious 
juice  to  run  off,  and  the  farinaceous  nutritious  part  of  it  is 
left  behind.    Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  maintain,  that 
we  ufe  no  acrid  fubftances  in  our  food  that  are  not  previoufly 
deprived  of  their  acrimony  ;  or,  if  we  do,  they  are  only 
employed  as  condimenta.    But  if  the  queftion  ftill  remain,  if 
it  is  ftill  urged,  that  acrid  fubftances  are  employed  in  our 
food,  I  allege  they  are  only  fuch  as  the  human  body,  by 
its  particular  conformation,  is  capable  to  fubdue.    Here  then 
begins  the  divifion  of  plants  into  food  and  medicine,  the 
mild,  the  bland,  the  agreeable  plants,  or  their  parts,  being 
fit  for  food  ;  while  the  acrid,  &c,  are  proper  for  medicine. 
For  this  reafon  Linnaeus's  aphorifms  are  well  founded, 
injtpida  tff  inodora  nutriunt,  fapidiora  non  niitriiint.  The 
reafon  is  very  obvious,  for  unlefs  fubftances  afj^e^  remarkably 
our  organs  of  fenfe,  they  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  operate 
powerfully  on  our  fyftem.   And  this  very  effefit  of  operating 
powerfully  on  our  fyftem,  deftroys  their  expediency  as  food. 
Again,  as  fapid  and  odorous  fubftances  have  the  power  of 
operating  changes  in  our  fyftem,  they  muft  afl:  on  the 
nervous  power,  the  part  chiefly  changeable.    The  infipid 
and  bland  do,  indeed,  aft  on  our  fluids,  but  the  changes 
they  produce  muft  be  very  Jlow. 

We  ftiall  now  enquire  what  part  of  the  mild  and  bland 
fubftances  conftitutes  the  proper  aliment.    In  general,  the 
more  fweet  fubftances  are  all  nutritious:  Thefe  are  little 
known  here  as  food,  but  in  the  warmer  climates  make  the 
greateft  part  of  it.   We  have  now  fads  to  prove,  that  fugar 
alone  is  nutritious,  and  we  ftiall  afterwards  endeavour  to 
prove,  that  all  fruits  we  ufe  are  nutritious  only  from  their 
fugar.    Here,  the  farinaceous  fubftances  are  more  evidently 
nutritious,  as  likewife  the  bland  mucilaginous.    Thefe  two 
are  nearly  connecled  with  each  other,  and  both  with  the 
faccharine  fubftance  ;  for  all  farinaceous  fubftances,  before 
maturity,  are  fweet,  and,  after  maturity,  can  be  reftored  to 
their  fweet  ftate  by  malting.    Again,  in  fruits  we  obferve  a 
change  from  fweet   to  farinaceous,   which  laft  property 
many  of  them  attain  upon  matu^^^ity  ;  and  all  farinaceous 
fubftances,  when  mature,  abound  in  oil    fo  that  it  appears 
that  the  faccharine  and  oily  part,  blended  together,  make 
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the  mucilaginous  and  farinaceous  matters,  /.  e.  the  inter- 
mediate ftates  between  fugar  and  oil ;  fo  that  I  conclude,  that 
fugar  and  oil  blended  together,  and  forming  the  farinaceous 
fubftance,  is  the  nutritious  part  of  vegetables.  You  will 
now  fee  what  I  formerly  aflerted,  that  either  oil  may  enter 
into  the  nutritious  fubftance,  or  that  the  nutiitious  fubftance, 
by  animal  procefs,  may  afford  oil. 

We  are  next  to  confider  on  what  the  difference  of  nutri- 
tious fubftances  depend.  This  turns  on  two  heads;  i.  On 
the  quantity  of  nutriment  each  fubftance  contains  ;  2-  On 
its  being  more  or  lefs  eafily  affimilated. 

1.  This  depends  on  two  circumftances  ;  i.  On  their  con- 
taining the  proportion  of  fugar,  or  oil,  or  both ;  and  that 
proportion  even  being  given,  it  may  depend  alfo  on  the 
texture  of  the  fubjeQ:,  which  allows  a  quantity  of  nourifli- 
ment  more  or  lefs  eafily  to  be  extrafVed  from  it.  Thus,  e.  g. 
if  my  ftomach  extra6t  from  a  plant,  which  contains  a  lefs 
proportion  of  nouriftiment  than  another,  that  nouriftiment 
more  eafily^  it  will  compenfate  for  the  quantity.  As  to  the 
difference,  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  nourifhment  each 
fubjeSi  affordsy  we  refer  that  till  we  come  to  treat  of  each  in 
particular. 

2.  As  to  more  or  lefs  eafy  aftimilation.  This  difference 
arifes  not  only  from  quality  of  the  fubftance  taken  in,  but 
alfo  as  often  from  its  relation  to  the  ftomach,  or  ftate  of  the 
animal  organs.  Nothing  is  more  common,  or  more  ridicu- 
lous, than  to  afk  whether  this  or  that  fubftance  be  whole- 
fome.  As  to  the  quantity,  indeed,  the  anfwer  might  be 
cafy ;  but  as  to  quality  it  entirely  depends  on  peculiarity  of 
conftitutipn.  7  he  changes  our  aliment  undergo,  are  of 
three  kinds ;  j.  In  refpeft  pf  affimilation;  2.  of  folution  ; 
2-  mixture. 

r.  Affimilation  implies  a  change  of  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
jeft,  which  fpontaneoufly  is  inclined  to  alterations,  different 
from  thofe  intended  to  be  wrought  by  the  affmiilatory  pro- 
cefs;  e,g.  all  vegetables  are  fpontaneoufly  acefcent,  and  as 
there  is  nothing  of  that  beyond  the  prima  via,  it  is  necef- 
fary,  therefore,  that  it  ftiould  be  overcome.  Againft  this  it 
may  be  obje£led,  that  vegetables  are  both  acefcent  and 
alkalefcent;  but  I  am  ready  to  prove  them  all  of  the  firft 
nature.  Do  vegetables  then  become  acid  previous  to  their 
undergoing  any  other  change  ?  I  confefs  this  is  my  opinion, 
though  it  is  not  the  common  one.  For  it  is  fuppofed,  e.g. 
that  in  the  ftomach  of  a  ftrong  healthy  man  the  food  inftead 
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of  becoming  acid,  tends  direftly  to  the  putrefaftive  fermen- 
tation- The  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  this  opinion 
are,  i.  'I'hat  an  acid  fermentation  cannot  be  earned  on 
without  a  confiderable  admiflion  of  air,  and  that  the  fto- 
mach,  being  a  clofe  vejfel,  excludes  the  accels  of  that  fluid; 
2.  That  the  heat  of  the  ftomach  is  too  great  for  the  acetous 
procefs;  and,  3.  That  the  admixture  of  the  fpontaneoufly 
putrefcent  animal  fluids  would  befides  obviate  this  acef- 
cency. 

As  to  the  firfl:  objedion,  the  f!:omach  is  not  the  clofe  veflel 
alleged,  for  it  admits  a  large  quantity  of  ^/r  along  with 
the  food,  &c.  Secondly,  I  have  found,  by  accurate  expe- 
riments, that  the  acetous  fermentation  can  be  carried  on  in 
a  heat  equal  to  that  of  the  human  body,  I  believe  even  it  is  not 
free  of  the  vinous ;  although  I  confefs  that  it  will  be  difficult 
to  conduct  the  procefs  in  fuch  degree  of  heat,  yet  it  may  be 
done,  and  indeed  it  always  does  take  place,  although  rapidly, 
and  foon  terminating  in  the  acetous  procefs.  Thirdly,  as  to 
this  objection.  Dr.  Pringie,  I  think,  has  fufficiently  proved, 
that  the  admixture  of  animal  fluids  cannot  hinder  the  ace- 
tous procefs,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  certain  propor- 
tion ^hey  promote  it.  None  of  thefe  three  circumftances, 
therefore,  are  fuflScient  to  prevent  the  fpontaneous  tendency 
of  the  vegetable  aliment  to  acidity  ;  and  I  am  certain,  from 
experiments,  that  the  vegetable  aliment  firfl:  turns  acid  in  the 
ftomach ;  for  every  ftomach,  human  or  brute,  is  always, 
-on  examination,  found  to  have  an  acid  prefent  in  it.  Hence 
that  acefcency  is  not  a  difeafe,but  a  ftep  towards  afllmilation: 
And  if  Phyficians  obferve  difeales  proceeding  from  this 
caufe,  they  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  fate  and  degree  oi 
it.  As  to  the  ftate  or  condition  of  it  I  think,  it  is  this : 
Whenever  the  aliment  enters  into  a  high  vinous  fermenta- 
tion, with  copious  generation  of  fixed  air,  commonly 
called  gas  filvejlre,  as  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  produced 
in  the  ordinary  vinous  procefs,  it  becomes  a  difeafe^  and  has 
the  power  of  deftroying  the  mobility  and  contraBility  of  the 
moving  fibres,  and  even  the  tone  of  the  ftomach  itfelf, 
producing  there  flatulency  and  fpafm  from  irregular  motions 
of  the  nervous  power,  and,  at  iaft,  ftupor,  lethargy,  apo- 
plexy, and  death.  This  happens  chiefly  from  fault  of 
animal  organs ;  for  though  it  appears,  by  Pringle's  experi- 
ments, that  animal  fluids  do  not  prevent  fermentation,  yet 
they  have  the  power  in  their  found  ftate  of  moderating  the 
geniralion  of  air. 

When 
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When  acidity  is  a  difeafe,  it  always  depends  on  the  aborc, 
and  on  the  degree  or  quantity  of  it ;  for  although  I  have  faid 
that  acidity  is  neceflary,  yet  it  fhould  only  be  of  fuch  a 
degree  as  afterwards  to  be  overcome  by  the  mixture  of  the  ani- 
mal fluids.  1  have  yet  only. mentioned  the  organs  as  the  caule 
of  acidity ;  but  it  alfo  depends  on  the  quantity  of  acid  naturally 
in  the  vegetable,  and  its  tendency  to  undergo  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation. For  the  difeafe,  confifts  not  fo.  much  in  acidity  as 
in  the  vinous  fermentation.  For  if  we  take  in  vegetable  mat- 
ters, after  having  undergone  the  vinous  fermentation,  their 
eflfefts  are  not  fo  much  to  produce  flatulency,  but  depend 
on  the  quantity  of  acid  taken  in.  Hence  farinaceous  fub- 
ftances,  naturally  acefcent,  when  leavened,  /wipft/t',  though 
i\ot  prevent,  the  generation  of  flatulencies  and  hence  the 
fai^ie  quantity  of  vinegar  does  not  produce  equally  bad  ef- 
fe<5ls,  as  of  vegetable  unfermented  juices. 

Acidity,  as *a  difeafe,  depends  on  the  aliment ;  i.  As  it 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  faccharine  matter.  2.  When 
to  that  is  joined  a  frefh  acidity,  which  renders  it  more  liable 
to  ferment,  Inrtances  of  this  in  the  fru^us  aci do  dulcei, 
3.  When,  by  a  precious  accident,  it  is  put  into  a  ftate  of 
active  vinous  fermentation,  and  in  its:  fermenting  rtatc  is 
taken  into  the  ftomach,  as  new  wines,  ales,  &c.  Thefe 
are  the  qualities  that  are  apt  to  be  moft  hurtful  in  their  ctn- 
fequences.  On  the  contrary,  thofe  fubflances  which  have 
undergone  fermentation,  are  lefs  liable  to  produce  bad  effects, 
and  only  do  fo  from  their  quantity. 

In  the  next  place,  this  morbid  tendency  in  the  aliment 
depends  on  the  ftate  of  the  body,  and  chiefly  on  a  weaker 
action  of  the  ftomaph  (for  I  pafs  over  the  efFeQ;s  of  the 
gafl:ric  liquors,  as  we  are  yet  but  little  acquainted  with  them, 
aiid  as  thefe  effe<5ls  depend  on  the  ftate  of  the  ftomach). 
To  the  more  or  lefs  brifk  aftion  of  the  ftomach,  may  like- 
wife  be  referred  the  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  nutritious 
juice  emulged,  or  fqueezed  out ;  and  alfo  in  proportion  to 
the  weaker  ftate  of  the  ftomach,  the  food  is  long^^r  retained 
there. 

Thefe  are  the  circumftances  which  ftiould  be  in  view, 
with  regard  to  aliments,  in  difterent  perfons. 

When  the  almient  is  pufhcd  into  the  intejlines,  its  acef- 
cency  is  more  certainly  overcome  by  the  addition  of  the 
bile,  and  a  fupply  of  pancreatic  and  inteftinal  fluids,  analo-  ^ 
gous  to  the  Jaliva.  and  gaftric  liquor;  and  as  the  aliment 
never  reJls  m  the  inteftines,  it  is  always  expofed  to  mixtur^^ 
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of  new  juices.  EfFecls  of  the  bile  on  the  aliment  are  as 
yet  little  known.  Vegetable  acids  change  the  bile  in  colour, 
confidence,  and  tafte,  which  laft  is  fweet,  and  this  mixture 
probably  affords  a  new  ftimulus  when  the  acidity  prevails ; 
and  in  this  way  our  vegetable  aliment  Jlimulates  the  intef- 
tines,  produces  purging,  and  even  a  greater  difcharge  of 
choler  itfelf. 

It  has  been  imagined  by  Phyficians,  that  aliments  differ 
in  their  effe^s  on  the  bile,  fome  encreaftng  its  acrimony,  &c. 
but  what  they  have  faid  feems  to  me  loofe  and  inaccurate. 
Whether  there  are  fubftances  which  have  different  proper- 
ties with  regard  to  the  bile,  I  dare  not  determine ;  and  I 
think  whatever  is  faid  by  authors  on  this  fubjeft  may  be 
reduced  to  the  greater  or  lefs  acidity  of  the  aliment. 

2.  This  is  all  that  is  neceffary  to  be  faid  with  regard  to 
the  aflimilation  of  the  aliment  ;  we  are  next  to  treat  of  its 
folubility.  Solubility  always  depends  on  the  more  or  lefs  firm 
texture  of  the  fubjeQ:.  We  arc  apt  to  miftake  on  this  head  ; 
for  animal  fubft.ances,  though  leemingly  of  more  cohefion, 
are  found,  by  a  weight  appended,  to  be  of  eafier  folubiliiy. 
Solubility,  then,  is  more  to  be  noted  in  vegetables  than 
animals ;  thus  the  hufks  of  vegetables  are  of  much  more 
difficult  folubility  than  animal  lubftances  of  apparently  the 
lame  cohefion.  In  general,  the  foft,  pulpy,  ^c.  vegetable 
lubftances  are  eafily  foluble,  and  the  tough,  &c.  the  con- 
trary, and  thefe  are  alio  the  longer  retained  in  the  ftomach. 
Almoft  all  vegetable  fubffances  employed  in  diet  are  fpe- 
cifically  lighter  than  water,  and  confequently  than  the 
gaflric  fluids ;  hence  they  will  float  near  the  cardia,- and 
caufe  eruftations.  For  fome  hours  thefe  former  fubftances 
give  no  uneafmcfs,  but  afterwards  begin  to  operate  on  the 
upper  orifice  of  the  ftomach.  1.  The  folubility  of  our  ali- 
ment is  diverfified  according  to  the  firmnefs  of  texture  ;  for, 
in  proportion  to  the  folubility,  two  fubflances,  containing 
equal  quantity  of  nourifliment,  give  more  or  lefs  of  it  to  the 
extraSing  powers,  and  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
nourifhment  extracted,  more  or  lefs  faeceg  are  left.  Vege- 
table aliments,  cateris paribus,  give  more  faeces. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  mixture  of  the  aliment.  When- 
ever the  oil  and  watery  parts  of  our  aliment  are  naturally 
mixed,  the  ftomach  does  little.  But  commonly  this  is  not 
the  cafe,  and  the  oil  and  water  feparate  in  .the  ftomach,  and 
muft  be  at  laft  in  that  vifcus  intimately  confounded.  This  pre- 
vious mixture  need  little  to  be  regarded  in  ftrong  ftomachs, 

but 
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but  in  weak  ones ;  in  this  cafe  the  oil  and  water  feparate, 
ihe  former  floating  near  the  upper  orifice,  andcaufing  un- 
eafy  fymptoms.  I  have  known  many  perfons  whofe  erudta- 
tions  were  purely  oily,  and  would  flame  in  the  fire,  and,  in- 
deed, this  is  the  ftrongcft  proof  of  a  weak  ftomach.  Oil  is 
liable  to  particular  changes :  Out  of  the  body  it  checks 
fermentation,  but  is  apt  in  weak  fl:omachs  to  turn  rancid, 
and  occafion  heart-burn,  a  difeafe  more  frequent  from  this 
than  any  other  caufe.  Not  only  is  the  aliment  thus  diverfi- 
fied,  but  the  qualities  of  the  food  alfo  often  depend  on 
peculiar  fenfibility  of  the  ftomach,  or  idiofyncrafy,  which 
hereoftener  occur  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  fyftem,  e.  g. 
With  refpeft  to  honey,  though,  indeed,  1  think,  fome 
reafon  may  be  given  for  this,  fuch  perfons  being  often 
aflfefted  with  it  who  are  afFefted  with  acidity,  as  honey 
confifts  of  acid  and  fugar,  the  matter  of  fermentation. 
This  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  fuch  perfons  eating  it  with 
impunity,  when  new,  mixed  with  the  comb,  or  when,  by 
boiling,  its  air  is  difllpated,  and  its  acid  more  intimately 
mixed  with  the  faccharine  part.  I  am  not  certain  whether 
this  theory  be  found,  but  though  it  be^  it  cannot  extend  to 
fpafmodic  fymptoms,  &c.  produced  by  a  fmall  bit  of  egg, 
crab,  &c.  which  fymptoms  can  only  be  explained  from 
:  idiofyncrafy.  Thefe  extraordinary  inftances  lead  me  to 
Xufpeft  the  fenfibility  of  the  ftomach  extends  further  than  is 
fufpe^^ed,  and  may  be  reckoned  the  caufe  of  diff^erent 
taftes,  &c.  The 'primary  caufe  of  the  ftomach's  fenfibility 
feems  to  be,  that  it  may  extend  this  fenfibility  over  the 
fyftem. 

That  the  ftomach  is  fenfible  to  difi^erent  degrees  of  folu- 
bility  and  mixture,  is  evident  from  what  has  been  already  faid. 
Thus,  a  quantity  of  warm  water  and  oil  is  almoft  always 
thrown  up.  A  fmall  quantity  of  oil  itfelf  will  produce  this 
eflPeft.  The  different  fenfibility  of  the  ftomach  will  deter- 
mine the  ftay  of  the  food  in  that  organ.  Hence  peculiar 
flavours  affeft  this  longer  or  ftiorter  ftay.  To  all  thefe  I 
have  to  add  a  peculiar  effe6k  of  the  fenfibility  of  the  ftomach, 
viz..  whenever  the  ftomach  is  employed  in  digefting  the 
aliment,  it  feems  to  be  an  eftabliflied  law  of  the  animal 
ceconomy,  that  there  is  more  or'  lefs  fever  excited  during 
the  time  of  digeftion,  nccelfary,  indeed,  in  fome  degree, 
but  when  it  proceeds  to  a  noxious  one  it  ought  to  determine 
a  change  of  our  aliment.  Thefe  preliminaries  being  fettled 
I  proceed  to  talk  of  particular  circuraftances. 
^  With 
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With  regard  to  the  vegetable  aliments,  I  have  thrown 
them  into  three  divifions.  The  firft  comprehends  all  the 
different  kinds  of  nutriment ;  the  fecond  the  drinks ;  the  third 
the  condiments.  Again,  I  have  divided  the  foods  according 
to  the  quantity  of  nutriment  they  afford,  fetting^hem  in  the 
following  order,  viz.  fruits,  herbs,  roots,  feeds;  thus  giving 
the  leafl  nourifhment  firfl,  &c.  This,  however,  is  not 
ftriftly  true,  as  fome  fruits  are  more  nourifhing  than  certain 
herbs,  or  perhaps  roots,  &c,  but  thefe  exceptions  (hall  be 
marked  as  we  go  along.  Fruits  are  fubdivided  into  thofe 
we  eat  frejhy  or  thofe  we  eat  dry,  or  more  concentrated. 
With  regard  to  the  whole,  I  have  not  pretended  to  enume- 
rate all  the  different  kinds  of  aliment,  as  they  differ  in 
different  countries  ;  and  as  of  many  of  them  I  have  little  or 
no  experience :  I  lhall,  therefore,  confine  myfelf  to  thofe 
known  in  this  country,  and  from  what  application  may  be 
made  to  fuch  as  occur  elfewhere. 

In  the  Catalogue,  feveral  blank  fpaces  are  left,  which 
(hews  that  all  thofe  which  fland  near  each  other  are  of  fimilar 
virtues  and  qualities,  and  differ  more  or  jefs  from  thofe 
which  are  feparated  from  them.  Among  the  vegetables 
thefe  blank  fpaces  indicate  a  natural  order  among  the  Bota- 
nifls,  which  alfo  points  out  fomewhat  of  refemblance  in 
virtue  of  fubflances  thus  ranked  together.  The  letters  a,  b, 
c,  d,  &:c.  fignify  that  fomewhat  of  a  general  title  might 
have  been  inferted  ;  e.  g.  at  {a)fru^us  acido  dulces,  [b)  cu- 
curbitacei,  [c)  herba  efculenta. 

As  to  the  firfl:  head,  comprehending  theyrz/^M/^7f/Wo  dulces:, 
they  are  divided  into  recent  and  dried.  Of  thefe  the  firfl 
divifion  conflitutes  a  natural  order,  called  by  Linnaeus 
Drupacea,  or  the  flone  fruits.  The  virtues  of  thefe,  and 
all  other  recent  fruits,  depend  on  four  qualities,  acerbity, 
acidity,  fweetnefs,  and  difference  of  texture.  By  acerbity  I 
mean  acidity  joined  to  aujlerity,  or  fiypticity ;  acidity  and 
fweetnefs  are  fimple  qualities,  though  fometimes  joined,  as 
in  the  acido  dulces.  Thefe  different  qualities  appear  in  the 
fame  fruit,  according  to  the  progrefs  of  maturation. 

Firfl  AcERBiT  Y  appears,  then  more  pure  acidity,  and 
laflly,  fweetnefs.  In  fo  far  as  fruits  are  acerb,  they  fhould 
be  rejefled  from  our  aliment  into  the  clafs  of  medicines, 
where  we  fhall  fpeak  of  them  under  aflringeiiiij.  We  ought 
to  obferve  here,  however,  that  acerb  fruits  are  lefs  liable"  to 
anaftive  fermentation,  and  have, in  fome  meafure,  the  effe6:3 
of  acids  in  flimulating  the  ftomach  and- encreafing  appetite. 
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Being  of  firmer  texture  they  are  of  lefs  eafy  rolutlon,  apt 
to  be  retained  longer  in  the  ftomach,  and,  though  iel's  acid 
themfelves,  are  more  apt  to  generate  a  noxious  one.  They 
have  the  cooling  virtues  of  acids,  but  are  more  to  be  taken 
notice  of  fo?  their  aflringency,  by  both  which  qualities  they 
diminifh  the  peilftaltic  motion  of  the  inteftines,  retard  the 
pafiage  of  the  aliment,  and  occafion  an  accumulation  and 
retention  of  hardened  fteces. 

2.  Acidity.  In  moderate  degree  acids  are  grateful  to 
theftomacb,  and  excite  appetite.  Direflly  as  acid  they  are 
refrigerant,  /.  e.  they  weaken  the  aftive  power  of  the  animal 
fibres.  This  is  not  inconfiflent  with  iVimulating,  which 
afterwards  I  fhall  fhew  is  often  combined  with  a  refrigerant 
power  in  one  and  the  fame  fubjeQ:.  Again,  by  weakening 
the  ftomach,  they  weaken  the  whole  fyftem.  The  acid  of 
vegetables  is  never  pure,  but  commonly  joined  with  a  fweet, 
and  therefore  in  ftomachs  fo  difpofed,  is  apt  to  produce  there 
an  aftive  noxious  fermentation. 

3.  Sweetness.  This  is  the  only  nutritious  quality  of 
vegetables,  and  as  fuch  is  perfe£tly  innocent,  but  is  liable 
alfo  to  bad  effefls  from  fpontaneous  changes,  which  depend 
on  its  accompanying  acid,  and  the  weaknefs  of  the  animal 
organs.  All  thefe  have,  in  the  inteftines,  a  purgative  qua- 
lity, from  the  changes  they  produce  on  the  bile,  acerbity  as 
acidy  and  fweet nefs  as  changed  into  an  acid. 

4.  Texture.  As  of  more  aqueous  and  tender  confid- 
ence they  are  more  readily  diffolved,  and  hence,  perhaps, 
are  more  liable  to  fermentation.  If  of  a  very  compaft  tex- 
ture, by  flaying  longer  in  the  fbomach,  they,  however, 
are  apt  to  generate  a  ftrong  acid. 

Thefe  are  the  qualities  of  fruits;  and  one  may  judge 
from  the  tafte  what  nature  they  will  be  of,  the  ftate  of  the 
ftomach  being  known.  Let  us  then  apply  thefe  general 
principles  to  the  ftone  fruits.  Thefe  are  of  a  foft  lax  texture, 
and  their  juices  dilute,  by  which  means  they  are  cafily  dif- 
folved in  the  flomach,  and  for  this  reafon  they  are  apt  to  be 
taken  in  large  quantities :  As  they  are  acido  dulces,  they  are 
apt  to  ferment,  perhaps  more  fo  than  any  others,  from  the 
quantity  fwallowed  ;  hence  they  produce  a  copious  acid, 
which  irritating  the  inteftines,  caufes  diarrhoeas  and  cholera, 
taking  their  rii'e  more  frequently  from  this  than  anyolhtr 
caufe.  Upon  the  whole,  I  endeavour  io  afPign  virtues 
in  general,  and  I  beg  it  may  always  be  noticed,  I  except 

particular 
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particular  virtues :  Thus  there  are  plumbs  of  firmer  tex- 
ture, and  therefore  as  little  liable  to  ferment  as  firmer 

fruits.  ' 

Of  the  foiir  following  kinds  of  fruits,  the  plumb  is  moft 
refrigerant,  and  liable  to  ferment  and  prbduce  cholera^ 
diarrhceuy  &c.  The  cherries  areicommonly  imagined  lefs 
noxious,  but  to  me  there  feems  little  difference.  The 
APRICOT  is  a  Tweeter,  richer,  and  lefs  noxious  fruit.  As 
to  the  PEACH,  I  have  lefs  experience:  In  thofc  countries 
where  it  comes  to  full  maturity,  it  may  be  fafe,  on  account 
of  the  richnefs  of  its  juice;  but  with  us,  its  juice  is  poor, 
crude,  and  watery,  its  tafte  acld^  and  almoft  acerb,  its  con- 
fidence lax.  HerCj  in  general,  we  may  obferve,  that  the 
later  fruit  is  alwr.ys  the  richeft. 

The  ancients  alleged,  that  the  ftone  fruits  were  difpofed 
to  produce  fevers,  an  effecl  feemingly  oppofite  to  their  qua- 
lities. This  they  do  by  their  refrigerating  power,  and  pre- 
venting digeftion  ;  and,  perhaps,  in  thofe  countries,  may 
be  the  primary  exciting  caufe.  It  is  imaginary,  that  ftones 
of  fruits,  fwallowed  with  them,  prevent  their  bad  effe6ts, 
and  may  fometimes  be  noxious,  as  they  have  been  the  foun- 
dation of  ftony  concretions,  efpeciidly  if  fwallowed  unripe, 
with  an  acerb  cruft  adhering  to  them  ;  befides,  this  fhould 
not  be  confined  to  cherries,  and,  were  it  true,  would  extend 
to  the  other  ftone  fruits.  Although  I  have  mentioned  only 
a  few  ftone  fruits,'  viz.  fuch  as  pccur  here,  they  are,  if 
found  elfewhere,  of  nearly  the  fame  qualities,  and  to  be 
prefumed  of  much  the  fame  virtues. 

The  next  fet  of  fruits  in  the  catalogue  are  apples  and 
PEARS,  the  Pomacea  oi  Linnaeus.  Thefe  have  the  com- 
mon properties  of  the  other  fruits,  viz.  being  liable  to 
acerbity,  acidity,  &c.  They  are  lefs  dilute  than  the  ftone 
fruit,  have  a  lefs  a6live  acid,  and  fo  are  lefs  liable  to  a 
noxious  fermentation ;  but  being  of  firmer  texture,  are 
longer  detained  in  the  ftomach,  and  fo  produce  a  noxious 
acid.  Apples  are,  in  general,  of  a  more  firm  texture,  and 
lefs  foluble  than  pears :  Some  pears,  indeed,  are  firmer  than 
apples,  but  commonly,  when  ripe,  are  more  pulpy.  The 
pear  alfo  is  fpecifically  heavier  than  water,  and  therefore, 
finking  to  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach,  will  be  more  fub- 
je6ted  to  the  periftaltic  motion,  and  fooner  digefted  ;  while 
.apples,  fwimming  near  the  top,  elude  the  adion,  and  alfo, 
by  irritating  the  cardia,  produce  uneafy  fymptoms.  Again, 
pears  have  more  of  fweetnefs  than  apples,  on  account  of 
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which  they  are  more  nourlfhing,  and,  from  the  conjoined 
acerbity,  are  lefs  liable  to  aftive  fermentation.  Writers  on 
the  Materia  Medica  have  afcribed,  without  foundation, 
cardiac  and  pedoral  virtues  to  thefe  fruits. 

I  had  an  idea  of  arranging  here  a  natural  order,  called  by 
Linnaeus  Hefperidca,  which  takes  in  more  than  are  here 
mentioned  ;  but  their  acid  is  fo  pure  that  they  ought  to  be 
confidered  as  condimenta.  I  have  fet  down  only  the  China 
oranges,  which,  from  their  I'weetnefs,  are  certainly  nutritive, 
but  from  their  acidity  they  are  fubjecSt  to  fermentation,  and 
have,  befides,  the  other  qualities  of  ftone  fruits. 

The  next  mentioned  are  strawberries  and  ras- 
EERRIES,  belonging  to  the  Senticofa  of  Linnaeus.  Thefe 
are  very  tender,  and  therefore  eafily  diffolved,  palling  off 
before  a  very  aSive  fermentation  can  take  place,  which  like- 
wife  is  prevented  by  their  fweetnefs,  which  is  greater  than 
in  ftone  fruits  j  on  all  which  accounts  they  are  very  inno- 
cent. 

In  clafling  all  fubflances,  after  giving  thofe  which  belong 
to  a  natural  order,  I  throw  together  the  mifcellaneous 
by  themfelves,  as  here  ;  the  grapes,  currants,  goofeber- 
lies. 

Currants,  with  us,  may  be  always  confidered  as  an 
acid  fruit,  confidcrably  dilute  and  very  pulpy,  when  kept 
clear  of  the  acerb  hufk  ;  they  have  very  little  fweetnefs, 
very  little  nourifhment,  and  are  liable  to  all  the  bad  qualities 
cf  ftone  fruits. 

Gooseberries  are  much  fweeter,  more  nourifliing, 
and  more  innocent,  and  without  the  hufks  are  very  eafily 
diffolved,  and  readily  evacuated,  and,  on  account  of  their 
fweetrtefs,  are  lefs  fubjeft  to  aftive  fermentation. 

Grapes  are  a  richer  fruit,  and  preferred  for  the  making 
of  wines,  as  they  contain  a  greater  quantity  of  faccharine 
matter  ;  on  which  account  they  alfo  are  more  nutritive  than 
any  we  have  mentioned,  perhaps  as  much  as  the  dates  and 
figs  afterwards  to  be  taken  notice  of.  In  the  unripe  ftatc 
they  are  acerb,  in  their  middle  ftate  they  are  apt  to  ferment, 
when  perfeftly  ripe,  and  taken  in  a  moderate  quantity,  they 
ar  among  the  innocent  fruits. 

fhall  conclude  what  I  have  to  fay  on  the  recent  fruits, 
with  fome  obfervations  of  the  different  method  of  ufing 
them.  We  have  already  obferved  their  effeSs  when  ufed 
frefh.  Wherever  we  employ  heat  we  change  their  qualities, 
iliffiDate  their  a!Eliv&  acid,  and  difpole  them  lefs  to  ferment. 
^        -  -    ■  Thus 
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Thus  acerb  fruits,  by  the  diffipation  of  their  acid  by  boil- 
ing, &c.  are  rendered  more  fo,  and  confequently  not  fo 
liable  to  a  noxious  difpofition :  Hence  univerfally,  roafted 
or  boiled  fruits  are  fafer  than  frefh.  We  comnnonly  alfo 
join  them  with  matters  which  difpofe  them  lefs  to  an  a<9:ive 
fermentation.  Thus  milk,  or,  more  properly,  cream  is 
often  ufed,  having  that  cfFeft  from  its  oily  nature.  We  (hall 
afterwards  fee  what  efFeft  acids  have  in  coagulating  the 
milk.  We  alfo  now  commonly  ufe  aromatics,  as  pepper, 
which,  by  ftimulating  and  invigorating  the  ftomach,  by 
taking  off  fpafms,  excited  from  gas  fyhefire^  and  by  their 
antifeptic  virtue,  enable  them  to  refill:  fermentation,  and 
prevent  their  bad  effefts.  Wine  is  ufed  to  obviate  the  bad 
effeds  of  fruit,  but  this  depends  on  its  fpirituous  part,  and 
therefore  pure  fpirit,  were  it  not  otherwife  noxious,  would 
be  mofi:  eligible.  If  wine  be  ufed  it  (hould  be  ftrong,  and  fuch 
as  has  undergone  its  fermentation,  and  is  ripe  and  mellow. 
Another  method  ftill  of  ufing  them  is  with  fugar.  This 
furely  renders  fruit  more  nutritive  ;  whether  it  prevents  fer- 
mentation may  be  doubted ;  but,  as  I  have  obferved,  that 
fweet  fruits  are  fafeft,  fo  muft  a  moderate  addition  of  fugar 
to  acid  fruits ;  in  order  to  fupply  their  want  of  native  fweet, 
fometimes  we  ufe  oily  matters,  as  butter  in  apple  pie.  This 
is  a  very  proper,  though  lefs  ufual  addition,  froni  its  antifer- 
mentativc  quality.  But  in  a  weak  ftomach,  where  the  in- 
quiline  humours  are  in  lefs  quantity,  and  lefs  faponaceous, 
the  oil  is  apt  to  feparate,  and  produce  ill  confequenccs,  as 
heart-burn,  &c.  as  we  have  formerly  obferved. 

It  has  been  a  queftion  agitated  among  Phyficians,  whether 
fruits  are  fafer  before  or  after  meals.  The  anfwer  of  this 
feems  to  depend  on  a  knowledge  of  the  ftomach.  In  a 
weak  ftomach  they  are  more  apt  to  be  noxious  when  empty, 
than  .when  diftended  with  animal  food.  Here  likewife  they 
cannot  be  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  hurt.  In  ftrong 
ftomachs  there  is  little  difference ;  there  they  would  feem  to 
promote  appetite.  In  weak  ftomachs,  even  when  full,  if 
taken  in  too  great  quantity,  they  may  be  very  hurtful,  by 
encreafing  the  aftive  fermentation  of  the  whole.  The  an- 
cients alleged,  that  the  mild  fruits  fliould  be  taken  before, 
and  th«  acerb  after  meals,  as  being  fitter  to  brace  up  the 
ftomach,  and  promote  digeftlon.  And,  indeed,  if  taken  in 
moderate  quantity,  the  rule  may  hold  true. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  yon  obferve  the  effect  of  the  four 
qualities,  acerbity,  &c.  you  are  then  in  a  condition  to  judge 
of  thefe  and  any  other  wherever  they  occur, 
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DRY  FRUITS. 

None  are  fit,  or  indeed  are  fubje£ted  to  this  procefs,  ex- 
cept thofe  which  abound,  in  their  recent  ftate,  with  much 
faccharine  juice.  It  is-  true,  that  fruits  of  every  kind  are 
preferved,  but  this  is  more  for  elegance  than  as  a  part  of 
food;  any  of  the  dried  fruits  I  am  to  mention,  are  only 
fuch  as  are  nutritive.  I  have  faid  that  fugar  itfelf  was  nu- 
tritive;  nayj  indeed,  the  very  principle  of  nourifhment,  of 
which  we  have  various  proofs :  Thus  the  Negroes  employed 
in  the  fugar  manufacture  live  almoft  folely  on  this,  and  fatten 
exceedingly.  Another  chief  proof  is,  from  the  fruits  which 
I  am  to  fpeak  of,  which  are  remarkably  fattening,  but  chiefly 
in  their  dried  ftate*  Again,  birds,  in  fruit  time,  when  the 
fruits  are  ripe,  increafe  in  fatnefs  ;  and  at  fuch  time.  Dr. 
Robinfon  has  obferved,  that  their  livers  are  enlarged;*^whence 
we  fee  how  fat  people  are  fo  much  fubje£t  to  dileafes  of  the 
vifcera,  efpecially  the  liver. 

The  dried  fruits  I  am  to  treat  of,  are  the  grape,  date,  and 
fig.  They  have  the  common  properties  of  ripe  frefti  fruits, 
but  are  not  joined  with  fo  powerful  an  acid,  part  of  it  being 
diflipated^in  drying.  Hence  they  are  lefs  liable  to  run  into 
a6tive  fermentation  ;  but  if  taken  in  too  great  quantities, 
they  will  run  into  that,  and, the  acid  produced  will  have  all  j 
the  bad  effects  of  frefh  fruits,  in  producing  diarrhceay  chs-'t 
lera,  &c.  || 

DRIED  GRAPES,  RAISINS,  CURRANTS. 

Of  this  are  two  kinds,  the  wv/c  pojfa  majoresy  or  raifin, 
and  the uva  pajfa  minoresy  or  corinthiac<Zy  or  currants;  thefe 
laft  have  more  acid  joined  to  their  fugar,  hence  more  lax-  s 
ative.    I  do  not  doubt  but  fugar  itfelf  may  ftimulate  thefj 
inteftines,  and  be  a  gentle  laxative,  but  its  flronger  effefls^ 
in  purging  are  to  be  deduced,  from  its  converfion  into  anii 
acid.    Hence  currants  are  more  purgative  than  raifins,  ancji 
thofe  than  figs,  on  account  of  their  acidity  ;  and  for  thii| 
reafon  prunes  and  currants  are  nearly  fimilar  in  their  effeds 
The  raifins  will  alfo  have  more  or  lefs  of  thefe  virtues,  \t\ 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  acid  they  contain. 

D  A  T  E. 

This  fruit  is  now  lefs  generally  known  here,  but  is  thrf 
common  food  of  a  great  part  of  Afia.  Were  I  to  give  Ij 
botanical  account  of  any  production,  it  would  be  this,  aj 
the  palm-tree,  whence  it  is  produced,  is  fo  curious  in  ifl 
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vegetation,  and  fo  extenfively  ufeful  in  life ;  but  as  I  have 
nothing  now  to  offer  on  this  fubjeft,  I  fhall  omit  it,  referring 
you  to  books  where  fuch  difquifitions  are  particularly  treated. 
The  date  is  of  different  kinds  :  In  their  befl  flate  they  are  a 
pure  faccharine  fruit,  free  from  acidity,  but  with  confiderable 
acerbity.  Formerly  they  were  much  employed  in  medicine, 
but  are  now  juflly  laid  afide  for  thofe  fruits  which  contain 
all  their  qualities  in  a  greater  degree,  w'z. 

FIGS. 

Thefe  are  the  moft  nourifhing  of  the  dried  fruits ;  they 
contain  a  large  portion  of  faccharine  matter,  united  with 
mucilage.  From  their  containing  much  fugar,  and  from 
being  vifcid  and  lefs  readily  perfpired,  they  are  more  fit  for 
rounfhment.  There  are  alfo,  from  their  fugar  and  mu- 
cilage, ufed  as  demulcent,  as  their  juice  is  mofl  fit  for 
covering  acrimony.  The  date  and  raifin  were  formerly  ufed 
in  this  intention:  The  firft  is  now  laid  ic,  but  we  retain 
the  raifin  as  giving  a  grateful  acidity  to  the  too  lufcious  tafle 
of  the  fig.  The  fig  is  alfo  nephritic  from  its  demulcent 
quality.  They  have  been  faid  to  produce  lice,  but  there  is 
no  foundation  for  believing  this,  either  from  information,  or 
from  our  experience  of  them  in  this  country.  It  is  true, 
that  in  their  native  country  they  make  the  chief  food  of  the 
pooreft  people,  who  are  generally  dirty,  and  this  may  have 
given  rife  to  the  opinion. 

The  next  clafs  we  are  to  mention  is  the  cucurbitacea,  of 
which  many  more  are  ufed  in  food  than  thofe  here  men- 
tioned, viz.  cucumber,  melon,  and  pompion,  which  are 
chiefly  ufed  here. 

CUCUMBER. 

This  is  taken  in  great  cities  by  the  lower  people  as  nou- 
rifhment,  but  by  the  better  fort  is  chiefly  employed  as  a 
refrigerant,   or  condiment,  to  accompany  animal  food. 
They  have  a  bland  infipid  juice,  without  acidity  or  fweetnefs, 
approaching,  as  appears  by  their  ripening,  to  a  farinaceous 
matter.    When  ufed  green  they  have  no  nourifhment,  fo 
are  they  only  to  be  ufed  in  the  fummer  feafon  and  by  the 
fedentary.    Although  cucumber  is  neither  fweet  nor  acid, 
yet  it  is  confiderably  acefcent,  and  fo  produces  flatulency,  cho- 
lera, diarrhaa,  &c.  I  apply  all  thefe  to  their  acefcent  nature, 
though  indeed  its  coldnefs  and  flatulency  may  be  encreafed 
by  the  firmnefs  of  their  texture.    I  have  feen  them  dif- 
charged  with  little  change  from  the  ftomach;  after  being 
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detained  there  for  forty-eight  hours.  By  this  means,  there- 
fore, their  acidity  is  greatly  encreafed.  Hence  oil  and  pep- 
per, the  condiments  commonly  employed,  are  very  ufeful  to 
check  their  fermentation.  We  have  lately  ufed  another 
condiment,  viz.  the  fkin,  which  is  bitter,  and  may,  there- 
fore, fupply  the  place  of  aromatics.  But  let  me  obferve, 
that  the  cucurbitacea  have,  many  of  them,  a  very  acrid  juice 
in  their  (kin  ;  e.  g.  the  colocynth,  which  is  of  this  kind, 
into  a  bitter  of  which  nature  it  is  alleged  that  the  cucum- 
ber, by  particular  management  may  be  converted.  Hence 
it  would  appear,  that,  as  the  bitter  in  the  (kin  of  cucumbers 
is  of  this  kind,  it  fhould,  therefore,  orily  be  ufed  when  young. 

MELONS. 

Thefe  iiave  the  fame  qualities  we  were  jufl  now' mention- 
ing, but  being  of  a  tender  texture,  they  are,  oii  this  account, 
iefs  hurtful,  and,  as  accompanied  with  fugar,  are  confequent- 
ly  more  eafily  digefted  from  its  bringing  on  fooner  a  fermen- 
tation to  haften  their  folution.  All  our  watery  vegetables 
may  be  confidered  as  diuretics.  Cucunnbers  and  melons 
have  been  reckoned  remarkably,  fo  much  as  to  bring  on 
fcloody  urine,  fiut  this  feems  to  be  without  foundation.  To 
me,  indeed,  they  would  rather  appear  to  have  a  contrary 
cfFefit,  by  encrealing  the  watery  part  of  the  urine. 

P  O  M  P  I  O  N  S 

Are  Olily  ufed  ivhtn  boiled,  and  therefore  are  more  fafe,  as 
their  texture  is  much  loofcned  ;  but  at  beft  they  are  a  weak, 
infipid  food,  except  from  the  drefling,  and  therefore  are  now 
neglefted.  It  tends  to  (how  their  nature,  that  when  well 
ripened,  or  when  kept  long  after  being  cut  from  the  ftalks, 
they  become  mealy  and  farinaceous,  and  therefore  more 
nourifhing,  and  likewife  fafer  with  refped  to  the  effects  I 
fpoke  of. 

We  now  corne  to  the  Berba  efcuUnta^  (c .)  Olera  has  been 
ufed  for  every  thing  put  into  the  pot.  Linnaeus  has  confine 
the  term  oUracea  to  a  particular  order  of  plants,  to  which  th 
three  firft  in  the  catalogue  belong  orache,  beet,  and  fpinagc, 

O  R  A  G  H  E. 
This  is  of  the  coarfeft  texture  of  the  three,  infomuch  a 
to  be  now  hardly  known  in  our  gardens. 

B  E  E  T  and  S  P  I  N  A  C  H. 

Beet  is  more  tender,  but  lefs  fo  than  fpinacJiy  to  whic 
both  this  and  the  former  have  almoft  entirely  given  pla 

The 
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They  are  all  of  a  watery,  infipid  tafte,  with  little  faccharine 
or  mucilagious  quality,  and  therefore  are  of  weak  nutri- 
ment. Dn  account  of  their  little  acidity  and  lopfe  texture 
they  are  lefs  flatulent  than  fome  of  the  other  olera.  They 
are  faid  to  be  laxative,  but  as  they  have  little  acidity  or 
fweetnefs,  this  quality  cannot  be  remarkable.  They  are, 
however,  acefcent,  and  hence,  if  taken  in  confiderable  quan- 
tity, may  prove  fo. 

Ivlothing  is  more  common  than  the  opinion  that  all  thefe 
elera  are  of  a  nutritious  quality.    This  was  Diofcorides's 
opinion,  and  he  has  been  followed  in  it  by  almoft  every  fuc- 
ceeding  Author.    But  from  a  fl:ri6t  examination  of  their 
elVential  falts,  I  have  found  no  foundation  for  fuch  an 
opinion.   The  effects  of  all  the  olera^  as  laxatives,  are  very 
dubious.   In  weak  ftomachs  they  rather  encreafe  coftivenefs, 
having  nothing  in  them  to  ftimulate  the  inteftines  and  en- 
creafe the  penftaltic  motion.    They  are,  indeed,  the  moft 
cooling  and  leafl  irritating  of  the  aliments.   What  I  have 
faid  of  the  beet  belongs  entirely  to  the  herb,  for  the  root  is 
very  fweet,  and,  according  to  MargraaPs  experiments, 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  fugar  than  any  other  root  he 
examined.   But  the  nature  of  this  will  be  better  underftood 
when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  roots. 

Naflurtium :  Thefe  belong  to  an  prder  of  plants  much 
ufed  in  food.    Their  general  ch^arafter  is,  that  they  are 
remarkably  acrid,  but  not  poifonous;   on  the  contrary, 
their  acrirpony  is  of  confjderable  ufe  in  medicine,  and  in 
their  bland  ftate,  being  deprived  of  this  acri^iony  in  boiling, 
they  are  ufed  in  food.    Hence  I  took  the  general  rule,  that 
all  pur  aliment  is  rernarkably  bland,  ^nd  that  the  acrimo- 
nious part  has  little  fhare  in  it;  Of  thefe  we  only  ufe  the 
braffica  and  turnep  as  food,  the  others  onjy  as  condiment. 
Brafftca  is  moft  frequent  in  ufe,  and  of  this  there  are  many 
varieties,  as  coleworth,  cauliflower,  brocoli,  &c.   All  thefe 
are  fenfibly  fweet,  and  therefore  more  nutritions  than  moft 
of  the  herbaceous  kind.    The  diftinflion  we  m^ke  of  them 
depends  moftly  on  their  texture.    Formerly  we  only  em-r 
ployed  the  coleworth,  which  has  given  place  to  the  more 
tender  favoy;  and  perhaps  this  laft  will  give  way  to  the  ftill 
tenderer  cauliflower.    Thofe  of  the  braffica  kind  are  more 
flatulent  than  the  okraceay  as  having  more  of  a  faccharine 
quality,  which  enables  them  to  ferment,  and  by  this  means^ 
to  produce  an  acid  in  the  ftonr^ach.    I  believe  they  produce 
thefe  effefts  in  a  milder  degree,  in  proportion  to  the  richnefs 
of  their  fweet,  and  tendernefs  of  texture.  On  this  account 

cabbage 
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cabbage  Is  rendered  more  flatulent,  and  hence  a  confirmation 
of  the  general  rule,  that  flatulency  is  mofl:  owipg  to  firmnefs 
of  texture  :  Thus  cabbage  itfelf,  when  very  young,  is  ten- 
derer, and  lefs  flatulent,  than  when  full  grown, 

NASTURTIUM 

Is  ufed  merely  as  a  condiment.  Were  it  not  of  fcanty 
growth,  it  might  enter  into  our  food,  for  I  know  that,  by 
boiling,  it  is  deprived  of  its  acrimony,  and  affords  an 
agreeable  green. 

'  LACTUCAAGNINA. 

This  is  a  fpecies  of  valerian  :  It  is  an  infipid  plant,  per- 
haps from  its  being  early  taken  up  in  the  fpring  ;  for  in  its 
more  advanced  ftate  it  is  fomewhat  bitter,  and  then  ap- 
proaches, infome  degree,  to  the  four  following.  In  general, 
all  early  plants  are  either  infipid  or  remarkably  acrid : 
La^uca,  as  we  ufe  it,  has  the  general  qualities  of  the 
oleraceous  plants. 

CICHOREUM,  DENS  LEONIS,  ENDIVIA, 

LACTUCA. 

Thefe  belong  to  the  femi  jlofculofa^  or  piano  petala. 
They  will  afterwards  be  mentioned  as  medicines,  under  the 
fubdivifion  of  antaro  frigida.  Thefe  are  all  lactefcent  plants, 
and  it  is  almofl;  an  univerfakrule,  that  all  thofe  which  afford 
a  milky  juice  are  remarkably  acrid,  and  many  of  them  poi- 
fonous.  This  fet  has  been  except'ed,  and  feerhingly  with 
reafon,  as  we  ufe  them  fo  much  in  food.  But  they  do  not 
infringe  fo'  much  the  general  rule  as  has  been  imagined : 
For  one  fpfecies  of  them  is  very  narcotic,  and  all  are  fo  in 
fome  meafure,  when  old  ;  for  this  reafon  we  only  ufe  them 
when  very  yoUng,  or  blanch  them,  to  free  them  of  their 
acrimony,  which  is  done  by  depriving  them  of  light.  When 
young,  they  are  acefcent,  cooling,  flatulent ;  when  old,  lefs 
acefcent,  lefs  cooling,  lefs  flatulent,  which,  perhaps,  may  be 
owing  to  taking  the  fkin  along  with  them.  But  they  are  never 
ufed  without  a  condiment. 

C  E  L  E  R  I. 

This  is  an  ap'iutn^  or  petrofelinum.  It  belongs  to  a  fet  of 
plants  often  laftefcent,  but,  independent  of  this,  they  have 
a  poifonous  acrimony,  on  which  account  it  is  blanched, 
though  it  is  never  entirely  deprived  of  its  acrimony  in  this, 
way,  but  more  fo  by  boiling,  when  it  acquires  a  mucila- 
ginous fweetnefs,  and  is  then  ufed  in  our  animal  broths, 
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efpecially  in  winter,  for  which  feafon  it  is  fitteft,  on  account 
of  its  acrimony. 

ASPARAGUS. 

This  is  an  intermediate  fubftance  between  root  and  plant. 
In  its  adult  ftate  it  is  rerriarkably  acrid,  fo  only  efculent  in 
its  firft  ftage  of  growth.  This  ferves  to  illuftrate  the  dif- 
ferent ftates  of  plants  according  to  the  time  of  their  growth. 
There  are  many  other  plants,  which,  by  age, ,  turn  acrid, 
whofe  firft  (hoots  w:e  might  ufe  as  food,  as, hops,,  thirties, 
bardana,  &c.  but  afparagus  is-the  only  one  employed  at 
prefent.  This  is  fomewhat  fweet,  more  remarkably  muci- 
laginous ;  from  both  which  qualities  it  is  manifeftly  nutri- 
tive, and  more  fo  than  any  of  thc;  o/t'r«  mentioned  ;  alfo  on 
account  of  its  mucilaginous  juice,  though  it  be  acefcent, 
yet  it  is  lefs  flatulent  than  fome  of  them.  It  has  often  been 
fuppofed,  even  as  we  eat  it,  of  very  afitive  ,pa1r'ts :  Thefe, 
however,  appear  to  conftitute  a  peculiar  ^crimpiiy,  quite 
diftinft  from  the  nutritious  matter,  and  which  feems  to 
give  the  fmell  which  is  perceptible  in  the  urine  of  perfons 
who  ufe  it. 

CINARA,  ARTICHOAJC. 

The  part  in  ufe  is  of  a  nature  fomewhat  between  the  herb 
and  fruit,  and  is  the  receptacle  of  the  flower  and  feed. 
Artichoaks  came  early  into  ufe  in  Europe,  and  came  into 
England  about  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  and  then  were 
confidered  as  the  rareft  delicacy,  and  fold  at  much  the 
fame  price  as  pine-apples  now.  When  thus  rare,  many 
qualities  were  attributed  to  it.  Among  th,e  reft  it  was 
called  aphrodifiac,  but  without  foundation.  In  foythern 
climates  artichoaks  are  eat  raw,  as  fallad,  with  oil  and  pep- 
per ;  but  this  prafl:lce  is  only  fit  for  warm  climates.  In  this 
country  we  ufe  them  boiled ;  and,  if  young,  they  are  of  a 
tender  texture,  and  eafily  diflblved.  ^They  are  little  acefcent, 
fo  not  flatulent.  The  tafte  of  artichoaks  is  fweet,  which 
befpeaks  them  remarkably  nutritious, 

FUNGI. 

Next  to  the  herbs,  I  have  fet  down  thefe.  Thefe  are, 
indeed,  herbs  only  in  fo  far  as  fome  of  them  are  above 
ground  ;  but  they  differ  fo  much  from  every  other  herb  and 
even  vegetables,  and  befides  their  virtues  are  fo  diflferent,  as 
to  make  it  very  diflicult  to  clafs  them.  Of  the  fungi,  three 
fliftinaions  are  to  be  noticed.  Truffle,  Morelle,  and  Mufli- 
room,  which  take  in  the  other  fungi; 

TRUFFLE. 
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TRUFFLE. 

This  is  as  fingular  in  its  qualities  as  vegetation.  It  never 
rifes  above  ground,  nor  feeds,  but  fhoots  in  the  earth,  being 
a  fingle  folitary  ball,  fomewhat  firmer  than  mufhroom.  In 
this  country  they  are  never  found,  fcarcely  in  England. 
From  GeofFroy  I  learn  that  it  is  not  acefcent,  but  yields  at 
firft  a  volatile  alkali,  which  (hows  it  approaches  near  to  the 
animal  nature.  Hence  its  qualities  may  probably  be  deduced; 
and  for  this  rcafon  it  is  lefs  flatulent,  more  houriftiing,  and 
more  ftimulating  to  the  fyftem  than  any  other  vegetable ; 
and  of  the  great  variety  of  vegetables,  commonly  faid  to  be 
poflefTed  of  aphrodifiac  virtues,  is  perhaps  the  only  one 
which  has  any-  title  to  them.  In  thole  countries  where  it  is 
ufed  it  is  never  found  noxious  or  poiibnous  as  the  muflirooms. 
It  has  been  alleged,  that  on  account  of  its  firm  texture  it 
may  be  pf  flow  folqtion,  and  fo  difficult  to  di^eft, 

M  O  R  E  L  L  E. 

.  This  belongs  to  a  genus,  called  by  Linnaeus  phallus. 
There  are  twb  fpecies,  viz.  the  one  here  mentioned,  which 
is  not  indigenous,  and  another  remarkably  foetid  growing 
about  hedges,  the  phallus  fcetidus  penis  imaginem  referens. 
It  is  of  a  porous  cellular  texture,  not  laminated  as  the  mufli- 
room.  The  morelle  has  been  faid  to  approach  in  qualities 
to  the  truffle,  but  I  confider  it  more  as  a  fafliionable  orna- 
ment to  our  diflies,  than  as  any  proper  food. 

MUSHROOMS. 

Phyficians  have  difputed  much  about  the  qualities  of 
thefe,  fome  cortifidering  them  as  aVich  nouriftimerit  and  per- 
fectly innocent  when  properly  chofen,  others  aflerting  them 
to  be  extremely  deleterious ;  moft  of  the  fungi  are  indeed  of 
a  hurtful  quality,  and  with  refpe£t  to  the  whole  tribe  the 
efculent  are  very  few.  Efculent  mufhrooms  are  very  nutri- 
tive, very  readily  alcalefcent,  and  more  fo  without  inter- 
mediate acefcency  than  any  other  vegetable;  therefore  a 
rich  nourifliment,  and  much  akin  to  animal  food  ;  on  which 
account  they  may  be  indulged  in  confiderable  quantity  to 
ftrong  perfons.  It  requires,  however,  {kill  to  diftinguifh 
this  efculent  kind ;  and  very  few  have  ftudied  Ciufius,  or 
other  authors,  who  have  been  at  the  pains  to  diftinguifli 
them,  efpiecially  thofe,  viz.  the  fervants  vyho  are  employee^ 

to 
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to  gather  them.  Perhaps  our  efculent  muftirooms,  if  old, 
acquire  a  dangerous  acrimony  j  wherefore,  as  expofed  lo 
all  thefe  accidents,  I  think  it  may  be  prudent  for  the  moll 
part  to  avoid  them.  In  the  warmer  climates,  they  may  be 
ufed  as  a  light  kind  of  food,  but  here  it  is  prepofterous  to 
ufe  them  along  with  animal  food,  as  they  do  not  correft  its 
alkahne  tendency. 

E  S  C  U  L  EN  T  ROOTS, 

Radijby  Turnep.  Thefe  belong  to  the ftliquofa^  which  wer 
mentioned,  under  najitfrtium  and  brajfica^  to  be  an  acrid 
clafs,  but  never  poifonous,  and  often  good  in  medicine. 
This  acrimony  has  given  rife  to  particular  opinions,  fome 
aflferting  that  they  are  cooling,  \yhile  others  call  them  alka- 
lefcent.  Both,  however,  feem  to  miftake.  Their  acrimony 
is  diuretic  and  diaphoretic^,  and  fo  difcharges  all  the  parts  of 
the  blood  which  have  degenerated  to  an  alkaline  acrimonj'. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  faid  that  all  plants  are  acefcent^ 
and  I  except  only  the  fungi.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  ftliquofce 
do  run  on  quicker  to  putrefa6tion,  but  this  is  only  a  dif- 
ference in  degree,  and  not  in  quality.  Thus  far  of  the 
ftliquofa  \v[  general, 

RADISH. 

This,  as  being  fo  acrid,  is  ufed  only  as  faliad  or  condi- 
ment.   When  boiled  it  becomes  mild,  and  were  it  not  for 
its  flender  ftate  when  young,  and  for  the  difficulty  of  depri- 
ving it  of  its  acrid  fkin  when  old,  and  its  toughnefs,  it , 
might  be  ufed  this  way  in  the  kitchen. 

TURNEP. 

This  is  eaf^ly  (jeprived  of  its  acrid  (kin,  and  is  alfo  pretty 
large,  which  is  the  reafon  why  it  is  preferred  in  our  aliment, 
but  is  a  watery  >veak  nutriment,  very  flatulent,  and  purgative 
in  confequence  of  its  acefcency. 

SCQRZONERA,  TRAGOPOGON. 

Thefe  belong  to  the  Jemiflpfculofa .  The  rpots  are  remark- 
at)ly  free  from  the  acrimony  which  appears  in  the  plant  above 
ground,  and  of  what  acrimony  they  have;,  they  can  eafiiy 
be  deprived,  by  boiling.  They  are  fweeter  than  turnep,  and  ' 
therefore  lefs  acefc«nt  and  lefs  flatulent,  but  yield  to  the 
three  following :  ' 

CAR, 


\ 
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CARROT,  PARSNIP,  and  SKIRRET.  ' 

Skirret  is  remarkable  for  being  a  plant  from  whofe  root 
Margraaf,  of  all  the  plants  he  tried,  extrafted  moft  grained 
fugar,  except  the  red  beet.  The  carrot  yields  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  rich  faccharine  matter,  in  the  form  of  fyrup. 
From  the  parfnips,  a  fmall  quantity  of  grained  fugar,  and 
a  large  one  of  fyrup,  is  extra£ted,  very  vifcid,  with  a 
copious  mucilage.  From  the  fweet  mucilaginous  matter 
contained  in  all,  they  are  confiderably  nutritious.  The  quan- 
tity of  nourifhment  is  leaft  in  the  fkirret,  and  greateft  in  the 
parfnip,  from  different  mixture  in  each  of  the  faccharine 
arid  mucilaginous  matter.  In  the  Ikirret,  the  faccharine  fer- 
mentable matter  is  moft  open,  and  therefore  this,  of  the  three, 
is  moft  acefcent  and  flatulent.  All  three  are  taken  from  a 
clafs  of  plants  which  abound  in  a  deleterious  acrirtony  : 
Parfnip,  from  its  ranker  fmell  and  tafte,  is  moft  fufpefled 
arid  moft  ftiunned.  And  here  I  may  obferve,  that  the  bland 
nutritious  vegetables  are  agreeable  to  all,  but  in  thofe  of  a 
mixed  or  fufpicious  kitid  we  fee  many  idiofyncrafies.  It  is 
faid'that  parfnips,  when  old,  turn  very  acrid,  infomuch  as 
to  have  produced  mania  and  other  dreadful  effefts :  When 
old,  they  are  called  madnips  by  the  Engiifti.  Thefe  effefts, 
perhaps,  might  have- proceeded  from  taking  hemlock,  or 
others  of  the  umbelliferous  kind,  by.  miftake.. 

LEEK,  ONION,  GARLIC. 

■  Thefe  belong  to  ^he'alliaceous  kind,  and  are  all  fpecies  of . 
'  orte  genus.  In  th'eir'recent  ftate  they  are  acrid,  but  harmlefs, 
to  the  human  body :  When,  by  age  or  climate,  this  acri- 
mony is  too  great,  we  dp  not  .ufe  thom  as  food.  In  Spain, 
the  garlic  being  equally  mild  with  the  onion,  is  u fed.  as 
comiiTion  ^ood.  By  the  ordinary  culinary  preparation,  their 
acrimony  is  diffipated,' and  a  remarkably  mild  fubftance 
remains,  promifing'much  nutriment,  Which  thofe  who  can 
digeft  them  raw  will  certainly,  obtain.'  TThough  fometirties 
fhunned  as  food,  yet,  on  that  account,  they  are  employed 
in  medicine,  uniting  the  two  qualities  of  pefiorals,  viz.  on 
the^account  of  their  acrimony,  being,  in  their  recent-ftate, 
e»pe£torant ;  in  their  boiled,  on  at^count  of  their  mucilage, 
ddm-ulcent,  provided  the  quantity  taken  be  fufficient,  5ome; 
©f  latq,  in  this  couhtry,  have  found  in  the  leek  a  fomniferous- 
•.  !•;  ;     J  .    -. .  :  ;     .  .  qua- 
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quality ;  but  this  is  not  yet  confirmed  by  a  fufEcient  nunmber 
of  experiments. 

Befides  the  three  here  mentioned,  there  are  feverti I  others, 
belonging  to  the  fame  tribe,  that  we  ufe  as  condiments,  but 
only  the  leek  and  onion  as  diet.  In  its  recent  ftate  the 
onion  Is  mofl:  acrid,  in  its  boiled  one  the  leek  retains  its 
acrimony  mod:  tenacioufly.  On  account  of  this,  and  fome, 
diflFerence  of  texture,  the  onion  is  more  eafily  dige{led,and 
more  univerfally  ufed  than  the  leek,  beiii^  nriore  eafily  broke 
down,  and  more  generally  agreeable. 

P  O  T  A  T  O  E, 

This  is  an  intermediate  fubftance,  between  efculent  roots 
and  farinaceous  feeds,  and  is  now  of  frequent  ufe,  being  of 
eafy  culture  and  plentiful  produQ:.  Some  have  alleged  it 
has  bad  qualities,_  but  experience  .fhows  the  contrary ;  as 
acefcent  indeed,  it-  may  be  flatulent,  .but.  as  it  approaches 
more  to  the  farinaceous  feeds,  it  is  Jefs  flatulent,  and  more 
nouriftiing,  than  any  of  the  oleraceous  herbs  or  roots  I 
know:  That  they  are  farinaceous  there  are  many  proofs,  as 
they  can  be  applied  to  all  the  purpofes  of  the  farinaceous 
feeds,  as  for  making  fliarch,  vinous  liquors,  ^c.  Though 
this  plant  belong  to  the  genus  of  night-fiiiade,  and  though 
the  feeds  retain  the  acrimony  of  that  genus,  yet  the  root  is 
found  to  have  no  fuch  qualities,  being, -in  my  opinion,  of 
the  moft  innocent  and  fafeft  nutriment.  Hence  then  it'- 
would  appear,  that  the  rule  of  plants  of  the  fame  genUs' 
having  the  fame  virtues,  is  not  fo  general  as  is  commonly 
imagined :  This,  indeed,  is  fo  far  from  being  true,  that 
different  parts  of  the  fame  plant  have  often  different  virtues. 

S    A    L    E  P,: 

This  is  a  preparation  of  the  root  of  the  orchis ,  which 
grows  plentifully  in  Turky  and  Perfia.  The  orchis  of  this 
country  feems  to  be  of  much  the  fame  nature,  though  not 
fo  convenient,  as  it  does  not  grow  to  the  fame  bulk.  •  The 
method  of  preparing  falep  is  as  follows,  and  given  us  by 
Geoffrey  :  Firfl,  they  throw  the  roots  into  water,  in  order 
to  free  them  of  the  fkin.  My  author  does  not  mention  whe- 
ther the  water  fhould  be  cold  or  hot;  in  my  opinion  the 
latter  would  be  preferable;  it  is  afterwards  boiled  in  water, 
till,  I  fancy,  it  is  perfeftly  foaked  with  it ;  the  water  is 
then  drained  off,  and  the  root  hung  up  on  threads  to  dry, 
till  it  has  acquired  a  gummy  or  refinous  appearance.  In 

England, 
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England,  it  is  faid  to  be  imported  in  this  form  ;  but  here 
we  commonly  have  it  in  powder.  Thrown  into  water  it 
melts  into  a  mucilage,  of  a  fmooth  taftc,  fomewhat  fweet. 
Both  from  tafte  and  mucilage,  it  is  plainly  of  a  farinaceous 
matter,  and  is  liable  to  the  fame  inconveniencies,  acefcency 
and  fermentation,  efpecially  acefcency.  It  is  extremely 
convenient  for  affording  an  extemporaneous  mucilkginous 
drink,  but,  as  we  ufe  it,  it  is  too  weak  a  nutriment.  Hence 
1  have  no  faith  in  its  aphrodifiac  virtues ;  but  jt  is  very  fit, 
where  acrimony  abounds  in  the  prima  via,  as  in  dyfenteries, 
as  we  find  confirmed  by  Degner,  on  that  fubjecl. 

Many  other  roots,  of  the  farinaceous  kind,  might  be 
mentioned  here.  Several  of  thefe  roots  are,  in  their  recent 
ftate,  remar|tably  acrid,  as  the  caflada  of  Surinam  already 
mentioned.  In  the  fame  manner  the  Laplanders  ufe  a  plant 
of  the  like  qualities,  which  affords  a  mealy  matter,  with 
the  fame  managemerit.  In  this  country  the  arum  feems  to 
be  of  the  fame  nature ;  being,  when  recent,  very  acrid,  by 
drying  turned  mild  and  farinaceous;  and  I  make  no  doubt 
but  it  might  be  ufed  as  a  farinaceous  fubflance  in  food.  I 
know  one  purpofe  which  it  ferves  in  common  with  other 
farina  J  viz.  making  a  fine  powder  for  the  hair, 

SAGO. 

It  is  the  product  of  a  fpecies  of  oriental  palm,  called 
iodapannay  &c.  We  have  long  been  acquainted  with  the 
fubftance,  but  often  have  difputed  about  its  origin.  We  are 
now  afTured,  that  it  is  the  pith  of  the  tree  above-mentioned. 
When  the  tree  is  cut  down,  the  pith  is  feparated  from  its 
filamentous  membrane,  and  afterwards  farther  cleaned  by 
winnowing,  and  broke  down  into  a  fine  meal,  and  dried  in 
the  fun.  Some  fay  that  this  meal  is  made  into  a  pulmenttim 
■with  water  dried,  and  afterwards  formed  into  the  grains  in 
which  we  have  it.  This  opinion  I  am  apt  to  favour.  Pof- 
fibly,  from  fome  of  our  own  farinaceous  matters,  fome  fuch 
fubftances  might  be  procured.  Sago  appears  to  be  a  pure, 
mild,  bland,  farinaceous  fubftance,  having  the  oil  and 
fugar  intimately  blended.  Hence  its  qualities  may  be  under- 
ftood,  being  demulcent,  as  other  farira,  &c.  It  diflblves 
in  water  into  a  vifcid  mucilage,  and  it  is  owing  to  its  vif- 
cidity  that  it  is  lefs  acefcent,  and  flatulent,  than  other 
Jarina,  keeping  longer,  even  for  twenty  years,  than  other 
farina,  and  alfo  in  its  mucilaginous  ftate  a  long  time. 

Hence 
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Hence  it  is  confiderably  nutritious,  as  the  Eafl:  Indians  cx- 
perienec. 

FARINACEOUS  SEEDS. 

Thefe  make  the  chief  vegetable  nutriment  of  all  nations. 
They  are  fubdivided  into  three  kinds,  i .  Cefealia  ;  z.  Le- 
guminofa-^  3*  Nuces  okofa.  The  firft  is  the  pureft  farina^ 
the  fecond  is  more  oily;  the  third  fo  much  more  fo,  as  to 
have  their  oil  feparate,  and  eafily  extrafted  from  them.  The 
Cerealia  are  of  moft  univerfal  ufe.  Thus  barley,  rye,  and 
oats  are  the  food  of  the  North.  In  the  Southern  parts  of  Afia, 
Africa,  and  America,  wheat,  rice,  and  maiz.  In  the  Eaft 
Indies  they  are  fupplied  with  European  corn.  To  thefe, 
millet  may  be  added.  All  thefe  fubftances  belong  to  a 
diftin6l:  family  of  plants,  under  the  name  of  Culmiferay  or 
Graminofts.  The  whole  of  the  gramina  are-  of  the  fame 
nature,  and  furnifli  aliment  to  men  and  domeftic  animals. 
All  thefe  might  be  ufed  in  food,  but  we  employ  thofe  of 
laxgeft  growth  and  produ^.  The  properties  of  all  are  much 
in  common.  They  are  all  acefcent  and  faccharine,  or  by 
malting,  convertible  into  a  faccharine  nature.  Hence  they 
are  the  proper  fubje£ts  of  fermentation,  and  hence  they  are 
acefcent,  though  lefs  fo  than  any  of  the  vegetables  yet  men- 
tioned. And  here,  by  the  bye,  I  may  obferve,  that  in  my 
Catalogue  I  had  in  view  to  place  the  fubftances  in  the  order 
of  acefcency.  To  go  on  ;  we  render  them  lefs  acefcent  by 
a  previous  fermentation,  as  in  the  form  of  bread  :  So  much 
for  their  aflimilation.  They  are  not  fo  readily  foluble  in  the 
ftomach  as  moft  of  the  vegetables  we  have  mentioned,  ef- 
pecially  when  made  into  a  pafte ;  but  in  this  form  they  have 
an  advantage,  becoming  not  only  more  nouriftiing  for  the 
robuft,  but,  as  I  ftiall  afterwards  obferve,  for  all.  The 
firft  appearance  of  their  folution,  is  to  give  a  mucilage'; 
hence  they  are  demulcent.  Some  call  them  aftringent :  I 
fee  no  foundation  for  this,  as  any  appearance  of  their  aftrin- 
gency  is  owing  to  their  demulcent  property.  So  far  of  thefe 
fubftances  in  general.  We  now  proceed  to  fpeak  of  each  iq 
particular,  very  briefly. 

BARLEY. 

This  is  a  fweeter  grain  than  moft  of  the  others,  its  fugar 
being  lefs  covered  by  the  oil ;  hence  it  is  the  more  common 
fubjeft  of  fermentation.    It  is  alfo  lefs  nourifhing,  not  only 

becaufe 
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becaufe  the  fugar  is  leaft  covered,  but  alfo  becaufe  it  breaks 
down  into  a  very  bulky  meal,  on  which  account  when  made 
into  parte  it  is,  leaft  folid  food,  fo  that  barley  pottage,  &c. 
makes  a  lefs  folid,  and  therefore  a  lighter  nourifhnient. 
It  is,  however,  preferable  for  decodtions,  as  it  renders 
them  lefs  vifcid  than  any  of  the  farinaceous  fubftances  I 
know. 

MILLET. 

This,  from  its  fweetnefs,  is  manifeftly  of  the  fame  nature 
as  barley,  and  if  as  large  a  grain,  would  be  ufed  for  the 
fame  purpofes.    As  tender  and  fweet,  it  is  fometimes  ufed 
.  ia  our  puddings. 

RYE. 

This  is  a  fweet  grain,  and  from  accidents,  as  well  as  this, 
it  has  particular  qualities,  being  in  the  countries  whgre  it  is 
ufed  the  food  of  the  poor,  and  therefore  not  cleaned  accu- 
rately from  its  hufks.  Hence,  and  from  its  fweetnefs,  it  is 
confiderably  aicefce^t,  fo  more  liable  to  ferment  in  the  fto- 
mach  and  produce  purging,  which  people  on  their  firft  ufing 
it  commonly  experience, 
v't  '  ■  '       .  ■ 

OATS. 

This  grain  is  a  ftronger  nutriment  than  the  former,  as 
the  fweetnefs  is  lefs  obvious,  the  oil  being  more  intimately 
blended  with  the  fugar.  This  appears  from  more  nourifh- 
ment  being  aftually  obtained  than  from  the  fame  quantity  of 
barley  or  rye..  'It  is  of  a  more  firm  and  com  pa  texture, 
and  from  being  lefs  foluble  than  the  wheat,  appears  to  me 
the  reafon  why  it  gives  lefs  nourifhment.  Oats  have  been 
fuppofed  heating,  and  to  produce  itch,  &c.  It  is  abfurd  to 
fuppofe  any  heating  quality  in  any  of  thefarinacea.  Heart- 
burn produced  from  its  ufe  is  given  as  an  inftance  of  its 
heating  quality,  but  this  is  owing  to  the  acefcent  quality 
common  with  other  farinacea,  taken  unfermented.  Even 
wheat  itfelf,  made  into  unleavened  cakes,  as  the  oats  are 
commonly  here,  produces  the  fame  effeds. 

W    H    E    A  T. 

This  Is  a  more  perfect  grain  than  any  yet  mentioned, 
particularly  it  affords  a  finer  farina  than  oats  or  barley,  for 
.Lbelievc  it  isicar.c«  poflible  to  make  a  fearce  fine  enough, 
. ;  in 
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in  order  to  hinder  its  tranfmiflion.  It  is  the  grain  of  moft 
plentiful  encreafe,  even  in  this  country,  and,  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity,  gives  a  more  plentiful  nourilhment.  It  is 
certainly  the  fitteft  for  bread  of  any,  I  mean  the  European 
grains,  for  1  imagine  it  is  excelled  by 

RICE. 

This,  both  for  largenefs  of  produce-,  quantity  of  nou- 
rifliment,  and  goodnefs,  is  more  excellent,  being  of  finer 
farina  and  more  tender  texture,  as  is  plain  by  macerating 
the  different  grains  inv/ater  ;  for  as  the  rice  fwells  to  largeft 
fize,  fo  its  parts  are  more  intimately  divided.  Rice  is  faid 
to  affe8:  the  eyes,  but  this  is  purely  prejudice :  Thus  it  is 
alleged  a  particular  people  of  Afia,  who  live  on  this  grain, 
are  blind  eyed ;  but  if  the  foil  be  fandy,  and  not  properly 
covered  with  herbage,  and  as  thefe  people  are  much  employ- 
ed  in  the  field,  this  afFeflrion  of  their  eyes  may  be  owing  to 
the  ftrong  refleftion  of  the  rays  of  light  from  this  fandy 
foil ;  and  I  am  more  inclined  to  this  opinion,  as  no  fuch 
effeGt  is  obferved  in  Carolina,  where  it  is  very  commonly 
ufed. 

M  A  I  Z.' 

Of  this  I  have  but  little  experience  to  fpeak  pofitively  of 
it.  It  is  an  American  grain.  It  is  of  a  firmer,  more  iolid 
texture  than  the  reft  ;  it  may,  however,  be  broke  down  into 
a  fine  meal.  With  water,  it  forms  the  moft  gluey  vifcid 
fubftance  of  any  of  the  farinaceay  therefore  ftiould  be  well 
opened  by  fermentation,  to  make  it  fit  for  tender  ftomachs. 
In  our  trials  we  have  never  been  able,  when  we  imported  it 
in  times  of  fcarcity,  to  make  it  undergo  fuch  a  fermenation 
as  to  have  the  friability  of  our  grains. 

BUCK  WHEAT. 

This  is  a  farinaceous  feed,  but  does  not  belong  to  the 
fame  clafs  with  the  former.  It  is  employed  as  food  in  this 
country  now  very  rarely.  It  is  ufed  for  fome  other  pur- 
pofes,  particularly  to  give  a  thick  mucilage,  of  ufe  to  give 
tenacity  to  yarn  in  weaving,  for  which  purpofe  it  anfwers 
better  than  oats,  barley,  or  wheat.  I  am  led  to  make  the 
fame  obfervations  on  it  as  the  maiz,,  wz.  that  it  is  a  hard, 
vifcid,  lefs  foluble  fubftance  than  any  of  the  other  grains. 
It  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  fine  enougli  meal.  If  we  could 
open  it  by  fermentation,  it  might  be  ufeful  in  food. 

Having 
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Having  thus  treated  of  the  principal  fpecies  of  the  farlna- 
cea,  I  now  come  to  their  preparations.  By  much  the  moft 
common  of  thefe  is  bread,  and  without  fomewhat  of  this 
form  no  nations  feem  to  live.  Thus  the  Laplanders,  having 
no  corn  of  their  own,  make  a  fort  of  bread  of  their  dried 
fiihes  and  of  the  inner  rind  of  the  pine,  which  feems  to  be 
ufed  not  fo  much  for  their  nouri(hment  as  for  fupplying  a 
dry  food.  For  this  mankind  feem  to  have  an  univerfal  ap- 
petite, rejecting  bland,  flippery,  mucilaginous  foods.  This 
is  not  commonly  accounted  for,  but  feems  to  depend  on 
very  fimple  principles.  The  preparation  of  our  food  de- 
pends on  the  mixture  of  the  animal  fluids  in  every  ftage- 
Among  others  the  faliva  is  neceflary,  which  requires  dry 
food  as  a  neceflary  ftimulus  to  draw  it  forth,  as  bland,  flip- 
pery fluid  aliments  are  too  inert,  and  make  too  fliort  flay  in 
the  mouth  to  produce  this  efi^eft,  or  to  caufe  fufficient  degree 
of  manducation  to  emulge  that  liquor.  For  this  reafon  we 
ufe  commonly  dry  bread  along  with  animal  food,  which 
©therwife  would  too  quickly  be  fwallowed.  For  blending 
the  oil  and  water  of  our  food,  nothing  is  fo  fit  as  bread, 
aflifted  by  a  previous  manducation.  For  which  purpofe 
bread  is  of  like  necefllty  in  the  ftomach,  as  it  is  proper,  that 
a  fubftance  of  folid  confiftence  fliouid  be  long  retained  there. 
Now  I  have  faid  that  the  animal  fluids  muft  be  mixed  with 
cur  aliments,  in  order  fo  change  the  acefcency  it  undergoes. 
But  liquid  foods  would  not  attain  this  end,  whereas  the 
folid  ftimulates  and  emulges  the  glands  of  the  ftomach.  The 
bread  then  appears  to  be  exceedingly  proper,  being  bulky 
without  too  much  folidity,  and  firm  without  difficulty  of 
folution.  Although  the  bread  1  here  mention  only  of  our 
own  farinaceOf  yet  in  diff^erent  countries  others  are  ufed,  as 
fago,  i^c. 

Bread  is  of  two  kinds,  leavened  or  unleavened,  /.  e.  fub- 
jefted  to  fermentation,  or  only  Ample  dough  made  of  water. 
Leavened  bread  is  of  two  kinds ;  firft,  as  made  of  dough  fet 
to  ferment  naturally,  and  afterwards  employed  as  a  ferment 
to  other  dough  ;  fecondly,  where  we  employ  a  ferment  of 
vinous  liquors.  The  firft  is  a  precarious  uncertain  operation 
in  itfelf,  and  more  efpecially  fo  in  its  application  to  a  frefh 
mafs  of  unfermented  dough.  This  is  the  method  ufed  in  the 
fouthern  countries  of  F.urope.  The  ycaft  ufed  in  the  fecond 
more  preferable  method  is  a  more  aflive  ferment,  and  lefs 
liable  to  accident  than  the  leaven,  even  although  it  is  fubjeft 
to  be  ufed  too  cold,  ^Sc.  and  fo  we  find  Britifh  bread  better 

raifed 
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jaifed  than  the  French  and  more  fpungy ;  but  it  has  a  dif- 
advantage,  efpecially  to  ftrangers,  from  the  difagreeable 
bitternefs  of  hops  often  tainting  our  yeaft,  and  fo  the 
bread  as  formed  with  it.  The  advantages  of  leavened  bread 
are  to  promote  aflimiJation  and  folution. 

As  to  the  firft,  all  vegetable  food  becomes  naturally  more 
or  lefs  afcefcent,  and  it  is  the  mode  of  this  that  forms  a  dif- 
cafe,  viz.  when  the  vinous  fermentation  takes  place.  In- 
deed, I  aifo  own,  that  difeafe  may  fometimes  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  acid  produced.  One  way  of  obviating  the  vi- 
nous fermentation  is,  by  giving  our  food  fomewhat  of  the 
acetous  tendency,  or  throwing  into  the  ftomach  fomewhat  tQ 
have  this  effeQ:.  Unfermented,  or  too  little  fermented 
bread,  will  caufe  heart-burn;  when  too  acid  from  aver  fer- 
mentation it  will  purge.  This  then  explains  the  ufe  of 
bread,  and  the  degree  of  leavening  neceflary,  viz.  that  it 
fhould  not  be  fo  much  leavened  as  to  purge,  but  fufEciently 
fo,  in  order  to  check  the  noxious  vinous  fermentation.  The 
more  acefcent  grains,  as  barley  and  rye,  are  more  efpecially 
purgative,  and  the  hufks  of  all  grain  are  fomewhat  of  this 
nature,  while  the  pure  farina  has  lefs  of  it.  Thus  then  the 
fineft  bread  will  be  leaft  purgative,  and  the  coarfeft  moft 
certainly  fo.  So  far  as  to  the  affimilation,  now  with  regard 
to  the  folution. 

In  all  bodies  there  is  blended  a  certain  quantity  of  air, 
and  nothing  promotes  folution  more  than  the  extrication  of 
this  air,  which  is  particularly  effefted  by  fermentation. 
Application  of  heat,  of  a  menftruum  applied,  i^c.  woul4 
be  of  little  avail,  unlcfs  aflifled  by  a  fermentation  going  on 
in  the  ftomach,  which  is  particularly  aflifted  by  bread, 
which,  befides  the  advantages  of  folidity,  difc.  is  of  ufe,  a$ 
having  its  own  texture  already  opened,  to  prove  a  ferment 
to  other  food.  Bread  is  neceflarily  in  a  folid  and  dry  form, 
and  hence  is  lefs  foluble.  To  prevent  this,  and  at  the  fame 
time  preferve  the  folid  form,  is  the  pi^pofe  of  baking.  To 
make  the  bread  cohere,  water  is  ufed,  and  there  is  no  great- 
er fecret  in  the  art  of  baking  than  the  quantity  of  this  ufcd, 
which,  if  too  great,  makes  the  whole  concrete  into  a  firm 
infoluble  mafs.  Here  we  are  apt  to  be  deceived,  as  meal, 
like  clay,  will  abforb  a  confiderable  quantity,  and  ftill  retain 
Its  mealy  form.  This  mixture  muft  be  made  not  with  gen- 
tle ftirring,  but  accurate  kneading,  in  order  to  make  a  fmall 
quantity  of  water  fuffice  ;  for  if  gentle  mixture  were  ufed, 
like  the  clay  before-mentioned,  would  take  in  too  much 

F  water. 
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water,  before  it  would  cohere.  After  the  mixture  is  made 
we  proceed  to  drying,  which  mull  be  performed  fuddenly, 
all  flow  drying  giving  to  fubftanccs  a  tough  compact  form, 
while  fudden  drying  gives  a  fpongy  porous  texture.  This  i» 
jlluftrated  in  making  of  paper,  which,  flowly  dried,  is  of 
fine  compafl  texture;  whereas,  if  taken  fuddenly  from  the 
mill,  it  is  porous,  finking,  and  fpongy.  Hence  we  can  ap- 
prehend what  are  the  qualities  of  bread  properly  dried  ;  for 
the  water,  interpofed  as  a  gluten,  is  difiipated,  and  leaves 
the  bread  in  a  confiderable  degree  of  friability.  Its  friabi- 
lity depends  alio  on  the  finenefs  of  the  meal,  and  quality  of 
the  ferment  applied,  rendering  it  fit  for  manducation  and  fo- 
lution  in  the  fliomach:  Hence  the  difference  between  new 
bread  and  ftale;  the  latter  being  more  friable,  and  more 
eafily  foluble,  is  preferable,  provided  it  has  got  none  of  the 
putrefaflive  taint:  However,  in  flrong  flomachs,  this  may 
too  eafily  be  diflblved  and  digeftcd,  and  therefore,  in  fucb 
cafes,  the  other  is  to  be  chofen. 

As  to  unleavened  bread,  which  is  ufed  both  here  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  Europe  ;  this  neceflarily  comes  into  a 
firm  and  tough  cake,  not  having  the  advantage  of  fermenta- 
tion to  extricate  the  air.  On  account  of  this  clofenefs  of 
texture,  it  will  retain  the  water  more  tenacioufly  :  Hence 
the  reafon  of  the  different  form  of  unleavened  bread  being 
made  out  into  thin  cakes  to  favour  their  drying,  which  the 
more  expeditioufly  it  is  done,  for  reafons  already  alTigned,  with- 
out burning,  it  is  the  more  foluble,  friable,  and  porous.  Peo- 
ple obliged  to  ufe  unleavened  bread,  have  thought  of  adding 
butter,  to  render  it  more  friable  ;  but  from  this,  perhaps, 
it  is  lefs  mifcible  with  the  watery  fluids,  and  thofe  in  the  flo- 
mach  ;  and  hence,  as  we  have  faid,  it  is  inore  acefcent,  and 
apt  to  produce  heart-burn.  We  alfo  fometimes  ufe  breads 
leavened  to  a  very  great  degree,  under  the  name  of  four 
cakes.  Thefe  are  made  by  adding  a  good  deal  of  water  to 
give  them  vifcidity,  that  they  may  be  thinly  extended.  Ta 
obviate  the  cffeds  oPthis  vifcidity,  they  are  rendered  pro- 
portionably  more  four,  on  which  account,  when  taken  in 
confiderable  quantities,  they  are  purgative.  So /ar  with 
regard  to  bread. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  other  preparations  of  farinacea. 
Thefe,  when  made  into  pafte  with  water,  and  expofed  to 
a  heat  capable  of  coagulating  o\fc  fluids,  are  hardened  into 
indiflbluble  maffes ;  but  when  they  arc  mixed  with  cold  wa- 
ter, and  afterwards  expofed  to  a  gradual  heat,  their  folution 
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is  efFeded.  This  is  illuftrated  by  the  preparation  of  hafty- 
pudding  and  water-gruel.  The  firft  practice  is  the  moft 
common,  probably  from  being  more  foHd  and  longer  retain- 
ed in  the  ftomach,  till  it  undergoes  the  proper  acefcent 
changes,  while  the  water-gruel  is  little  confidered  as  a  food, 
but  rather  as  a  drink,  becaufe  it  paffes  quickly  off.  All  the 
puddings  are  analogous  in  their  preparation  to  the  hafty  pud- 
ding. The  farinacea  prepared  by  coagulation  are  of  three 
kinds,  pudding,  pancake,  and  baken  parte ;  pudding  is  of 
two  kinds  as  made  of  flower  or  bread.  The  firft  is  coagu- 
lated into  a  fiirm  mafs,  which  we  fhould  not  be  able  to  dif- 
folve  unlefs  mixed  with  other  matters,  as  fuet ;  on  the 
Contrary,  that  made  of  bread  ftlll  remains,  after  being 
drenched  with  water,  eafdy  foluble.  Thefe  are  the  com- 
mon forms  of  pudding,  though  lometimes  they  are  made  of 
grain,  as  rice,  rriillet,  ^c.  In  this  cafe  the  grain  is  firft 
boiled,  and  then  dried  to  a  proper  ccnfiftence,  and  mixed 
with  variety  of  fubftances.  In  all  of  thefe  forms  milk  is 
commonly  ufed  rather  than  plain  watQr,  as  giving  a  lefs 
tough  confiftence.  Eggs  are  alfo  ufed  to  obviate  acefcency, 
as  being  of  animal  nature,  2.  Pancakes.  Here  fomewhat 
of  a  firm  texture  is  required,  and  they  arc  made  out  into 
thin  plates  for  the  fame  rcafon  as  the  unleavened  cakes. 
Moie  water  is  neceffary  to  give  them  tenacity,  and  butter  is 
added  to  prevent  fermentation.  3.  Parte.  This  is  fome- 
times  made  of  fermented  bread,  but  ordinarily  of  flower; 
As  it  is  to  be  converted  into  various  forms,  it  is  made  confi- 
derably  tenacious.  This  is  done  by  adding  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  by  flow  drying,  and  other  means.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  very  hard  without  the  addition  of  butter,  and,  af- 
ter all,  it  is  very  indigeftible,  and  apt  to  produce  heart-burn 
•  and  acefcency.  Perhaps  this  is  increafed  by  the  burned  but- 
ter, from  a  certain  fenfibility  in  the  rtomach,  which  occafi- 
ons  all  empyreumatic  oils  to  be  long  retained,  and  f©  turn 
rancelcent  and  acid. 

L    E   G    U    M   I    N  A. 

Thefe  are  un£l:uous  and  oily,  and  have  the  oil  intimately 
blended  with  a  faccharine  matter,  fo  that  they  affbrd  a  pure 
and  ftrong  nourifliment ;  and  that  they  do  fo  appear  from 
experiments  made  on  donieftic  animals.  It  is  obferved  too 
that  fervants,  ceteris  paribus^  living  on  low  grounds,  where 
the grow  in  great  plenty,  and  are  their  chief  food, 
fatten  remarkably,  and  then,  when  tranfported  to  the  high- 
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«r  ground,  they  turn  weak  and  lean,  living  mollly  on  rTic 
culmiferous  Jarinacea,  and  Ibmetimes  cannot  recover  them 
without  having  recourfe  to  the  former  diet.  That  the  legu- 
mina  are  intended  for  food,  a  curious  reafon  may  be  afligned. 
The  culmiferous^  indeed,  are  intended  for  food,  but  the 
fame  ground  cannot  produce  them  above  one  or  two  yearj 
without  being  exhauftcd  ;  whereas  the  legumina  have  no  fuch 
cffe£l:,  and,  interpofed  between  the  culmiferous  crops,  mako 
<hefe  be  borne  more  eafily :  And  thus  I  have  known  a  field, 
by  alternate  crops  of  culmifera  and  legumina,  after  twenty- 
four  years,  without  any  particular  culture,  capable  to  pro- 
duce the  fame  crop  of  culmifera  as  at  firft.  This  practice 
is  very  ancient,  and  therefore  legumina  very  early  muft  havo 
made  a  part  of  food. 

Legumina  are  of  a  more  firm  texure  and  lefs  foluble, 
therefore  their  ufe  in  food  fiiould  be  confined  to  the  hardy 
robuft  farmer.  They  are  more  flatulent  than  moft  vege- 
tables, at  leaft  than  the  farinacea.  This  depends  not  mere- 
ly on  that  quantity- of  faccharine  matter  (which  appears  to 
be  confiderable,  as  appears  from  the  rich  fweet  procurable 
from  them)  as  the  bad  effeQ:sof  this  are  obviated  by  its  in- 
timate mixture  with  their  oil,  but  on  the  great  quantity  of 
»ir  there  is  lodged  in  that  texture,  and  which,  during  their 
fermentation,  is  copioufly  extricated;  and  hence  they  are 
improper  aliment  for  weak  ftomachs.  They  are  ufed  in 
two  different  dates,  not  only  when  fully  ripe,  (their  efFefts 
in  which  cafe  I  have  jufl  now  mentioned,)  but  alio  when  very 
;ender  and  green,  at  which  time  they  have  not  attained  th« 
©il  they  afterwards  gain,  approach  in  their  qualities  to  other 
fiUrtty  and  are  hardly  more  fenfibly  flatulent  than  thefc ;  but 
after  all,  in  compenfation  for  thefe  properties,  their  nutri- 
ment is  proportionably  diminifhed. 

In  the  Catalogue  I  have  only  fet  down  of  the  legumina^ 
peas,  beans,  and  French  beans,  though  many  more  of  the 
fame  kind  might  have  been  added,  as  lentils,  ^c.  but  they 
are  purpofely  omitted,  as  all  of  the  fame  qualities,  and  I 
have  only  mentioned  the  three  moft  commonly  ufed. 

The  phafeoli,  or  French  beans,  are  here  little  known  * 
their  mature,  ftate,  but  are  ufed  with  their  cod  in  the  man- 
ner of  olera^  than  which  they  are  fomcwhat  more  firm  and 
more  nutritious.  The  phafeoli,  in  their  ripe  ftate,  have  a 
bitter  difagreeable  hufk,  deprived  of  which  they  are  rriore 
lender,  more  foluble,  and  lefs  flatulent  than  other  legumina, 
even  the  peas,  and.  for  the  purpofes  of  peas,  by  the  bette 
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foft  they  are,  for  this  reafon,  fometimes  imported,  as  for 
puddings. 

Peas,  both  raw  and  ripe,  are  of  a  more  tender  and  folu- 
ble  texture  than  beans,  and  hence  the  better  fort  feldom  em- 
ploy the  bean,  but  ufe  the  pea  for  cuUnary  purpofes,  as  pud- 
dings, 

NUCE6  OLEOSiE, 

This  term  is  not  ftri£tly  proper  in  a  botanical  fenfe,  but 
common  language  has  authorized  it.  All  thefe  confift  of  » 
farinacepus  (iibftance  by  itfelf,  and  have  an  oil  in  their  com- 
pofition,  not  mixed  as  in  the  legumina,  but  feparate,  and 
eafily  obtained  by  proper  exprelTion.  Though  this  oil  be 
feparate,  yet,  by  triture  with  water,  it  may  be  united  with 
the  farinaceous  fubftance  into  an  homogeneous  emulfion ; 
and  moft  of  the  preparations  of  nuces  oleofa  in  food  fhould 
be  made  on  this  foundation.  Nuces oleofa  are  lefs  flatulent  than 
the  legumina,  and  even  than  the  farinacea,  and,  on  account 
of  their  copious  oil,  more  nutritive,  but  hence  more  diffi- 
cultly aflfimilated,  and  its  effects  appear  by  fluffing  the  lungs, 
efpecially  fuch  as  were  formerly  affe6ted  with  any  diforder  of 
the  aflhmatic  kind. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  Nuces  oleofa  in  parti- 
cular. I  have  ranked  them  in  the  Catalogue  according  to 
alphabetical  order,  but  according  to  the  proportion  of  oil 
they  may  ftand  thus : 

AVELLANA,  CASTANET,  JUGLANDES,  PISTA- 
CEiE,  AMYGDALAE,  CACAO. 

HAZEL  NUT. 

This  is  lefs  oily,  and  has  its  oil  more  intimately  blended 
with  the  farinaceous  fubftance  than  in  the  reft,  but  all  this  is 
to  be  taken  with  diftinftion,  of  thofe  nuts  in  different  coun- 
tries, climates,  and  feafons.  Thus  in  the  fouthern,  drier 
and  hotter  climates,  the  oil  is  more  copious  and  feparate. 
Before  thefe  arrive  at  maturity,  they  are  more  watery  than 
the  other  nuts. 

C   H   E    S   N   U  T. 

This  I  fuppofe  was  the  food  of  the  ancients,  and  not  the 
acorn  of  the  oak,  which  is  fcarcely  reducible  to  food.  The 
later  Botanifts  have  very  juftly  reduced  the  chefnut  tree  to 
the  genus  of  the/^?^z//,  and  this  was  probably  the  ancient 
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efculcnt  one.  ChefniUs  rtill,  in  fomc  countries,  make  the 
chief  paits  of  food  to  the  lower  kind  of  people,  as  in 
the  fertile  plains  of  Lombardy.  They  afford  a  copious 
nourifhment,  are  fomewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  legumina, 
having  their  oil  intimately  blended,  and  much  air  being  fixed 
in  their  fubftance,  and  they  arc  the  moft  flatulent  of  the 
nuces  oleofcs. 

WALNUT  S. 

Thefe  are  more  oily  than  the  former,  and  have  that  oil 
more  feparate.  • 

PISTACHIO. 

This  ftill  more  abounds  in  oil,  and  may  give  a  more  co- 
pious nourifliment,  but  it  isfcarcely  poffiblc  to  feparate  from 
them  the  terebinthinal  acrimony  of  the  tree. 

ALMONDS. 

Thefe  are  the  moll:  agreeable  of  the  nuts,  but  are  no 
where  produced  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  afford  a  food.  They 
arc  divided  into  bitter  and  fweet,  and  the  oil  is  faid  to  be  ob- 
tained equally  fweet  from  both.  indeed,  it  appears, 
that  bitter  and  fweet  almonds  are  only  varieties,  which  has 
made  it  a  doubt  whether  the  bitter  almond  ought  to  be  ufed 
in  food.  The  farina  and  oil  of  it  are  exaftly  the  fame,  but 
its  bitter  makes  it  fufpicious,  as  the  laurel  bitter,  after- 
wards to  be  mentioned,  may  be  procured  from  it,  and  as  it 
is  a  poifon  to  many  animals.  Some  men,  indeed,  ufe  them 
with  impunity,  but  I  think  it  a  dangerous  praftice.  Thev 
are,  however,  deprived  of  this  acrimony  by  heat,  and  hence 
are  ufed  in  baking  ;  biit  we  fliould  not  from  this  infer,  that 
the  ufe  of  them,  when  frefli,  is  allowable. 

CACAO    N  U  T  S. 

Thefe  contain  the  largefl:  proportion  of  oil,  and  thence 
are  hardly  ufed  without  preparation,  by  mixing  the  oily  with 
the  farinaceous  part,  and  on  the  accuracy  of  this  mixture 
the  quantity  of  their  nourifhment  depends,  as  well  as  its  ea- 
finefs  of  digeftion.  The  chocolate  made  in  Portugal  and 
Spain  is  not  near  fo  well  prepared  as  the  Englifh,  depending, 
perhaps,  on  the  machine  employed  here,  viz.  the  double 
cylinder,  which  feems  very  well  calculated  for  exafl  triture. 
If  perfeflly  prepared,  no  oil  appears  on  the  folution.  Lon- 
don chocolate  gives  up  no  oil  like  the  foreign,  and  it  alfo 

may. 
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may,  in  fome  meafure,  depend  on  the  thicknefs  of  the  pre- 
paration. The  folution  requires  more  care  than  is  commonly 
imagined.  It  is  proper  to  break  it  down,  and  diflblve  it 
thoroughly  in  cold  water,  by  milUng  with  the  chocolate 
ftick.  If  heat  be  applied,  it  fhould  be  done  flbwly;  for  if 
fuddenly,  the  heat  will  not  only  coagulate  it,  but  feparake 
the  oil,  and  therefore  much  boilitig  after  it  is  diflblved  is 
hurtful.  Chocolate  is  commonly  required  by  people  of  weak  v 
ftomachs,  but  often  reje6ted  for  want  of  proper  preparation. 
When  properly' prepared  it  is  eafily  diflblved,  and  an  excel- 
lent food  where  a  liquid  nutrient  vegetable  one  is  required, 
and  is  lefs  flatulent  than  any  of  the  farhiacea. 

OLIVES. 

Thefe  might  be  referred  to  the  head  of  Condiment,  and 
they  are  even  ufed  only  pickled  in  thofe  countries  where 
they  are  native,  and  their  difagreeable  bitter  is  by  this  means 
corre8:cd.  I  only  mention  them  here,  on  account  of  the  oil 
they  afford  fo  copioufly. 

I  formerly  ftarted  a  queflion  about  the  ufe  of  oil,  viz. 
Whether  oil  was  neceffary  for  nourifliment,  or  only  for  fup- 
plying  the  great  quantity  of  oil  in  the  fyftem  ?  Though  the 
latter  opinion  be  granted,  yet  I  imagine  oils  are  alfo  dire6lly 
nutritive,  being  copioufly  mixed  and  intimately  blended  with 
the  other  parts  of  our  aliment,  and  thus  conrtituting  a  part 
of  the  proper  nutritious  fluid.  They  are  alfo  neceflary  for 
aflimulation;  for  the  acefccncy  of  the  fru^us  acido  diJces 
would  be  difficultly  fubdued  without  thefe.  Hence  the  ufe 
of  oil  and  butter  is  almofl:  as  univerfal,  and  as  necefl"ary,  as 
that  of  the  farinacea.  They  give  an  alim.ent  which  ap- 
proaches moft  to  that  obtained  from  animal  food.  They 
give  a  more  denfe  claftic  blood,  and  probably,  too,  a  more 
putrefcent  one  than  vegetables.  Their  vifcidity  alfo  ra- 
mains  in  fome  degree  in  the  blood  veflels,  on  which  account 
we  fliall  mention  them  under  the  clafs  of  medicines.  Dr. 
Ruflel,  in  his  Natural  Hi/lory  of  Aleppo^  tells  us,  "  that  in 
*'  certain  feafons,  when  they  ufe  a  great  quantity  of  oil 
"  there,  they  are  then  difpofed  to  fomewhat  of  fever,  with 

remarkable  infarction  of  the  lungs,  which  fymptoms 
*'  wear  off  on  retrenching  the  ufe  of  oil."  Confldered  as 
aliment,  oil  is  difficultly  perfpired,  the  meaning  of  which 
fliall  be  afterwards  explained.  Thefe  are  the  properties  in 
general  of  our  oily  nourifliment,  whether  oil  or  butter. 
Here  a  queflion  arifes.  Whether  the  Northern  or  Southern 

countries 
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countries  are  fupplled  with  the  moft  agreeable  fubftance  of 
this  kind?  With  regard  to  butter,  it  has  always  a  quantity 
of  animal  mucilage  mixed  with  it,  and,  hence  is  eafier  mif- 
cible  with  water.  But  hence,  although  from  the  mucilage 
it  receive  confiftence  and  fomewhat  of  mifcibility  with 
"Water,  and  hence  more  eafily  digefted,  yet  from  this  very 
mixture  it  is  more  rancefcent,  and  does  not  keep  fo  long 
frcfh  as  oil,  and  hence  produces  diforders  in  the  prima  via. 
In  the  Southern  countries  oil  is  procured  little  difpofc-d  to 
rancefcency,  and  therefore,  where  it  can  be  ufed  pcrfeftly 
frefh,  it  is  not  fo  apt  to  produce  rancefcent  diforders  as  but- 
ter. But  here  it  is  not  of  equal  advantage,  and  I  never 
faw  any  in  this  country  but  had  fome  degree  of  rancidity, 
and  therefore,  we  ought  not,  in  any  cafe,  to  prefer  the 
imported  oils  to  good  frefh  butter.  However,  as  frefh  oil 
is  certainly  eligible,  and  as  almonds,  whofe  oil  is  better  than 
that  of  olives,  afford  it  but  in  inconfiderable  quantity,  I 
think  we  ought,  as  we  have  native  feeds  which  will  afford  a 
pure  oil  in  pretty  large  quantity,  to  endeavour  to  procure  it 
from  them. 

DRINK. 

The  general  ufe  of  drink  is  to  fupply  fluid,  facilitate  fo- 
lution,  in  confequence  of  that  to  expede  the  evacuation  of 
the  flomach,  and  promote  the  progrefs  of  the  aliment 
through  the  inteftines ;  for,  by  the  contraction  of  the  lon- 
gitudinal fibres  of  the  ftomach,  the  pylorus  is  drawn  up, 
and  nothing  but  fluid  can  pafs,  v/hich,  by  its  bulk,  makes 
a  hurried  progrefs  throught  he  inteftines,  and  fo  determines  a 
greater  excretion  by  ftool,  as  lefs  then  can  be  abforbed  by 
the  lafteals.  Hence  a  large  quantity  of  common  water  has 
been  found  purgative,  and,  cateris paribus,  that  aliment 
which  is  accompanied  with  the  largeft  proportion  of  drink, 
makes  the  largeft  evacuation  by  flool.  Here  a  qucflion  has 
arifen,  about  wdiere  the  feculent  part  of  the  aliment  is  firft 
remarkably  colle£ted  ?  It  is  commonly  thought  to  be  in  the 
great  guts,  but  undoubtedly  it  often  begins  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  ileiivi,  efpecially  when  the  drink  is  in  fmall  pro- 
portion, and  when  the  progrefs  of  the  aliment  is  flow  ;  for 
when  the  contents  of  the  guts  are  very  fluid,  they  are 
quickly  puflied  on,  and  reach  the  great  guts  before  they  de- 
poflt  any  feculency.  Another  effcCl  of  drink  is,  to  facili- 
tate the  mixture  of  the  lymph,  refluent  from  every  part 
of  the  fyfliem,  with  the  chyle.    In  the  blood-veffels,  where 
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fill  muft  be  kept  fluid,  in  order  to  proper  mixture,  drink 
increafcs  the  fluidity,  and  gives  tenfion,  by  its  bulk,  with- 
out concomitant  acrimony  or  too  much  elafticity,  and  fo 
ftrength  and  ofcillatory  motion  :  Hence  drink  contributes  tq 
fanguification,  as  fometimes  food  gives  too  denfe  a  nutri- 
ment to  be  afted  upon  by  the  folids ;  and  hence  alfo  we  can 
lee  how  drink  promotes  the  fecretlons,  Thefe  are  the  ef- 
fefts  of  drink  in  general ;  but  what  I  have  faid  mufl:  be 
taken  wiih  fome  limitations,  for  the  more  liquid  the  food, 
it  is  fooner  evacuated,  znd  lefs  nourifhment  is  extrafled : 
Hence  drink  is,  in  fome  degree,  oppofed  to  nouriflTiment, 
and  fo,  ceetcris  parib%Sy  thofe  who  ufe  leafl:  drink  are  moft 
nouriflisd. 

All  the  eflFeds  of  drink  above-mentioned  are  produced  by 
fimple  vt'atcr,  and  it  may  be  faid,  that  other  liquors  are  fit 
for  drink  in  proportion  to  the  water  they  contain.  Water, 
when  ufed  as  drink,  is  often  impregnated  with  vegetable 
and  farinaceous  fubftances,  but,  as  drinks,  thefe  im.preg- 
nations  are  of  little  confequence  ;  they  add,  indeed,  a  little 
nourifliment,  but  this  is  not  to  be  regarded  in  a  healthy 
ftate.  Sometimes  we  impregnate  water  with  the  fruSius 
acido  dukesy  and  then,  indeed,  it  acquires  other  qualities  of 
confiderable  ufe  in  the  animal  oeconosny.  All  drinks,  how- 
ever, may  be  reduced  to  two  heads;  firrt,  pure  water,  or 
where  the  additional  fubfl:ance  gives  no  additional  virtue  j 
fecondly,  into  the  fermentata.  Of  the  firfl:  we  have  alrea- 
dy treated,  and  the  latter  have  not  only  the  qualities  of  the 
firfl,  but  alfo  qualities  peculiar  to  themfelves. 

Fermented  liquors  are  more  or  lefs  poignant  to  the  taflie, 
and  better  calculated  to  quench  thirfl:.  Thirfl:  may  be  ow- 
ing to  various  caufes  ;  firfl,  to  defeSl  of  fluid  in  the  fyftem, 
which  occafions  a  fcanty  fecretion  in  the  mouth,  fauces,  and 
fl:omach ;  the  drynefs  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  will  alfo,  in 
this  cafe,  be  increafed,  by  their  continual  expofure  to  per- 
petual flux  and  reflux  of  the  evaporating  air;  fecondly, 
thirfl  depends  on  a  large  proportion  of  folid  vifcid  food  ; 
thirdly,  on  an  alkalefcent  aliment,  efpecially  if  it  has  at- 
tained any  thing  of  the  putrefaflive  taint ;  fourthly,  on  the 
heat  of  the  fyftem  ;  but  .this  feems  to  operate  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  firfl  caufe,  giving  a  fenfe  of  drynefs  from  its 
difiipation  of  the  fluids.  The  fermented  liquors  are  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  obviating  all  thefe  caufes,  ftimulating  the 
mouth,  fauces,  and  ftomach,  to  throw  out  the  faliva  and 
gaftnc  liquor  by  their  poignancy ;  by  their  acefcency  they 
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are  fitted  to  deftroy  alkalefcent  acrimony,  to  quench  thirfl 
from  that  caufe  ;  by  then-  fluidity  they  dilute  vifcidfoodi 
though  here,  indeed,  they  anfwer  no  better  than  common 
■water.  In  two  ways  they  promote  the  evacuation  by  ftool, 
and  progrefs  through  the  inteftines  ;  firft,  by  their  fluidity 
end  bulk ;  fecondly,  by  their  acefcency,  which,  uniting 
with  the  bile,  forms  the  peculiar  ftimulus  formerly  menti- 
oned. Carried  into  the  blood  vefTels,  in  fo  far  as  they  re- 
tain any  of  the  falinc  nature,  they  ftimulate  the  excretories 
and  promote  urine  and  fweat,  correQirg  thus  alkalcfcency 
not  only  by  mixture,  but  diffipation  of  the  degenerated  fluids. 

Many  Phyficians,  in  treatijig  of  fermented  liquors,  have 
only  mentioned  thefe  qualities,  rcjefting  their  nutritious  vir- 
tue, which  certainly  ought  to  be  taken  in  ;  though  by  ex- 
peding  the  evacuation  by  ftool,  they  make  lefs  of  the  au- 
tritious  parts  of  the  aliment  to  be  taken  up,  and  by  Simu- 
lating the  excretories,  make  thefe  nutritious  parts  to  be  for 
fhorter  time  in  the  fyflem.  All  thefe,  and  many  more  ef- 
feds,  arife  from  fermented  liquors.  Their  acefcency  fome- 
times  promotes  the  difeafe  of  acefcency,  by  encreafing  that 
of  vegetables,  acting  as  a  ferment,  and  fo  producing  flatu- 
lency, purging,  cholera,  &c.  fo  that,  with  vegetable  ali- 
ment, as  little  drink  is  neceffary,  the  mofl  innocent  is  pure 
"Water;  and  it  is  only  with  animal  food  that  fermented  li- 
quors are  necefTary.  In  warmer  cWvaatts  fermeritata  would 
feem  necefTary  to  obviate  alkalcfcency  and  heat.  But  it 
fhould  be  conlidered,  that  though  fermented  liquors  contain 
an  acid,  yet  they  alfo  contain  alcohol,  which,  though  it 
adds  flimulus  to  the  flomach,  yet  is  extremely  hurtful  in  the 
warmer  climates,  and  wherever  alkalcfcency  prevails  in  the 
fyllem.  Nature,  in  thefe  climates,  has  given  men  an  ap- 
petite for  water  impregnated  with  acid  fruits,  e.  g.  fherbet ; 
but  the  ufe  of  this  needs  caution,  as  in  thefe  countries  they 
are  apt  to  (hun  animal  food,  ufing  too  much  of  the  vege- 
table, and  often  thus  caufing  dangerous  refrigerations,  cho- 
leras, diarrhoeas,  &c.  • 

Of  varieties  of  fermented  liquors,  I  fliall  only  mention 
here  the  chief  heads  on  which  thefe  varieties  depend  ;  firif , 
they  are  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  fubjed,  as  more  or 
lefs  vifcid,  upon  its  capacity  alfo  of  undergoing  an  adive 
fermentation,  although,  perhaps,  the  more  vifcid  be  rncre 
nutritious.  Hence  the  difference  between  ales  and  wines, 
by  the  firfl  meaning  fermented  liquors  from  faritiacea,  by 
the  fecond  from  the  fruits  of  plants.    It  depends,  fecondly. 
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on  the  acerbity,  acidity,  nature,  and  maturation  of  the 
fruit.  Thirdly,  the  variety  depends  on  the  condufl  of  the 
fermentation.  In  general,  fermentation  is  progreflive,  be- 
ing at  firrt  aftive  and  rapid,  detaching  the  fixed  air,  or  gas 
fylvejlre,  at  the  fame  time  acquiring  more  acid  than  before. 
Thefe  qualities  of  flatulency  and  acidity  remain  for  fome 
time,  but  as  the  fermentation  goes  on,  the  liquor  becomes 
more  perfect,  no  air  is  detached,  and  alcohol  is  produced, 
fo  that  fermented  liquors  differ  according  to  the  progrefs  of 
the  fermentation,  and  have  different  eflfe^ls  on  the  fyftem. 
When  fermentation  is  flopped  before  it  comes  to  maturity, 
though  naturally  it  proceeds  in  this  vi^ay,  yet  by  addition  of 
new  ferment  it  may  again  be  reneu^ed  with  a  turbid  intef- 
tine  motion. 

CONDIMENT  A. 

Condimenta  are  fuch  fubflances  as  are  taken  in  with  our 
food,  to  correfldts  bad  tendencies,  or  to  give  it  more  agree- 
ablenefs  to  the  flomach.    They  are  of  different  kinds. 

I.     A   R    O    M   A   T  A. 

Thtfe  are  certain  acrid  fubflances  that  vjq  take  in  to  give 
more  tafle  to  our  aliment ;  for  though  I  faid  our  aliment 
(hould  be  bland,  yet  the  fyflem  requires  it  fhould  be  fapid. 
This  wc  obtain  from  the  aromata,  which  flridly  are  fuch 
as  are  pungent  with  fome  degree  of  fragrancy,  as  cinna- 
mon, cloves,  nutmeg,  mace,  pimento,  &c.  which  are  the 
produce  of  the  warmer  climates.    Analogous  to  thefe,  in 
Europe  are  the  umbelliferous  feeds,  anife,  carraway,  cori- 
ander, and  fweet  herbs.    All  thefe  flimulate  the  flomach, 
and  promote  the  periflaltic  motion,  are  antifpafmodic,  tak- 
ing off  the  fpafms  arifing  from  the  flatulency  of  our  food, 
and  antifeptic,  moderating  the  putrid  tendency  of  our  ali- 
ment in  the  inteflines.    From  thefe  qualities  they  are  fitly 
conjoined  with  our  vegetable  food,  flimulating  the  flomach, 
promoting  the  mixture  and  afflux,  in  proper  quantity,  of 
the  animal  fluids,  and  obviating  the  effefts  of  flatulency. 
They  ought  properly  only  to  be  ufed  in  thofe  countries 
where  they  are  produced,  becaufe  from  the  heat  people 
there  live  chiefly  on  vegetable  diet.    They  are  introduced 
here  unfitly,  and  as  a  part  of  luxury,  as  any  antifeptic  virtue 
they  have  would  be  overcome  by  their  flimulus,  he. 

There  are  certain  acrid  plants,  the  produce  of  our  Nor- 
thern climates,  where  animal  food  is  indulged  mofl  freely 

and 
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and  fafely,  and  where  that  being  infipid,  is  fitly  C6n]oined 
^th  tbefc-acrid  fubftances,  as  condiments,  &c. 
.  The  crefs  kind,  radifli,  e.  horfe-radifh,  muftard,  cref- 
fes  ihemfelves,  and  indeed  all  the  ftliquofee.  TJicfe  give 
tafte  to  infipid  aliment,  ftimulate  the  flomach,  and  encreafe 
the  periftaltic  motion ;  they  have  no  confiderable  antifpaf- 
modic  virtue,  are  manifeftly  powerful  diuretics  and  diapho- 
tetics,  Simulating  the  excretories  to  throw  out  alkalefcent 
matters.  Hence  they  are  fitly  conjoined  with  animal  food. 
The  garlic  tribe  have  the  fame  virtues,  flimulate  the  ftc- 
mach,  are  diuretic  and  diaphoretic,  and  are  ufed  in  our  ani- 
mal food  as  condiments.  Thefe  are  the  condiments  taken 
from  recent  vegetables  j  there  are  alfo  others,  fait,  vinegar, 
and'  fugar. 

SALT. 

This  is  the  moll:  ufeful  fubftance  as  a  fapid,  is  moft 
tiniverfally  ufed,  and  leafi:  apt  to  pall,  but  beyond  that  qua^ 
lity  I  am  at  a  lofs  what  to  fay,  as  its  eflFefls  are  not  yet  weil 
explained  by  Phyficians.    It  is  faid  to  be  antifeptic;  but 
this  feems  contradiQed  by  obferving,  that  it  is  often  ufed 
iwith  vegetables,  and  that  carnivorous  animals  are  poifoncd 
by  it,  where  its  antifeptic  quality  would  be  moft  neceffary ; 
while  the  graminivorous  feem  fond  of  it,  and  the  hufband- 
fnan  often  gives  it  to  his  cattle  ;  and  fure  here  it  cannot  aft 
by  its  antifeptic  quality.    Dr.  Pringle  fays,  that  a  fmall 
quantity  of  fait  is  feptic,  and  a  large  one  antifeptic:  But 
here  I  think  the  experiment  was  not  accurate,  as  the  fait  he 
employed  was  the  common  table  fait,  which  is  far  from  being 
a  pure  common  fait.  How  this  impure  fait  a6ted  in  promoting 
putrefaSion  may  be  eafily  conceived,  niz..  by  the  fupera- 
bundant  alkali,  or  earth  of  the  fait  abforbing  the  acid,  which 
would,  in  fome  meafure,  have  prevented  putrefa£tion.  Till 
cnce  it  be  afcertained  that  pure  common  fait  is,  in  fmall 
quantity,  a  feptic,  we  forbear  accounting  for  this  phasno- 
tnenon.    Common  fait  ftimulates  the  (tomach,  excites  ap- 
fn^tite,  and  promotes  excretion  of  gaflric  Hquor.    The  na- 
ture of  this  body,  as  we  take  it  with  our  aliment,  is  litflc 
underftood.    As  it  has  been  found  to  be  feptic,  we,  apt  to 
run  into. extremes,  have  concluded  it  produces  fcurvy  from 
that  power.    Although  fcurvy  is  apt  to  be  produced  from 
faited  meats,  yet  experiments  evince  that  the  fame  effefts 
will  rcfult  from  animal  foods  alone,  long  continued,  and  fait 
alone  has  not  yet  been  fcen  to  produce  that  difeafe. 

'  VINE- 
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VINEGAR. 

This  contains  various  fubftances,  and  among  the  red;  a 
nutritious  or  a  faccharine  one,  which,  however,  in  account- 
ing for  its  cffeQs,  may  be  entirely  negleded,  and  we  only 
confider  it  here  as  a  condiment.  As  fuch,  it  gives  a  grateful 
(afle  to  the  aliment,  ftimulates  the  ftomach,  and  excites  ap- 
petite. As  an  acetous  ferment,  it  determines  the  acetous 
fermentation  in  foods,  and  hence  in  degree  is  of  ufe  even 
with  vegetables  themfeives. 

It  is  enquired  whether  it  is  hurtful  as  an  acid,  and  avoid- 
ed by  thofe  who  are  afFeftcd  with  recent  acefcent  vegetables? 
In  large  proportions,  like  other  acids,  it  may  have  bad  ef- 
fe£ts,  and  therefore  in  fuch  quantity  ought  to  be  avoided  by 
thefe. — Will  it  produce  fpafms,  flatulencies,  i^c.  like  re- 
cent acefcent  vegetables  ?  It  may  ;  for  the  acetous  fermen- 
tation is  never  condu6ted  with  fuch  care  as  the  vinous,  and 
there  is  commonly  in  vinegar  a  faccharine  matter  remaining, 
which  has  not  yet  undergone  its  firft  fermentation,  which 
may  be  excited  in  the  ftomach,  and  produce  all  its  bad  ef- 
fe6ts.  Its  antifeptic  virtue  is  proved  by  experiment,  and 
therefore  is  pfoperly  ufed  with  animal  food.  Its  antifeptic 
property,  however,  is  not  very  powerful. 

Other  acids  are  ufed  as  condiments  with  animal  food,  aa 
juice  of  lemons,  which,  as  acerb,  is  therefore  lefs  liable  to 
a£live  fermentation ;  but  as  their  acerbity  differs  much  in 
different  lemons,  the  fame  ljuantity  of  vinegar  is  more  feldorr* 
found  to  have  bad  effe6ts  than  of  lemon  juice,  which,  how- 
ever, is  more  univerfally  preferred  to  the  vinegar,  which, 
befides  its  qualities  formerly  mentioned,  is  often  ropy,  foul, 
and  difagrceable.  But,  in  my  opinion,  if  due  attention  ij 
given  to  the  quality  of  the  vinegar,  it  is  a  much  fafer  con* 
dinicnt. 

Glauber  propofcd  the  muriatic  acid  as  a  proper  condi- 
luent,  and  has  proved  its  ufe  in  feveral  alimentary  purpofes, 
^ind  fays,  That  it  is  incapable  of  fermentation  itfelf,  and 
preventing  acefcency  in  vegetable  as  well  as  putrefcency  in 
Brtimal  aliment.  This,  however,  has  not  been  tried,  and  as 
it  is  a  fubftance  unconquerable  by  our  affimilatory  organs,  if 
would  fecm  rather  to  be  confidcircd  as.  a  medicine,  and  nevef 
introduced  as  a  condiment. 


SUGAR, 
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SUGAR. 

This  Is  one  of  the  principal  ingredients  in  vegetable  ali- 
ment, and  afl'ords  a  pure  and  copious  nourifhmcnt ;  it  is 
frequently  employed  as  a  condiment  alfo,  but  cannot  be 
ufed  for  the  fame  length  of  time,  and  in  fuch  quantity,  as 
common  fait,  as  its  tafte  foon  palls  on  repetition.  It  may 
likewife  be  confidered  as  an  antifeptic,  and,  as  a  vegetable 
fubftance,  is  capable  of  all  the  efFe6ls  of  acefcent  vegeta- 
bles. With  vegetables  it  increafes  their  quantity  of  nutri- 
ment, but  does  not,  I  believe,  correfl;  their  bad  qualities, 
or  hinder  fermentation.  It  is  lefs  actively  fermentable  than 
the  acido  dulces  or  oleray  more  fo  than  the  dried  juice  of 
fruits,  as  figs,  ^c.  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  ufed  fparing- 
ly  with  vegetables,  and  moft  with  animal  food  :  If  not  over 
expenfive,  it  might  be  ufed  v/ith  the  latter  as  an  antifeptic, 
being  more  vifcid,  and  lefs  liable  to  be  decompofed  by  lolu- 
tion,  than  common  fait. 

Since  fugar  came  to  be  commonly  ufed,  difputes  have 
'arifen  about  its  wholefomenefs.  I  have  already  laid  the 
foundation  of  judgment  on  this  fubject ;  and'  many  faults, 
without  juftice,  have  been  afcribed  to  it :  It  may  indeed, 
by  its  acefcency,  be  troublefome  in  the  'prima  via,  but  no 
experiments  prove  its  bad  confequences  in  the  blood  veffels. 
It  has  been  faid  to  fpoil  the  teelh  :  its  eflFefls  in  fpoiling  the 
teeth  may  indeed,  in  fome  ca%s,  be  juft,  as  where  they 
have  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  fenfibility ;  or  it  may, 
perhaps,  by  what  adheres  of  it  about  them,  turning  acid, 
corrode  them :  But  faults-of  this  kind  are  oftner  imputed 
to  it  than  it  deferves,  for  raifms  are  more  acefcent,  and  yet 
whole  nations  ufe  them  with  impunity  ;  and  the  mifchiefs 
of  what  is  called  in  Scotland  eating  of  fweeties,  are  wrong- 
ly imputed  to  fugar.  When  arts  were  in  a  languiiTiing  ftate 
in  Europe,  men  lived  much  on  animal  food,  and  then  fcur- 
vy  was  frequent ;  but  now,  when  vegetables  are  more  ufed, 
it  is  a  rare  difeafe,  appearing  only  in  long  voyages  cr  long 
winters,  where  vegetable  food  is  not  to  be  had.  Putrid  fe- 
vers, and  epidemics,  are  alfo  lefs  frequent,  as  may  appear 
from  Sydenham's  and  Pringle's  Obfervations,  which  I 
impute  to  the  more  frequent  ufe  of  fugar.  Having  now 
fpokc  of  fugar  in  general,  we  come  to  particular  fugars. 

Coarfell:  fugar  is  mod  acefcent,  mofl:  aflively  and  rea- 
dily fermentable,  Avhich  is  alfo  incrcafed  by  it?  vifcidity; 

and' 
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and  othe'r  fugars,  the  finer  and  purer  they  are,  have  lefs 
and  lefs  of  thefe  qualities.  From  the  qualities  above-men- 
tioned, coarfefl  fugar  is  moft  laxative,  and  mofl  produc- 
tive of  the  diforders  arifing  from  an  active  fermentation. 
Fine  fugar  never  turns  drier,  nor  ccafes  to  be  nutritious, 
but  is,  however,  always  fomewhat  acefcent.  The  lime 
employed  never  enters  into  the  compofition  of  the  fugar, 
and  only  renders  it  lefs  acefcent,  and  lefs  actively  ferment- 
able. 

Having  mentioned  the  Condimentay  we  now  come  to  ali- 
ments preferved  by  common  fait,  i^c.  But  as  animal  food 
only  is  commonly  preferved  by  common  fait,  I  pafs  it  over 
till  we  come  to  thefe. 

VEGETABLE  ALIMENT  preferved  by  SUGAR. 

This  preparation  is  fo  performed,  that  the  faccharlne 
matter  is  intimately  and  every  where  introduced  into  the 
pores  of  the  vegetable  fubflance ;  fo  that  preparations  of 
this  kind  may  be  confidered  as  entirely  fugar,  participating 
of  none  of  the  qualities  of  the  vegetable,  excepting  thofe 
of  the  acrid  kind,  as  ginger.    The  fame  may  be  faid  of 

VINEGAR  PRESERVES, 

As  vinegar  is  applied  only  to  infipid  fubftances,  or  which, 
by  boiling  or  foakmg  with  it,  become  fo ;  and  fo  prepara- 
tions of  this  kind  may  be  confidered  as  fo  many  fponges  con- 
taining vinegar,  and  may  indeed  be  employed  to  increafe  the 
flavour  of  food,  and,  as  antifeptics,  will  go  as  far  as  vinegar 
itfelf  only.  With  regard  to  the  fmall  quantity  of  aromata 
joined  to'  thefe,  their  efFedts  may  be  known  from  what  we 
have  faid  before. 

ANIMAL  FOOD. 

We  formerly  diftinguifhed  animal  from  vegetable  food, 
by  faying,  that  it  required  no  affimilation,  but  only  folution 
and  mixture.  But  this  is  not  fo  clear  as  has  been  common- 
ly imagined.  What  gives  rife  to  this  doubt  is,  that  carni- 
vorous animals  live  on  that  without  any  vegetable  mixture, 
or  even  fait,  by  which  they  are  even  poifoned,  living  long 
without  putrid  accumulations,  which,  though  for  a  fhort 
time  might  produce  little  inconvenience,  yet,  in  the  courfe 
of  life,  would  certainly  produce  bad  confequences.  This 
gccumulation  is  obviated  by  particulars  in  their  oeconomy, 
*,\  Ihort  inteflines  j  whereas  in  the  phytovorous,  long  in- 

teftines 
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teftines  are  given  to  giverife  to  putrefcency.  Again,  the  carni- 
vorous animals  areexpofed  to  putridity,  from  their  irregu- 
larity, taking  In  water  in  fmall  quantity,  &c.  They  arc 
fald  to  be  of  quick  excretions ;  but  this  is  contradifled  from 
their  being  capable  to  bear  long  abftinence,  being  glutted  to- 
day with  a  full  meal,  and  ftarved  perhaps  for  feveral  weeks 
after,  which  would  be  in  other  animals  as  the  fureft  meanj 
of  pufliing  putrefaction  to  the  greateft  degree.  From  all 
thisjwe  mull:  fufpeOi  fomething  in  carnivorous  animals  to  pre- 
vent putrefafbion. 

Here  let  me  offer  a  conjefture,  viz.  that  the  food  in  the 
ftomach  of  carnivorous  animals  fuffers  a  dccompofition  in 
fome  degree,  and  becomes  acid.  This  appears  probable, 
from  the  change  which  deco6ted  or  elixated  animal  fubftan- 
ccs  undergo,  thefe  broths  becoming  in  time  acefcent :  Be- 
fides,  it  has  been  faid,  that  an  acid  is  always  found  in  the 
flomach  of  thefe  animals  :  If  it  be  really  fo,  it  can  proceed 
from  no  other  fource  but  decompofition.  However,  in  ac- 
counting for  the  effects  of  animal  food  on  the  human  body, 
we  may  negle£t  this,  and  confider  the  difcafcs  thence  arifing 
to  proceed  from  putridity ;  for  no  man,  as  has  been  proved 
from  experiment,  can  bear  animal  food  alone,  without  nau- 
fca,  for  even  a  few  days,  Putrefcency  takes  place  in  the 
ftomach  and  inteflines,  in  the  firfl:  producing  naufea  and 
thirft,  which  would  oftner  occur  unlefs  obviated  by  the  acid 
of  vegetables  conjoined  with  it ;  in  the  fecond,  violent  purg- 
ing, cholera,  and  dyfentery,  from  putrid  exhalations. 

Next,  as  to  the  folution  of  animal  food.  This,  though 
fecmingly  of  greater  cohefion,  is  of  more  eafy  folubility  than 
vegetables.  However,  I  do  not  mean  by  this  a  quicker  but 
a  more  entire  folubility  ;  for  very  firm  animal  fubftances  are 
extracted  and  diffolved  in  the  human  body,  and  the  firmeft, 
as  bones,  in  the  flomachs  fmilar  to  the  human,  though,  at 
the  fame  time,  I  am  convinced,  that  vegetables,  which  ar? 
not  diffolved  at  all,  have  yet  their  juices  more  quickly  ex- 
trailed  than  animal  food,  and  pafs  fooner  off.  For  eafi- 
nefs  of  folubility  does  not  depend  fo  much  on  the  firmnefs 
of  texture,  as  on  the  vifcidity  of  the  juice.  Thus  tht 
more  young  and  fucculent  animal  food  is  lefs  foluble  thaa 
the  old,  veal  than  beef,  lamb  than  mutton,  &c.  And  Dr. 
Robinfon  relates,  that  a  Gentleman  who  ufed  to  take  an, 
evening  puke,  would  throw  up  veal  unchanged,  while  of 
beef  there  were  no  remains.  Animal  food  excites  the  fever 
mentioned  as  confequent  on  digeftion  in  a  greater  degree 
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than  vegetable,  giving  a  greater  fllmulus  to  the  ftomach, 
andfo  to  the  whole  fyftem;  and  the  difFerence  of  anioial 
foods  depends  on  the  putrefcency  and  vifcidity  taken  toge- 
ther. Thus  young  food,  being  more  vifcid  than  old, 
though  lefs  putrefcent,  is  yet  lefs  foluble.  Aninria.1  food 
differs  alfo  as  to  its  perfpirability  or  pafllng  off  the  lall:  con- 
coaion.  Sanftorius  found  mutton  the  moft  perfpirable,  and 
Keil  and  he  call  oyfters  leaft  fo,  fo  animal  foods  differ  in 
their  perfpirability,  according  as  in  their  nature  tbey  ap- 
proach nearer  or  recede  farther  from  thefe. 

COMPARISON  of  ANIMAL  and  VEGETABLE 

FOOD. 

Firft,  With  regard  to  their  difference  in  the  Jlomach.  What 
we  have  faidof  defcompofition,  oracefcency  of  animal  food, 
never  comes  to  a  morbid  degree,  but  the  dileafe  is  always  on 
the  fide  of  putrefcency,  which  degree,  however,  feldom 
occurs,  except  when  animal  food  has  been  repeated  in  too 
great  proportion,  or  too  frequently,  either  from  neceflity,  or 
too  delicate  luxury.  The  acefcericy,  then,  of  vegetable 
aliment  is  more  frequent,  and  ought  more  to  be  attended  to 
than  the  aikalefcency  of  animal,  which  laft,  even  i-:  weak 
ftomachs,  is  feldom  felt ;  while  acefcency  affedts  much  both 
the  flomach  and  fyflem. 

(2.)  With  regard  to  their  difference  of  folution.  Heavinefs, 
as  it  is  called,  is  feldom  felt  from  vegetables,  except  from 
tough  farinaceous  parte,  or  the  moft  vifcid  fubftances;  while 
the  heavinefs  of  animal  food  is  more  frequently  noticed,  ef- 
pecially  when  in  any  great  quantity.  Difficulty  of  folution 
does  not  depend  fo  much  on  firmnefs  of  texture,  (as  a  man, 
from  fifh  of  all  kinds,  is  more  oppreflfed  than  from  firmer 
fubflances)  but  on  vifcidity,  and  hence  is  more  frequent  in 
animal  food,  and  efpecially  in  the  younger  animals ;  alt 
which  makes  it  evident,  that  both  folution,  and  the  paflage 
of  the  food  from  the  rtomach,  is  more  owing  to  vifcidity 
than  firmnefs. 

(3.)  With  regard  to  mixture.  There  is  no  inflance  of 
difficult  mixture  in  vegetables,  except  in  vegetable  oils, 
while  animal  foods,  from  both  vifcidity  and  oilinefs,  efpe* 
cially  the  fatter  meats,  are  rcfraftory  in  this  refpe6t.  1  do 
not  know  whether, the  difFerence  of  animal  and  vegetable 
foods  might  not  be  referred  to  this  head  of  mixture ;  for 
vegetable  food  continues  long  in  the  rtomach,  giving  little 
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ftimulus :  Now  the  fyftem  is  afFefted  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  this  ftimulus,  which  is  incomparably  greater  from 
the  animal  vifcid  oily  food,  than  from  the  vegetable,  firmer 
and  more  aqueous.    However,  let  me  obferve  here,  that 
there  are  certain  applications  to  the  ftomach,  which  have  a 
tendency  to  bring  on  the  cold  fit  of  fever,  independent  of 
ftimulus,  merely  by  their  refrigeration  ;  and  this  oftner 
arifes  from  vegetables ;  as  we  fee  in  thofe  hot  countries 
where  intermittents  prevail,  they  are  oftner  induced  from  a 
furfeit  of  vegetable  food  than  animal.    A  proof  of  this  is, 
that  when  one  is  recovering  of  an  intermittent,  there  is 
nothing  more  apt  to  caufe  a  relapfe  than  cold  food,  efpecially 
if  taken  on  thofe  days  when  the  fit  fhould  return,  and  par- 
ticularly acefcent,  fermentable  vegetables,  as  fallad,  melons, 
cucumbers,  &c.  acido  dulces,  &c,  which  are  in  my  opinion, 
thofe  foods  which  are  the  mofl:  frequent  caufes  of  epidemics ; 
therefore,  when  an  intermittent  is  to  be  avoided,  v/e  fhun 
vegetable  diet,  and  give  animal  foods,  although  their  ftimu- 
lus be  greater ;  and  this,  among  others,  is  a  proof  that  fever 
depends  very  much  on  the  cold  fit.    Upon  the  whole,  in 
attending  to  thefe  four  heads,  viz..  Aflimilatio,  Solution, 
Mixture,  and  Stimulus j  we  fhall  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
choice  of  food  with  regard  to  the  Stomach. 

Next,  as  to  the  intejiines.  When  the  putrefcency  of  animal 
food  has  gone  too  far,  it  produces,  as  I  have  faid,  an  aftive 
ftimulus,  caufing  diarrhceaj  dyfentery,  &c.  But  thefe  efi^efls 
are  but  rare ;  whereas  from  vegetable  food  and  its  acid, 
which,  united  with  the  bile,  proves  a  pretty  ftrong  ftimulus, 
they  more  frequently  occur,  but  luckily,  however,  are  of 
iefs  confequence,  if  the  refrigeration  is  not  very  great. 
In  the  autumnal  feafon,  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  dy- 
fentery, if  it  is  obferved  that  eating  of  fruits  bring  it  on,  it 
is  rather  to  be  afcribed  to  their  cooling  than  ftimulating  the 
inteftines. 

As  to  the  effects  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  on  JlooJ. 
Wherever  neither  putrefaftion,  nor  acidity,  have  gone  a 
great  length,  I  allege  that  animal  food  keeps  the  belly 
rnore  regular,  and  vegetable  food  gives  a  greater  proportion 
of  faeculent  matter,  and  when  exl'uccated  by  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  is  more  apt  to  ftagnate,  and  produce  flow- 
belly  and  coftivenefs  than  animal  ftimulating  food,  which, 
before  it  comes  to  the  great  guts,  where  ftoppage  is  made, 
has  attained  a  putrefa^ive  tendency,  and  gives  a  proper 
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ftimulus,  and  thus  thofe  who  are  coftive,  from  vegetable 
food,  when  they  have  recourfe  to  animal,  are  in  this  refpeQ; 
better, 

4.  EffeSs  of  mtmal  and  vegetable  foods  in  the  blood-veJfeJs, 
The^both  give  a  blood  of  the  fame  kind,  but  of  different 
quality.  ^Aflttnal  food  gives  it  in  greater  quantity,  being 
wholly,  as  the  exprelTion  is,  convertible  in  fuccum  et  fangui^ 
nem^  and  of  eafy  digeftion  j  whereas  the  vegetable  is  more 
watery,  and  contains  a  portion  of  unconquerable  falinc 
matter,  which  caufes  it  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  body  by 
fome  excretion.  Animal  food  affords  a  more  denfe  ftimu- 
lating  elaftic  blood  than  vegetable,  ftretching  and  caufing  a 
greater  refiftance  to  the  folids,  and  again  exciting  their 
ftronger  action.  It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  acefcency  of 
vegetable  food  is  carried  into  the  blood-veffels,  and  there 
exerts  its  effefts ;  but  the  tendency  of  animal  fluids  is  fo 
ftrong  to  alkalefcency,  that  I  cannot  be  perfuaded  an  acid 
acrimony  ever  exifted  in  animal  blood.  Animal  food  alone 
will  foon  produce  an  alkalefcent  acrimony,  and  if  a  perfon 
who  lives  entirely  on  vegetables,  were  to  take  no  food  for  a 
few  days,  his  acrimony  would  be  alkalefcent. 

We  ate  next  to  take  notice  of  the  quantity  of  nutriment 
thefe  different  foods  afford.  Nutriment  is  of  two  kinds  j 
the  firfl  repairs  the  wafte  of  the  folid  fibres,  the  other  fup- 
plies  certain  fluids :  The  chief  of  thefe  fluids  is  oil.  Now» 
as  animal  food  is  eafier  converted,  and  alfo  longer  retained  in 
the  fyflem,  and  as  it  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  oil,  it 
will  afford  both  kinds  of  nutriment  more  copioufly  than 
vegetables.  A  proof  that  corpulency  is  produced  mofl  by 
animal  food  is,  that  in  England  there  are  more  fat  People 
than  in  any  country  of  twice  the  bulk  in  the  world. 

5.  Laflly,  ^j-  the  different  degrees  of  per fpir ability  of  theft 
foods.  This  is  not  yet  properly  determined.  Sanftoriua 
conflantly  fpeaks  of  mutton  as  the  mofl  perfpirable  of  all 
food,  and  of  vegetables  as  checking  perfpiration.  This  is 
a  confequence  of  the  different  flimulus  thofe  foods  give  to 
the  flomach,  fo  that  perfons  who  live  on  vegetables  have  not 
their  perfpiration  fo  fuddenly  excited.  In  time  of  digeflion^ 
perfpiration  is  flopped  from  whatever  food,  much  more  fo 
from  cooling  vegetables.  Another  reafon  why  vegetable* 
are  lefs  perfpirable,  is,  becaufe  their  aqueo-faline  juices  de- 
termine them  to  go  off  by  urine,  while  the  more  perfeftly 
mixed  animal  food  is  more  equally  diffufed  over  the  fyflem, 
and  fo  goes  oflc  by  perfpiration.    Hence  Sanftorius's  accounts 
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Jrtay  be  underftood ;  for  vegetable  aliment  is  not  longer  retained 
in  the  body,  but  moftly  takes  the  courfe  of  the  kidneys* 
Both  are  equally  perfpirable  in  this  refpeft,  viz.  that  a  per- 
fon  living  on  either,  returning  once  a  day  to  his  ufual  weight ; 
and  if  we  confider  the  little  nourifhnnent  of  vegetables, 
and  the  great  tendency  of  animal  food  to  corpulency,  we 
muft  allow  that  vegetable  is  more  quickly  perfpired  than 
animal  food. 

Here  I  cannot  avoid  the  queftion  fo  often  handled,  JVAe- 
ther  man  was  dejigned  for  animal  or  "Vegetable  food  ?  This 
queftion  has  been  managed  unfairly  ;  for  in  all  other  animals 
they  take  it  up  as  a  faft,  by  obferving  what  the  animal 
chufes  ;  but  they  tell  us  man's  reafon  leads  him  aftray.  For 
my  part,  I  conceive  little  in  this  argument ;  for  if  in  thofe 
countries  where  no  prejudice  of  cuftom  prevails,  I  fee  peo- 
ple live  promifcuoufly  on  both,  I  conclude  Nature  has 
defigned  both  for  them  ;  and,  indeed  when  we  examine  the 
ftrufture  of  man's  body,  his  teeth,  ftomach  and  inteftines, 
we  find  Nature  has  defigned  him  for  a  mixed  aliment.  He 
has  denies  inciftvi  ^  canini  like  the  carnivorous,  and  a  double 
row  of  grinders  like  the  graminivorous*    His  ftomach  ap- 
proaches to  that  of  the  carnivorous  animals,  and  his  in- 
teftines in  a  middle  between  both,  not  fo  long  as  the  phy- 
tovorous,  but  not  fo  ftiort  as  the  carnivorous  animals.  But 
1  would  truft  more  to  inftinft  producing  practice,  abftraftcd 
from  artificial  opinions ;  and  in  thefe  cafes  we  find  the  ufe 
of  animals  and  vegetables  promifcuoufly.     The  Pythago- 
reans, and  their  modern  imitators,  the  Brachmans,  live  on 
vegetables,  merely  from  prejudice  of  opinion  ;  and  we  need 
not  heed  thofe  mythologifts,    who  tell  us  that  man  at  firft 
lived  on  vegetables,  as  their  accounts  are  not  founded  on 
fa£t.  They  are  oppofed  by  this,  that  there  are  many  nations 
ftill  in  a  crude  ftate,  and  whom  luxury  has  not  yet  perverted, 
who  are  fo  far  from  living  on  vegetable  food,  that,  from 
climate,  they  are  obliged  to  live  pretty  entirely  on  animals ; 
and  the  ftate  of  the  Hunter  and  Shepherd  is  more  fimple, 
and  more  antient,  than  that  of  the  Farmer  or  Gardener. 

With  regard  to  the  efFefts  of  thefe  foods  on  men,  I  would 
allege,  there  are  no  perfons  who  live  entirely  on  vegetables ; 
and  the  Pythagoreans  themfelves  eat  milk  ;  and  thofe  who  do 
fo  moftly,  as  the  Pythagoreans  above-mentioned,  are  weakly, 
fickly,  and  meagre,  labouring  under  a  conftant  diarrhceay  and 
feveral  otherdifeafes.  None  of  the  hardy  robuft  live  on  thefe, 
but  chiefly  fuch  as  gain  a  livelihood  by  the  exertion  of  their 
mental  faculties,  as  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  factors  and  brokers  ; 
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and  this  method  of  life  is  now  confined  to  the  hot  climates* 
where  vegetable  diet,  without  inconvenience,  maybe  carried 
to  great  excefs.  Though  it  be  granted,  therefore,  that  man 
Is  intended  to  live  on  thefe  different  foods  promifcuoufly, 
yet  the  vegetable  fhould  be  in  very  great  proportion.  Thus 
the  Laplanders  are  faid  to  live  entirely  on  animal  food  ;  but 
this  is  contradicted  by  the  bell  accounts ;  for  Linnaeus  fays, 
that  befides  milk,  which  they  take  four,  to  obviate  the  bad 
efFe£ts  of  anipial  food,  they  ufe  alfo  ealla,  mertyanthes,  and 
many  other  plants  copioufly.  So  there  is  no  inflance  of  any 
nation  living  entirely  either  on  vegetable  or  animal  food, 
though  there  are  indeed  fpme  who  live  particularly  on  one  ox 
other  in  the  greatefl  proportion.  In  the  cold  countries,  e.  g. 
the  inhabitants  live  chiefly  op  animal  food,  on  account  of 
the  rigour  of  the  feafon,  their  fmaller  perfpiration,  an^J  little 
tendency  to  putrefaftion. 

Of  more  importance  is  the  following  than  the  former 
queflion,  viz.  In  vjhat proportion  animal  and  vegetable  ought  ta 
be  mixed  f  Firfl,  I  fhall  obferve,  that  when  I  fpeak  of  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  foods  here,  I  mean  thofe  foods  given  in 
reat  proportion.  To  go  on,  then ;  animal  food  gives  mofl 
ftrength  to  the  fyftem,  It  is  a  known  aphorifm  of  Sanfto- 
rius,  that  pondus  addit  robur,  which  may  be  explained  from 
the  impletion  of  the  blood-vefTels,  and  giving  a  proper 
degree  of  tenfion  for  the  performance  of  ftrong  cfcillations. 
Now  animal  food  not  only  goes  a  greater  way  in  fupplying 
fluid,  but  alfo  gives  the  fluid  more  denfe  and  elaftic.  The 
art  of  giving  the  utmoft  flrength  to  the  fyflem  is  beft  under- 
flood  by  thofe  who  breed  fighting  cocks.  Thefe  people 
raife  the  cocks  to  a  certain  weight,  which  muft  bear  a  cer- 
tain proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the  fyftem,  and,  which, 
at  the  fame  time,  is  fo  nicely  proportioned,  as  that  on  lofing 
a  few  ounces  of  it,  their  flrength  is  very  confiderably  im- 
paired. Dr.  Robinfon,  of  Dublin,  has  pbferved,  that  the 
force  and  weight  of  the  fyflem  ought  to  be  determined  by 
the  largenefs  of  the  heart,  and  its  proportion  to  the  fyflem  ; 
for  a  large  heart  will  give  large  blood-vefTels,  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  vifceraare  lefs,  particularly  the  liver,  which 
lafl  being  encreafed  in  fize,  a  greater  quantity  of  fluid  is 
determined  into  the  cellular  texture,  and  lefs  into,  the  fan-, 
guineous  fyflem.  Hence  we  fee  hqw  animal  food  gives 
ilrcngth,  by  filling  the  fanguiferous  vefTels.  What  pams 
we  row  bellow  on  cocks,  the  ancients  did  on  the  Athlettg^ 
by  proper  nourifhment  bringing  them  to  a  great  degree  of 
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flrength  and  agility.  It  is  faid  that  men  were  at  firft  fed  on 
figs,  a  proof  of  which  we  have  faid  formerly  of  their  nutri- 
tious quality  j  however,  in  this  refpeft  they  were  foon  found 
to  fail  far  fhort  of  animal  food  ;  and  thus  we  fee,  that  men, 
in  fome  mcafure,  will  work  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of 
their  food.  The  Englifh  labour  more  than  the  Scots,  and 
wherever  men  are  expofed  to  hard  labour,  their  food  ftiould 
be  animal.  Animal  food,  although  it  gives  ftrength,  yet 
loads  the  body ;  and  Hippocrates  long  ago  obferved,  that  the 
athletic  habit,  by  a  fmall  encreafe,  was  expofed  to  the 
greateft  hazards.  Hence  it  is  only  proper  for  bodily  labours, 
and  entirely  improper  for  mental  exercifes ;  for  whoever 
wouW  keep  his  mind  acute  and  penetrating,  will  exceed 
rather  on  the  fide  of  vegetable  food.  Even  the  body  is 
opprefied  with  animal  food ;  a  full  meal  always  produces 
dulnefs,  lazinefs,  and  yawning  ;  and  hence  the  feeding  of 
gamefters,  whofe  mind  muft  be  ready  to  take  advantages,  is 
always  performed  by  avoiding  a  large  quantity  of  animal  food. 
Farther,  with  regard  to  the  {Irength  of  the  body,  animal 
food  in  the  firft  ftage  of  life  is  hardly  neceffary  to  give 
ftrength ;  in  manhood  when  y^e  are  expofed  to  aftive 
fciences,  It  is  more  allowable;  and  even  in  the  decline  of 
life,  fome  proportion  of  it  is  neceffary  to  keep  the  body  in 
vigour.  There  are  fome  difeafes,  which  come  on  the  decay 
of  life,  at  leaft  aggravated  by  it ;  among  thefe  I  mean  the 
Gout.  This,  when  it  is  in  the  fyflem,  and  does  not  appear 
with  inflammation  in  the  extremities,  has  pernicious  effefts 
there,  attadcing  the  lungs^  ftomach,  |iead,  ^c.  Now  to 
determine  this  to  the  extremities,  a  large  proportion  of  animal 
food  is  neceffary,  efpeciaHy  as  perfon  is  commonly  inca- 
pable of  much  exercife. 

Animal  food,  although  it  gives  ftrength,  is  yet  of  many 
hazards  to  the  fyftem,  as  it  produces -plethora  and  all  its 
confequences.  As  a  ftimulus  to  the  ftomach  and  to  the 
whole  fyftem,  it  excites  fever,  urges  the  circulation,  and 
promotes  perfpiration.  The  fyftem,  however,  by  the  repe- 
tition of  ihefe  fiimiiUy  is  foon  worn  out ;  and  a  man  who 
has  early  ufed  the  athletic  diet,  is  either  early  carried  off  by 
inflammatory  difeafes,  or,  if  he  takes  exercife  fufficient  tp 
render  that  diet  falutary,  fuch  an  accumulation  is  made 
putrefcent  fluids,  as  in  his  after  life  lays  a  foundation  of  the 
moft  inveterate  chronic  diftempers.  Therefore  it  is  to  be 
queftioned,  whether  we  fliould  defire  this  high  degree  of 
bodily  ftrength,  with  all  the  inconveniences  and  dangers. 

Plain 
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Plain  it  is,  that  thofe  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  mental 
refearches,  and  not  expofed  to  too  much  bodily  labour, 
(hould  avoid  an  excefs  of  animal  food.  There  is  a  difeafe 
which  feems  to  require  animal  food,  viz.  the  hyfteric  or 
hypochondriac,  which  to  me  feems  to  be  very  much  a-kin 
to  the  Gout,  afFefting  the  alimentary  canal.  All  people 
affefted  with  this  difeafe  are  much  difpofed  to  acefcency,  and 
I  have  feen  it  go  fo  far,  that  no  other  vegetable  but  bread 
could  be  taken  in,  without  occafioning  the  worft  confe- 
quences.  Here  then  we  are  obliged  to  prefcribe  an  animal 
diet,  even  to  thofe  of  very  weak  organs,  for  it  generally 
obviates  the  fyniptoms.  However,  I- have  known  feveral 
inftances  of  fcurvy  in  excefs  produced  by  a  long  continued 
ufe  of  this  diet,  which  it  is  always  unlucky  to  be  obliged  to 
prefcribe  ;  and  when  it  is  abfolutely  neqeflary  to  prefcribe,  it 
(hould  be  joined  with  as  much  of  the  vegetable  as  poflible, 
and  when  a  cure  is  performed,  we  ftiould  gradually  recur  to 
that  again.  If  this  luxurious  age  could  be  purfuaded,  thi» 
difeafe  might  be  removed  with  much  lefs  danger,  by  exercife^^ 
frefh  air,  and  avoiding  warm  chambers,  yenery,  and  late 
hours. 

Next,  let  us  confider  the  vegetable  diet.    The  chief  in- 
conveniency  of  this  is  difficulty  of  aflimilation,  which 
however,  in  the  vigorous  and  exercifed,  will  not  be  liable  to 
occur.    In  warm  climates  the  alTimilation  of  vegetable 
aliment  is  more  eafy,  fo  that  t^ere  it  may  be  more  ufed,  and 
when  joined  to  exercife  gives  a  pretty  tolerable  degree  of 
ftrength  and  vigouf ;  and  though  the  general  rule  be  in 
favour  of  animal  diet,   for  giving  ftrength,  yet  there  are 
many  inftances  of  their  being  remarkably  produced  from 
vegetable.    Vegetable  diet  has  this  advantage,  that  it  whets 
the  appetite,  and  that  we  can  hardly  fuflfer  from  a  full  meal 
of  it.    Befides  the  diforders  it  is  liable  to  produce  in  the 
primte  via,  and  its  falling  (hort  to  give  ftrength,  I  do  not 
know  any  bad  confequences  it  can  produce  in  the  blood- 
veflels,  for  there  is  no  inftance  where  its  peculiar  acri- 
mony was  ever  carried  there,  and  it  is  certainly  lefs  putrifiable 
than  animal  food ;  nor  without  the  utmoft  indolence,  and  a 
fliarp  appetite,  does  it  give  generally  plethora,  or  any  of  its 
confequences;  fo  that  we  cannot  here  but  conclude,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  vegetable  food  is  ufeful  for  the  generality 
of  mankind. 

There  is  no  error  in  this  country  more  dangerous,  or 
more  common,  than  the  neglect  ojF  bread  j  for  it  is  the  fafeft 
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of  vegetable  aliment,  and  the  beft  correftor  of  animal  food  ; 
and,  by  a  large  proportion  of  this  alone,  have  I  obviated  its 
bad  confcquences,  when  uled  in  a  hypochondriac  ftate.  The 
French  apparently  have  as  much  animal  food  on  their  tables 
as  the  Britons,  arid  yet,  by  a  greater  ufe  of  bread,  and  the 
dried  acid  fruits,  its  bad  effefts  are  prevented  ;  and  there- 
fore bread  fliould  be  particularly  ufed  by  the  Englilh,  as 
they  ave  fo  voracious  of  animal  food.  Vegetable  food  is  not 
only  neceifary  to  fecure  health,  but  long  life  ;  and,  as  we 
have  faid,  in  infancy  and  youth  we  (hould  be  confined  to  it 
moftly ;  in  manhood,  and  decay  of  life,  ufe  animal ;  and, 
near  ^he  end,  vegetable  again. 

There  is  another  queftion  much  agitated.  Viz.  What  are 
the  effe^s  of  variety  in  food?  Is  it  necefTary  and  allowable, 
or  univerfally  hurtful  ?  Variety  of  a  certain  kind  feems  to 
me  neccflary,  as  vegetable  and  animal  foods  have  their 
mutual  advantages,  tending  to  correal  each  other.  Another 
variety,  which  is  very  proper,  is  that  of  liquid  and  folid 
food,  which  fliould  be  fo  managed  as  to  temper  each  other  ; 
and  I  formerly  obferved,  that  liquid  food,  efpecially  of  the 
vegetable  kind,  is  too  ready  to  pafs  off  before  it  is  properly 
affimilated,  while  folid  food  makes  a  long  flay.  But  this 
does  not  properly  belong  to  the  queflion,  wheather  variety  of 
the  fame  kind  is  neccfTary  or  proper,  as  in  animal  foods, 
beef,  fifh,  fowl,  ^c.  I  indeed  have  never  perceived  any 
inconvenience  arifing  from  this  mixture,  or  difficulty  of  afli- 
milation,  provided  a  moderate  quantity  be  taken  ;  when  any 
inconvenience  does  arife,  it  probably  proceeds  from  this,  that 
one  of  the  particular  fubftances  in  the  mixture,  when  taken 
by  itfelf,:  would  produce  the  fame  effeSl and,  indeed,  it 
appears  to  me,  that  this  effeft  is  not  heightencdh^  the  mixture, 
but  probably  obviated  by  it.  There  are  few  exceptions  to 
this,  if  any,  e.  g.  taking  a  large  proportion  of  acefcent 
fubftances  with  milk.  The  coldnefs,  ^r.  acidity,  flatulen- 
cy, Eiff.  may  appear,  and  it  is  poffible  that  the  coagulum, 
from  the  acefcepcy  of  the  vegetables,  being  fomewhat 
ftronger  induced,  may  give  occafion  to  too  long  retention  in 
the  ftomach,  and  to  acidity  in  too  great  degree.  Again,  the 
mixture  of  fifti  and  milk  often  occafions  inconveniences. 
The  theory  of  this  is  difficult,  though,  from  univei  fal  con- 
fent,  it  muft  certainly  be  juft.  Can  we  fuppofe  that  fifh 
gives  occafion-  to  fuch  a  coagulum  as  rennet  ?  If  it  does  fo, 
it  may  produce  the  fore-meniioned  bad  effeSs.  Befides,  fifli 
approach  fomewhat  tp  vegetables,  in  giving  little  ftirrlulus, 

and 
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anci  are  accufed  of  the  fame  bad  efFeds  as  thefe,  viz-  bring- 
ing on  the  cold  fit  of  fever. 

Thus  much  may  be  faid  for  variety :  But  it  alfo  has  its 
difadvantages,  provoking  to  gluttony  ;  this,  and  the  art  of 
cookery,  making  men  take  in  more  than  they  properly  can 
digeft ;  and  hence,  perhaps  very  juftly,  Phyficians  have 
univerfally  almoft  preferred  fimplicity  of  diet ;  for,  in  fpite 
of  rules,  man's  eating  will  only  be  raeafured  by  his  appetite, 
and  fatiety  is  fooner  produced  by  one  than  by  many  fubftances. 
1  But  this  is  fo  far  from  being  an  argument  againft  variety, 
I  that  it  is  one  for  it,  as  the  only  way  of  avoiding  a  full  meal 
c  of  animal  food,  and  its  bad  effefts,  is  by  reprefenting  a 
quantity  of  vegetables.  Another  mean  of  preventing  the 
bad  effefts  of  animal  food,  is  to  take  a  large  proportion  of 
I  liquid;  and  it  is  on  that  account  the  bad  effefts  of  animal 
i  food  are  not  fo  much  felt  here,  on  account  of  our  drink- 
i)  ing  much  with  it,  and  ufing  broths,  which  are  at  once 
t  excellent  correctors  of  animal  food,  and  preventors  of 
gluttony. 

Having  now  finiflied  what  we  had  to  fay  on  animal  food 
in  general,  and  difcufled  feveral  comparifons  and  queftions 
which  arofe  on  that  fubjeft,  I  now  come  to  the  particular 
fubftances  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue. 

MILK. 

Of  the  foods  taken  from  animals,  I  chufe  to  begin  with 
milk,  as  it  is  a  connecting  and  intermediate  fubftance  betweea 
animals  and  vegetables.  I  do  not  find  it  proper  to  enter  juft 
ipow  into  a  mmute  chemical  inveftigation  of  this  fubjeCt, 
efpecially  as  you  will  foon  have  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
[that  fubje6t  more  fully  treated  than  I  can  do  here*.  Milk 
'feems  immediately  to  be  fecreted  from  the  chyle,  both  being 
a  white  liquor  of  the  fame  confiftence  J  It  is  moft  copioufly 
ifecreted  after  meals,  and  of  acefcent  nature.  In  moft 
animals  who  live  on  vegetables,  the  milk  is  acefcent,  and  it 
is  uncertain,  though  at  the  fame  time  no  obfcrvation  prove* 
(the  contrary,  whether  it  is  not  fo  likewife  in  carnivorous 
animals.  If  it  really  be  found  of  this  nature  it  will  folve  the 
queftion  about  the  decompofition  and  acefcency  of  the  food 
of  thefe  laft  ipefltioned  animals  in  ih^  prima  via.  But  what- 
ever 

*  The  Author  here  refers  fo  a  very  ingeniou*  Thefis,  publilhed 
ibout  that  time,  gn  the  fubjeft  of  Milk.— l^ade. 
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ever  be  in  this,  it  is  certain,  that  the  milk  of  all  animals, 
who  live  on  vegetables,  is  acefcent.  Milk  bein^  derived 
from  the  chyle,  we  thence  conclude  its  vegetable  nature,  for 
in  thofe  who  live  on  both  promifcuoufly,  more  milk  is  got 
and  more  quickly,  from  the  vegetable  than  the  animal  food. 
Milk,  however,  i^  not  purely  vegetable,  though  we  have  a 
vegetable  liquor  that  refemble  its  tafte,  confidence,  colour, 
acefcency,  and  the  feparability  of  the  oily  part,  I  mean  an 
cmulfion  of  the  mces  oleafa  and  farinaceous  fubftances.  But 
thefe  want  the  coagulable  part  of  milk,  which  feems  to  be  of 
animal  nature,  approaching  to  that  of  the  coagulable  lymph 
of  the  blood.  Milk,  then,  feems  to  be  of  an  intermediate 
nature,  between  chyle  taken  up  from  the  inteftines,  and  their 
albumen,  or  fully  elaborated  animal  fluid. 

Its  contents  are  of  three  kinds;  firftj.  an  oily  part,  which, 
wkatever  may  bp  faid  concerning  the  origin  of'  other  oils  in 
the  body,  is  certainly,  immediately  derived  from  the  oil  of  the 
vegetables  taken  in,  as  with  thefe  it  agrees  very  exaftly  in  its 
nature,  and  would  entirely,  if  we  could  feparate  it  fuHv 
from  the  coagulable  part.  Another  mark  of  their  agreement 
is  the  feparability,  which  proves  that  the  mixture  has  been 
lately  attempted,,  but  not  fully  performed,  adly,  Befides 
this  oily,  I  have  told  you  there  is  a  proper  coagulable  part ; 
and  3dly,  much  water  accompanies  both,  in  which  there 
is  dilTolved  a  faline  faccharine  fubftance.  Thefe  three  can 
be  got  feparate  in  cheefe,  butter,  and  whey,  but  never  per- 
fect iy  fo,  a  part  of  each  being  always  blended  with  every 
other  part. 

Nothing  is  more  common,  from  what  has  been  faid  of  its 
intermediate  nature,  than  to  fuppofe  that  it  requires  no  affi- 
inilation,  and  hence  has  been  deduced  the  reafon  of  its  ex- 
hibition in  the  moft  weakly  ftate  of  the  human  body.  But 
wherever  we  can  examine  milk  we  always  find  that,  it  coagu- 
lates, fuffers  a  decompofition,  and  becomes  acffcent.  Again, 
infants,  who  feed  entirely  on  milk,  are  always  troubled  with 
eructations,  which  every  body  obferves  are  not  of  the  fame 
quality  with  the  food  taken,  and  therefore  I  would  allege, 
that,  like  all  other  food,  m.ilk  turns  naturally  acefcent  in  the 
ftomach,  and  only  appears  in  the  chyle  and'blood,  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  new  recompofition.  It  approaches  then  to  the 
nature  of  vegetable  aliment,  but  is  not  capable  of  its  noxious 
vinous  fermentation,  and  therefore  has  an  advantage  over  it  j 
neither  from  this  quality,  like  anirhal  food,  is  it  heating  in 
the  ftomach,  and  produdive  of  fever,  though  at  the  fame 
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ime,  from  its  quantity  of  coagulable  matter,  it  is  more 
nourifliing  than  vegetables. 

Thefe  are  the  general  qualities  of  milk  ;  now  let  us  con- 
fider  thefe  as  applicable  to  food.  Milk  is  the  food  moft 
univerfally  fuited  to  all  ages  and  dates  of  the  body,  but  it 
feems  chiefly  defigned  by  Nature  as  the  food  of  infants. 
When  animals  are  in  the  foetus  ilate,  their  folids  are  a  per- 
fect jelly,  incapable  of  an  aflimilatory  power.  In  fuch  ftate 
Nature  has  perfectly  aflimilated  food,  as  the  albumen  ovi  in 
the  oviparous,  and  in  the  viviparous  animals  certainly  fome- 
what  of  the  fame  kind,  as  it  was  neceflary  the  veflels  fhould 
be  filled  with  fuch  a  fluid  as  would  make  way  for  an  after 
aflimilation.  When  the  infant  has  attained  a  confiderabie 
degree  of  firmnefs,  as  when  it  is  feparated  from  the  mother, 
yet  fuch  a  degree  of  weaknefs  flill  remains,  as  makes  fome- 
what  of  the  fame  indication  neceflary.  It  behoves  the  infant 
ta  ha^e  an  alkalefcent  food  ready  prepared,  and  at  the  fanne 
tinne  its  noxious  tendency  to  be  avoided.  Milk  then  is  given, 
which  is  alkalefcent,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  has  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  acidity  to  correft  that  alkalefcency.  As  the  body 
advances  in  growth,  and  the  alkalefcent  tendency  is  greater, 
the  animal,  to  obviate  that  tendency,  is  led  to  take  vegetable 
rood,  as  more  fuited  to  its  ftrength  of  aOTimilation. 

I  obferved,  lhat  cpilk  was  almofl:  fuited  to  all  tempera-> 
ments,  and  it  is  even  fo  to  ftomacbs  difpofed  to  acefcency, 
more  than  thofe  fubftances  which  have  undergone  the  vinous 
fermentation ;  nay,  it  even  checks  vinous  fermentation, 
curing  the  heart-burn,  and  precipitating  the  lees,  when,  by 
jrenewal  of  fermentation,  the  wine  happens  to  be  fouled. 
Hi  therefore  very  properly  accompanies  a  great  deal  of  vege- 
table aliment,  although  fometimes  its  acefcency  is  trouble- 
onie,  either  from  a  large  proportion  taken  in,  or  from  the 
igree  of  it ;  for  according,  to  certain  unaccountable  ci.r- 
cumfliances,  diff^erent  acids  are  formed  in  the  ftomach,  in  a 
healthy  body  a  mild  one  ;  in  the  hypochondriac  difeafe,  e.  g. 
one  fometimes,  as  corrofive  as  the  foflil  acids.  When  the 
<acidity  of  milk  is  parried  to  a  great  degree,  it  rnay  prove 
emarkably  refrigerant,  and  occafion  cold  crudities,  and  the 
recurrence  of  intermittent  fevers.  To  take  the  common 
notion  of  its  paflTing,  unchanged^  intp  the  blood,  it  can 
fufFer  no  folution.  But  if,  with  me,  you  admit  its  coagulum 
in  the  ftomach,  then  it  may  be  reckoned  among  foluble  or 
jnfoluble  foods,  according  as  that  coagulum  is  rhore  or  lefs 
tenacious.  Formerly  rennet,  which  is  employed  to  coagulate 

milk, 
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milk,  was  thought  an  acid,  but,  from  late  obfervationi,  i 
appears  that,  if  it  be  an  acid,  it  is  very  different  from  othe 
acids,  and  that  its  coagulum  is  ftronger  than  that  produced  b 
acids.    It  has  been  imagined  that  a  rennet  is  to  be  found  i 
the  ftomachs  of  all  animals,  which  caufes  coagulation  oB^ 
milk  ;  but  to  me  the  coagulation  of  milk  feems  to  be  owini 
to  a  weak  acid  in  the  ftomach,  the  relids  of  our  vegetabl 
food  inducing,  in  healthy  perfons,  a  weak  and  foluble  coagu 
lum ;  but  in  different  ftomachs  this  may  be  very  different,  ir 
thefe  becoming  heavy  and  lefs  foluble  food,  and  fometime 
even  evacuated  in  a  coagulated  undiffolved  ftate,  both  bj|||^ 
ftomach  and  ftool. 

As  milk  is  acefcent,  it  may  be  rendered  fometlmes  purga 
tive  by  mixing  with  the  bile  ;  and  I  know  fome  examples  o; 
this.  More  commonly,  however,  it  is  reckoned  among  thofi 
foods  which  occafion  coftivenefs. 

Hoffman,  in  his  Experiments  on  milk,  found,  th*  al 
kinds  of  it  contained  much  water,  and  when  this  was  difli- 
pated,  found  the  refiduum  very  different  in  their  folubility 
But  we  muft  not  thence  conclude,  that  the  fame  infolubilit 
takes  place  in  the  ftomach,  for  extracts  made  from  vegetable 
with  water  are  often  very  infoluble  fubftances,  and  hardlj 
diffufible  through  water  itfelf ;  therefore  in  Hofljinan's  ex-j 
trads,  if  I  may  fo  call  them,  of  milk,  fomewhat  of  thd 
fame  kind  might  have  appeared,  and  thefe  fubftances,  whiclj 
in  their  natural  ftate  were  not  fo,  might  appear  very  info^p 
luble.    However,  we  may  allow  that  milk  is  always  fome 
how  infoluble  in  the  inteftines,  as  it  is  of  a  drying  nature 
ajid,  as  cheefe,  l^c.   is  very  coftive.    And  this  effed,  1 
think,  fhows  that  milk  is  always  coagulated  in  the  ftomach; 
for  if  it  remained  fluid  no  faeces  would  be  produced,  wherea 
fometimes  very  hard  ones  are  obferved.  In  the  blood- veffelsj 
from  its  animal  nature,  it  may  be  confidered  as  nutritious 
but  when  we  confider  its  vegetable  contents,  and  acefcenc) 
in  the  primes  vice,  we  find  that,  like  animal  food,  it  does  noi 
excite  that  degree  of  fever  in  the  time  of  digeftion,  and  thai 
from  its  acefcency  it  will  refift  putrefaftion.    Hence  is  the 
foundation  of  its  ufe  in  heftic  fevers,  which,  whatever  bt 
their  caufe,  appear  only  to  be  exacerbations  of  natura 
feverlfh  paroxyfms,  which  occur  twice  every  day,  com- 
monly after  meals,  and  at  night.    To  obviate  thefe,  there- 
fore, we  give  fuch  an  aliment  as  produces  the  leaft  exacerba- 
tion of  thefe  fevers ;  fuch  is  milk>  on  account  of  its  acefcert 
vegetable  nature. 

There 
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There  appears  alfo  fomewhat  peculiar  in  milk,  which 
requires  only  a  Imall  exertion  of  the  animal  powers  in  order 
to  its  aflimilation ;  and  befides,  in  heftic  complaints  there 
is  wanted  an  oily,  bland  food,  approaching  to  the  animal 
nature,  fo  that  on  all  thefe  accounts,  milk  is  a  diet  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  them,  and,  in  general,  to  moft  conva- 
lefcents,  and  to  thofe  of  inflammatory  temperaments.  There 
is  a  certain  difeafe  whofe  proper  falutary  form  is  that  of  in- 
tlammation,  I  mean  the  Gout.    There  is  no  method  of 
curing,  1  had  rather  fay  preventing  this,  but  by  avoiding  this 
inflammatory  tendency  by  a  proper  regulation  of  diet.  The 
inflammatory  form,  which  1  faid  was  the  falutary  one,  is  alfo 
attended  with  a  weaknefs  of  the  nerves,  fo  that  in  our  pre- 
vention we  fiiould  not  weaken  the  fyftem  too  much,  as 
■would  be  done  by  vegetables,  and  therefore  milk  may  be 
employed  with  advantage.    However,  it  may  be  a  queftion 
how  far,  and  in  what  cafes,  we  ought  even  to  obviate  the 
^  gout,  which  is  often  a  conflitutional  difeafe,  and  has  taken 
i  deep  root  in  the  fyflem,  and  if  prevented  in  its  native  in- 
I  flammatory  form,  will  often  be  fo  by  weakening  too  much, 
I  and  fo  will  appear  jn  other  more  pernicious  ones.  But  there 
c  can  be  no  objedion  againft  attempting  this  by  milk.  How- 
« ever,  that  attempt  ought  not  to  be  made  but  very  earl^  in 
life,  and  then,  if  this  diet  be  ufed  with  proper  exercife, 
temperance,  and  avoiding  of  venery,  there  may  be  expefta- 
l  lions  of  fuccefs ;  for  in  the  decline  of.  life,  after  one  has 
been  ufed  to  high  living,  this  low  diet  is  often  attended  with 
pernicious  confequences.    So  far  of  milk  in  general.  We 
fliall  now  fpeak  of  the  particular  kinds  mentioned  in  the 
Catalogue,  and  which  are  in  common  ufe.   I  have  fet  them 
down  in  the  proportion  of  their  folid  contents. 

The  three  firft  agree  very  much  in  their  qualities,  being 
very  dilute,  having  little  folid  contents,  and,  when  evapo- 
rated to  drinefs,  having  thefe  very  foluble,  containing  much 
faccharine  matter,  of  a  very  ready  acefcency,  and  when 
coagulated,  their  coagulum  being  tender,  and  edfily  broke 
down.  From  this  view  you  fee  they  have  lefs  oil,  and  lefs 
coagulable  matter  than  the  reft. 

The  three  laft  agree,  in  oppofite  qualities,  to  the  three 
itu"  y  mentioned  j  but  here  there  is  fomewhat  more  of  gradation. 
Cows  milk  comes neareft  to  the  former  milks:  Goats  milkis 
lefs  fluid,  lefs  fweet,  lefs  flatulent,  has  the  largeft  proportion  of 
infoluble  part  after  coagulation,  and  indeed  the  largeft  pro- 
irortion  of  coagulable  part ;  its  oily  and  coagulable  part  are 
not  fpontaneoufly  feparable,  never  throwing  out  a  cream,  or 
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allowing  butter  to  be  readily  extraded  from  it.  Hence  the 
virtues  of  thefe  milks  are  obvious,  being  more  nourifhing, 
though,  at  the  fame  time,  iefs  eafily  foluble  in  weak  fto- 
machs,  than  the  three  fir  ft,  Icfs  acefcent  than  thcfe,  and  fo 
more  rarely  laxative,  and  peculiarly  fitted  tor  the  diet  of 
convalefcents,  without  fever.  The  three  firft,  again,  are 
lefs  nourifhing,  more  foluble,  more  lax^ve,  as  more  acef- 
cent, and  adapted  to  ihe  convalefcents  wrth  fever. 

Thefe  qualities,  in  particular  milks,  are  confiderably  di- 
verfified  by  different  circumftances.    Firfl,  DiflFerent  ani- 
mals, living  on  the  fame  diet,  give  a  confiderably  diflferent 
milk ;  for  there  feems  to  be  fomathing  in  the  conflitution, 
abflracting  from  the  aliment,  which  conflitutes  a  confiderable 
diverfity  of  milk,  not  only  in  the  fame  fpecies  of  animals, 
but  alfo  in  the  fame  animal,  at  diflferent  ages,  and  at  different 
diftances  after  delivery:  This,  you  will  eafily  perceive, 
applies  \o  the  choice  of  nurfes.    Secondly,  Milk  follows  || 
the  nature  of  the  aliment  more  than  any  other  juice  in  the  if 
human  body,  being  more  or  lefs  fluid  and  dilute,  more  or 
lefs  folid  and  nourifhing,  in  proportion  as  thefe  qualities  are 
more  or  lefs  in  the  aliment,  (a)  The  nature  of  -the  aliment  i 
diflfers  according  to  its  time  of  growth,  e.  g.  old  grafs  being 
always  found  more  nourifhing  than  young,  {b)  Aliment,  too,  - 
is  always  varied  according  to  the  feafon,  as  that  is  warm  or  j 
dry,  moifl  or  cloudy.  j 

The  milk  of  each  particular  kind  of  animal  is  fitter  for 
particular  purpofes,  when  fed  on  proper  food.  Thus  the 
cow  delights  in  the  fucculent  herbage  of  the  vale  :  If  the  |i 
fiieep  be  fed  there  he  certainly  rots,  but  on  the  higher  and  '| 
more  dry  fide  of  the  mountain  he  feeds  pleafantly  and  ,t 
healthily ;  while  the  goat  never  flops  near  the  bottom,  but  u 
afcends  to  the  craggy  fummit :  And  certainly  the  milks  of  | 
thefe  animals  are  always  befl  on  their  proper  foil,  and  that  of  ij 
goats  is  befl  on  a  mountainous  countr)^  From  a  difTertation 
of  Linnaeu^  we  have  many  obfervations  concerning  the  'fi 
diverfity  of  plants  on  which  each  animal  chufes  to  feed. 
All  the  Swedifh  plants,  which  could  be  coUefled  together, 
■were  prefented  alternately  to  domeflic  animals,  and  then  it 
appeared  that  the  goat  lived  on  thegreatefl  variety,  and  even 
on  many  which  were  poifonous  to  the  reft  ;  that  the  cow 
chofe  the  firft  fucculent  fhoots  of  the  plant,  and  neglefled 
the  fruflification,  which  lafl:  was  preferred  by  the  goat. 
Hence  may  be  deduced  rules  concerning  the  paflurage  of.  j 
different  animals;  e.g.  Farmers  find  that,  in  a  pallure  which 
was  only  fit  to  feed  a  certain  number  of  fheep,  an  equaf 
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number  of  goats  may  be  introduced,  while  the  fheep,  are  no 
.  lefs  nourifhing  than  before. 

RULES,  of  the  COOKER:)fj  of  MILK. 
It  is  not^eafy  to  alTign  the  difference  between  milk  frefh 
I  drawn  and  that  detained  in  the  open  air  for  fome  time,  but 
4  certainly  there  is  fome  material  one,  other  wife  nature  uni- 
h  -verfally  would  not  ^have  directed  infants  to  fucking  ;  and 
i  indeed  it  feems,  better  than  the  other,  fitted  for  digeffcion 
,1  and  nourifhment.    Phyficians  have  fuppofed  that  this  de- 
]  pended  on  the  evaporation  of  fome  fpt.  reftor.  but  indeed  I" 
i(  cannot  conceive  any  fuch,  except  common  water  here ;  / 
I  and  befides,  thefe  volatile  parts  can  hardly  be  nutritious.  A 
I  more  plaufible  account  feems  deducible  from  mixture:  Miik^, 
I  new  drawn,  has  been  but  lately  mixed,  and  is  expofed  to  fpon-' 
)  taneous  feparation,  a  circumftance  hurtful  to  digeftion,  none 
of  the  parts  being,  by  themfelves,  fo  eafily  aflimilated  as 
•  when  they  are  all  taken  together.    Hence,  then,  milk  new 
I  drawn  is  more  intimately  blended,  and  therefore  then  is  moft 
proper  to  the  weakly  and  infants. 

Another  difference  in  the  ufe  of  milk  expofed  for  fome 
time  to  the  air,  is  taking  it  boiled  or  unboiled.  Phyficians 
have  generally  recommended  the  former,  but  the  reafon  is 
not  eafily  afligned.    Perhaps  the  reafon  is  this,  Milk  kept 
for  fome  time  expofed  to  the  air  has  gone  fo  far  to  a  fponta- 
neous  feparation  ;  whereas  the  heat  thoroughly  blends  the 
whole,  and  hence  its  refolution  is  not  fo  eafy  in  the  floniach; 
and  thus  boiled  milk  is  more  coftive  than  raw,  and  gives 
more  fseces.    Again,  when  milk  is  boiled,  a  confiderable' 
quantity  of  air  is  detached*  as  appears  from  the  froth  on  the 
furface,  and  air  is  the  chief  inftrument  of  fermentation  in' 
bqdies,  fo  that,  after  this  procefs,  it  is  not  liable  t6  acefcen- 
cy; for  thefe  reafons  it  is  proper  for  the  robuft  and  vigorous. 
;  Another  difference  of  milk  is,  according  as  it  is  fluid  or. 
coagulated.    The  coagulated  is  of  two  kinds,  as  induced 
'  by  rennet,  or  the  natural  acefcency  of  the  milk.  The 
former  preparation  makes  the  firmer  and  lefs  eafiiy  foluble 
coagulurrty  though,  when  taken  with  the  whey  unfeparated, 
it  is  lefs  difficult  of  folution,  though  more  fo  than  any  other 
cod^idum  in  the  fame  cafe.    Many  nations  ufe  the  latter 
form,  which  is  eafier  foluble,  but  very  much  acefcent,  and 
therefore,  in  point  of  folution,  (hould  be  confined  to  the 
vigorous,  in  point  of  acefcency,  to  thofe  who  live  on  alka- 
lefcent  food  j  and  in  the  laft  cafe  the  Laplanders  ufe  it  as 
v  their 
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their  chief  acefcent  condiment.  From  the  fame  confidera- 
tions  it  is  more  cooling,  and  in  its  other  effeds  like  all  other 
acefcent  vegetables. 

We  now  come  to  the  examination  of  the  part  into  which 
milk  feparates ;  and  firft,  with  regard  to  the 

COAGULABLE  PART. 

This  we  ufe  at  all  different  ages,  froip  frefli  cured  to  old 
cheefe.  The  whole  of  this  is  chiefly  animal ;  hence  it  is 
the  moft  nutritive  part,  and  much  the  moft  infoluble,  and 
hence  gives  moft  faeces,  and  therefore  the  common  notion  of 
cheefe's  coftivenefs  is  juft*  So  far  of  cheefe  in  general.  It 
differs  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  oily  parts  natural  or 
addition  in  the  coagulable  part.  The  more  rich  oily  parts 
there  are  in  cheefe,  the  more  it  is  nutritive  and  foluble,  lean 
cheefe  being  among  the  moft  infoluble  aliments.  Cheefe  is 
liable  to  rancidity  and  putrefaftion,  and  then  we  muft  con- 
fider  it  as  having  all  the  efFefts  of  animal  food  the  farther 
advanced  to  putrefaction ;  at  this  time  it  ceafes  to  be  nutritive, 
and  is  only  to  be  confidered  as  a  fit  condiment  for  vegetable 
food.  In  general,  cheefe,  as  an  aliment,  is  only  fit  for  the 
laborious  and  robuft. 

OILY  PART. 

We  ufe  this,  in  confequence  of  its  immediate  fpontaneous 
reparation,  in  the  ftate  of  cream.  This  is  liable  to  acidity 
and  rancidity,  on  both  which  accounts  it  is  of  difficult  mix- 
ture and  digeftion  in  the  ftomach,  and  I  do  not  know  but 
all  the  bad  efFe£ts  of  milk  may  be  imputed  to  cream,  the 
quarter  part  of  which  is  not  pure  oil,  and  the  reft  coagulable 
and  faline  parts.  In  the  form  of  butter  the  oil  is  much 
more  pure,  and  then  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  diet :  I 
have  mentioned  it  as  a  ftrong  nutriment,  fit  to  accompany 
our  vegetable  diet,  efpecially  to  the  It^nerfarimcea,  in  order 
to  give  them,  in  fome  meafure,  the  qualities  the  rich 
nucef  olebfa.  Butter  is  more  rancefcent  than  olive  oil,  but  as 
that  cannot  be  had  here,  either  pure  or  frefh,  we  ufe  our  own 
butter  with  greater  propriety. 

WATERY  SALINO-SACCHARINE  PART.  • 

This  will  be  different,  according  as  the  milk  has  been 
coagulated  by  rennet,  or  its  own  acefcency.  By  rennet,  the 
coagulable  part  is  more  purely  feparated,  and  a  proportion 
of  oil  goes  along  .with  the  whey  j  but  when'  the  milk 
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is  coagulated  by  its  own  fouring,  the  watery  part  is  almoft 
purely  acid,  and  feldom  ufed.  The  whey  contains  milch 
iaccharine  part,  and  fo  is  more  acefcent  than  entire  milk, 
and  has  even  been  faid  to  be  capable  of  vinous  fermenta- 
tion :  Certainly  it  approaches  nearer  to  it  than  milk  itfelf, 
and  hence  is  rriore  Capable  of  a  noxious  acefcency,  and 
hence  is  more  purgative  and  flatuletit  than  milk.  Of  all 
ingredients  in  milk,  there  is  a  great  proportion  which  goes 
along  with  the  whey,  and  therefore  it  will  be  a  nutritious 
fubftance^  though  at  firft  fight,  as  that  was  fuppofed  to  be 
feparated,  it  might  feem  btherwife.  Different  milks  yield 
wheys  of  different  qualities ;  cows  milk  allows  its  oil  to  be 
feparated  in  greateft  proportion  ih  the  whey,  fiieep  lefs^  and 
goat  not  at  all.  In  fome  meafiire  the  whey  follows  the  na- 
ture of  the  milk ;  goats  whey  Is  more  nutritious,  and  may 
be  fubftituted  for  womens,  afles,  aiid  mares,  in  he6tic 
cafes,  yr.  Goats  whey  is  a  medicine  of  great  ufe  in  many 
cafes,  and  perhaps  its  advantages  are  improved  by  the  ne- 
ceffary  reparation  to  mountainous  countries  to  obtain  it,  not 
only  becaufe  it  is  there  more  perfeft,  but  alfo  becaufe  of  the 
change  of  the  fmoaky  city  air  into  light  and  falubrious. 
By  taking  thefe  fubftances  irt  the  form  of  whey,  there  is 
introduced  into  the  babit  a  bland,  eafily  affimilated  nourifh- 
ment,  pafling  off  eafily  by  the  fecretions,  and  foon  chang- 
ing the  ftate  of  the  fluids.  If  it  were  tiot  for  regard  to  the 
ftate  of  the  fliomach,  liquid  food  would  often  be  employed 
with  advantage,  as,  in  many  cafes,  eftcreafe  of  fluidity 
gives  encreafe  of  nouriftiment ;  and  thus  a  calf  is  more 
effeftually  nourifiied  by  diluting  its  milk  with  equal  quan- 
tity of  water,  than  if  the  milk  were  given  alone.  Quite 
analagous  to  this  is  the  taking  in  this  bland  and  mild 
nourifhment  in  form  of  whey,  efpecially  from  the  richei' 
milk. 

BUTTER  MILK. 

Here  the  whey  and  coagulable  part  are  more  entirely  fepa- 
fated  from  the  oily,  but  the  coagulable  part  in  butter  milk 
is  broke  down,  refolVed,  and  eafy  of  digefliibn.  As  it  is 
very  faccharine  it  is  very  nutritious,  but  not  without  acidity» 
and  therefore  is  more  cooling  to  the  fyftem,  and  more 
fuited  to  the  inflammatory  and  alkalefcent  diathefis,  than 
milk,  but  for  the  fame  reafon  it  is  noxious  where  refrigeration 
is  hunfuK 
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Condiments  of  milk,  as  liable  to  accfcency  are  cooling 
in  particular  conftitutions.  "Where  this  tendency  is  appre- 
hended, it  may  be  accompanied  with  feme  of  the  aromatUy 
and  cream  and  whey  are  there  often  attended  v/ith  advan- 
tage if  ufed  with  thefe.  Sugar  is  another  condiment.  If 
milk  is  liable  to  acefcency,  this  would  feem  to  encreafe  it, 
and  indeed  it  does  fo  in  ftomachs  fo  difpofed.  But  fugar 
has  another  effeft,^  viz.  preventing  the  fpontaneous  feparation 
of  milk,  and  therefore  has  many  of  the  advantageous  of 
newly  drawn  milk.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  give  fugar 
along  with  milk  to  convalefcents.  Conferve  of  rofes  is 
often  employed,  and  afts  only  by  its  fugar,  two-thirds  of  it 
being  fuch  ;  and  honey  itfelf,  the  mcft  acefcent  of  all  the 
fweets,  is  often  employed  with  advantage. 

Having  now  finifhed  what  wc  had  to  fay  on  Milk,  the 
intermediate  fubftance  between  Animal  and  Vegetable,  we 
now  come  to 

ANIMAL    F  O O D,  flridtly  fo  called. 

The  firfl:  difference  of  animal  food  regards  its  folubility, 
depending  on  a  lax  or  firm  texture  of  its  different  kinds. 
Solubility  of  animal  food  feems  to  deferve  lefs  attention 
than  is  commonly  imagined ;  for  I  have  known  perions  of 
a  weak  ftomach  incapable  of  breaking  down  the  texture  of 
vegetables,  or  even  of  diffolving  a  light  pudding,  to  whom 
hung  beef,  or  a  piece  of  ham,  was  very  grateful,  and  eafily 
digefted.  None  of  the  theories  given  for  the  folution  of 
animal  food  in  the  human  ftomach  feem  to  me  fufficiently  to 
have  explained  that  procefs.  Long  ago  has  been  difcarded 
the  fuppofition  of  an  a£tive  corrofive  menftruum  there,  and 
alfo  the  do8:rine  of  trituration,  for  which,  indeed,  there 
feems  no  mechanifm  in  the  human  body  ;  and  we  now  com- 
monly agree  with  Boerhaave,  fuppofing  nothing  more 
recelTary  than  a  watery  menftruum,  moderate  heat,  and 
frequent  agitation.  This  will  account  for  folution  in  fome 
cafes,  but  not  entirely.  Let  us  try  to  imitate  it  out  of  the 
body  with  the  fame  circumftances,  and  in  ten  times  the 
time  in.  which  the  food  is  difTolved  in  the  ftomach,  we  fhall 
rot  be  able  to  bring  about  the  fame  changes.  Take  the 
coagulated  white  of  an  egg,  which  almoft  everybody  can 
cafily  digeft,  and  yet  no  artifice  (hall  be  able  to  diftblve  it. 
Hence  then  we  are  led  to  fcek  another  caufe  for  folution^ 
1)17..  fermentation,  a  notion,  indeed,  formerly  embraced, 
but,  on  the  introduQion  of  mechanical  philofophy,  mdui- 
'  " '  trioufly 
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trioufiy  banlflied,  with  every  other  fuppofitlon  of  that  pro- 
cefs  taking  place  at  all  in  the  animal  oeconomy. 

Many  of  the  Ancients  imagined  this  fermentation  to  be 
putrefactive ;  but  this  we  deny,  as  an  acid  is  produced  ; 
though  hence  the  fermentation  might  be  reckoned  the 
vinous,  which,  however,  I  have  formerly  proved  to  you  to 
be  morbid.  Neither,  indeed,  is  the  fermentation  purely 
acetous,  but  modified  by  putrefcents ;  for  Prmgle  has  ob- 
ferved,  that  animal  matters  raife  and  even  expede  th^cetous 
procefs.  The  fermentation,  then,  in  the  ftomach  is  of  a 
mixed  nature,  between  the  acetous  and  putrefaftive,  mu- 
tually modifying  each  other  ;  though,  indeed,  in  the  in- 
teftines,  fomewhat  of  the  putrefaftive  feems  to  take  place, 
as  may  be  obferved  from  the  ftute  of  the  faeces  broke  down, 
and  from  the  little  difpofition  of  fuch  fubf^ances  to  be  fo, 
which  are  not  liable  to -the  putrefadive  procefs,  as  the  firmer 
parts  of  vegetables,  i^c.  Upon  this  view  folutlon  feems  to 
be  extremely  eafy,  u-^d  thofe  fubftances  to  be  moft  eafily 
broke  down  which  aiemoft  fubjeft  to  putrefaCtion. 

But  folution  alfo  depends  on  other  circumftances,  and 
hence  requires  a  more  particular  regard.  Firft,  there  is  a 
diflFerence  of  folubility  with  refpeO:  to  the  manducation  of 
animal  food,  for  which  bread  is  extremely  neceflary,  in  order 
to  keep  the  more  (lippery  parts  in  the  mouth  till  they  be 
properly  comminuted.  From  want  of  proper  manducation 
I  have  known  many  perfons  fubjeQ:  to  erufiations,  and  this 
more  frequently  from  the  firm  vegetable  foods  than  from 
the  animal,  as  apples,  almonds,  ^c.  though,  indeed,  even 
from  animal  food,  very  tendinous,  or  fwallowed  in  un- 
broken malTes,  fuch  fometimes  occur.  Manducation  is  fo 
much  connecEted  with  folution,  that  fome,  from  imperfeftly 
performing  that,  are  obliged  to  belch  up  their  food,  reman- 
ducate  it,  and  fwallow  it  again  before  the  ftomach  can 
diflblve  it,  or  proper  nourifhment  be  extrafted.  Another 
proof  of  our  regard  to  folubility,  is  our  rejefting  the  firmer 
parts  of  animal  food,  as  bull  beef,  and  generally  carnivo- 
rous animals. 

Its  effe<£ts  with  regard  to  folubility  I  alfo  take,  fecondly, 
to  be  the  foundation  of  our  choice  between  fat  and  lean,  young 
and  old  meats.  In  the  lean,  although,  perhaps,  a  fingle  fibre 
might  be  fufficiently  tender,  yet  thefe,  when  colleded  in 
fafciciili,  are  very  firm  and  compaft,  and  <^f  difficult  folu- 
tion ;  whereas  in  the  fat  there  is  a  greater  number  of  veffcWy 
a  greater  quantity  of  juice,  more,  interpofition  of  cellular 

H  a  fub- 
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fubftance,  and  confequently  more  folubility.  Again,  iri 
young  animals,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  the  fame  number  of 
fibres  as  in  the  older,  but  thefe  more  connected  ;  whereas, 
in  the  older,  the  growth  depending  on  the  reparation  of  ] 
thefe,  and  the  encreafe  of  veflcls  and  fellular  fubftance,  the 
texture  is  lefs  firm  and  more  foluble,  which  qualities,  with 
regard  to  tKe  ftomach,  are  at  that  time  too  encreafed,  by  the 
encreafed  alkalefcency  of  the  animal.  To  this  alfo  may  be 
referred%ur  choice  of  caftrated  animals,  viz.  on  their  difpo- 
fition  to  fatten  after  the  operation. 

3.  It  is  with  a  view  to  the  folubility,  that  we  make  a  choice 
between  meats  recently  killed,  and  thofe  which  have  been 
kept  for  fome  time.  As  foon  as  meat  is  killed  the  putre- 
factive procefs  begins,  which  commonly  we  allow  to  pro- 
ceed for  a  little,  as  that  procefs  is  the  moft  efiFeftual  break' 
down  of  animal  matters,  and  a  great  afliftance  to  folutioS 
The  length  of  time  during  which  meat  ought  to  be  kept,  is 
proportioned  to  the  meat's  tendency  to  undergo  the  putrid 
fermentation,  atid  the  degree  of  thofe  circumftances  vC'hich 
favour  it :  Thus  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  where  meat  cannot 
be  kept  above  four  or  five  hours,  it  is  ufed  much  more 
recent  than  in  thefe  northern  climates. 

4.  Boiled  or  roajied  meats  create  a  difference  of  folution. 
By  boiling  w6  extract  the  juices  interpofed  between  the 
fibres,  approximate  them  more  to  each  other,  and  render 
them  of  more  difficult  folubility,  which  is  encreafed  too  by 
the  extraction  of  the  juices,  which  are  much  more  alka- 
lefcent  than  the  fibres ;  but  when  we  want  to  avoid  the 
mulus  of  alkalefcent  food,  and  the  quick  folution,  as  rn 
fome  cafes  of  difeafe,  the  roafled  is  not  to  be  chofen.  Oi 
roafted  meat,  it  may  be  afked  whether  are  more  proper,  thofi 
which  are  mofl  or  leafl  roafled.     That  which  is  leaft  don 
is  certainly  the  mofl  foluble;  even  raw  meats  are  mor 
foluble  than  dreffed,  as  I  know  from  a  perfon  who  froi 
neceflity  was  obliged,  for  fome  time,  to  eat  fuch :  But  a 
the  fame  time  that  meats  little  done  are  very  foluble,  the; 
are  very  alkalefcent ;  fo  that,  wherever  we  want  to  avoi 
alkalefcency  in  the  prima:  liice,  the  mofl  roafted  meats  fhould 
be  chofen.     Thofe  who  throw  away  the  broths  of  boiiec 
meat  do  very  improperly  ;  for,  befides  their  fupplying  a  fluid, 
(as  I  formerly  obferved,)  from  their  greater  alkalefcency 
they  encreafe  the  folubility  of  the  meat.    Here  we  fhall 
9bferve,  that  pure  blood  has  been  thought  infoluble  ;  un-. 

doubtedly! 
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doubtedly  it  is  very  nutritious,  and  though  out  of  the  body, 
like  the  white  of  eggs,  it  feems  very  infoluble,  yet,  like 
that  too,  in  the  body  it  is  commonly  eafily  digefted.  Mofes 
very  properly  it  forbad  the  Ifraelites,  as,  in  warm  coun- 
tries, it  is  highly  alkalefcent,  and  even  here,  when  it  was 
ufed  in  great  quantity,  the  fcurvy  was  more  frequent ;  but 
to  a  moderate  ufe  of  it,  in  thefe  climates,  no  fuch  objedion 
takes  place. 

5,  Solubility  is  varied  from  another  fource,  viz.  vifcidity 
of  the  juice  of  aliment.    Young  animals,  then,  appear 
more  foluble  than  old,  not  only  on  account  of  their  com- 
panion and  firmnefs  of  texture,  but  alfo  on  their  greater 
vifcidity  of  juice.    (See  Dr.  Brian  Robinfon,  of  Dublin, 
on  this  head.)    And  nothing  is  more  common,  as  we  ob- 
ferved,  than  to  be  longer  opprefled  from  a  full  meal  of  veal, 
than  from  the  fame  quantity  of  beef,  ^c.    Upon  account 
too  of  their  greater  vifcidity  of  juice,  are  the  tendinous  and 
ligamentous  parts  of  animals  longer  retained  than  the 
purely  mufcular,  as  well  as  on  account  of  their  firmnefs  of 
texture.   Even  fifties,  whofe  mufcular  parts  are  exceedingly 
tender,  are,  on  account  of  their  gluey  vifcofity,  longer  of 
folution  in  the  ftomach.    And  eggs,  too,  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly nourifhing,  have  the  fame  effeft,  and  cannot  be 
taken  in  great  quantity:  For  the  ftomach  is  peculiarly  fenfible 
to  gelatinous  fubftances,  and  by  this  means  has  Nature  per- 
haps taught  us,  as  it  were  by  a  fort  of  inftinft,  to  limit 
ourfelves  in  the  quantity  of  fuch  nutritive  fubftances.  • 

6.  With  regard  to  folution,  weTpuft  take  in  the  oils  of 
animal  food,  which,  when  tolerably  pure,  are  the  leafl: 
putrefcent  part  of  it,  and  by  diminifliing  tjie  cohefion  of 
the  fibres,  render  them  more  foluble.    Ori  this  Ikft  account 
is  the  lean  of  fat  meat  more  eafily  diffolvec^  than  other  lean. 
But  when  the  meat  is  expofedto  much  heat,  this  oil  is  fepa- 
rated,  leaving  the  folid  parts  lefs  eafily  foluble,  and  be- 
coming itfelf  empyreumatic,  rancefcent,  and  of  difficult 
mixture  in  the  ftomach.  Fried  meats,  from  the  reafons  now 
given,  and  baked  meats,  for  the  fame,  as  well  as  the  tena- 
city of  the  pafte,  are  preparations  which  diminifti  the  folu- 
bility  of  the  food.    From  what  has  been  faid,  the  prepara- 
tion of  food  by  fattening  it,  and  keeping  it  for  fome  time  after 
killed,  although  it  may  adminifter  to  gluttony,  will  yet,  it 
muft  be  confefTed,  encreafe  the  folution  of  the  food. 

The 
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The  fecond  difference  of  animal  food  is  with  regard  to 

ALKALESCENCY. 

Of  this  we  have  taken  a  little  notice  already  under  the  firft 
head  of  Solubility. 

Firft,  from  the  too  great  alkalefcency  we  commonly  avoid 
the  carnivorous  animal,  and  thtfera,  and  chufe  rather  the 
granivorous.  Some  birds,  indeed,  which  live  on  infefls, 
arc  admitted  into  our  food ;  but  no  man,  without  tiaufea^ 
can  live  long  upon  thefe  alone,  for  any  length  of  time. 
Fifhes,  too,  are  an  exception  to  this  rule,  living  almoft 
univerlally  on  each  other.  But  in  thefe  the  alkalefcency 
does  not  proceed  fo  far  ;  whether  from  the  vifcidity  of  their 
juice,  their  want  of  heat,  or  fome  pecuharity  in  their 
ceconorny,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine. 

Secondly,  Alkalefcency  is  determined  by  difference  of 
age.  The  older  animals  are  always  more  alkalefcent  than 
the  young;,  from  their  continual  progrefs  to  putrefaftion. 
Perhaps  this  may  depend  on  the  nourifhnient  of  the  younger 
animals,  milk,  vegetables,  &c.  Homberg  always  found,  in 
his  endeavours  to  extract  an  acid  from  human  blood,  that: 
more  was  obtained  from  the  young  than  from  the  old 
animals. 

A  third  circumflance  which  varies  the  alkalefcency  of 
the  food,  is  the  wildnefs  or  tamenefs  of  the  animal  ;  and 
this  again  feems  to  depend  on  its  -exercife,  I  knew  a  Gen- 
tleman who  was  fond  of  cats  for  food,  but  he  always  ufed 
to  feed  them  on  vegetable  food,  and  kept  them  from  ex- 
ercife ;  and  in  the  fame  manner  did  the  Romans  rear  up 
their  rats,  when  intended  for  food.  In  the  fame  way  the 
flefh  of  the  partridge  and  hen  feems  to  be  much  the  fame ; 
only,  from  its  being  more  on  the  wing,  the  one  is  more 
alkalefcent  than  the  other.  Again,  tame  animals  are  com- 
monly ufed  without  their  blood,  whereas  the  wild  are  com- 
jnonly  killed  in  their  blood,  and  upon  that  account,  as  well 
as  their  greater  exercife,  are  more  alkalefcent. 

Fourthly,  The  alkalefcency  of  food  may  be  determined 
from  the  quantity  of  volatile  fait  it  affords.  The  older  the 
meat  is,  it  is  found  to  give  the  greater  proportion  of  volatile 
fait. 

Fifthly,  The  alkalefcency  of  aliment  may  alfo,  in  fome 
meafure,  be  determined  from  its  colour,  the  younger 
animals  being  whiter  and  lefs  alkalefcent.    We  alfo  take 

,a  mark 
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a  mark  from  the  colour  of  the  gravy  poured  out,  according 
to  the  rednefs  of  the  juices  judging  of  the  animal's  alkalef- 
cency. 

Laftly,  The  relifh  of  food  is  found  to  depend  much  on 
its  alkalefcency,  as  alfo  the  ftimulus  it  gives  and  the  fever 
it  produces  in  the  iyftem.  Thefe  effefts  are  alfo  compli- 
cated With  the  vifcidity  of  the  food,  by  which  means  it  is 
longer  detained  in  the  ftomach,  and  the  vvant  of  alkalefcency 
fupplied. 

Having  mentioned  Animal  Food  as  differing  in  fclubility 
and  alkalefcency,  which  often  2:0  together  in  the  fame  fub- 
je6:,  we  come  to  the  third  difTerence,  viz. 

QUANTITY  of  NUTRIMENT, 

Which  is  either  abfolute  or  relative;  alpfolute  with  refpeft  to 
the  quantity  it  really  contains,  fufncient  powers  being  given 
to  extraft  it;  relative,  with  refpeft  to  the  aflimilatory  powers 
of  thofe  who  ufe  it.    The  abfolute  nutriment  is  of  fome 
confequence,  but  the  relative  in  the  robuft  and  healthy,  and 
except  in  cafes  of  extraordinary  weaknefs,  nriay  without 
much  inconvenience,  be  difregarded.    In  another  cafe  is 
the  quantity  of  nourifliment  relative,  viz.  with  regard  toils 
perfpirability ;   for  if  the  food  is  foon  carried  off  by  the 
excretions,  it  is  the  fame  thing  as  if  it  contained  a  lefs 
proportion  of  nourifliment.    For,  giving  more  fluid,  that 
which  is  longer  retained  affords  moft,  and  for  the  repair  of 
the  folids,  that  retention  alfo  is  of  advantage.    Now  gela- 
tinous fubflances  are  long  retained,  and  are,  befides,  animal 
fubftances  tl^hifelves,  diffolved  fo,  that,  both  abfolutely 
and  relatively,  fuch  fubftances  are  nutritious.   Of  this  kind 
are  eggs,  ftiell  fifli,  ^c.    In  adults,  though  it  is  difputed 
whether  their  folids  need  any  repair,  yet  at  any  rate,  at  this 
period,  fluids  is  more  required  ;  for  this  purpofe  the  alkalef- 
cent  foods  are  moft  proper,  being  moft  eafily  difTolved. 
They  are,  at  the  fame  time,  the  moft  perfpirable;  on  one 
hand  that  alkalefcency  leading  to  difeafe,  while  offfthe  other 
their  perfpirability  obviates  it.  Adults,  therefore,  frs  Writers 
juftly  obferve,  are  better  nourifhed  on  the  alkalefcent ;  the 
young  and  growing,  on  gelatinous  foods.    All  this  leads  to 
a  comparifon  of  young  and  old  meats,  the  firft  being  more 
gelatinous,  and  the  laft  more  alkalefcent,    This,  ho\vever, 
by  experience,  is  not  yet  properly  afcertained.    Mr.  Geof- 
froy  is  the  only  perfon  I  know  who  has  been  taken  with 
the  analyfis  of  foods.    See  Memoires  de  I'Academie  I'ans 
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1731  &  1732-  His  attempt  was  certainly  laudable,  and 
in  fonne  refpedls  ufefully  performed,  but  in  general  his  ex- 
periments are  not  fufficiently  repeated,  nor,  indeed,  fuffi- 
ciently  accurate  ;  and  I  would  refufe  that  beef  and  veal 
have  been  properly  examined,  for  he  has  not  been  on  his 
guard  againft  the  various  circumftances  which  affeft  meats; 
the  cow  kind  liking  a  moift  fucculeni  herbage,  which  is 
rot  to  be  gpt  in  warm  climates;  while  the  ftieep  are  fond  of 
a  dry  food,  and  thrive  beft  there.  Again,  fome  of  his  cxt 
periments  leem  contradifliory.  He  fays,  that  veal  gives 
more  folution  than  beef,  while  lamb  gives  lefs  than  mutton; 
which,  I  confefs,  is  much  to  be  doubted.  If  both  he  and 
Sanftorius  had  examined  Engjifh  beef,  the  refult,  probably 
would  have  been  very  different  as  to  its  perfpirability,  i^c. 
Befides,  Mr.  Geoffroy  has  only  analyfed  beef  and  veal  when 
raw,  has  made  no  proper  circumftantial  comparifons  between 
quadrupeds  and  birds,  and  has  examined  thefe  laft  along 
with  their  bones,  and  not  their  mufcles,  ^c.  by  themfelves, 
as  he  ought  to  have  done,  i^c.  If  a  fet  of  experiments  of 
this  kind  were  properly  and  accurately  performed,  they 
might  be  of  great  ufe;  but  at  prefent,  for  the  purpofe  of 
determining  our  prefent  fubjeft,  we  mufl  have  recourfe  iq 
our  alkalefcency,  folubility,  i^c. 

The  fourth  difference  of  animal  foods,  is 

The  NATURE  of  the  FLUIDS  they  afford. 
The  whole  of  this  will,  I  think,  be  underflood,  from 
what  has  been  faid  on  alkalefcency,  the  fluid  produced  being 
more  or  lefs  denfe  and  ilimulating,  in  proprotipn  as  that 
prevails. 

The  fifth  difference  of  aninaal  foods  is  with  refpe£l  to 

their 

PERSPIRABILITY. 

The  fum  of  what  I  have  to  fay  on  this  rnatter  is  this, 
that  fu^.fools  as  promote  an  accuniulation  of  fluid  in  our 
vefTelsiPpfid  difpofe  to  plethora,  are  the  leaft  perfpirable,  and 
commonly  give  mofl:  f^rength  ;  that  the  more  alkalefcent 
foods  are  the  mofl  perfpirable,  though  the  vifcid  and  lefs 
alkalefcent  may  attain  the  fame  property  by  long  retention  in 
the  fyflem.  The  Authors  on  Perfpirabiliiy  have  determined 
the  Perfpiration  of  Foods  as  imperfeftly  as  Mr.  GeofFroy  has 
(done  the  Solubility,  and  in  a  few  cafes  only.  We  mufl  not 
lay  hold  on  what  Sanftorius  has  faid  on  the  perfpirability  of 

mutton, 
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niutton,  becaufe  he  has  not  examined,  in  the  fame  way, 
other  meats  in  their  perfeft  ftate ;  far  lefs  on  what  Keil  fays 
of  oifters,  as  he  himfelf  was  a  valetudinarian,  and  confe- 
quently  an  unfit  fubjc6l:  for  fuch  experiments,  and  probably 
of  a  peculiar  temperament. 

Having  now  finiflied  the  examination  of  Animal  Food  in 
general,  we  come  to  the  confideration  of  particular  Animals, 
of  which  much  cannot  be  expe6ted  to  be  faid,  after  we  have 
fo  fully  delivered  our  general  principles. 

Animals  are  divided  into  fix  claffes,  the  ^ladrupedia,  Aves^ 
Jimphihia^  Pifcis,  Infeday  Vermes.  In  my  Catalogue  I  have 
entirely  omitted  the  Amphibia^  but  (hall  fupply  them  in  their 
proper  place.  The  advantages  of  this  divifion  will 
known  to  any  one  who  confults  the  firft  volume  of  Lin-- 
naeus's  great  Syfiema  Natura.  That  it  fhould  often  contra* 
<ii£t  common  language,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  fmce  that 
arofe  from  a  grofs  fuperficial  view  of  things.  Linnaeus,  for 
the  term  ^adrupediOy  now  ufes  that  of  Mammalia,  on 
account  of  the  former  excluding  the  cetaceous  filhes,  which, 
although  they  have  not  four  feet,  have  yet  the  other  diflin- 
guifhing  properties  of  the  ^adrupediuy  and  heart  with  two 
auricles  and  two  ventricles,  lungs  with  which  they  breathe 
alternately,  penis  intransy  and,  befides,  are  viviparous  and 
lactiferous,  ^c. 

This  clafs  is  fubdivided  into  different  orders,  and  it  feems 
doubtful  whether  any  of  them  are  reje6led  from,  our  food, 
cfculent  animals,  (if  I  may  fay  fo,)  in  different  countries, 
being  taken  from  every  one  of  them.    The  Pecora  are  the 
1  order  chiefly  ufed  here,  and  are  diflinguifhed  by  being 
hoofed,  ruminant  animals,   phytovorous,  domeflic,  tame, 
and  generally  horned.    Thefe,  from  living  on  vegetables, 
are  perhaps  the  mofl  proper  food,  and  alfo  from  their  being 
tame  and  domeftic.    Of  the  Pecora,  thofe  more  commonly 
:  in  ufe  are  the  cow,  fheep,  goat,  and  deer  or  hart.    In  other 
countries  the  reflmay  be  ufed,  as  the  camel  in  Africa;  and 
if  the  mufk-deer  be  taken  in,  we  have  then  the  vi^hole 
*  prder, 

COW  KIND:  BEEF,  VEAL. 
Th  is  we  ufe  as  others,  in  two  different  ways,  young  and 
I         Beef,  compared  with  mutton,  is  of  a  more  firm  tex- 
'  ture,  and  lefs  foluble,  but  I  am  perfuaded  is  equally  alka- 
lefcent,  perfpirable,  and  nutritious :   If,  in  the  fouthern 
countries,  it  is  not  efleerned  fo,  it  is  on  account  of  its  im- 

perfcdtian 
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perfeQ:ion  there,  as  already  obferved.  With  regard  to  young 
and  old  foods,  a  great  deal  has  been  already  faid  :  I  (hall 
Confirm  that  here,  with  an  obfervation  on  our  ufe  of  veal. 
If  we  were  purely  to  confider  tendernefs  of  texture,  the 
youngeft  animals  certainly  would  always  be  preferred  ;  but 
you  obferve,  that  we  ufe  veal  at  a  certain  age,  and  perhaps 
the  reafon  of  it  may  be  this ;  when  an  animal  is  very  young, 
although  its  fibres,  takfen  by  themfelves,  are  more  tender, 
yet,  on  account  of  their  great  connection  and  complication, 
they  are  left  foluble;  whereas,  in  the  fpace  of  a  month  or 
two,  by  proper  riourifhment,  the  fibres  come  to  be  more  an 
more  Separated,  a  greater  quantity  of  cellular  fubflance  i" 
interpofed,  and  they  are  rendered  more  foluble  and  nutri 
tious:  Now,  after  this  period,  perhaps  after  the  third  month 
the  animal's  nature  tends  towards  robuftnefs,  firmnefs,  an 
rigidity,  becoming  more  fibrous  again,  and  more  difficult! 
diffolved.    When  an  animal  is  very  young,  we  commonl 
have  an  averfion  to  it ;  the  whole  of  it  then  is,  as  it  were, 
ffemifluid  mafs,  which  we  cannot  take  in  fufficient  quantity 
and  which,  from  its  watery  confiftence,  muft  be  but  littl 
nutritious, 

SHEEP  KIND:  MUTTON,  LAMB. 

Mutton  has  commonly  been  preferred  to  all  the  fleflies 
quadrupeds,  and  indeed,  befides  its  being  more  perfe 
has  the  a4vantage  over  them  of  being  more  generally  fuit  " 
to  different  climates;  whereas  beef,  e.g.  requires  a  ver 
nice  intermediate  flate,  which  it  feeras  to  enjoy  chiefiy  j 
England  ;  for  although  we  fuppjy  what  are  reckoned  th 
beft  cattle,  it  is  in  their  rich  paflures  they  are  brought  t 
perfeClion.  Now  the  fheep  can  be  brought  to  almoft  t 
fame  perfeftion  in  this  bleak  northern,  as.  in  the  mi 
fouthern  countries,  With  regard  to  the  difference  betwe 
the  young  and  old  of  this  kind,  the  fame  obfervations  occ 
as  under  the  former  head.  Lamb  appears  a  more  fibro 
meat,  and,  upon  that  account,  is  leis  eafily  foluble  th 
veal.  In  this  country,  houfe-lamb  is  never  reared  to  a 
vantage. 

GOATS  FLESH:  KID. 

The  goat,  from  its  own  nature,  and  from  its  exerclfe 
queft  of  food,  is  of  a  firm  fibrous  texture,  and,  with  all  t 
advantages  art  can  give  it,  of  very  difficult  folution,  a 
fo  difufed  in  thofe  countries  where  delicacy  of  food 

intr 
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introduced.  Kid,  from  its  natural  rigidity,  and  the  little 
care  beftowed  on  its  feeding,  has  all  the  difadvantages  of  any 
young  food  in  excefs. 

HART,  CERVUS:  VENISON. 

CSrvus  dama,  or  fallow  deer,  is  that  with  which  we  are 
beft  acquainted,  and  ufe  moft,  known  under  the  name  di 
Venifon.  This,  from  the  nature  of  its  oeconomy,  from 
its  wild  and  exercifed  ftate,  and  from  being  generally 
killed  in  the  blood,  is  an  alkalefcent  fapid  aliment,  confi- 
dered  as  a  very  great  delicacy,  and,  though  an  exercifed 
animal,  of  eafy  digeftion.  Its  flefh  approaches  very  near  to 
that  of  the  fheep,  though  undoubtedly  it  is  more  fapid  and 
alkalefcent. 

The  flag,  or  red  deer,  is  another  of  the  fame  kind, 
fometimes  ufed  in  food,  and  is  a  more  intraftable,  robuft, 
and  exercifed  animal  than  the  other,  and  confequently 
more  infoluble.  Perhaps  there  are  others  of  the  Cervur 
kind  ufed  in  food,  but  1  am  not  yet  properly  acquainted  with 
them. 

After  the  Fecora  is  fet  down  in  the  Catalogue,  after  fome 
interval,  the  term  Lepus^  one  of  the  genera  of  the  Mamma- 
lie.  Glires  of  Linnaeus,  comprehending  the  hare  and  rabbit, 
which,  although  their  fpecific  difference  be  fmall,  yet  differ 
a  good  deal  in  qualities  as  food. 

HARE. 

This  animal  is  much  exercifed,.  and  thereby  acquires  a 
great  firmnefs  of  fibres ;  and,  though  fufficiently  alkalef- 
cent, and  killed  in  the  blood,  is  yet  of  difficult  folubility. 
As  the  tendernefs  of  meats  depends  on  the  fucculency  of  the 
mufcular  parts,  the  hare  killed  after  a  long  chace,  when 
much  of  the  oil  of  the  body  is  abforbed,  is  much  firmer  and 
tougher  than  when  killed  in  the  feat. 

RABBIT. 

This  animal  is  of  very  little  exercife,  moderately  alkalef- 
cent, and  one  of  the  white  meats  without  vifcidity.  Whe- 
ther on  thefe  accounts,  or  fome  particulars  in  its  oeconomy, 
I  have  always  found  it  one  of  the  lightefl  and  raofl  foluble 
animal  foods. 

Next,  Lepui,  ip  the  Catalogue,  is  placed  the  term, 
Susj  Hog. 

HOGj 
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HOG:  PORK. 

This  animal  is  of  a  peculiar  make,  and  difficultly  reduced 
to  any  particular   order,  placed,    however,  among  the 
Mammalia  Eefiia  of  Linnaeus.    It  is  the  only  domeftic 
animal  that  I  know,  of  no  vfe  to  man  when  alive,*  and 
therefore  properly  defigned  for  food.    Befides,  as  loathfome 
and  ugly  to  every  human  eye,  it  is  killed  without  reludance. 
The  Pythagoreans,  whether  to  preferve  health,  or  on  ac- 
count of  compalTion,  generally  forbid  the  ufe  of  animal 
food,  and  yet  it  is  alleged  that  Pythagoras  referved  the  ufe 
of  hogs  flefh  for  himfelf.    The  Jews,  the  Egyptians,  l^c 
and  others  in  the  warm  countries,  and  all  the  Mahonhetans 
at  prefent,  rejeft  the  ufe  of  pork.    It  is  difficult  to  find  ouj 
the  reafon  of  this,  or  of  the  precept  given  to  fome  of  them, 
though  commonly  fuch  as  are  not  given  without  a  particular 
one.    The  Greeks  gave  great  commendations  to  this  food  ; 
and  Galen,  though  indeed  that  is  fufpefted  to  be  from  a 
particular  fondnefs,  is  every  where  full  of  it.   The  Romans 
confidered  it  as  one  of  their  delicacies ;  and  if  fome  of  thq 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  climates  have  taken  an  averfion 
to  it,  that  probably  arofe  from  the  uncultivated  ftate  of  their 
country  not  being  able  to  rare  it.    Pork  is  of  a  very  tender 
flrufture,  encreafed  perhaps  from  a  peculiarity  in  its  ceco- 
nomy,  wz.  taking  on  fat  more  readily  than  any  other 
animal.    Pork  is  a  white  meat  even  in  its  adult  ftate,  and 
then  gives  out  a  jelly  in  very  great  quantity.    On  account 
of  its  little  perfpirabiljty  and  tendernefs,  it  is  very  nutritious, 
and  was  given  for  that  intention  to  the  athleta.    With  re- 
gard to  its  alkalefcency,  no  proper  experiments  have  yet 
teen  made,  but  as  it  is  of  a  gelatinous  and  fucculent  nature,] 
it  is  probably  lefs  fo  than  many  others.    Upon  the  whole,  it 
appears  to  me,  who  am  unprejudiced  in  its  favour,  to  be  a 
very  valuable  nutriment,  and  I  really  do  not  underftand  why- 
it  was  in  fome  countries  forbid.    It  is  faid  that  this  animal! 
is  very  apt  to  be  difeafed  ;  but  why  were  not  inconvenienciesj 
felt  on  that  account  in  Greece?  Again,  it  has  been  alleged,! 
that  as  Paleftine  would  not  rear  thefe  animals,  and  as  thel 
Jews  had  learned  the  ufe  of  them  in  Egypt,  it  was  neceflary 
they  fliould  have  a  precept  to  ^void  them.    But  the  EgypT- 
tians  themfelves  did  not  ufe  this  meat,  and  this  religious! 
precept,  indeed,  as  well  as  many  others,  feems  to  have  beeni 
borrowed  from  them.    Poflibly,  as  pork  is  not  very  perfpi-l 
rable,  it  might  cncreafe  the  leprofy,  which  was  faid  to  be! 

epidemic 
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Epidemic  in  Paleftine :  But  this  is  far  from  being  certain  ; 
and  though  a  good  purpofe,  as  I  have  faid,  is  commonly 
intended  by  fuch  general  precepts,  yet  they  often  take 
their  rife  from  the  particular  prejudice  or  caprice  of  legis- 
lators. 

Many  others  of  the  Mammalia,  or  Qiiadrupeds,  are  ufed 
in  different  countries,  and  it  is  not  certain,  which  of  the 
Quadrupeds  may  be  eJtcepted  from  the  rule.  Thus  the  Tar- 
tars eat  horfes,  the  Romans  eat  afles,  dogs,  rats,  &c.  but  of 
thefe,  as  we  have  no  experiment,  little  can  be  faid,  though 
their  qualities  may  probably  be  underftood  from  the  prin- 
ciples already  delivered. 

We  now  come  to  confider  the  Clafs  of  Birds,  which  is 
divided  into  fix  orders,  Accipitres,  Pica,  Anferesy  Gralla, 
Gallinay  and  Pajferes.  The  Accipitres  and  Pica  are  carnivo- 
rous Birds,  and  not  ufed  by  us,  or  indeed  much  by  any  nation 
in  food.  The  other  four  are  what  are  chiefly  ufed,  of 
\vhich  we  have  begun  with  the  Gallinay  as  the  chief  of  our 
domeftic  fowl ;  and  of  thefe  the  firfl;,viz.  Gallus  Gallinaceus, 
is  comprehended  by  Linnaeus,  under  the  general  name  of 
■Phaftanus, 

The  COCK,  HEN,  CHICKEN,  and  CAPON, 

are  entirely  domeftic  animals,  there  being  no  country,  as 
far  as  I  know,  in  which  they  are  found  wild-  They  take 
littla  exercife,  live  moftly  on  vegetables,  though  fometimes, 
indeed,  they  pick  up  infefts,  and  are  chiefly  delighted  with 
grain.  Hence  they  are  a  food  of  tender  ftru6lure,  eafy  folu- 
tion,  little  alkalefcency,  and,  as  a  white  meat,  gelatinous. 
When  very  young,  they  are  extremely  vifcid,  when  old, 
tough  and  ligamentous ;  fo  that  the  proper  time  of  ufing 
them  is  in  a  middle  ftate,  between  thefe  two  extremes,  /. 
when  about  a  year  old. 

A  queftion  here  arifes  about  the  feeding  of  animals,  it 
being  doubted  whether  a  crammed,  or  barn-door  fowl,  is 
preferable.  Many  of  our  modern  arts  of  feeding,  befides 
giving  more  fucculency  and  tendernefs  to  the  food,  encreafe 
its  alkalefcency :  As  giving  fucculency,  they  are  an  im- 
provement, but,  as  giving  alkalefcency,  a  dangerous  One, 
though  even  with  that  they  make  folution  more  eafy.  Ex- 
,  ercife,  however,  is  neceffary  to  give  perfedion,  for,  by  this 
means,  the  fat  of  the  animal  is  equally  difperfed  through 
the  mufcular  parts,  whereas,  when  the  animal  is  fatted 

haftily, 
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haftily,  the  fat  is  accumulated  in  a  particular  part,  viz.  tn 
the  cellular  texture,  more  ftriftly  fo  called  ;  fo  that  an  ex- 
crcifed  animal  of  equal  weight,  cateris paribus ^  with  a  fed 
one,  is  much  preferable. 

The  next  bird  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue,  is 

The  MELEAGRIS  GALLOPAVO, 

another  of  the  GallincSy  under  the  generical  name  of  Me~ 
leagris.    The  Meleagris  Gallopavoy  or  turkey,  with  regard 
to  its  qualities  in  food,  is  entirely  the  fame  as  the  preceding, 
being  equally  tender,  foluble,  and  alkalefcent. 
The  next  bird  we  come  to,  is 

The  PAVO  CRIST ATUS,  or  PEACOCK, 

which  is  fomewhat  of  a  white  fleih,  but  firm  and  rigid, 
and  partly  from  the  coarfenefs  of  its  texture,  and  partly" 
from  its  not  being  prolific,  is  now  properly  enough  neglefted. 
The  Romans  formerly  ufed,  but  probably  only  for  ftiow, 
cur  Peacock  as  food.  It  was  remarked  that  the  boiled  Pea- 
cock would  keep  very  long ;  but  in  this  there  is  nothing 
extraordinary,  as  was  imagined  ;  for  the  moft  putrefcent  part 
cf  the  food  is  the  fluid,  and  this,  by  boiling,  is  extrafted," 
and  leaves  only  the  folid  fibres  behind.  Now,  if  what  is 
called  jerking  of  beef  in  the  Weft-Indies,  or  hand-roaiVmg 
k,  in  both  which  cafes  the  fluids  are  not  fo  accurately  drawrv 
out,  have  the  efi^eft  of  preferving  meat  for  a  confiderable 
time,  how  rhuch  greater  muft  that  efi^ect  be  expefted  to  be 
from  the  more  rigid  texture  of  the  Peacock,  exfuccated  by 
boiling. 

PHEASANT. 

Next  the  Peacock  fhould  have  been  inferted  the  Phea- 
fent,  as  it  is  the  firft  among  the  wild-fowl;  but  becaufe 
Linnseus  has  given  Fhaftanus  as  his  generical  name  for  the 
Gallus  Gallinaceus,  &c.  it  was  omitted  :  Here,  however,  it 
fhall  be  mentioned,  as  it  is  in  its  proper  place.  The  Phea- 
fant  as  a  wild  fowl,  is  more  exercifed,  and  hence,  and  from 
its  living  on  drier  vegetables,  and  infefts,  more  alkalefcent 
than  the  tame  fowl,  and  alfo,  from  its  being  capable  of  fat- 
tening, is  more  foluble. 

The  five  following  belong  all  to  one  genus,  the  Tetrao  of 
LinnJEus.    The  two  firft. 


TETRAO 
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TETRAO  PERDIX  et  COTURNIX,  /.  e,  the  PAR- 
TRIDGE and  QUAIL, 

approach  in  their  nature  to  the  tame  fowl,  but  are  more  fapid, 
tender,  and  alkalefcent,  the  chief  caufe  of  difference  refiding- 
in  the  alkalefcency.  ^ 
The  three  laft,  viz. 

the  LAGOPUS,  TETRIX  et  UROGALLUS, 

as  living  more  on  infefits,  are  more  alkalefcent  than  the  two 
former,  much  more  fo  than  the  tame  fowl. 
.  In  following  Linnaeus,  I  have  omitted 

The  GROUSE,  or  RED  GAME, 

>  which,  however,  I  rneant  to  cprnprehend  under  the  term 
J  Lagopus ;  although  Linnaeus  does  not  feem  to  be  acquainted 
^  with  our  red  game,  which,  however,  is  the  Lagopus  other 
INaturalifts,  and  the  Lagopus  altera  Plinii.  The  qualities  of 
t  thefe  are  very  much  in  common.  From  its  fize,  rather  than 
I  any  real  difiFerence,  is,  I  imagine,  the  black  game  thought 
I  more  firm,  though  perhaps,  from  its  living  on  very  high 
ripountains,  it  is  feldomer  got  young.  I  have  mentioned 
vyoung  food  as  vifcid  and  gelatinous,  but  thefe  of  which  we 
a  are  fpeaking  are  not  fo,  which  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rrule,  and  which  I  impute  to  the  greater  alkalefcency  of  the 
I  kind. 

A  N  S  E  R  E  S. 

Next  in  order  come  the  T^n/er^j  of  Linnaeus,  which  terra 
I  may  properly  be  tranflated  Water  Fowl. 

From  their  nature,  the  water  fowl  are  much  exercifed, 
land  being  generally  carnivorous,  are  more  alkalefcent  than 
I  the  tame ;  whether  they  are  more  fo  than  the  wild  fpwj, 
3  undetermined.    Certain  however  it  is,  that,  whether 
from  their  lefs  alkalefcency,  or  peculiar  nature,  they  arc 
lefs  foluble  than  thefe,  fo  that,  if  we  here  apprehend  a 
greater  alkalefcency,  we  muft  iikewife  fuppofe  a  greater 
vifcidity,  which  indeed  they  generally  poffefs  more  than  th^ 
wild  fowl. 

Linnaeus  ufing  Anferes  for  the  generical  term,  ufes  Anas 
tor  the  goofe  as  well  as  duck  ;  but,  for  fear  of  confoqndi^;|g 
■ou,  I  have  avoided  the  fcientific  terms. 


ANAS 
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ANAS  DOMESTICA,  the  TAME  DUCK. 

Here  Naturalifts  commonly  have,  although  different  irt 
their  manner  of  living,  confidered  the  tame  and  wild  animal 
as  the  fame :  However  that  may  hold  in  natural  hiflory,  we 
muft  make  a  difference  in  their  qualities,  as  food.   1  he  wild 
duck  is  more  alkalefcent,  more  tender,  and  more  eafil 
dilTolved  than  the  tame,  and,  in  general,  this  differenc 
takes  place  between  Wild  and  tame  animals,  if  they  ar 
taken  at  a  fuitable  age  and  proper  feafon.    Old  animals  ar 
generally  more  alkalefcent  and  more  eafily  foluble  than  th 
young :  Many  animals,  however,  are  not  vifcid  when  young 
fo  that,  in  this  cafe,  the  rule  is  contradifted.    All  wil 
animals,  too,  differ  according  to  the  feafon,  either  fro 
the  time  of  their  molting,  or  the  quantity  of  food  they  the 

get- 

The  next  mentioned,  is 

ANAS  MOSCHATA,  or  MUSCOVY  DUCK, 

which  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  qualities  with  the  former 
but  fomewhat  of  a  more  firm  and  lefs  tender  texture.  Fir 
when  thefe  were  known  here,  they  were  reared  with  ver 
great  care,  but  are  now  more  commonly  neglefted. 

Of  the  Bofchus  majorf  or  Wild  Duck,  we  have  alrcad 
fyoken,  under  the  Anas  domeflica.  We  go  on  to  the' other 
mentioned  in  the  Catalogue. 

The  QUERQUEDULA,  of  TEALE, 

ifi  very  much  of  the  nature  of  the  wild  duck,  and  is  the  mo 
a;  tender  and  alkalefcent,  the  leaft  vifcid  and  moft  favory  of  this 

Kind. 

ANSER  DOMESTICUS,  TAME  GOOSE. 

This  is  no  lefs  alkalefcent  than  the  duck,  is  manifeftly 
lefs  vifcid,  but  of  a  firmer  texture ;  its  folution,  however, 
is  not  fo  conftant,  depending  more  on  a  difference  of  fto- 
jnach. 

CYGNUS,  SWAN. 

In  food,  this  is  now  very  rarely  ufed ;  in  its  young  (late, 
it  is  by  far  the  mofl  rigid  of  any  of  their  order:  It  is  o' 
difficult  manducation,  and  fo  far  as  texture  can  occafu  ' 
that,  of  difficult  folution  in  the  ftomach. 

Hen 
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Here  I  might  have  inferted  a  great  many  more  of  the 
Anserine  tribe,  but  I  was  not  fo  well  acquainted  with  them 
as  to  point  out  their  difference  :  They  are  all  wild,  and, 
from  their  oeconomy  or  food,  we  may  judge  of  their  qua- 
lities. As  living  on  fifh,  they  are  vilcid  and  aikalefcent.  I 
have  fet  down  two,  the  PeUcanus  Bajfanus  or  Solan  Goofe, 
and  the  Alcatorda^  the  Murret,  or,  in  England,  the  Razor- 
billj  which  may  ferve  for  the  reft. 

SOLAN  GOOSE. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  aikalefcent  foods  we  ufe  here.  It 
is  an  animal  not  much  cxercifed,  and,  when  old,  infoluble, 
but,  when  young,  it  is  very  eafily  foluble,  and  when  it 
agrees  with  the  ftomach  may  be  taken  in  large  proportion, 
even  in  weak  ones,  as  I  myfelf  have  experienced,  and 
though  aikalefcent,  gives  little  inconvenience  on  lhat  ac- 
count. It  is  commonly  talked  of  as  a  whet  to  the  appetite  ; 
but  this  muft  not  be  taken  ferioufly,  although,  indeed,  it  i& 
of  remarkably  eafy  folution.  All  this  illuftrates  what  has 
been  faid  on  the  folubility  of  food  depending  on  its  alkalef- 
cency  ;  and  hence,  in  fome  meafure,  may  be  underftood 
the  qualities  of  other  fea  fowl  ufed  in  diet. 

GRALLA. 

The  Gralla,  the  next  clafs  I  am  to  mention,  arc 
much  connefted  with  the  former,  as  being  aquatic  birds, 
though  not  always  fwimmers  or  divers.    They  live  often  in 
marihy  grounds,  catching  fifli,  infeds,  i^c.  They  have 
been  called  Lmojug^y  or  Mudfuckcrs,  but  improperly,  a» 
they  take  up  the  earth  only  as  it  contains  infefts,  or  agitate 
it  with  their  bills  to  bring  up  worms.     For  walking  in 
marihy  places  they  are  provided  with  long  legs,  called 
gralla,  from  their  likenefs  to  thofe  flicks  on  which  people 
fometimes  walk,  whence  \\\^v(  gradus,  grallatorius.    I  have 
fet  down  a  number  of  different  genera.    Ardea,  the  Heron, 
and  Bittern  ;  Scolopax,  the  Woodcock,  Snipe,  and  Curlew; 
Tringa,  the  Lapwing,  in  Scotland  the  Teachat,  and  Peafe- 
weep,  and  Grey  Plover ;  CharadriuSy  the  Green  Plover ; 
Hamatopufy  the  Sea  Pye ;  Fulica,  the  Coot ;  Rallus,  the 
Rail,  in  Scotch  the  Carncraig  ;  O///,  the  Buflard.    With  a 
view  to  their  qualities  as  aliment,  I  (hall  begin  with 

The  O  T  I  S. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  ought  to  be  ranked  with  the 
other  Gralla,  it  being  a  land  animal,  living  on  grain,  and 

I  rather, 
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rather,  I  believe,  (hould  have  been  kept  v/ith  the  Gallina. 
Its  flefh  approaches  to  that  of  the  partridge,  and  its  qua- 
lities are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  wild  fowl  of  the 
Gallitiee. 

I  confider  the  Rallus  as  likewife  belonging  to  the 
Galliriie,  though,  indeed,  a  fpecies  of  it,  the  Rallus  aqua- 
iicuSf  more  evidently  belongs  to  the  Gralla.  In  many 
countries  they  are  confidered  as  quails ;  and  in  Italy  called 
the  King  of  thefe,  //  Re  di  ^alli.  With  exception  of 
thefe  two  all  the  reft  ftand  properly  in  the  fame  order ;  but 
from  certain  circumftances,  are  of  different  qualities,  'viz.. 
being  inland  or  not,  ^c. 

Of  the  inland  kind  belonging  to  the  Scohpax,  are 

The.WOODCOCK  and  SNIPE, 

which,  although  infe£livorous,  appear  to  be  lefs  alkalefcent, 
of  a  tender  ftruflure,  approaching  to  the  white  meats  of  the 
gallinaceous  kind. 

Here  may  be  illuftrated  what  we  have  faid  of  exercife  pro- 
ducing firmnefs.  The  Woodcock  is  obliged  to  fly  much 
about,  while  the  Partridge  walks  more  and  flies  lefs..  Hence 
it  is  obferved,  that  the  wing  of  the  Woodcock  is  always 
very  tough,  while  that  of  the  Partridge  is  very  tender  ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  the  leg  of  the  Woodcock  is  very  tender, 
while  that  of  the  Partridge  is  very  tough.  Hence  the  pro- 
verb. Give  the  Woodcock  the  Partridge  wings,  he  will  be 
the  moft  delicate  of  birds. 

CURLEW. 

This  alfo  belongs  to  the  Scolopax,  but  living  on  fifhes,  and 
at  fea,  is  very  alkalefcent,  and  approaches  in  quality  to  the 
Solan  Goofe.  i 

T  R  I  N  G  A. 

The  T ringa  are  more  alkalefcent  than  the  Woodcock,  but 
lefs  fo  than  the  Scolopaces,  who  live  on  fifli,  as  being  inland 
birds.  A  difference  occurs  in  the  fpecies,  the  Lapwing  ufing 
its  wings  much,  being  of  a  firmer  texture  ;  while  the  Grey 
Plover,  taking  lefs  exercife,  is  more  foluble. 

The  CHARADRIUS,  or  GREEN  PLOVER, 
is  much  more  alkalefcent  than  the  Woodcock  or  Snipe. 

Next 
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Next  come 

The  ARDEA,  HERON,  and  BITTERN. 

Thefe  are  of  a  firmer  texture  than  thofe  we  have  mention- 
<d,  and,  when  old,  are  of  little  ufe.  In  their  young  ftate 
they  are  commonly  fat,  fufficiently  foluble,  alkalelcent^ 
and  of  exquifile  relifli.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  examine 
accurately  the  qualities  of  the  Heron  and  Bittern,  as  we 
Ihould  then  know  what  difference  followed  from  animals  of 
the  fame  genus  living  on  fifli  or  on  infefts. 

Thofe  which  remain  of  the  Gralla  are  entirely  fea  fowl* 
The  Han.atopuf,  or  Sea  l  ye,  and  the  Fulica,  or  Coot, 
with  the  Curlew,  which  we  have  mentioned  under  ScohpaXf 
are  more  alkalefcent  than  the  other  Gralla,  approaching  in 
their  nature  to  the  Solan  Goofe. 

We  now  come  to  the  Aves  Passeres  of  Linnaeus,  of 
which  we  have  a  very  great  variety.  I  have  only  fet  down 
four  of  the  genera  which  feem  to  me  to  be  the  chief.  It  is 
difficult  to  fay  whether  they  have  common  qualities  i  En- 
quiry would  probably  (hew  us  fome  difference,  as  they  were 
granivorous  or  infeflivorous. 

TheCoLuMBA,  or  Pigeon  Kind,  are  hot  and  alkalef- 
cent from  much  exercife,  perhaps  more  fo  than  any  othef 
of  thefe  who  live  on  grain.  When  young,  they  are  tender, 
and  of  eafy  folution. 

With  regard  to  the  fmaller  birds,  the  Alauda,  Turduty  ^ 
Emberiza^  the  Lark,  Thrufh,  and  Yellow  Hammer  ;  of 
thefe  I  have  but  little  experience,  and  of  many  more  which 
are  comprehended  under  thefe  generical  terms.  There  is 
probably  a  difference,  according  to  their  exercife  and  food* 
I  fhall  only  fay,  that  when  taken  at  a  proper  age  they  are 
tender,  fucculent,  and  alkalefcent. 

I  mentioned  formerly  my  omiffion  of  the  Am  p  h  i  b  i  a ^which 
it  is  here  proper  to  fupply ;  as  they  are  of  a  middle  nature 
between  birds  and  fifh,  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  doubtful. 
It  is  commonly  applied  to  animals  who  live  both  on  water 
and  land,  and  fo  includes  both  birds  and  beafts.  Lin- 
naeus's  diftinftion  is  this  :  The  Beafls  have  a  heart  with  two 
auricles  and  two  ventricles,  a  warm  blood,  and  lungs  which 
breathe  alternately  ;  whereas  the  Amphibia  have  a  hea^t 
with  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle,  a  cold  blood,  and  lungs 
which  breathe  arbitrarily.  They  are  divided  intp  three 
orders. 

I  2  yht 
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The  SERPENTES,  REPTILES,  &  NANTES. 

^  Of  theREPTiLi  Athere  are  three  ^fn^ra employed  in  fooJ^ 
the  Tejludoy  Tortoife,  the  Lacerta,  Lizard,  and  the  Rana, 
Frog. 

TESTUDO,  TORTOISE. 

Of  this  there  are  feveral  fpecies  ufed  in  food.  The  greei* 
Turtle  is  now  become  a  fartx)us  delicacy.  It  is  of  a  pecu- 
liar nature,  having  its  fat  of  a  green  colour,  of  a  remarkable 
odour,  affefting  the  urine  and  fweat,  the  colour  of  which 
laft  is  alfo  altered.  From  this  it  has  been  fuppofed  of  pecu- 
liar qualities.  From  its  odour,  ^c.  it  might  be  medicated, 
but  thefe  have  no  efFe£t  on  its  qualities  as  nutriment.  From 
fome  particulars  in  its  ceconomy,  from  its  little  motion, 
and  its  living  on  vegetables,  it  is  lefs  alkalefcent  tha» 
any  of  its  kind,  of  a  very  gelatinous  nature  and  highly 
nutritious. 

Of  the  numerous  Lacerta  there  are  few  employed  in  food. 
There  is  only  of  which  I  remember,  the  Guana  of  the 
Weft  Indies.  This  is  there  efteemed  a  great  delicacy,  and 
of  tender  texture.  From  peculiar  antipathy  againft  the 
animal,  when  in  that  country,  I  could  not  examine  its 
qualities* 

As  to  the  Frog,  one  of  its  fpecies  is  ufed  in  France,  the 
Ram  afculenta.  I  am  ignorant  of  its  qualities  for  want  of 
particular  experience.  As  far  as  we  can  depend  on  Geof- 
frey, this  animal,  from  affording  little  volatile  fait,  feems 
not  very  alkalefcent,  nor  from  others  of  Mr.  Geoff"roy'» 
experiments,  very  gelatinous.  But,  confidering  the  clafs  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  from  any  fmall  examination  I  myfelf 
have  made  of  it,  it  would  ieem  in  its  nature  to  approach  to 
the  Tortoife  and  Guana. 

VIPER. 

Of  the  Amphibia  Serpentes,  I  know*  only  one  fpecies  ufe4 
in  food,  namely  the  Viper.  It  is  ftill  uncertain  whether 
this  is  to  be  confidered  as  food  or  medicine.  It  has  been 
much  talked  of  in  the  laft  intention,  though,  in  my  opinion, 
it  can  have  little  power  as  fuch  ;  for  medicines  are  fuch 
bodies  as  alter  the  fyftem  fuddenJy,  without  being  conquered^ 
by  it.  Now  Vipers  are  commonly  ufed  in  broths,  and  prove 
very  nutritious ,  being  continued  for  a  length  of  time.  Net- 
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ther,  indeed,  is  Its  volatile  fait,  which  has  been  efteemed  a 
famous  remedy,  different  from  that  of  other  animals.  Upon 
all  which  accounts  I  conclude  that  its  virtues,  as  medtane 
jnuft  only  be  in  confequence  of  its  nutritious  quality.  As  a 
food,  from  Geoffroy's  experiments,  I  perceive  it  is  luth- 
ciently  ffiluble,  approaching  in  this,  and  -  thF  quantity  ot 
juices  it  affords,  to  Quadrupeds;  and  to  Fifties,  m  the 
gelatinous  nature  of  thele  juices.  Like  all  the  -^"^P^^'^*.^ 
is  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  Quadrupeds  and  Filh, 
though  in  its  qualities  approaching  more  to  the  latter.  1 
told  you  that,  for  want  of  other  principles,  I  deterrnmed 
the  alkalefcency  of  animal  fubftances  from  the  quantity  of 
volatile  fait  they  afford.  The  Viper,  as  affording  lefs  of 
this,  I  conclude  to  be  lefs  alkalefcent  than  Quadrupeds  or 

Birds.  .  r  rui 

As  in  Natural  Hiftory  we  obferve  one  kind  by  infenfible 
degrees  pafling  into  another,  fo  here  the  Amphibia  conneft 
the  Quadrupeds  and  Fifties.  Of  thefe  the  Reptiles,  on  the 
one  hand,  approaching  to  Quadrupeds  ;  while  the  Serpentex, 
on  the  other,  come  nearer  to  the  Fifties.  There  is  ftill 
another  order  of  Amphibia^  viz,  the  Nantes,  the  fame 
which  formerly  went  under  the  name  of  the  Cartilaginous 
Fifties.  I  have  marked  three  of  thefe  at  the  end  of  the 
Fifties,  viz.  the  Petromyzon,  or  Lamprey  ;  the  Rara  batis, 
or  Thornback ;  in  Scots,  Scate  ;  and  the  Accipenfer  Stuno, 
or  Sturgeon.  There  are  two  or  three  more  genera  belonging 
to  this  order  ;  and  the  Squalus,  or  Shark  kind,  is  fomeiimes 
ufed  in  food.  I  faid  they  were  formerly  claffed  with  the 
Fifties ;  but  Linnaeus,  confidering  that  in  their  flcin,  lungs, 
organs  of  generation,  and  that  in  their  being  viviparous,  &c, 
they  approached  to  the  Amphibia,  has  very  properly  ranked 
them  in  this  clafs.  With  refped,  however,  to  their  qua- 
lities as  food,  they  are  little  different  from  the  Fifties 
though  indeed  I  fliould  fuppofe  they  approached  to  the  other 
Amphibia.  They  afford  a  rfiore  gelatinous  food  than  any  of 
the  Quadrupeds,  or  Amphibia,  and  probably  are  more  nu- 
tritious. As  to  their  alkalefcency,  from  the  quantity  of 
volatile  fait  they  afford,  I  conclude  they  are  lefs  alkalefcent 
than  the  animals  above-mentioned,  and  more  fo  than  the 
Fifties. 

FISHES. 

After  faying  fomewhat  on  the  Qu  adru peds,  BiRDSj^ 
6nd  Amphibia,  I  come  to  the  Fish  kinci.    L^ave  onlyfet 

down 
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clown  thofe  which  are  commonly  ufed,  though  in  England 
perhaps  more  may  be  ufed.    The  firft  of  thefe  in  the  Cata- 
logue is  the  Canus  of  the  Salmo,  of  which  there  are  fix 
fpecies.    Salmo  Solar^  the  common  Salmon;  Salmo  truttOy 
is  the  river  Tjjput ;  in  Scots,  the  bourn  Trout  >  Salmo  hucho, 
in  the  North  of  England,  bull  Trout ;  in  Scotland,  the 
Lochlcven  Trout;  Salmo  eperlanus,  the  Smelt;  in  Scots, 
the  Sperling  ;  Salmo  thymallus,  the  Grayling,  or  Umber, 
which  is  not  known  here  ;  Salmo  Alpinusy  the  Charr,  whic]^ 
lives  in  the  coldeft  water  in  which  any  animal  will  live. 
After  this  follows  in  the  Catalogue  another  genus,  the 
Cyprinus,  of  which  eight  are  mentioned  ;  Cyprinus  barbus, 
the  Barbel ;  Carpio,  the  Carp  ;  Gebio,  the  Gudgeon;  Tinea, 
the  Tench  ;  Caphalusy  the  Chubb  ;   RutiluSy  the  Rpch  ; 
Alburnns,  the  Bleak;  Bra7na,  the  Bream.   After  thefe  is 
mentioned  the  genus  of  the  Perca,  of  which  the  Ferca 
jluviatilis,  or  common  Perch.    After  this  comes  again  the 
Gadi  Sy  of  which  fix  are  mentioned,  JEgUfinuSy  Haddock ; 
Merlangusy   Whiting ;    MorMia,  a  Cod ;   Moha,  Ling, 
Virens^  in  Scotland,  Greenback ;  Callariasy  in  Scotland, 
the  Codling,  or  Redware,  though  of  this  I  am  not  certain. 
After  thefe  is  the  Cyclopterus  lumpus y  the  Lump  Fifh,  or  Sea 
Owl;  in  Scots,  the  Cock  Paddle.    Next  to  this  follows  in 
order  the  Scomber  Scombrusy  the  Mackeiel ;  Scomber  Thyrmusy 
the  Tunny,  or  Spanifli  Mackerel  ;  Trigla  cuculusy  the  Red 
Gurnard ;  Mugily  the  Mullet ;  and  Efsx  Luciufy  the  Pike. 
Next  to  thefe  come  the  Clupea,  of  which  four  are  fet.  Clupea 
harengusy  the  Herring  ;  which  I  do  not  know  if  the  Pilcher 
be  the  fame  fpecies  ;  SprattuSy  the  Sprat ;  in  Scots,  the  Gar- 
yey  ;  Ejicrajicolusy  the  Anchovy  ;  Alofay  the  Shad.  After 
the  foregoing  are  fet  down  the  PJeiirone^esy  of  which  five  are 
marked ;  Flefusy  the  common  Flounder  ;  Solea,  the  Soal ; 
Platejfa,  the  Plaife;  Maximusy  the  Turbot ;  Hypoglojfus, 
the  Holibut.    In  England,  what  is  called  the  Holibut,  is 
in  Scotland  the  Turbot,  et  e  contrario. 

Before  we  come  to  the  Amphibia  N(intesy  which  were 
placed  here  as  formerly  ranked  among  the  Cartilaginous 
Fifties,  are  fet  down  AmmodyteSy  the  Sand  Eel  ;  Murana 
Anguilla,  the  Common  Eel ;  Murana  Congery  the  Sea  Eel  ; 
and  by  miftake,  as  fuppofed  an  aliment,  Anarrhickasy  the 
Sea  Wolf. 


Of 
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Of  (QUALITIES  of  FISHES  in  general. 

Tl?eir  texture  is  generally  more  tender  than  that  of  Flelh, 
and  they  have  nothing  of  a  fibrous  ftruclure.  With  refpeft 
to  their  folntion,  after  all,  the  matter  does  not  feem  deter- 
mined ;  for  from  GeofiFroy's  experiments  it  appears,  that  they 
give  lefs  foluble  matter  out  of  the  body  than  Flefh.  It  is 
however  very  probable,  that  the  powers  of  our  ftomach,  the 
fermentation  which  is  excited  there,  cx<peeds  greatly  any 
power  we  can  apply  out  of  the  body ;  and,  fo  far  as  we 
are  able  to  judge,  they  are  of  more  eaiy  folution  than  Flefh 
Meats.  Broths,  however,  of  Fifties  do  not  form  into  a 
jelly,  tiiough  there  is  fomewhat  gluey  and  vifcid,  which, 
like  the  young  meats,  makes  them  long  retained  in  the 
ftomach;  yet,  after  all,  I  do  not  find,  that  even  in  this 
cafe  of  their  longer  retention  and  difficult  perfpirability,  that 
by  ruminant  men,  if  I  may  fo  call  them,  they  are  fo  often 
brought  up  as  other  foods. 

1  he  alkaiefcency  of  Fifties  feems  lefs  than  that  of  Meats, 
their  putrefaction  being  flower,  and  their  yield  of  volatile 
alkali  lefs.  There  is  in  the  folution  of  this  food  fomething 
particular,  which  is  not  yet  properly  enquired  into.  We 
ufe  oil  or  butter  fomeiimes  with  our  vegetable  aliment, 
oftner  with  Meats,  but  more  frequently  ftiil,  and  in  greater 
quantity,  with  Fifties.  This  certainly,  if  properly  under- 
ftood,  would  throw  fome  light  on  folution  of  this  aliment, 
as  it  feems  to  be  a  rule  followed  from  fome  inftigation  of 
inftinfl,  rather  than  precept  of  reafon.  I  formerly  fpoke  of 
the  Jlimulus  given  to  the  ft:omach  by  the  alkaiefcency  of 
Meats,  which,  at  the  fame  time,  I  told  you  might  be  pro- 
duced by  vifcidity  and  long  retention  there.  In  the  Fifli 
kind  this  is  more  remarkable,  they  being  a  very  (hort  time 
in  the  ftomach  before  they  produce  heat,  fever,  thirft,  and 
fometimes  efflorefcences  over  the  whole  furface  of  the 
body. 

You  will  eafily  fee,  from  the  difficulty  of  giving  the  ge- 
neral qualities  of  Fifties,  how  little  you  can  expe£t  to  be 
faid  on  particulars. 

In  order  to  the  underftandlng  the  qualities  of  Fifties,  they 
have  been  confidered  as  differing  in  being  River  or  Sei  Fifh, 
Saxatiles  or  Limofe,  i.  e.  thofe  living  in  gravelly  bottoms,  or 
fuch  as,  like  the  Lamprey,  lie  at  the  bottom,  in  the  mud,  ^c. 
But  in  neither  of  thefe  divifionJ  do  I  find  any  certain  foun- 
dation 
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dation  for  afcertalning  the  difference  of  Fiflies  as  aliment. 
X)i.  Cheyne  was  extremely  fond  of  the  diftinftion  by  Co- 
four,  the  White  being  fuppofed  lefs  ftimulant,  and  the  Red 
more  fo.     In  Birds  and  Quadrupeds  this,  indeed,  will 
hold  ;  but  there  are,  except  the  Salmon,  few  Fifties  but 
what  are  of  white  colour,  fo  that  this  diflindion  will  go  but 
a  little  way.  As  we  found  a  difference  in  other  aliment  from 
a  difference  of  food,  the  fame  would  feem  to  take  place  in 
Fifhcs,  all  of  whom  are  moftly  carnivorous ;  nor  does  any 
difference  m  the  kind  of  animals  they  eat  feem  to  make  any 
difference  in  their  qualities :  The  Perch,  e.  g.  who  eats 
njites,  fifties,  infers  indifferently,  and  all  of  them  rapa- 
.cioufly,  and  indeed,  befides,  water  fowl,  tffr.  is  not  more 
alkalefcent  than  thofe  who  live  on  infefts  alone,  iifc.  Nor 
indeed  are  they  to  be  diflingulfhed  entirely  from  their  dif- 
ferent genera,  though  that  indeed  comes  nearefl  the  truth 
of  any  other  of  the  diflinftions.    Now  we  proceed  to  the 
.particular  genera, 

SALMON. 

Mofl  of  this  genus  are  Jluviatiles,  or  lacujlres,  of  a  tender 
fubflance,  fufEciently  fucculent  and  nouriftiing.  They  are 
alfo  alkalefcent  and  heating,  and  efflorefcences,  i^c.  arc  as 
frequent  from  them  as  any  other  fifh.  The  red  kind  are  of 
a  higher  relifh  and  alkalefcency,  the  white  are  foft  and  gela- 
tinous. Here  I  may  obferve,  that  Linnasus  feems  to  have 
forgot  what  are  called  our  Salmon  Trout,  which  are  un- 
doubtedly more  flimulating  and  alkalefcent,  and  lefs  gelati- 
nous than  thofe  of  the  white  kind. 

C  Y  P  R  I  N  U  S. 

This  genus  is  of  greater  variety  than  the  former,  drier, 
and  lefs  tendinous,  lefs  fapid  and  heating,  and  among  the 
fifhes  of  a  nature  little  gelatinous. 

To  thefe  in  nature  approaches  the  Pearch,  which  is  of 
firm  texture,  but  tender  fubftance,  eafily  folublc,  not  glu- 
tinous, heating,  or  remarkably  flimulant. 

G   A    D    U  S. 

Thefe  are  Sea  Fifties,  and  thofe  of  them  we  are  befl  ac- 
quainted with  are  the  Whiting,  Haddock,  and  Cod.  Thefe 
give  a  gradation  in  tendernefs,  glutinofity,  and  ftimulus  to 

the 
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li  he  fydern,  the  Cod  being  the  firmeft,  moft  vifcid,  and  heat- 
>j  ng  of  the  three. 

I    FiOies  are  often  diftinguiflied  as  being  more  or  lefs 
,1  quamous   All  thofe  we  have  mentioned  are  the  fcalv  kind 
Ihe  Amphiha  and  Eel  kind  have  no  fcales.    The  Floun' 

i  ier  IS  mtermediate  betwixt  the  two.  The  fquamous  are 
M  .Hiverfally  lefs  glutinous  than  thofe  without  fcalcs,  eafier 
:j:n.fablein  theftomach,  though  lefs  nutritious.  Before  the 
ij  quamous  I  fet  down 

CYCLOPTERUS  LUMPUS. 
The  Lumpus  Filh  is  remarkably  glutinous,  without 
-  les  approaching  in  quality  to  the  Eel,  and  r^m^S 
utntious  to  them  who  ufe  it.  The  Mackerel  \,  a  Sub 
-nee  and  lefs  nutritious;  the  Tunny  is  mentioned  h/re  in" 
dvertent  y,  as  it  is  only  known  in  the  Meditenanean  anJ 
.  there  faul  to  be  more  fucculent  and  nutritious  than  the 
ommon  Mackerel.  " 

TRIGLA  CUCULUS,  RED  GURNARD. 
This  is  a  remarkable  fapid  Fifli,  of  the  white  kind  faid 
be  confiderably  nutntious,  and  much  valued  in  thofr 
daces  where  it  is  ufed. 

MUGIL,  MULLET. 
I  am  not  certain  if  our  Mullet  be  the  MupU o{  the  Rn 
«ans.    It  certainly  has  not  the  exquif.te  relifh  for  whlrh 
riey  valued  theirs,  and  feems  to  me  to  be  of  fmiddll^e 
.veen  the  Carp  and  Haddock,  lefs  dry  than  the  one'  and 

pHtious!  ^  '  '"^"^"'^^  ^°I"ble  and 

ESOX  LUCIUS,  the  PIKE. 
•  This,  though  rapacious  and  carnivorous,  is  vpr-  ,  a 
We  o.Iy  and  little  alkalefcent  food,  and  ^ne  o^th.  I 
J^ating  of  any  we  take  in.    We  mud  fuppoT  then  cf 
Kiering  thefe  qualities  of  this  fifh,  that  there  iS  fom.  T 
peculiar  in  their  ceconomy  which  gi'ves  riffto  the  J?"^'^^'' 

C  L  U  P  E  A. 

^  All  this  genus,  comprehending  the  Herring,  ^c.  are  of 
>i  o.ly,  fucculent,  nutritious  nature,  in  their  heating  qua 

iity 
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lity  being  next  to  the  Salmon,  quickening  the  pulfe  to  a 
confideiable  degree. 

PLEURONECTES,  the  FLOUNDER  KIND, 

This  genus  comprehends  feveral  fpecies :  They  are  al 
of  a  tender,  oily,  fucculent  nature,  more  glutinous  tha 
the  preceding,  but  lefs  To  than  the  following.  They  ar 
fet  down  according  to  their  qualities,  the  Flounder  an 
Soal  more  tender,  the  Turbot  and  Holybut  more  gluti 
nous. 

EEL  KIND. 

Some  here  are  without  fquama,  much  of  the  fame  quai 
llty  with  the  Viper,  vifcid,  nutritious,  and  difficultly  per 
fpirable ;  by  long  retention  in  the  flomach,  heating  ant 
oppreflive.  As  to  the  different  fpecies,  I  am  not  in  a  coi: 
dition  to  afcertain  the  difference. 

I  N  S  E  C  T  A. 

This  is  a  clafs  little  thought  of  as  food.    In  fome  cour 
tries  the  Locufts  and  Grafshoppers  are  ufed  as  food.    I  a 
fay  nothing  of  the  Grafshopper,  but  that  it  approaches 
nature  to  the  Shrimp.    The  whole  of  the  Crab  kind,  a 
though  different  in  their  clafs,  approach  in  their  quality 
the  Fifties  in  not  being  eafily  diffolved  by  deco6kion,  lo  t' 
Amphibia  in  giving  a  jellied  broth,  and  again  to  the  Fifli 
in  Simulating  the  fyftem.    They  afford  little  volatile  alk 
and  to  fome  are  a  very  peculiar  Jiimulus^  producing  h( 
anxiety,  and  fever.    The  three  mentioned  in  the  Catalo 
are.  Cancer  Pagurus,   the  Crab ;   Cancer  Gcimmarus^ 
Shrimp ;  Cancer  Squilky  the  Lobfter. 

VERMES. 

Thefe  v/erc  formerly  confounded  partly  with  the  Fifli 
for  the  reafons  of  claffing^  them  feparately,  vide  Linnae 
vol.  I.  Syjiema  Naiiirce.  They  are  of  five  orders,  two  ol 
of  which  are  ufed  as  aliment,  the  Mollufca  and  Tejiaa 
Of  the  Mollufca y  the  firft  fpecies  in  the  Catalogue  is 
Sepia  LoligOy  in  Scotland,  the  Stocking  Fifti ;  in  Engla 
the  Ink  Fifti.  With  regard  to  its  qualities,  it  has  none 
what  is  common  to  it  with  the  refl  of  the  Vermes.  Oi 
Tejlacea  I  have  only  fet  down  fuch  as  are  found  on 
fliores,  and  give  for  them  Linnsus's  trivial  names.  A 
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lie  Sepidf  I  have  fet  down  eleven  of  the  Vermes y  viz.  Patella 
ulgatOy  Limpet,  Papfhell ;  Helix  Pomatia,  the  Garden 
.^nail ;  Buccinum  undatum,  the  Welk ;  in  Scotland,  the 
Bakky  ;  Turbo  littoreus,  Periwinkle  ;  in  North  of  Scotland, 
:he  Black  Welk ;  the  Razor,  in  England  ;  Cardium  edule, 
I  he  Cockle;  Cardium  echinatiimf  prickly  Cockle;  Venus 
'Viioncy  Gawky,  in  Scotland ;  Ojirea  maximuy  Scallop ; 
Jlam,  in  Scotland  ;  Ojirea  edulisy  common  Oyfter  ;  My- 
alus  edulisy  common  Mufcle. 

The  qualties  of  the  whole  of  the  Vermes  is  nearly  the 
ame.  They  are  of  a  more  tender  texture  than  any  other 
\nimal  Food,  and  thus  would  feem  to  be  of  very  eafy  folu- 
ion.  But  they  afford,  perhaps,  the  moft  vifcid  gluten  of 
ny  of  the  Animal  Foods,  by  this  means  affe£t  the  mixture 
n  the  ftomach,  and  more  the  laft  digeftion,  by  which  they 
re  with  very  great  difficulty  expelled.  By  this  means  they 
re  among  the  nourifhing  of  Animal  Foods ;  and  though  as 
\nimal  Subftances  they  are  alkalefcent,  yet  they  are  among 
he  leaft  fo,  and  leaft  heating  to  the  fyftem. 

Sepia  loligo  £5*  Solen  ftliqua,  or  Spout,  appear  to  poflefs 
lothing  but  the  common  qualities  of  the  Vermes. 
The  four  firft  mentioned  of  the  Tejlaceoy  aLreUnivaheSj  and 
—the  animal  inhabiting  them  of  the  fame  genus  ;  the  lafl:  four 
f'wre  Bivalves,  and  the  animal  inhabiting  them  of  the  fame  ge- 
'"^lius,  in  all  called,  by  Naturalifts,  Tethys-y  fo  that  really  we 
'°Aiave  only  two  animals  to  treat  of  With  regard  to  the  Snail, 
' '.fl :  has  the  general  qualities  of  the  Worms  in  a  high  degree,  of 
t  tender  texture,  eafiiy  foluble,  but  vifcid  and  imperlpirable. 
The  Garden  Snail  is  not  known  here  as  food,  but  in  fome 
f  the  fouthern  countries  it  Is  reckoned  a  delicacy,  and  very 
if^Vftourifhing  food.    Our  own  Snails  are  fometimes  boiled  in 
lilk,  and  employed  as  a  medicine  in  hectic  cafes,  and  I 
pyfelf  have  feen  remaikable  advantage  from  them  where 
nere  were  no  ulcerations,  they  foon  recruiting  the  emaciated 
ef^  abit ;  but  in  cafe  of  ulcerations,  thefe,  as  well  as  all  other 
himal  food,  arc  very  improper.    A  remarkable  inftance  of 
I'jOmhe  nutritious  quality  of  Snails  appears  in  the  famine,  which 
]  ■/']''■  appened  in  this  country  about  fixty  years  ago,  of  two  girls 
#*leing  found  to  be  remarkably  nourifhcd  from  Snails  alone, 
jtP?W/hile  others  of  the  .poorer  fort  were  meagre  and  half- 
..jocfm-.arved. 

dl  With  regard  to  the  oXhzr  genera,  they  are  more  commonly 
mployed,  but  feem  to  be  lefs  tender,  and  therefore,  per- 
(laps,  lefs  nutritiousT 

BIVAL- 
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BIVALVES. 

Of  the  BivaheSfihc  mod  common  is  the  common  Oyftcr: 
It  is  among  the  few  Animal  Foods  we  take  in  raw,  and  in 
that  ftate  can  be  taken  in  much  larger  proportion,  and  more 
eafily  digefted,  than  when  dreflfed.  Keil  and  Sanflorlus 
both  agree  in  calling  it  a  food  of  flow  perfpirability,  Keil 
fays  it  retards  perfpiration  of  other  food  ;  but  this  I  confefs 
I  do  not  underftand.  On  this  account  they  are  nutritious, 
and,  though  long  retained,  as  little  heating  as  any  to  the 
fyflrem. 

The  reft  of  the  Bivalves  are  lefs  foluble  and  tender;  fome 
of  them  are  faid  to  be  fomewhat  poifonous,  as  the  Mufcle 
and  Limpet,  but  in  what  part  of  them  this  refides  I  cannot 
tell ;  fomething,  however,  is  always  rejefted. 

EGGS  of  BIRDS. 

Thefe  might  have  been  fet  down  after  the  Birds,  but,  as 
they  are  fomewhat  analogous  to  the  laft  mentioned  food,  I 
have  placed  them  here.    It  is  obvious,  from  their  nature 
and  ufe  in  the  nouriftiment  of  the  fcetus^  that  they  contain  i 
a  larger  proportion  of  pure  nutriment  than  any  other  aliment,  i 
as  they  give  no  faces  ;  for  every  other  kind  of  animal  food 
has  fome  of  its  juices  gone  farther  to  putrefaction  than  thcl 
albumen  which  is  extrafled  in  ourftomach,  which  are  depo-l 
fited  in  that  form.    After  all.  Eggs  are  not  of  eafy  digeftion,! 
and,  from  the  proportion  of  nourifhment  they  afford,  can-l 
not  be  taken  in  large  quantity.    Whether  the  difficulty! 
of  digeftion  in  Eggs  refides  naturally  in  the  vifcidtty  of^ 
the  albumen,  or  in  the  coagulated  ftate  in  which  we  take  it 
in,  is  a  queftion  ;  it  feems  at  leaft  to  be  increafed  by  coagu- 
lation, as  the  hardeft  Egg  is  moft  difficult  of  digeftion.  7 
do  not  think  the  infolubility  refides  in  the  Yolk,  as  fomt 
have  fuppoled,  for  I  have  known  perfons  rejeft  the  Whitej 
and  live  on  the  Yolk  entirely,  which  is  of  different  qua- 
lities, and  defigned  for  an  after-food.    I  have  already  men-^ 
tioned  the  infolubility  of  {\\&  albumen  ovi  out  of  the  bodyJ 
by  beat,  i^c.  and  faid  it  could  only  depend  on  fermentation! 
Eggs  approach  to  the  Vermes  in  vifcidity  and  difficult  perfpij 
rability  ;  they  are  lefs  alkalefcent  than  Flefti,  fome  of  whofd 
juices  have  always  proceeded  too  far.    A  proof  of  the  littlf 
alkalefcency  of  Eggs,  is  fiom  their  being  the  Animal  Food 
leaft  apt  to  pall.    Some  have  fuppofed  bad  qualities,  bul 
I  knov/  no  ii:ftance  of  any ;  They  arc  fomctimes  noxiouj 
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to  certain  perfons,  but  this  we  muft  explain  from  an  idlofyn- 
crafy. 

This  is  all  that  occurs  on  the  fubjeft  of  Eggs.   I  fliould 
next  go  on  to  confider  Medicines,  but,  before  that,  fhall 
recapitulate  a  little  what  has  been  faid  on  the  fubje£t  of 
Alinaent.    From  the  whole  you  will  perceive,  that  Aliment 
is  divided 'into  Vegetable  and  Animal,  and  that  Milk  is  of 
:  an  intermediate  nature  between  both,  acefcent  as  the  vege- 
!  table,  but  not  liable  to  its  noxious  acefcency ;  nourifhing  as 
\  the  Animal,  though  not  liable  to  its  noxious  alkalefcency. 

The  acefcent  Vegetable  Aliment  feems  abfolutely  neceflarj 
I  to  the  human  oeconomy,  and  there  are  none  of  the  human 
1  fpccies  but  what  employ  it.  How  far  we  could  difpenfe 
'  with  Animal  Food  is  uncertain  ;  it  feems  rather  ufeful  than 
I  neceffary,  in  order  to  give  great  ftrength,  and  for  fubfiftence 
J  and  long  duration  of  life  little  proper.  Farther,  theVege- 
i  table  Aliment  is  never  hurtful,  except  in  the  prima  via^  and 
rin  thefe  only  of  the  difeafed:  Its  effects  never  appear  in  the 
I  blood-veflels.  On  the  contrary.  Animal  Food,  which  is 
I  more  nourifliing,  eafily  goes  to  excefs,  and  expofes  to  dan- 
jger,  readily,  by  its  alkalefcency,  laying  the  foundation  of 
<  difeafes,  and,  as  well  as  its  other  qualities,  e.  g.  corpulency, 
tobefity,  and  putrefcent  acrimony. 

EFFECTS  of  ALIMENT  on  the  MIND. 

It  is  plain  the  delicacy  of  feeling,  livelinefs  of  imagina- 
t  tion,  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion,  and  acutenefs  of  judgment 
.more  frequently  accompany  a  weak  ftate  of  the  body.  True 
';it  is,  indeed,  that  the  lame  ftate  is  liable  to  timidity,  fluc- 
tuation and  doubt,  while  the  ftrong  have  that  fteadinefs  of 
judgment,  and  firmnefs  of  purpofe  which  are  proper  for  the 
higher  and  more  aftive  fcenes  of  life.    The  moft  valuable 
•ftate  of  the  Mind,  however,  appears  to  refide  in  fomewhat 
'Icfs  firmnefs  and  vigour  of  body.    Vegetable  Aliment,  as 
never  over-diftending  the  velTels,  or  loading  the  fyftem,  never 
linterrupts  the  ftronger  motions  of  the  Mind,  while  the  heat, 
fulnefs,  and  weight  ef  Animal  Food  is  an  enemy  to  its 
vigorous  efforts.    Temperance,  then,  does  not  fo  much 
onfift  in  the  quantity,  for  that  always  will  be  regulated  by 
ur  appetite,  as  in  the  quality,  viz.  a  large  proportion  of 
Vegetable  Aliment.    So  much  in  general.    Vegetable  Ali- 
ment confifts  of  fugar  and  oil,  both  feparately  nutritious, 
but  in  that  ftate  liable  to  difadvantages.    Sugar  is  of  diffi- 
ult  aflimilation,  cfpecially  if  its  acid  is  evolved  j  as  then, 

like 
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like  the  recent  fruits,  it  will  be  a  proper  fubje6k  for  the 
vinous  fermentation.  Oil  is  more  difficultly  mixed,  and 
clly  foods  more  To  in  proportion,  as  that  is  more  fcparate. 
The  FarinaceUy  where  the  oil  and  fugar  are  intimately 
blended,  are  the  moft  perfeft  of  Vegetable  Aliment,  and  of 
thefe  the  Cerealia,  as  you  will  now  eafily  know  from  their 
qualities- 
Animal  Food  differs  in  alkalefccncy  and  vifcidity.  The 
Quadrupeds  and  Birds  are  the  mort:  alkalefcent,  the  Fiflies 
and  Vermes  the  moft  vifcid.  Alkalefccncy  feems  to  depend 
on  the  heat  of  the  Animal.  The  Quadrupeds  and  Birds 
have  the  greateft  heat,  the  Fifhes  and  Worms  Icaft.  A  far- 
ther proof  of  the  lefs  alkalefccncy  of  Fifties  is,  that  with 
Animal  Food  we  are  conftantly  led  by  inftinft  to  take  in 
Vegetable  Aliment.  The  fame  inftinQ:  has  never  led  us  to 
take  it  in  with  Fifties.  For  experiment  fake,  I  have  fome- 
times  taken  Apples  along  with  Fifti,  and  found  them  to 
difturb  digeftion.  The  flefti  of  Quadrupeds  and  Fifties  is, 
on  account  of  its  alkalefccncy,  more  eaftly  diftblved,  and 
fooner  aflimilated  into  blood,  giving  eafieft  nouriftiment  and 
ftrength,  while  on  the  fame  account  it  is  wifely  ordained 
that  it  is  fooner  expelled.  Fifties  and  Worms,  on  account 
of  their  vifcidity,  are  more  difficultly  diftolved  and  aflimi- 
lated, retained  longer  in  the  fyftem,  and  only  heating  from 
their  retention,  and  thus  even  accumulating  the  fluids,  and 
affording  nouriftiment  to  the  folid  parts. 


on  THE 

^VIRTUES  of  MEDICINES 


AVING  finifhed  the  fubjea  of  Aliments,  I  proceed 
in  the  next  place  to  confider  Medicines.    As  intro- 
uQory  to  this,  I  think  it  neceflary  to  tell  you  the  manner 
f  inveftigating  their  virtues.    As  the  foundation  of  what  I 
ave  to  fay  on  this,  I  fliall  take  the  following  Canon  from 
iiinnseus,  in  his  Materia  Medica :  Syjiematey  ^alitate,  et 
'xperientia  eruitur  omnis  ufus  Plantarum. 
What  he  here  applies  to  Vegetables,  will,  in  fome  mea- 
nre,  fuit  the  other  Kingdoms.    The  two  firfl:  quaUties  he 
plains  more  fully  in  his  Philofophia  Boianica,  where  he 
ploys  the  terms  Fru^ijication,  which  is  the  fame  with  the 
xm  Syjlem-y  for,  according  to  the  fructification,  are  plants 
ftematically  difpofed.    In  giving  the  quaUties  of  Aliment, 
1  have  often  alluded  to  its  place  in  Natural  Hiftory,  and 
all  be  obliged  hereafter  to  do  fo  more  in  giving  the  qua- 
i:ies  of  Medicine.    This  method  of  inveftigating  the  vir- 
les  from  the  Botanical  Divifions^  was  long  fince  ftartedby 
ofFman,  in  his  treatife  De  compendiofo  methodo,  &c.  and 
jfore  him  by  our  countryman  Dr.  Blair,  in  the  Philofo- 
Meal  Tranfailions,  l^c.    The  Botanical  Rules  are,  how- 
■er,  far  from  being  general  j  but,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  ferve 
:ry  well  for  analogy,  and  it  is  on  this  account  we  fliall 
rten  have  recourfe  to  them.    But  before  you  can  be  ac- 
ainted  with  thefe  Rules,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  you 
1"  idea  of  Method  in  Natural  Hiftory  in  general. 
\  Method  in  Natural  Hiftory  in  general,  is  that  by  which  a 
'oduftion  of  Nature  being  prefented,  we  can  proceed  to 
■Qw  how  it  can  be  diftinguiflied  from  all  other  productions 
'  Nature,  and  the  name  by  which  Writers  have  diftin- 
liflied  it,  in  order  that,  by  this  means,  we  may  arrive  at  a 
owledge  of  its  nature,  qualities,  and  virtues.    This  is 
ne  by  colleding  natural  productions  into  Kingdoms, 
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Clafles,  Orders,  Genera,  and  Species.  As  to  the  firft  divi- 
fion,  if  a  fubjed  were  prefented  to  me,  in  which  I  could 
obferve  no  proper  organization,  no  difference  between  the 
containing  and  contained  parties,  I  would  conclude  it  to  be 
of  the  Mineral  or  Fojple  Kingdom.  A  Foffile  alfo  has  no  ap- 
pearance of  the  vita  niultiplicata,  or  power  of  propagating  its 
like.  But  if  there  be  a  difference  between  the  containing 
and  contained  parts,  and  if  it  had  the  power  of  multiplying 
itfelf,  I  conclude  it  is  either  of  the  Animal  or  Vegetable  King- 
dom. Again,  to  diftinguifli  thefe,  if  I  find  the  fubjed 
fixed,  or,  when  moved,  to  have  no  locomotive  povi^er,  or 
arbitrary  means  of  moving  itfelf,  I  conclude  our  fubjcQ:  to 
be  Vegetable;  for  Animals  are  organized  bodies,  endued 
with  vita  niultiplicata  and  a  locomotive  power,  or,  if  fixed, 
have  the  arbitrary  power  of  moving  their  parts.  Thefe  are 
the  largeft  collections,  and  are  called  Kin  gdoms. 

Each  of  thefe  is  again  fubdivided  into  Ciaffes,  ^c.  I 
order  to  give  a  notion  of  thefe,  it  will  be  eafieft  to  take  ex 
amples  from  the  Animal  Kingdom  ;  as  with  that  you  muft 
in  fome  meafure,  be  already  acquainted.  The  Anima 
Kingdom  is  divided  into  fix  Ciaffes.  Linnaeus  has  firft  at 
tempted  a  divifion  of  them  into  three ;  from  the  ftruciur 
of  their  heart,  and  the  heat  and  colour  of  the  blood.  Th 
firft  have  a  heart  of  two  ventricles,  and  two  auricles,  and 
warm  red  blood  ;  the  fecond  have  a  heart  of  one  ventricle 
and  one  auricle,  with  a  cold  red  blood  ;  the  third  have ' 
heart  of  one  auricle,  and  one  ventricle,  with  a  cold  whit 
blood,  or  as  Linnseus  calls  it,  fanies.  If  we  were  to  ex 
amine  thefe  ftriftly,  I  believe  they  would  not  anfwer  fo  well 
fo  I  rather  chufe  to  take  the  fix  fubdivifions ;  viz.  Mamma 
liOy  Aves,  Amphibia,  Fifces,  Infeila,  Ver7nes. 

1.  The  Mammalia  have  a  heart  with  two  auricles,  ail 
two  ventricles,  with  .a  warm  red  blood,  are  neceffaril 
breathing,  having  their  refpiration  alternate,  fucceeding  in 
fhort  time  ;  maxillee  incumbentes,  or  jaws  laid  horizontally  o 
each  other,  in  oppofition  to  thofe  which  open  laterally,  an 
thefe  jaws  always  covered  ;  penis  intrans,  or  the  parts  ' 
generation  of  the  ma"le  entering  the  female,  who  is  alwa 
viviparous,  provided  with  breafts,  and  fuckles  her  young. 

2.  Aves,  fame  heart  and  refpiration  as  the  Mammalic 
maxilla:  incumbentes,  but  not  covered,  exfertee,  or  having  th 
rnaxilla  ftretched,  without  the  parts  of  the  head  ;  edentul 
or  without  teeth  J  the  male,  too,  enters  the  female,  but  a 

witho 
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'  without  external  tefticles.  Their  fertiales  are  oviparous,  and 
i  have  their  eggs  covered  with  a  calcarious  cruft.  The  whole 
I  of  them  are  always  covered  with  feathers,  and  have  only  tv/o 
1  feet.  I  fhall  give  the  reafon  why  I  did  not  ufe  this  in  the 
.  diftin£tion,of  the  Mammalia,  viz.  that  it  did  not  fuit  to  all 
I  6f  ihem  ;  feme  having,  and  fome  wanting,  four  feet. 

3.  Amphibia,  have  a  heart  of  one  ventricle,  and  one 
1  auricle,  with  a  cold  red  blood.  There  is  fome  doubt  v^^ith 
r  regard  to  the  univerfality  of  diftinguifhing  them  by  one 
1  auricle,  and  one  ventricle;  but  the  exceptions  are  not  cer- 
ttain.  When  I  fay  a  cold,  I  mean  one  not  much  warmer 
1  than  the  furrounding  medium,  whether  that  be  air  or  water. 
'  They  have  lungs  with  which  they  breathe  arbitrarily ;  they 
J  agree  wirh  the  two  former  in  maxilU  incumbentes ;  they  have 
ttwo  peni/es :  The  females  are  generally  oviparous,  though 
mot  always  fo  ;  when  they  are,  their  ova  are  covered  only 
A  with  a  membrane.  Their  teguments  are  neither  hairs 
1  nor  feathers.  Their  feet  are  too  various  to  be  charaCter- 
i  ifed. 

4.  FtJJjes ;  one  auricle,  and  one  ventricle,  with  the  fame 
1  blood  as  the  Amphibia.  They  differ  from  the  three  former, 
i  in  not  being  breathing  animals  ;  but  inftead  of  lungs  are 

provided  with  brotichia,  which  alternately  take  in  and  let 
out  water,  inftead  of  air.  'I'hey  have  maxilla  incumbentes, 
ho  penis,  all  are  oviparous,  and  their  eggs  are  faid  to  want 
an  albumen  ;  a  fa61:  which  I  am  very  averfe  to  believe.  As 
to  their  tegmenta,  their  Ikin  is  univerfally  covered  with  fcales, 
;  and  they  have  fins  with  which  they  fwim.  ' 

.  5.  JnfeBa  ;  heart  with  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle, 
hardly  a  coloured  fluid  for  blood.  As  to  their  refpiration  it 
lis  uncertain  ;  they  have  no  lungs,  but  are  fuppofed  to  have 
"omewhat  analogous  to  them,  maxille  laterales,  penis  intrans  \ 
they  are  generally  oviparous,  whether  univerfally  is  yet 
undetermined.  I  believe  they  are  not.  As  to  teguments, 
they  are  covered  with  a  hard  fhelly  fubflance,  cataphra£ia, 
or  coat  of  mail.  They  are  diflinguifhed  from  all  the  other 
ClafTes  by  their  Antenna,  i.  e.  horns,  or  feelers,  for  dire6ling 
Itheir  way,  i^c.  but,  indeed  we  are  not  at  all  certain  of 
their  ufe. 

6.  Vermes.    Thefe  have  a  heart  with  one  ventricle,  and 
one  auricle,  fanie  frigida.    With  regard  to  their  refpiration 
nothing  is  determined,  as  they  appear  to  have  nothing  ana- 
logous to  it.     As  to  their  jaws  they  are  various.    As  to 
.their  tegmenta  they  are  never  covered  with  lliells  j  fometimes, 

K  indeed. 
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indeed,  they  have  a  calcarious  covering,  feparable  from 
the  body,  and  diftind  from  it ;  they  have  neither  feet  nor 
lins. 

This  is  a  fpeclmen  of  our  method  of  diftinguilhing  into 
cJaJfes.  Thefe  ClafTcs  are  divided  into  Orders.  Of  the 
Orders  we  fliall  give  you  an  example  in  the  Mammalia. 

Of  the  Manunalia  tliere  are  eight  orders.     The  firft 
Order  is,  fo  many  of  Qiiadrupeds,  and  others  which  are 
not,  but  inftead  of  feet  they  have  fins  with  which  they  fwim, 
and  are  inhabitants  of  the  water :  They  have  the  other 
general  qualities  of  the  Mammalia.     Thefe  make  a  diftinft 
Order,  the  Cete.    The  Quadrupeds  are  divided  into  the 
other  feven  Orders,  according  to  the  ftate  of  their  teeth. 
I .  Thofe  which  have  no  fore  teeth  below  or  above,  are  called 
Bruta.    Thofe  which  have  them  below  and  not  above,  are 
the  Pecora.    Thofe  which  have  only  two  fore  teeth  above 
and  below,  without  laniary,  are  called  Glires,  &c.  &c. 
But  to  take  them  in  the  order  which  Linnseus  has  placed 
•  them  :  i.  Primates  have  four  upper  teeth,  fingle  caninif  or 
laniary.    2.  Brut  a  have  no  fore  teeth  above  or  below.  3. 
Feres  have  fore  teeth  both  above  and  below ;  fix  above,  and 
all  of  them  acute  and  lliarp,  with  Tingle  ffl«/n/.    4.  Be/iia  ; 
thefe  have  always  more  than  one  canine  tooth  in  each  jaw. 
5.  The  Glires  we  have  mentioned  already;  a^alfo,  6.  The 
Pecora.    7.  Thcy,  Belluee  have  feveral  fore  teeth,  which  are 
blunted  and  obtufe. 

After  the  Orders,  the  next  divifion  is  into  Genera ;  of 
tfwhich  I  fhall  give  you  an  example  in  the  Pecora,  with  whichj 
you  are  befl:  acquainted.  The  ordinal  chara<Eler  was  taken 
from  the  teeth,  ^c.  the  generical  characters  are  taken  from 
the  horns.  The  Pecora  comprehends  fix  Genera,  the  camel, 
the  Muflc  Deer,  the  Sheep,  the  Ox,  the  Stag,  and  Goat.) 
The  two  firft  have  no  horns  ;  the  four  laft  are  horned.  The 
Stag  has  folid  horns  without  a  hollow,  branching  backwards; 
the  other  three  have  their  horns  hollowed,  and  are  dirtin- 
guiftied  by  the  direftion  of  thefe  horns.  The  cow  kind 
have  their  horns  turned  forwards,  (porreila)  &c.  Fid: 
Linncei  Syjlema  Naii.ra,  vol.  i.  Laftly,  the  Genera  are  divided 
into  fpecies,  which  are  individuals  which  Nature  has  created., 
Of  thefe  I  fhall  give  you  an  example  in  the  Camel.  The 
whole  fpecies  is  not  known.  Four  are  mentioned  by  Lin- 
naeus :  The  Camel,  Dromedary,  Glama,  and  Pacos.  The 
Camel  has  only  one  bunch,  the  Dromedary  two,  the  Glamn 
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lias  no  fuch  bunch  on  the  back,  but  one  on  the  breafl: ;  the 
Pacos  has  no  fuch  tophy,  or  bunches  at  all,  and  is  more 
diftinvElly  covered  with  wool.  Now  to  go  backwards,  and 
give  an  example  of  the  whole.  Suppofe  an  unknown  animal, 
e.  g.  the  Pacos y  was  prefented.  From  its  four  feet  we  reduce 
it  to  the  clafs  of  the  Mammalia^  from  having  no  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw,  we  trace  it  to  the  Order  of  the  Pecora^  from 
having  no  horns,  we  range  it  in  the  firfl:  or  iecond  GeJius  of 
thofe,  we  determine  it  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  from  its  having 
more  than  one  laniariusy  or  canine  tooth,  and  iafdy,  from 
its  being  without  /(3/>/5/,  and  more  diftintlly  covered  with 
wool,  we  bring  it  to  the  Pacos ^  the  fourth  fpecies  of  the 
Camel.  When  we  have  thus  got  its  name,  we  look  into 
books,  and  find  its  nature,  hiftory  and  qvialities.  Ycu  fee 
then,  how  ufeful  and  neceflary,  although  feemingly  labo- 
rious, this  method  of  Natural  Hiftory  is.  From  what  I 
have  faid,  you  will  underftand  what  I  mean  by  deducing  the 
virtues  of  Medicines,  from  the  place  they  have  in  Natural 
Hiftory ;  although  to  confirm  you  in  it,  more  praQ:ice  will 
be  neceffary. 

We  have  now  fpoken  of  Kingdoms,  Clafifes,  Orders, 
Genera,  and  Species.  This  laft  is  divided  into  Varieties. 
That  is  a  Variety  v/here  the  differences  or  marks  by  which 
it  is  known  are  not  inherent  in  the  fubje6l,  but  depend  on 
the  foil,  climate,  &c.  This  takes  place  in  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  but  is  much  more  remarkable  in  the  Vegetable. 
In  the  laft  a  variety  is  diftinguiftied  in  this  way,  "viz.,  if  the 
feed  put  into  the  ground  does  not  propagate  the  fame  variety, 
but  comes  up  agreeing  with  the  fpecies.  Now  to  go  on 
with  this  fubje6t  a  little  "further,  I  muft  inform  you,  the 
Method  in  Natural  Hiftory  is  far  from  being  perfeft :  For 
many  difputes  fubfift  among  Naturalifts,  about  the  Claffes 
and  Orders  to  which  fubjefts  ought  to  be  reduced.  This 
depends  on  the  chara6ters  affumed  for  arranging  them  at 
firft  ;  e.  g.  If  I  were  to  give  flying  as  the  fundamental  cha- 
rafteriftic  of  a  bird,  this  would  not  be  perfect,  becaufe 
there  are  flying  Amphibia^  &c.  We  much  better  than  with 
Linnaeus  fix  the  character  from  the  feathers,  legs,  ^c.  In 
the  firft  method  the  Bat  would  be  ranked  among  the  Birds : 
But  when  wc  find  that  it  has  four  feet,  is  viviparous,  bV.  it 
is  properly  placed  among  the  Quadrupeds.  Difputes  of  this 
kind  have  often  occured,  and  Linnaeus  himfelf  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this.  Formerly,  e.  g.  the  Cete  was  ranked  among 
the  Fifties,  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  water,  ^c.  but  now, 

K  ^  Linnasus 
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Linnaeus  confidering  that,  excepting  in  this  refpedl,  it 
agreed  entirely  with  the  Mammalia,  he  has  very  properly 
ranked  it  among  them  ;  in  which  opinion  Ray  long  ago 
agreed  with  him.  In  fliort,  if  we  affume  as  the  fundamen- 
tal chara£ler  of  Flflie?,  that  they  are  inhabitants  of  tre 
water,  we  fhall  take  in  m&ny  amphibia y  worms,  i^c.  into  the 
fame  Order.  We  muft  have  regard  to  other  qualities,  as 
the  ftruclure  of  the  heart,  ^c.  before  mentioned. 

There  flill  fubfifl:  many  fucli  difputes  among  Naturalifts, 
with  regard  to  every  one  of  the  divifions  I  fpoke  of ;  e.  g. 
Klein,  of  Dantiick,  divides  Animals  according  to  their 
claws,  while  Linnseus's  divifion,  you  know,  is  according 
to  the  teeth.  The  Camel,  with  Linnaeus,  is  in  the  Order 
of  the  Pecora  ;  w^ith  Klein  among  the  Animals  of  two  claws. 
LinnsEUS  very  properly  ranked  the  Camel  with  the  Pecora, 
for  befides  the  external  ftrufture,  it  agrees  with  the  reft  of 
its  rank  in  the  internal,  viz.  ftomach,  ^r.  whereas  merely 
on  account  of  agreement  in  claws,  by  Klein  it  is  ranked 
among  animals,  otherwife  eflentially  different.  This  leads 
you  to  underftand  the  difference'  between  natural  and  artifi- 
cial Order  in  Natural  Hiftory.  That  method  is  artificial, 
which  brings  together  Claffes,  ^c.  merely  from  one  fingle 
arbitrary  mark,  or  one  that  feemed  moft  convenient  in 
diftributing  thefe  Claffes,  &c.  That  method  natural,  which 
brings  into  Claffes,  i^c.  fuch  fubjefts  as  have  the  greatefl 
number  of  marks  or  charafleis  in  common.  The  artificial 
method,  although  fometimes  it  may  more  eafily  enable  us  to 
diftinguifli  genera,  is  yet,  on  the  whole,  very  troublefome 
and  confounding;  and  uriiverfally,  the  method  which  in 
Natural  Hiftory  is  moft  natural,  will  be  in  pra<^ice  of  the 
eafieft  application  ;  for  befides  colle£ling  fubftances,  which 
agree  in  external  marks,  it  places  together  thofc  whofe  inter- 
nal properties  are  in  common.  There  are  feW'  fvftems  where 
we  can  preferve  the  natural  method.  The  Mammalia  of 
Linnceus  is  a  very  natural  Clafs  as  indeed  moft  of  his 
Claffes  are  ;  but  of  this  Clafs  there  are  no  natural  orders,, 
but  the  Pecora  and  Cete,  The  Fera  are  nearly  fo,  but  all 
the  reft  are  artificial  diftributions ;  e.  g,  in  the  Primates, 
which  order  comprehends  Man,  the  Alonkey  is  properly 
enough  fet  down  ;  for,  befides  having  four  teeth  above,  ^^c. 
it  refembles  in  other  internal  properties  ;  but  the  addition 
of  the  Bat,  which  agrees  with  the  reft  of  the  order  only  by 
its  teeth,  is  certainly  very  unnatural.  In  his  other  Orders, 
the  fame  difficulty  is  often  found,  to  which  only  the  fubjca 
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of  Quadrupeds,  by  attempting  to  reduce  them  to  a  few 
Orders  (in  which,  indeed,  he  is  much  to  be  commended) 
he  is  perpetually  expofed.  Other  examples  will  occur  to 
yov,  upon  looking  into  the  fyftem,  as  in  placing  the  Horfe 
in  the  fame  genus  with  the  Hippopotamus ,  merely  on  account 
of  its  teeth,  ^c. 

To  apply  all  this  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  which  was  in 
giving  this  {ketch  of  Method  in  Natural  Hiftory,  chiefly  to 
make  you  underftand  the  difference  between  natural  and 
artificial  method. 

Vegetables,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Animals,  are  divided 
into  Claffes,  ^c.  In  every  botanical  method  care  has  been 
taken  to  affume  a  natural  one  ;  but  in  none  has  it  yet  been 
perfeftly  obtained :  And  plants  of  diflimilar  qualities  in 
nature  are  often  aflbciated  together,  merely  lege  fyjiematis  as 
they  fpeak.    The  invefligation  of  the  virtues  of  plants, 
from  the  fyftem,  is  thus  fpokeof  by  Linnaeus,  in  his  Philo- 
fophic^  Botanica.    Planta  qua  genera  conveniunt  virtute  etiant 
conyeniunt,  qua  in  ordine  naturali  conveniunt  virtute  proprius. 
accedunt,  qua  clajfe  naturali  conveniunt  virtutibus  quodam  modo 
congruunt.     This  rule  is  more  exaft  as  you  advance  to  the 
loweft  diftributions,  for  in  Nature' there  is  no  diftribution 
certain,  but  that  of  fpecies ;  even  thofe  of  genera  are  much 
more  artificial ;  and  the  higher  you  arife  always  more  fo  ; 
and  for  the  application  of  this  rule,  as  you  fee  Linnaeus  has 
carefully  marked,  yoh  muft  alone  have  recource  to  the  natural 
divifions.  He  has  given  thefe,  independent  of  his  Claffes,  (ifc. 
in  his  P/:ilofophia  Botanica,  in  what  he  calls  his  Fragmenta 
Methodi  Naturalis.    For  our  purpofe,  then,  you  muft  only 
ftudy  Natural  Hiftory  in  this  way,  and  you  may  always 
allow,  I  mean  moftly,  that  thofe  fubftances,  which  are 
in  the  fame  natural  order,  are  fomewhat  of  correfponding 
virtues. 

Thus  Jalap,  Mechoacan,  &c.  are  very  properly  ranged 
together.  In  looking  over  Linnaeus's  .lift,  I  find  the  majo- 
rity he  puts  together  are  of  the  fame  virtues,  and  perhaps 
fhould'find  ftillmore,  if  they  were  all  employed  in  medicine. 
But  often  there  are  exceptions,  and  Linnaeus  ranges  feveral, 
not  without  doubt,  or  punclum  interrogandi P  So  much  may 
be  faid  in  favour  of  the  general  rule.  But  although  as  an 
analogy  it  will  ferve  to  dire<El  in  the  beginning  of  ftudy,  yet 
afterwards,  on  applying  it  to  particular  purpofcs,  it  is  found 
to  be  fallacious ;  fo  that  always  we  (hould  be  on  our  guapd 
m  ufing  it.    Cinnamon,  Camphire,  and  Benzoin  are  ranged 

toge- 
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together  under  the  genus  laurus.  AU  thefe,  indeed,  agree  in 
aroma,  but  their  particular  virtues  are  very  different.  Many 
examples  of  the  fanie  kind  occur*,  and  no  order  is  without 
exceptions,  when  even  in  varieties  f  the  virtues  are  different, 
and  often  in  the  fame  part  of  the  plant ;  as  in  the  aromatic 
rind,  the  bitter  feed,  and  acid  juice  of  the  fame  Orange,  i^c. 
Befides,  in  medicine  we  often  ufe  different  parts  of  the  plant 
of  the  fame  fpecies.  Thus  of  Senna  and  Cajpa,  in  the  one 
we  ufe  the  leaves,  in  the  other  the  bark;  parts  which  are 
found  of  different  virtues.  If  the  leaves  of  Cafpa  were  em- 
ployed, it  is  probable  the  general  rule  would  apply  %.  Our 
preparation  alfo  of  a  plant  will  alter  its  virtues,  by  correct- 
ing, deflroying,  or  abftraSing  its  acrid  parts,  an  example  of 
which  you  had  formerly  in  the  Cajfada. 

In  my  Catalogue  I  have  fet  down  my  Plants  according  to 
the  natural  order.  In  how  much  they  contradict  the  general 
rule,  fhall  be  mentioned  when  1  come  to  treat  of  them  par- 
ticularly. 

There  is  nothing,  about  which  Phyficians  have  been  more 
anxious,  than  in  finding  thebefl  method  of  invefligating  the 
virtues  of  unexperienced  fubflances.  Various  have  been  the 
meihods  for  this  purpofe  ;  many  more  than  thefe  I  have  men- 
tioned. All  the  methods  I  chufe  to  employ,  are  expreffed 
in  the  aphorifm  of  Linnseus,  which  I  have  already  fet  down. 
I  have  now  explained  the  firfl  means  of  inveftigation,  viz. 
Syftcmate.  I  fliould  next  proceed  to  the  fecond  means,  viz 
^laUtate  ;  but  previous  to  that,  I  fhall  take  notice  of  feveral 
other  aphorifms  of  Linnseus ;  and  firfl  of  that  concerning 
the  foil,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  locus  of  Hants.  It  is  this : 
Locus  Jiccus  fapidasy  fucculentus  injipidas  magis^  aquofus  cor- 
rojivas  reddit. 

This  rule,  in  fome  meafure,  may  be  admitted  like  other 
general  rules,  but,  like  them,  has  alfo  a  great  many  excep- 
tions.   Thus  Rice  and  Rye,  both  of  them  bland  nutritious 

fub- 

*  Mofl  of  the  Sedimr  are  mild,  but  there  is  one  very  acrid. 
Among  the  Cucumus,  the  Colocynth  is  by  far  the  ftrongeft. 

-j-  Of  this  the  Bitter  and  Sweet  Almond  is  an  example  ;  one  of 
which  is  an  innocent,  mild  fubilance,  and  very  nutritious  j  the 
other  to  fome  animals,  poifonous. 

\  The  PotHtoe,  which  belongs  to  the  Gaius  S'Jamwi,  is  another 
inftance  of  this  kind ;  and  perhaps  the  fame  obfervation  may  be 
extended  to  it. 
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:  abftances,  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Rice  muft  grow  in 
fome  meafure  in  water  ;  while  the  Rye  delights  in  a  dry  foil. 
The  Becabunga  is  a  very  mild  plant,  the  Hyofcyamus  one  of 
the  moft  acrid  ;  and  yet  the  former  grows  in  watery,  the 
latter  in  dry  fituations.  Even  plants  of  the  fame  genus, 
will,  in  the  fame  foil,  be  very  different ;  e.  g.  the  Perftcaria 
mitts  y  urens.  Upon  the  whole,  this  rule  feems  to  have 
been  taken  from  a  few  obfervations,  and  thofe  chiefly  on  the 
order  of  the  umbellati.  I  imagine  the  two  firft  loci  mentioned, 
the Jlccus  and  fucculentuSf  will  apply  beft  to  the  fame  plant, 
growing  in  different  foil?.  Thus  an  Aromatic  in  a  dry  foil 
is  in  the  greateil:  perfefition,  while  tranfplanted  to  a  rich 
moift  one,  it  lofes  its  fragrancy,  and  becomes  infipid.  This 
does  not  apply  fo  well  to  other  fpecies. 

Another  aphorifm  of  Linnseus  is  ftill  more  general :  viz. 
LaBefcentes  plantte  communiter  •venenata  funt.  For  my  part, 
I  have  met  with  no  exception  in  this  rule,  and  even  thofe 
■which  have  the  milky  confidence,  though  without  the  colour, 
generally  agree  with  it.  Linnseus  bimfelf  gives  fome  ex- 
ception :  e.  g.  the  Semijlofcitlofcey  an  order  of  plants,  which 
we  had  occafion  to  mention  as  ufed  in  aliment.  All  thefe 
give  milky  juices,  but^  are,  however,  no  certain  exceptions ; 
for  feveral  of  the  clafs  are  of  deleterious  qualities ;  and  if 
thofe  we  employed  as  food,  were  allowed  to  attain  their  full 
perfeQiion,  they  would  probably  be  found  of  the  fame 
kind.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  blanch  them,  or  ufe 
them  only  when  young.  Linnaeus,  in  a  note,  gives  ano- 
ther exception,  the  Campanulata* ^  which  in  general  are 
milder  than  the  former  ;  but  as  fome  of  them  are  of  dan- 
gerous qualities,  the  general  rule  ought  flill  to  make  us 
cautious  concerning  them,  and  all  other  laftefcent  plants, 
which  are  unknown  to  us. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  invefligation  of  the  virtues  of  plants, 
ex  ^lalitatey  i.  e.  according  to  the  tafte,  fmell,  tffr.  Lin- 
naeus, I .  Aphorifm.  here  is,  Infipida  et  inodora  •vim  medicam 
"vix.exercent.  This  rule  feems  to  be  without  any  exception  ; 
and  it  is  on  this  account,  and  not  on  any  proper  experience, 
that  many  plants  are  expunged  from  the  Materia  Medica  ; 
as  having  no  tafte  or  odour,  which  fliould  point  out  in  them 
any  a6live  qualities ;  and  moft  fuch,  I  believe,  are  employed 
as  aliment.  His  other  general  rule,  Sapidijpma  et  odoratif-  , 
fma  maximam  vim  pojftdent,     \  cannot  admit  fo  indif- 

criminately ; 


*  Some  of  thefe  enter  into  our  food. 
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criminately;  for  the  odour  of  Plants  often  refides  in  a  por- 
tion inconfiderably  fmall,  whofe  effeQs  mufl  be  very 
inconfiderable ;  neither  mufl  we  take  the  medical  virtues 
merely  from  the  poignancy  of  tafte,  as  that  often  is  deceit- 
ful. Thus  Ipecacuana,  a  medicine  of  aftive  powers,  has 
no  fmell ;  as  to  tafte,  it  is  very  often  latent,-  and  not  found 
till  long  chewed.  On  the  contrary,  the  Crefs  kind,  though 
of  confiderable  poignancy  of  tafte,  are  endued  with  very 
little  medical  powers,  at  leaft  not  with  a  vis  maxima.  How- 
ever, as  the  want  of  odour,  or  tafte,  rejefts  the  fuppofition 
of  medical  virtue,  we  may,  on  the  whole,  conclude,  that 
thofe  which  pofTefs  them,  have  more  or  lefs  of  fuch  ;  the 
difficulty  is  to  afcertain  the  degree. 

With  regard  to  Odours,  I  ftnd  this  very  difficult,  as  they 
are  of  fuch  infinite  variety,  and  of  fo  litsie  refemblance,  as 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  reduce  them  to  any  general  heads, 
fo  that  thence  we  might  derive  particular  virtues  from  the 
different  kinds  of  them.  Linnseus  has  attempted  a  diftinc- 
tion  of  this  fort.  The  fimply  fragrant,  as  the  Violet  and 
"Wall  floy/er,  &c.  the  ambrofiacay  as  the  afperula.  By  am- 
hrofiaea  he  means  fomewhat  of  a  mufk  odour,  and  gives  us 
another  example,  the  malva  mofchata  ;  which,  by  the  bye, 
I  take  to  be  an  evidence  of  very  ftrong  odour,  being  accom- 
panied with  little  medical  virtue  ;  for  this  plant  is  of  very 
inert  qualities.  Another  odour  he  mentions,  is  the  aro- 
matic, comprehending  under  it  Thyme,  Lavender,  Saffron, 
Cinnamon,  SafTafias,  l^c.  all  thefe  are  of  a  diftinO:  odour, 
and  any  refemblance  they  have,  is  found  not  to  be  fupported, 
by  their  viftues  in  medicine,  which  are  found  by  experience 
to  be  very  different.  Befides  thefe,  there  is  a  kind  fomewhat 
betwixt  the  fragrant  and  foetid,  which  I  would  call  the 
graveo'lenta,  fuch  as  that  of  Cummin,  Coriander,  i^c.  The 
more  direflly  fcEtid  are  as  much  to  be  diftinguifhed  from 
each  other  as  the  aromatic,  /.  e.  the  difference  of  the  Rue, 
y<:.  is  very  different  from  the  ftupifying  odour  of  Tobacco 
or  Opium,  i^c.lSc 

Upon  the  whole,  very  little  of  the  medicinal  powers  are 
to  be  determined  from  the  odour.  Some  degree  of  it,  indeed, 
hiay  be  determined  from  a  very  ftmng  one,  though  even  that 
is  often  fallacious. 

Linnieus's  other  general  rule,  Sapidee  et  fuaveokntcs  bon<g 
funt ;  naufeofa  et  graveolentes  "jenenata  fwit,  will  be  found 
often  to  be  falfe  ;  nay,  in  many  cafes,  the  reverie.  Thus, 
almoft  all  the  Lily  kind,  which  are  certainly  fuaveolcnt^e, 

are 
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are  polfonous,  as  alfo  the  Jafmine  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  naufeous  and  foetid  are  often  without  any  dangerous 
powers,  while  thofe  altogether  inodorous  often  polTefs  them. 
Linnaeus  alfo  pretends  to  fay,  that  fapida  non  agunt  in  ?iervos, 
iiec  olida  in  fihras  mufculares^  ^c.  This  depends  on  a  nice, 
phyfiological  diftinfiion,  and  if,  as  I  think,  the  moving 
fibres  are  continuations  of  the  nerves,  or  at  leafl:  intimately 
affefted  by  them,  what  afls  upon  the  one,  will  certainly  do 
"fo  on  the  other. 

Linnaeus's  next  aphorifm,  Ambroftaca  analeptica,  Fragran- 
tia  orgajiica,  Aromatica  excitantia,  Tetra Jlupefacientia,  Nau- 
feofa  corroftvay  is  very  difficult  to  underftand,  and,  were  it 
neceffary  to  comment  upon  it,  might  eafily  be  fliown  to  have 
little  foundation  in  nature. 

So  much  with  regard  to  Smell.  Tafte  is  of  confiderable 
more  ufe  than  Smell  in  determining  the  virtues  a  priori. 
Authors  on  this  fubje£l  have  generally  flopt  at  generalities. 
LinnfEus  is  very  imperfeft  upon  it.  Our  countryman, 
Abercrombie,  has  alfo  touched  on  the  fame  fubjeft ;  but 
from  Sir  John  Floyer's  Treatife,  though  at  firfl:  attempted 
with  iq^erfeftion,  I  find  I  am  able  to  draw  the  moft  ufeful 
hints.  Having  then  fpoken  on  the  fubje6t  of  Syftem  and 
Quality  fo  far  as  regards  Odour  (of  which  having  faid 
enough)  I  go  on  to 

TASTE. 

Tafte  labours  under  the  fame  difficulties  as  Odour,  The 
percepiions  from  the  fame  imprefiion  vary  in  Smell  remark- 
ably, in  Tafte  conuderably  fo.  There  is  not  only  the  fame 
difference  of  whafUs  grateful  to  one  being  not  fo  to  another, 
but  alio  a  difference  with  regard  to  imprefiion,  what  is  acrid 
to  me  being  almofl:  infipidto  another.  It  is  not  with  regard 
to  fweet  ind  bitter,  &c.  tfiat  men  differ,  it  is  with  regard  to 
compound  taftes,  in  exprefling  which  there  is  no  fmall  diffi- 
culty ;  but  as  this  fubje6:  leads  farther  than  any  other  to  the 
knov/ledge  of  unexperienced  iubftances,  I  fliall  attempt,  as 
a  foundation  for  obfervations  afterwards  to  be  made  upon  it, 
to  give  fomewhat  of  an  arrangement  of  Taftes. 

I.  /w/7/)/(/.-This  is  of  three  kinds:  The  watery,  mucila- 
ginous, and  oily;  in  all  of  which  we  judge  properly  of  the 
confiftence,  and  not  of  the  imprefTion  or  Taflc.  Of  the 
'  Tafles  that  pjoduce  fapidity,  I  fliall  firfl  take  notice  of  one 
'in  common  to  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  viz.  the  2d, 
the  Herbaceous.    In  many  plants  we  have  this  perccptioit, 

joined 
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joined  with  many  others,  fo  that,  however,  the  herbaceous 
lurks  under  the  whole,  and  in  common  to  the  whole  plant. 

Sometimes  again  it  is  fmple^  as  in  Chickweed.  The 
herbaceous  is  frequently  mixed  with  more  or  iefs  of  the  oily, 
poignant,  faline,  called  a  nitrous  tafte,  as  in  raw  Beets,  and 
Spinage.  Another  difference  of  it  belongs  to  the  Lf_§^2/7?//>w, 
called  the  Pea  Tafte,  found  in  the  leaves  of  Peafe  and  other 
Legumina. 

3.  Acid.  This  is  fimple  and  pure,  in  fome  fruits  of  a 
watery  confiftence,  as  Oranges  feparated  from  the  rind. 

4.  Next  to  this  is  the  Auftere,  or  Styptic  Tafte,  as  that 
in  galls,  or  the  barks  of  trees :  In  which  laft  it  is  as  funda- 
mental as  the  herbaceous  Tafte  in  vegetables.  Acerh  is  often 
confounded  with  acid  or  auftere,  but  it  is  properly  a  com- 
pound of  both.  All  fruits  in  their  unripe  ftate  are  acerb, 
fome  of  them  always  remain  fo,  as  Sloes.  Between  the  acid 
and  acerb  there  are  intermediate  degrees.  Lemons  have  a 
degree,  e.  g.  of  aufterity  along  with  their  acid. 

5.  Sweety  e.  g.  Sugar.  This  is  feldom  pure,  and  com- 
monly united  and  confounded  with  acid,  as  in  the  actdo 
dukes :  And  that  again  has  commonly  fomewhat  of  ^cerbity 
along  with  it.  Sweet  is  alfo  united  with  auftere,  producing 
ivhat  Floyer  calls  the  Fern  Tafte.  This  is  obvious  in  po- 
lypody, ferns,  tffc 

6.  The  next  fimple  Tafte  is  the  Bitter.  This  is  feldom 
pure,  often  confounded  with  acrimony,  aromatic,  or  auf- 
tere. To  me  an  inftance  of  the  pure  Bitter  occurs  in 
Gentian. 

7.  The /)7/r^ /^fr/W  is  difficult  to  find.  An  example  oc- 
curs in  Guinea  Pepper.  When  an  acrimony  is  joined  to 
fragrancy  of  odour  it  is  aromatic.  This  is  more  or  lefs  pure. 
Cinnamon  is  an  inftance  of  the  pureft  aromatic.  When  an 
acrid  is  joined  with  a  difagreeable  odour,  it  may  be  called 
foetid  or  naufeous.  Some,  however,  take  the  naufeous  as  a 
fimple  tafte,  an  inftance  of  which  is  given  in  Opium, 
which  is  neither  bitter  nor  acrid. 

Thefe  are  all  the  fimple  Taftes.  Various  are  the  Taftes 
compounded  of  thefe ;  the  auftere  bitter  of  Pvhubarb ;  the 
aromatic  bitter,  as  in  Orange  or  Lemon  peel;  the  naufeous 
bitter,  as  in  AJfa  Faetida;  the  peculiar  bitter  of  Floyer, 
which  he  calls  the  fmoaky  or  footy  bitter,  and  Naturalifts 
the  amaro  frigida^  as  Lettuce,  tffr.  the  Laurel  bitter,  which 
is  commonly  encloafed  in  fliells,  as  bitter  Almonds,  kernels 
of  black  Cherries,  i^c.  the  balfamic  or  terebinthinate  bitter, 

as 
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as  that  of  Turpentine,  Refins,  &c.  are  examples  of  com- 
pound bitters,,  and  probably  the  foundation  of  all  their 
varieties. 

!  Inftances  of  compound  Acrids  occur  in  the  bitter  Acrid, 
as  Curcuma,  the  naufeous  Acrid,  which  is  commonly  purga- 
tive, as  Seneka,  in  chewing  of  which  you  have  a  fuccelTion 
of  Taftes,  infipid,  fweet,  naufeous,  acrid,  which  commonly, 
as  I  faid  juft  now,  ferves  to  diftinguifli  purgatives. 

Compound  aromatic  Taftes  occur  in  Ginger.  Cinna- 
mon, I  have  faid,  is  purely  and  fimply  aromatic  ;  in  Ginger 
the  acrimony  is  more  evident'with  lefs  of  the  aroma.  It  is  thus 
we  diftinguifh  between  the  acrid  aromatic  and  the  aromatic 
acrid. 

The  Crefs  and  GarUc  Acrids  occur  in  CrefTes,  Garlic, 
Onions,  and  others  of  the  Clafs. 

This  hft  of  Taftes  js  very  far  from  being  compleat.  How- 
ever, I  found  it  neceflary  to  give  it,  in  order  for  a  foundation 
for  more  accurate  diftin(9;ions,  as  they  are  the  leading  expe- 
riments of  judging  by  analogy.  On  the  whole,  the  virtues 
of  lubftances  accompany  pretty  conftantly  and  regularly 
their  peculiar  Taftes,  efpecially  if  they  are  fimple.  In  com- 
pound Taftes  we  ought  always  to  hefitat?,  for  the  virtues  of 
a  medicine  are  often  found  to  refide  principally  in  a  very 
hnall  proportion  of  fapid  fubftance,  which,  amidft  the  con- 
fufion  of  other  Taftes,  will  often  difcover  itfelf  imperfefitly 
and  obfcurely  if  it  is  not  hid  altogether.  As  to  the  fimple 
Taftes,  the  pure  auftere  is  aftringent,  the  fweet  nutritious, 
and  the  pure  bitter  of  the  fame  virtues  with  the  reft  of  the 
kind  ;  but  more  of  this  fhall  be  obferved  afterwards,  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  particular  fubftances,  which  in  my  Cata* 
logue  I  havefometimes  arranged,  according  to  their  unifor- 
mity of  Taftes. 

COLOUR. 

Linnj?eus  has  taken  in  Colour,  as  varying  the  virtues  of" 
Medicines.  His  aphorifm  is  this.  Color  pallidus  infipidum, 
viridis  cm  dim,  luteus  nmarum,  ruber  acidum,  albus  dulce,  niger 
ingratum  indicat.  All  thefe  of  Colour  is  lefs  ufeful  than  the 
Odour,  much  lefs  fo  than  the  Tafte,  and  is  very  far  from 
being  general. 

Luteui'-amarutn  indicat.  I  formerly  obferved,  the  laftefcent 
plants,  2nd  even  fuch  as  were  of  milky  confiftence,  were 
often  poifonous,  and  had  a  degree  of  acrimony  and  bitter- 
nefs  with  them.  If  Linnaeus,  then,  had  faid,  that  the 
yellow  juices  of  plants  were  bitter,  or  acrid,  his  rule  would 

have 
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have  been  much  more  general.  The  yellow  Plumb  is  an 
exception. 

Ruber  acidum.  This  is  not  founded.  It  is  applicable 
only  to  fruits,  which,  in  proportion  to  their  rednefs,  have 
often  their  ace.f'bity  turned  to  an  acid  ;  for  many  flowers  are 
red,  which  have  no  acidity.  Several  plants  which  are 
of  a  green  colour  are  acid,  as  Sorrel,  i^c.  but  thefe  Lin- 
naeus fays  are  only  fuch  as  turn  red  in  autumn.  But  furely 
the  Brajftcay  which  is  of  this  kind,  has  in  it  no  acidity, 
£5ff. 

Viridis  crudum.  This  obfervation  is  only  relative,  being 
applicable  only  to  fruits,  which,  in  the  progrefs  of  their 
growth,  change  their  colour  with  their  maturity. 

Pallidis  injiptdum.  This  is  ftill  a  greater  miftake,  for 
pale  plants  are  far  from  being  generally  infipid.  Linnseus 
means  here  thofe  plants  which,  being  naturally  green,  attain, 
by  blanching,  a  white  colour. 

Albus  dulce.  This  rule  is  relative  to  fruits.  Thus  the 
white  currant  is  fweeter  than  the  red.  Whether  it  applies 
to  apples,  plumbs,  rafps,  i^c.  is  a  queftion.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  red  plumb  is  as  fweet  as  the  white,  l^c.  This  rule, 
as  well  as  the  reft,  is  of  very  little  ufe. 

Niger  ingrathtn.  This  is  as  far  from  being  conclufive,  al- 
though when  a  general  rule  of  this  kind  leads  to  an  impprtant 
caution,  it  ought  to  be  obferved.  Black  currants,  in  con- 
tradiction to  it,  are  equally  harmlefs  with  the  red. 

This  finifhes  what  I  had  to  fay  on  the  fenfible  qualities. 
Another  method  of  examining  and  detecting  the  virtues  of 
plants  is  by  their  chemical  qualities. 

CHEMICAL  Q_U  A  L  I  T  I  E  S. 

From  chemical  inveftigation  much  has  been  expefted  ; 
but  it  is  now  known  little  can  be  obtained.  The  firft  means 
of  applying  Chemiftry  to  this  purpofe,  is  by  the  diftillation 
per  fe.  It  is  now  known,  that  the  matters  hence  produced, 
are  the  fame  in  all  plants ;  their  proportion  only  being  dif- 
ferent in  different  fubftances.  It  ferves, however,  to  diftinguifh 
between  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances;  the  firll  giving  a  vo- 
latile alkali,  the  fecond  an  acid,  in  the  firft  part  of  their  diftil- 
lation. T\\zfungi^  however,  and  efculent  mulhrooms,  ac- 
cording to  Geoffroy,  give  out  a  volatile  alkali  in  the  firft 
part  of  the  diftillation.  If  any  other  fuch  be  found,  we  may 
conclude  them  among  the  more  putrcfccnt  vegetable  fub- 
ftances, and  of  peculiar  qualities.    Chemical  analyfis  may 

be 
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be  employed  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  the  following,  niz.  of  an  ex- 
piefred  juice  j^efented  to  us,  which  has  come  from  abroad. 
If  fuch  give  out  a  volatile  alkali  in  diftillation,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  fubftance  was  very  nearly  animal,  or,  indeed, 
what  is  more  probable,  that  it  had  undergone  the  putrc- 
fadlive  procefs  in  tranfportation.  With  regard  to  the  acid 
of  vegetables,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  bear  any  appli- 
cation ;  for  not  only  is  it  varied  in  different  vegetables,  but 
alio  is  not  regular,  that  is,  in  any  determinate  proportion  to 
the  virtues  of  the  recent  plant,  that  which  in  its  trefli  ftate 
has  leaft  of  it,  affording  fometimes  moft  in  diftillation.  The 
quantity  of  volatile  alkali  is  alfo  much  diverfified,  but  from 
thefe  I  am  of  opinion  we  might  determine  the  different  al- 
kalefcency  of  animal  food. 

If  time  were  allowed  me,  it  is  very  poffible  I  fhould  go 
through  a  great  number  of  diftillations,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine what  influence  the  difference  of  proportion  might  have. 
The  experiments  of  the  French  Academy  are  not  properly 
compared  on  this  fubjefl,  of  the  proportion  of  different 
principles  by  chemical  analyfis.     i.  With  regard  to  fpt. 
reftor.  fome  have  given  it  without  decompofition,  and  al- 
lowed it  to  pals  over  unnoticed  into  the  receiver,  or  allowed 
to  mix  indifcriminately  with  the  other  parts.    2.  Acid  is 
grofsly  eftimated  from  the  proportion  of  water  ;  whereas 
in  all  cafes  it  ought  to  have  been  determined  from  a  further 
re6liiication.    3.  Alkali  is  ft  ill  more  imperfe£lly  computed, 
being  never  eftimated  but  in  fo  far  as  it  appeared  in  a  folid 
form;  whereas  fome  of  it  is  always  in  the  phlegm,  and  fome 
of  it  united  with  the  acid  into  an  ammoniacal  fait.  Nei- 
ther, 4.  with  regard  to  the  oil  is  the  eftimate  fair.  They 
have  always  neglected  that  which  is  in  the  charcoal,  whofe 
blacknefs,  i^c.  is  often  owing  to  this,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
the  diminution  it  fuffers  of  weight  in  the  open  air,  may  al- 
ways be  reckoned  as  fo  much  oil  of  the  fubjefl. 

Upon  the  whole,  although  this  fubje£t  had  been  properly 
executed,  it  is  uncertain  what  inferences  might  have  been 
drawn  from  it ;  but,  as  the  matter  is  at  prefent,  in  talking 
of  medicines  I  fliall  always  neglcfl  it. 

Another  lefs  violent  Chemiftry  has  been  propofed  by  Le- 
mery,  viz.  Fermentation ;  but  that,  in  my  opinion,  would 
.  as  much  alter  our  fubjects  as  Fire. 

Another  method  of  inveftigation  has  been  propofed  from 
the  Effential  Salts  ;  but  this  has  been  fo  little  followed,  that 
i  I  do  not  know  what  can  be  drawn  from  it  j  and  indeed  they 

generally 
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generally  arife  from  a  decompofition :  However,  if  they  be 
in  very  great  proportion,  fome  judgment  rtf^y  be  formed, 
as,  e.  g.  a  large  proportion  of  Sugar  may  be  inferred  nutri- 
tious. 

Laftly,  Solution  and  Extraftion  by  different  Menflrua  has 
been  propofed,  but  I  am  afraid  on  as  weak  foundations,  for 
difcovering  the  virtues  of  remedies,  as  any  of  the  former. 
The  Menflrua  ufed  are  commonly  Water  and  Alcohol.  The 
refinous  parts  extracted  by  the  Alcohol  are  ordinarily  moll 
aflive,  although  this  is  far  from  being  general,  as  the  gum- 
my often  are  fo.  But  this,  as  leading  to,  and  being  the 
foundation  of,  the  pharmaceutical  treatment,  1  (hall  always 
infert  from  the  beft  Authors,  and  give  obfervations  in  con- 
fequence. 

ASTRINGENTIA. 

The  dlftribution  of  particular  fubftances  1  have  formerly 
explained :  The  different  Medicines  were  diftributed  accord- 
ing to  the  indications,  and,  if  thefe  Avere  one  and  the  fame, 
according  to  their  common  operation  on  the  hum.an  body. 
The  order  of  the  feveral  indications  was  this :  i.  According 
to  their  operation  on  the  Solids  and  Fluids,  The  operation 
on  the  folids  is  divided  into  two  kinds :  firft,  as  they  aft  on 
the  fimple  folids ;  fecondly,  as  on  the  folida  viva,  or  the 
organs  of  animals,  whofe  properties  difappear  with  life. 

With  regard  to  thefe  generalities,  I  need  not  hint  that  it 
is  impoflible  abfolutely  to  be  correfi,  for  there  is  no  diftri- 
bution  which  is  not  liable  to  very  great  difficulty :  We  have, 
however,  given  that  which  to  us  feemed  the  beft,  for  in  the 
beginning  of  ftudy  we  ought,  to  acquire  general  propofitions, 
afterwards  finding  out  exceptions,  or  applying  them  to  par- 
ticular cafes.  We  now  begin  with  thofe  Medicines  which 
I'Gt  on  the  fimple  Solids :  Thefe  are  of  two  kinds ;  firff,  'dS 
taey  increafe  ;  fecondly,  fuch  as  diminifh  the  cohcTion  and 
ftrength  of  the  fimple  Solid.  Thofe  of  the  firfl  kind  are 
what  are  ftriftly  Aftringents,  called  alio  Conftringents, 
Styptics,  Tonics,  Roborants,  ^c.  as  we  have  formerly 
mentioned  :  This  is  the  fimpleft  view  of  them,  and  what  we 
muft  here  neceffarily  take.  With  regard  to  this,  as  well  as 
all  other  heads,  we  (hall  endeavour  to  fhow  their  manner  of 
action  on  the  human  body,  the  difeafes  in  which  they  are 
required,  the  particulars  wherein  they  are  hurtful,  in  what 
manner  their  virtues  are  difcovered  to  be  prefent,  and  along 
with  that  the  particular  part  or  parts  in  which  their  virtue 
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reftdes,  which  leads  us,  laftly,  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Rules 
for  their  Extraftion. 

As  to  the  Operation  of  AsTRiNGENTS,fome  people  have 
imagined  tdHhemfelves  a  very  fimple  theory.  Animal  Fibres 
they  fuppofed  or  confidered  as  compofed  of  folid  earthy  par- 
ticles, adhering  together  in  a  line,  by  means  of  a  gluten  com- 
pofed of  water  and  oil ;  vide  Boerhaave.  Now,  with  regard 
to  increafing  the  Cohefion  of  Fibres,  it  may  be  fuppofed  to 
depend  on  the  proximity  of  the  particles.    If  then  we  in- 
finuate  between  each  particle  another  of  the  fame  kind,  we 
increafe  to  Cohefion  of  the  Fibre,  and  in  this  manner  have 
Aftringents  been  fuppofed  to  aft.    This  theory  is  very  un- 
certain, and  there  is  no  inftance  in  other  parts  of  Nature, 
of  increafing  the  Gohefion  of  Bodies  in  this  manner : 
Even  in  the  Coagulation  of  Fluids,  which  is  analogous  to 
this,  we  cannot  certainly  fay  it  is  performed  by  the  interpo- 
fition  or.  infertion  of  particles  of  another  of  the  fame  kind. 
Some  appearances,  however,  feem  to  contradi£t  this :  Thus 
the  Coagulation  of  White  of  Eggs  by  Spirit  of  Wine  may 
be  fuppofed  to  be  by  the  infinuation  of  the  particles  of  the 
Spirit  of  Wine  between  thofe  of  the  Albumen,  and  fo  at- 
trafting  them  to  each  other.  To  me  it  feems  rather  owing  to 
a  decompofition,  the  Spii  it  of  Wine  attracting  the  Water, 
and  fo  the  folid  parts  running  together.    Coagulation  feems 
to  be  a  decompofition,  or  a  detraction  of  fome  parts,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a  fluid  volatile  alkali  forms  with  Spirit,of 
Wine  mOffa  Helmontii,  by  attracting  the  water  of  the  vo- 
latile alkali. 

A  fimple  fibre,  then,  being  compofed  of  fluid  and  folid, 
the  cohefion  of  the  whole  may  be  encreafed,  by  diminifliing 
the  v/atery  fubftance,  or  by  addition  of  folid.  It  appears  to 
me,  that  Afliringents  aCt  more  in  the  firfl:  way,  by  exficcating 
or  abforbing  the  fluids  interpofed.  Thus  the  operation  of 
tanning,  which  is  entirely  analagous  to  this,  is  carried  on 
almoft  entirely  by  abftiraCtion  of  fluids.  So  much  for  the 
aCtion  of  Afl:ringents  on  the  fimple  folid  fibres.  I  muft 
now  obferve,  that  it  is  impoflTible  to  keep  to  our  firfl:  refolu- 
tion  of  feparating  bodies,  which  aCt  on  the  fimple  folids, 
from  thofe  which  aCt  on  the  moving  fibres.  Afl:ringents, 
then,  muft  have  a  double  aCtion,  firft,  on  the  fimple  folid  ; 
fecondly,  on  the  folida  viva,  or  the  fibres  of  living  bodies. 
If  the  aCtion  was  only  on  the  fimple  fibres,  it  muft  be  con- 
fined to  the  part,  to  which  the  fubftance  was  direCtly  applied, 
by  abforbing  its  fluid,  or  increafifig  its  folid  parts  j  whereas 

we 
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we  fee  the  efFeft  propagated  to  the  reft  of  the  body.  Thus, 
Alum  applied  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  does  not  flop  in  its 
aftion  there,  but,  independent  of  difFufion,  induces  cohe- 
iion  and  corrugation  over  the  whole  mou4k  If  then 
Aftringents  taken  into  the  ftomach  extend,  in  a  (hort  lime, 
their  aflion  over  the  fyftem,  I  maintain  it  is  owing  to  their 
effe£l  on  the  moving  fibres.  If  then  we  look  to  an  Aflrin- 
gent's  aflion  on  a  particular  part,  and  then  its  operation  over 
the  whole  fyftem,  it  is  inconceivable,  and  almoft  impoflible 
to  allege,  that  the  dofe  can  be  fo  divided,  as  to  be  con- 
veyed to  every  particular  part,  or,  far  lefs,  to  the  morbid 
part.  We  muft,  therefore,  fuppofe  fome  other  reafon,  and 
the  efFeft  on  the  fyftem  is  in  confequence  of  the  univerfal 
fympathy  of  the  ftomach ;  as  when  we  give  an  Aftringent 
internally  in  an  Hasmorrhagy  of  the  Uterus^  it  is  impolTible 
that  a  fmall  portion  of  an  Aftringent  can  be  fo  divided  as  to 
be  carried  there,  far  lefs  that  the  whole  of  it  ftiould  be  fo, 
to  produce  this  effed.  The  propagation  of  virtues,  then, 
as  all  other  efFeds  on  the  nervous  power  is  fcarcely  expli- 
cable, but  as  innumerable  inftances  of  it  occur,  we  muft 
admit  it  as  a  faft. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  confidered  Aftringents  as  aflingon 
a  particular  part,  but  they  alfo  may  be  confidered  in  different 
lights,  e.  g.  certain  Stimulants  may  be  aftringent.  Thefe 
encreafe  the  contraflion  of  the  moving  fibres,  and  are 
eijier  tonic  or  clonic,  producing  a  fimple  contraftion  which 
TOTiains,  or  alternate  ofcillatory  motions.  If  fuch  then  as 
produce  only  that  fimple  contra£lion  exift,  they  muft  be 
Aftringents.  Of  this  I  ftiall  afterwards  fpeak  under  the 
head  of  Stimulants.  There  is  another  view  ia  which 
Aftringents  have  been  taken,  viz.  that  of  ftop[^-ing  en- 
creafed  evacuations.  Whatever  diminifhes  thefe,  muft  be 
Aftringents ;  and  it  is  almoft  impolTible  to  feparate  the 
flopping  of  Evacuations,  from  the  operation  of  Aftringents 
in  this  view. 

This  introduces  fome  confufion,  as  the  means  of  flopping 
Evacuations  are  various ;  i .  Encreafing  the  contraQiion  of 
the  lax  fimple  fibre ;  2.  of  the  moving  fibres ;  3.  By  leflening 
the  impetus  of  the  blood  on  a  particular  pait.    Here,  then,  j 
Sedatives  are  Aftringents,  and  Aftringents  Sedatives.  Sedar- 
tives  operate  either  by  diminifhing  the  influx  of  the  nervous  | 
power,  or  its  mobility,  and  fo  are  what  is  called  refrigerant,  j 
In  this  view  farther,  then,  as  Evacuations  depend  often  on 
too  great  influx  of  the  nervous  power,  and  that  often  on  f 
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mobility  induced  by  acrimony,  Demulcents  may  be  aftrin- 
gent,  as  (heathing  the  acrimony.  There  may  be  farther 
means  of  flopping  encrcafed  Evacuations  that  may  be  refer- 
red to  tliis  head.  All  Obftruftions  may  depend  on  two  cau- 
ks ;  either  a  Contradion  of  the  Solids,  or  a  Coagulation  of 
the  Fluids.  If  any  medicines  be  introduced  into  the  body, 
which  coagulate  the  fluids,  they  are  certainly  Aftringents. 

So  much  I  thought  neceffary  to  fay  on  the  different  views 
in  which  Aflringents  may  be  taken.  We  now  go  on  to 
confider 

The  DISEASES  in  which  ASTRINGENTS  are 

indicated. 

Thefe  naturally  follow  from  what  we  have  being  faying  ; 
I.  They  are  indicated  in  laxity  of  the  fimple  folid.  This 
is  the  objeft  of  their  operation,  which  has  been  moft  com- 
monly confidered.    However,  I  have  a  doubt  whether  this 
laxity  fo  often  takes  place  as  is  imagined ;  for  the  flate  of 
the  fimple  folids  feems  permanent  and  fixed,  or  varied  fo  in- 
fenfibly  and  flowly  by  the  age  of  the  animal,  that  for  the 
ccourfe  of  a  year,  far  lefs  that  of  months,  &c.  we  can  con- 
ceive very  little  change  of  laxity  or  rigidity  of  the  fimple 
ffibres  produced,  or,  indeed,  remedied,  in  the  fame  time* 
\Wherever  we  fee  weaknefs,  we  deduce  it  from  laxity  of  the 
fimple  fibres,  but  this  never  occurs,  except  in  very  few  in- 
'ftances.    Thefe,  I  think,  are  fcarcely  more  than  the  fol- 
lowing, viz.  application  of  Emollients  in  over  proportion 
tto  a  particular  part,  an  overflow  of  moiflure,  as  the  difTo- 
Jution  of  even  the  bones  by  the  Rickets,  or  an  overftretch- 
ring,  deftroying  the  tone  of  the  part.     Thefe,  however, 
uare  but  rare  cafes,  and  fuch  laxity  of  the  fimple  folids,  as  is 
xommonly  imagined,  I  can  neither  fuppofe  or  believe  ;  fo 
ithat  this  indication  from  the  laxity  of  the  fimple  folids,  ve- 
ry feldom  takes  place.    I  think.  Aftringents  feldom  afl:  by 
reftoring  this  coheiion  :  I  admit,  indeed,  that  they  do  ex- 
;ernally  in  topical  application  ;  but  with  regard  to  internal 
action,  I  cannot  conceive  them  capable  of  being  applied  to 
i:he  ultimate  fibres  in  the  common  courfe  of  circulation. 
Nor,  indeed,  can  I  eafily  fuppofe  this  diftribution  through 
i:he  fides  of  a  fmall  artery,  whofe  fides  again  are  fuppofed  to 
^onfift  of  thefe,  difpofed  along  its  fides,  i^c.  To  me  the 
Merves  feem  the  ultimate  fibres  of  the  human  body,  through 
■vhich  afluid  is  diftributed  by  filtration  along  their  fubftance, 
n  the  fame  manner  as  in  vegetable  j  fo  that  in  this  view,  a 
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very  fmall  proportion  of  Aftringent  may  produce  a  very 
great  efFefl:. 

2.  Aftringents  are  indicated  in  debility  of  moving  fibres. 
This  manifeftly  often  takes  place,  and  may  be  induced  in 
month,  or  a  moment,  for  the  motion  of  the  nervous  fluids 
may  be  arrefted  by  the  ieaft  affedtion.  Thefe  are  the  cafes 
where  moft  univcrfally  Aftringents  are  neceffary,  and  in 
which  they  moft  commonly  aft, 

3.  Aftringents  are  indicated  in  encreafed  a£lion  of  the 
folids.  I  explained  before  how  an  encreafed  aclion  of  the 
folids  may  depend  on  irritability,  and  not  on  encreafec 
ftrength.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  where  encreafed  aftion  depends 
on  the  irritability  or  mobility  of  the  part,  Aftringents  a6t 
by  diminiftiing  the  impetus  of  the  nervous  fluid,  and  fo  tak- 
ing off  the  encreafed  irritability  and  encreafed  aQ:ion.  Ai 
fpafmodic  affections  often  arife  from  encreafed  mobility  o 
irritability,  Aftringents,  as  taking  off  thefe,  have  beet 
reckoned  Antifpafmodics. 

4.  Aftringents  are  more  univerfally  indicated  in  encreafei 
evacuations  depending  on  laxity  of  the  funple  folids,  or  mo 
bility  and  irritability  of  the  moving  fibres,  in  which  laf 
cafe  their  action  has  been  commonly  confounded  with  tb 
aflion  on  the  fimple  folids. 

5.  Another  indication  is,  when  Aftringents  have  be 
employed,  as  in  the  cafe  of  wounds.    There  is  no  te 
more  frequent  than  that  of  Vulneraries,  which  are  commoi 
ly  Aftringents.    I  faid  formerly,  that  moft  Vulneraries  we 
built  on  an  imaginary  foundation  ;  but  confidering  the  ma 
ter  more  nearly,  I  now  fee  a  cafe,  where  they  may  be  uf< 
in  fome  fuch  view,  viz.  in  thofe  ulcers  which  are  confeque 
upon  wounds.    It  is  but  a  late  difcovery  that  internal  m 
dicines  promote  the  formation  of  pus  in  ulcers;  for  thi 
pofe  the  Peruvian  Bark  has  been  eft'eftually  employed,  v.  li. 
1  conftantly  confider  as  more  or  lefs  of  an  Aftringent  ; 
in  other  cafes  where  Peruvian  Bark  is  ufed,  as  in  fever?,  c 
other  Aftringents  have  been  fuccefsfully  fubftitured,  fo  t! 
I  imagine  in  them  fomewhat  of  a  common  virtue,  and  hci 
we  may  fuppofe,  that  our  Aftringents,  as  well  as  the  Ba 

'  may  be  favourers  of  fuppuration  in  wounds,  and  that 
may,  in  fome  meafurc,  reftore  the  term  of  Vulnerary. 
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DISEASES,  or  CASES,   where  they  are .  con- 

traindicated. 

1.  They  may  be  hurtful  by  inducing  too  great  a  degree 
of  conftriflion  in  the  fyftem,  and  thus  have  I  known  a  lenfe 
of  fulnefs  brought  on  by  their  ufe,  which  muft  either  de- 
pend on  an  over  quantity  of  fluids  in  proportion  to  the  foUds, 
or  on  a  conftridlion  of  the  follds. 

2.  Excefs  in  the  ufe  of  Aftringents  may  deftroy  the  mo- 
bility of  the  moving  fibres,  and  it  is  from  this  effe£t  that 
they  have  perhaps  been  juftly  accufed  of  a  deleterious  poi- 
fonous  quality,  bringing  on  palfies,  ^c.  and  weaknefs  and 
flaccidity  may  as  well  appear  from  taking  off  the  mobility 
too  much,  as  by  any  other  means.  Th  ie  effe£ts  appear  in 
the  fupprelTion  of  the  natural  and  neceffary  excretions ;  fo 
that  in  the  ufe  of  Aftringents,  we  fhould  never  proceed  fo 
far,  as  to  hazard  the  ftoppage  of  thefe.  I  formerly  men- 
tioned one  principle  ufe  of  Aftringents  to  be  in  flopping  en- 
creafed  evacuations.  Here,  by  the  ufe  of  Aftringents,  if 
we  proceed  carelefsly,  we  are  apt  to  run  into  extremes ;  and 
there  is  nothing  more  difficult  in  the  practice  of  phyfic,  than 
to  judge  the  degree  in  which  Aftringents  are  to  be  given^ 
without  injuring  the  healthy  evacuations,  as  well  as  the  kinds 
which  are  proper.  Materia  Medica  writers  are  very  imper- 
hOi  upon  this  head,  and  commonly  under  each  Aftringent, 
they  tell  us  it  is  anti-dyfenteric,  and  a  medicine  for  the 
diarrhoea^  &c.  but  they  always  ought  to  have  added  thefe 
two  cautions;  i.  That  Aftringents  never  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed where  the  morbid  ftimulus  or  acrimony,  which  pro- 
duces or  continues  difeafe,  has  not  been  previoufly  eva- 
cuated ;  for  then  occafion  is  given  it  to  ferment,  to  multiply 
itfelf,  and  aftimilate  other  fluids  to  its  nature,  which  will 
caufe  the  difeafe  to  return  with  accumulated  violence ;  or, 
if  the  Aftringents  have  been  fo  ftrong  as  to  prevent  this  ef- 
feO:,  it  will  caufe  the  acrimony  to  fall  on  other  parts  of  the 
fyftcm  ;  perhaps  with  more  dangerous  confequences.  This 
general  rule  requires  fome  nicety  in  the  application.  Too 
great  an  attention  to  the  acrimony  is  not  always  neceftary. 

Another  vicv/  of  this  matter  is,  that  thefe  encreafed  eva- 
cuations often  depend  on  a  determination  of  the  fluids  to 
particular  parts,  as  in  a  plethoric  habit  to  the  nofe,  uterus,- 
or  lungs,  which  may  be  eftabliflied  by  laws  of  the  fyftem, 
or  by  habits  which  are  equal  to  thefe  laws.    If  then  we  ufe 
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Aftringents  here,  we  may  perhaps  lofe  our  labour,  or,  whicli 
is  of  more  importance,  by  fuddenly  flopping  the  flow  of 
fluids  to  thefe  vefTels,  and  fo  fuddenly  changing  the  balance, 
a  determination  is  made  to  places  of  more  confequence, 
where  difeafe  is  of  more  danger. 

Evacuations  often  take  place  alfo,  in  confequence  of  a 
conftriftion  of  the  furface,  determining  the  greater  flow  to  the 
inteftines.  There  is  no  method  of  remedying  this,  but  by 
giving  way,  in  fome  meafure,  to  the  evacuations,  orcaufing 
the  determination  fome  other  way,  and  till  this  be  obtained, 
Aftringents  ought  never  to  be  ufed.  If  their  determination 
have  not  continued  fo  long  as  to  eftabllfh  a  law,  then  we 
fhould  endeavour  to  return  it  by  the  ikin,  its  proper  emunc- 
tory. 

'^hefe  are  the  chief  cautions  in  the  ufe  of  Aftringents. 
There  are  ftill  two  others.  One  arifes  from  this  obfervation, 
viz.  that  although  I  have  faid  that  Aftringents,  when  taken 
into  the  mouth,  extend  their  action  over  the  whole  fyftem, 
yet  that  their  efFefts  muft  be  greater  in  the  prima  vice,  to 
which  they  are  immediately  applied  ;  fo  that  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  Aftringents,  we  muft  take  care  not  to  fupprefs  the 
natural  evacuations,  while  we  only  endeavour  to  check  the 
morbid.  Another  caution  is,  that  in  all  thefe  cafes,  where 
thefe  Aftringents  are  to  be  employed  as  Roborants,  they 
ought  to  be  thrown  in  only  in  fmall  dofes,  and  at  proper  in- 
tervals ;  for  in  this  indication  we  only  intend  to  give  fuch  an 
aftriftion,  as  by  increafing  the  ftrength  of  the  veff'els,  they 
maybe  enabled  to  propel  their  fluids  properly.  Thus  when 
we  ufe  Wine  as  an  Aftringent,  we  may  obferve  this  caution; 
for  if  we  give  it  in  large  quantities,  fuch  a  fudden  conftric- 
tion  may  be  induced  as  entirely  to  counterafl  our  intention. 
We  now  go  to-the 

MEANS   of  difcovering  the  VIRTUES  of 
ASTRINGENTS. 

1.  One  method  of  knowing  Aftringents  is  by  their  expe- 
rienced efFefts  in  arts,  particularly  in  the  art  of  tanning 
leather.  Several  Societies  have  been  employed  in  finding  a 
variety  of  fubftances,  which  may  be  employed  in  this  way  ; 
and  have  accordingly  produced  a  large  lift  of  vegetables  em- 
ployed, or  which  may  be  fo,  in  this  way,  befides  the  oak 
bark.  We  may  allow  that  all  the  plants  which  are  found 
in  thofe  lifts,  may  be  concluded  Aftringents,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  effed  they  had  in  the  tanning  procefs,  may  we 

infer 
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infer  their  aftrlngent  virtue  in  animal  bodies.  Here,  how- 
ever, a  caution  is  neceffary ;  for  fuch  fubftances,  befides 
their  Aftringency,  may  often  be  accompanied  with  other 
matters,  which  may  render  their  ufe  noxious.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  faid  that  leveral  of  the  fubftances,  given  by  thofe 
Gentlemen  in  their  lifts,  were  employed  on  a  previous  know- 
ledge of  their  Aftringency  ;  but  this  does  not  contradift 
what  we  have  faid  on  fubftances  which  anfwered  in  tanning, 
being  capable  of  being  ufed  as  Aftringents,  if  they  poflefs 
no  other  noxious  quality. 

2.  Another  method  of  difcovering  Aftringents  is  by  their 
decoQiions,  which,  thrown  into  folution  of  green  vitriol, 
ftrike  a  black  colour,  and  form  an  ink  ;  and  thofe  fubftan- 
ces which  thus  give  the  blackeft  ink,  provided  they  are  not 
accompanied  with  any  peculiar  acrimony,  which  difcharges 
their  ufe  as  Aftringents,  may  be  reckoned  the  ftrongeft  and 
beft. 

3.  Aftringents  are  difcoverable  by  an  auftere,  or  acerb 
tafte.  Some  are  endued  with  an  odour,  but  this  is  a  fepa- 
rate  mafter,  accidentally  accompanying  them,  and  adds  no- 
thing to  their  aftringent  virtue  ;  for  true  and  pure  Aftrin- 
gents have  an  acerb,  auftere  tafte,  without  odour ;  for  when 
the  odour  is  great,  and  joined  with  other  fubftances,  we  muft 
rejeft  their  ufe  as  Aftringents, 

PARTS  of  VEGETABLES  where  ASTRINGENCY 

•  is  lodged. 

I  think  the  aujlere  Aftringents  are  lodged  univerfally  in 
the  folid  parts  of  vegetables,  moft  commonly  in  the  bark, 
frequently  in  the  woods,  and  fometimes  in  the  roots ;  and 
indeed  I  imagine  there  is  an  Aftringency  in  the  folid  parts  of 
all  vegetables,  and  that  in  moft  it  is  only  accompanied  with 
other  parts  which  prevent  our  perceiving  it.    The  acerb 
Aftringents  are  found  in  the  fluid  parts  of  plants,  and  that 
commonly  in  the  juices  of  unripe  fruits,  or  perhaps  in  other 
unripe  juices  of  plants.    The  Chemifts  have  gone  further 
iin  acertaining  where  the  aftringent  part  is  lodged.  They 
allege,  perhaps  with  fome  propriety,  that  it  always  refides 
in  the  earthy  parts,  which  they  have  fuppofed,  in  order  to 
form  this  aftringency,  to  be  joined  with  an  acid.    In  the 
acerb  Aftringents  fome  acid  is  found,  but  in  auftere  Aftrin- 
gents none  fuch  has  been  found,  even  on  chemical  trials, 
and  thefe  are  indeed  fubftances  which  themfelves  attraft  acid. 
Jn  v/hat  part  the  aftringent  virtue  refides  is  uncertain.  Here, 

however. 
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however,  I  may  objervre  e.ne  faft,  namely,  that  all  Aftrin- 
gents  afit  .more  ppwisrfully  in  fubftance  than  in  decoftion, 
or  any  other  method  of  preparation  ;  for  our  ftomach  has 
powers  of  fplution,  which  out  of  the  body  we  cannot  imi- 
tate. Here-faline  Aftringents  are  excepted,  e.  g.  the  vitriols, 
for  it  is  indifferent  in  what  form  they  are  introduced.  It  is, 
however,  often  neceffary  for  the  more  convenient  exhibition, 
to  extra6t  our  aftringents,  and  employ  them  in  a  fluid  form, 
which  leads  me. to  the  pharmaceutical  treatment. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  TREATMENT  of  ASTRIN- 
■;     •  GENTS. 

By: Newman's  and  Cartheufer's  Experiments,  it  appears, 
that  Aftringents  are  equally  foluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
They  fay  a  fpirituous  menftruum  is  beft,  and  that  though 
•water  extracts  more,  all  is  not  aftringent  which  is  extracted, 
but  much  of  other  matters  adhering.  The  proof  of  this, 
fay  they,  is,  that  the  reliduums  of  both  are  equally  infipid. 
That  a  fpirituous  menftruum  does  it  moft  properly  appears 
from  this,  that  whatever  water  takes  up  when  boiling  it  de-  ^ 
pofits  a  part  of  it  when  cold.  This  leads  us  to  a  rule  ; 
in  the  exhibition,  inz.  that  •.all  our  aftringent  decoftions 
fhould  either  be  given  when  warm,  or  agitated  well  together 
when  cold. 

■  I  am  now  to  fpeak  of  particular  Aftringents,  Thefe  I 
have  referred  to  two  heads  of  Fojple  and  Vegetable  ;  abfolute- 
ly  of  different  natures, 

FOSSILE  ASTRINGENTS. 

Thefe  are  fubdivided  into  three  Claffes  :  The  Earth, 
Saline,  and  Aletallic. 

I.  EARTHS. 

.  Thefe  are  a  fet  of  fubftances,  which  formerly  entered  in- 
to the  Materia  Medica  in  a  conftderable  number,  but  of  late 
this  number  has  greatly  diminiftied,  and  very  few  of  them 
are  now  employed.  AH  of  them  may  be  reduced  to  thefe 
three  heads  :  Bole,  Clay,  and  Ahf orient  Earth,  In  the  dif- 
tribution  of  Earths,  Naturalifts  have  hitherto  been  pretty 
much  divided.  Thofewho  are  averfe  to  employ  the  chemi- 
cal qualities  in  Natural  Hiftory,  have  fought  for  other  marks 
to  diftinguifli  them.  Thus  Dr.  Hill,  and  fomc  others,  have 
diftinguifhcd  them,  according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  dif- 
fufible  in  water,  into  Boles,  Maries,  &c.    But  this  being 
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only  a  difference  in  degree,  is  not  a  proper  diftlnfllon. 
Whatever  this  may  be  in  Natural  Hiftory,  certainly  in  Me- 
dicine the  divifion  into  Abforbents,  and  thofe  which  are  not 
fo,  is  much  more  convenient.  Of  the  non-abforbent  are 
the  Boles  and  Clays,  of  the  laft  kind  the  Abforbent  Earths, 
of  which  I  have  given  Ofteocolia  for  an  example. 

BOLES. 

With  regard  to  the  term  of  Bole,  the  application  of  it  has 
been  various  at  different  times.    The  Boles  of  the  Ancients, 
e.  g.  the  Boles  of  Galen,  feem  to  have  been  our  abforbent 
Earths  j  whereas  the  Boles  we  employ,  are  not  Abforbents  ; 
for  they  are  neither  foluble  nor  effervefce  with  acid  in  the 
cold.    Their  variety  is  very  coiifiderable,  but  we  need  only 
make  one  diflinflion  of  them,  that  thofe  of  the  greateft  pu- 
rity are  beft,  and  only  fit  to  be  employed.    They  are  fre- 
quently adulterated  ;  for  our  Druggifts  feldom  take  the  trou- 
ble of  bringing  Boles  from  Afia  ;  for  we  have  Boles  at  home 
of  the  fame  quality  and  virtues,  only  wanting  their  colour 
which  we  give  them,  by  making  a  mixture  of  the  pureft 
white  Clay  and  red  Ochre,  which,  however  it  may  be  a 
fraud  in  trade,  anfwers  equally  well  in  Medicine.    We  have 
been  retrenching  the  Boles  ;  for  my  part,  I  think  we  might 
altogether  rejeft  them.  Their  virtues  are  very  inconfiderable. 
Applied  to  the  tongue  they  give  a  certain  rough  tafte,  and 
appear  aftringent.    But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  only  an  exfic- 
cating  quality,  drinking  up  the  moifture  of  the  tongue,  for 
when  pure  Bole  is  diffufed  in  water  no  fuch  tafte  is  obferved. 
With  regard  to  Earthy  Medicines,  which  are  not  foluble  in 
our  fluids,  little  effect  can  be  expected  from  them  ;  and  in 
order  to  render  them  fit  for  medicine  they  muft  be  previoufly 
combined  with  acids,  either  by  nature  or  art ;  or  if  intended 
to  exficcate,  they  muft  be  given  in  fuch  a  monftrous  quanr 
tity  as  entirely  to  overload  the  ftomach.    As  to  Boles  they 
may  contain  feveral  other  fubftances,  which  may  make  them 
a£t  more  powerfully  as  Aftringents ;  e.  g.  Iron,  which  moft 
of  our  red  Boles  contain.    Perhaps  they  are  already  com- 
bined with  an  acid,  or  if  not  may  be  difTolvcd  by  that  in  our 
ftomach,  becoming  in  this  way  medicated.    Many  alfo  con- 
tain Alum,  and  on  this  account  may  be  medicated  fubftan- 
ces  ;  but  in  thefe  cafes  it  is  only  on  account  of  the  Vitriol 
and  Alum  they  contain,  and  certainly  it  would  be  much 
better  to  ufe  thefe  fubftance?  by  themfelves,  than  in  fuch  an 
uncertain  manner  as  they  muft  be  in  thofe  combinations. 

I  for- 
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I  forgot  to  mention,  that  Boles  were  hardly  difloluble  in 
a<:ids,  except  when  very  concenirated  or  aflifted  with  much 
heat,  and  the  Earth  of  Alum  is  now  known  to  be  furnilh- 
cd,  by  every  }3ole  and  Clay,  which  may  be  extraSed  by 
every  acid,  even  the  weak  vegetable,  and  fo  likewifc  by  ihe 
acid  in  our  ftomach,  in  which  view  likcwife  they  only  a6t 
as  Alum. 

Another  virtue  has  been  attributed  to  them,  chiefly  I  be- 
lieve on  the  authority  of  Van  Swicten  ;  viz.  that  of  ablorbr 
ing  Alkaljs,  which  is  deduced  from  their  fuppofed  power  of 
flopping  the  E)yfentery.  But  upon  frequent  trial  I  have 
found  therri  to  anfwer  no  better  than  calcined  Hartfhorn. 
Let  us  confider  this  theory.  He  fays,  that,  as  containing  a. 
vitriol,  they  contain  a  vitriolic  acid,  of  which  part  may  be 
got.  by  diftillation.  This,  however,  is  very  inconfiderable  : 
I  have  not  yet  tried  how  far  they  may  be  confidered  as  Ajit 
tifeptics,  in  the  manner  of  Dr.  Pringle's  Experiments. 

C  I  M  O  L  I  A. 

This,  like  other  terms,  has  been  left  undetermined.  As 
it  {lands  in  our  Difpenfatories,  it  implies  a  pure  white  pipe 
Clay,  and  the  Cimolia  purpuracea^  a  Fullers  earth.  Tbefe 
are  more  purely  argillacepus  than  Boles,  and  freer  of  any 
foreign  matter.  Their  e{Fe8;§  in  Medicine  were  never  re- 
markable, and  they  are  now  difregarded  in  prefent  praflice, 
though  as  pofiibly  they  may  furnil>i  aluminous  matter,  they 
may  aft  as  Aftringents. 

DSTEOCOLLA. 

I  have  fet  down  this  as  an  inftance  of  Abforbent  Earths^ 
many  more  of  which  will  be  found  under  the"  title  of  Antn- 
cida  ;  I  am  here  only  to  cpnfider  them  as  Aftringents.  Of- 
teocolla  is  a  calcarious  earth,  which  has  been  lufpended  in 
water,  and  afterwards  depofited  and  concreted  in  a  powdery 
form,  on  different  fubflances,  efpecially  the  roots  of  plants, 
and,  from  the  other  matters  being  feparated  by  putrefaftion,. 
or  otherwife,  called  0/?(fO(-o//t7,  from  its  then  been  like  a 
hollow  tube.  Hence  alfo  it  was  employed  in  the  cure  of 
fractured  bones,  and  hence,  probably,  too,  the  fuppofition 
of  Abforbent  Earths  being  Aftringent.  In  no  one  inftance 
do  I  think  this  is  vvrell  founded.  With  vegetable  Acids  they 
even  forrn  a  laxative  fubftance,  nor  to  the  taftc  do  they  ihew 
any  auftere  pr  ftyptic  quality.  Formerly  we  employed  ga 
anipial  Earth  procured  from  bones,  dffr.  efpecially  Hartfiom^ 

•which 
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which  was,  when  calcined,  particularly  ufed  in  aflringent 
decoiStions,  as  the  Decorum  album.  Here  I  fhall  obferve, 
that  this  is  an  infoluble  fubftance,  hardly  yielding  to  Acids, 
and  only  as  uniting  with  Acids  do  earths  feem  to  a£b  in  the 
human  body.  Inllead  of  calcined  Hartfhorn,  we  have  in- 
troduced into  the  DecoJfum  album.  Chalk  and  Crabs  eyes, 
though  I  am  afraid  on  no  very  good  foundation,  as  Chalk, 
united  with  Acids,  has  no  aftringent  quality,  but  is  rather 
laxative.  Befides,  Dr^.  Pringle  has  found  them  to  have  a 
feptic  quality,  viz.  by  abforbing  the  acid  in  the  ftomach, 
Csff.  which,  in  fome  meafure  obviates  the  putrefcency.  If, 
inftead  of  thefe,  we  were  to  throw  in  a  Cimoliay  no  fuch  ef- 
feft  would  be  produced ;  for  all  clays  contain  an  aluminous 
Earth,  which,  although  it  extracts  the  Acid  in  the  ftomach, 
yet  with  this  forms  an  Alum,  and  thus  a6ls  as  an  Aftringent. 
However,  on  the  whole,  I  believe  the.  calcined  Hartftiorn 
preferable  to  Chalk,  i^c.  which  we  now  employ,  for  al- 
though it  unites  Sparingly  with  acids,  yet  part  of  it  is  ftill 
corroded  by  them,  and  a6ls  as  an  Alum. 

SALINE  EARTHS. 
The  chief,  and  perhaps  only  one  of  thefe,  is  Alum. 
This  is  a  fubftance  with  whofe  chemical  hiftory  we  are  but 
lately  acquainted.  Formerly  it  was  fuppofed  the  vitriolic 
acid  in  Alum  was  joined  to  a  calcarious  earth,  and  this  per- 
haps, as  well  as  the  reafons  before  given,  contributed  to  give 
rife  to  the  opinion  of  calcarious  earths  being  t4^ought  aftrin- 
gent, when  joined  wirh  acids.  But  we  now  know  that 
clay  is  a  compound  earth,  part  of  which  may  be  united  with 
acids,  and  that  it  is  with  this  part  and  the  vitriolic  acid,  that 
Alum  is  formed. 

Alum  is  found  native  in  a  fine  fibrous  form,  called  then 
Jlumen  plumofum.    This  is  fo  fcarce  as  to  miftaken  for 
Amtanthusy  which  often  in  our  fhops  is  fubftituted  for  it. 
:  For  the  moft  part.  Alum  is  extracted  by  art  from  earths,  in 
I  which  nature  has  lodged  it,  viz.  from  pyrites,  flatcs,  i^c, 
]  Extraded  from  pyrites,  d^c.   it  is  called  Alumen  rubrum. 
.  Alum  is  of  two  kinds.  The  firft  is  a  pure  tranfparent  Alum, 
i^the  Alum  of  the  northern  Countries.    The  fecond  is  of  the 
fame  nature,  with  reddifh  ftrcaks  in  it,  called  Roman  Alum, 
as  brought  us  from  Civita  Vecchia.    Wherein  the  difFercnce 
of  thefe  two  confift,  I  do  not  find  that  chemifts  have  de- 
■  termmed.    The  manufadurers  certainly  find  one  ;  the  Ro- 
i  man  Alum  with  Dyers  anfwcring  purpofcs  which  the  Englifh 

will 
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■will  not.  Phyficians,  too,  think  the  former  better  in  mc* 
dicine.  As  to  the  tafte,  it  fhows  rather  more  ftypticity,  but 
this  is  inconfiderablc,  and  I  make  no  doubt,  that,  for  me- 
dical purpofes,  the  common  Alum  anfwcrs  equally  well 
with  the  Roman. 

.  VIRTUES  of  ALUM. 

From  experience,  Alum  is  found  to  be  a  powerful  Aflrin- 
gent,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  moft  fafe.    Being  readily  dif- 
Ibived,  it  a£ts  quickly,   and  is  one  of  thofe  Aftringents, 
which  extends  its  a6lion  over  the  fyftem;  its  cffefts  appear- 
ing much  fooner.than  we  poffibly  could  fuppofe  them  to  be, 
(in  confequence  of  the  circulation)  in  the  part  afFefted.  It 
afts  more  quickly,  and  in  a  fmaller  dofe,  than  the  vege- 
table Aftringents,   and  is  lefs  deleterious,  lefs  ftimulant, 
and  of  more  general  ufe  than  the  metallic.    Alum  is  one  o 
thofe  Aftringents  which  we  can  moft  conveniently  employ 
externally.    It  Is  often  employed  in  Inflammations  of  the 
Eyes.    Alum  not  only  contrafts  the  fibres,  but  diminifties 
the  mobility,  fo  that  it  here  a6ts  in  two  ways,  by  corre£ling 
the  laxity  of  the  veffels,  and  at  the  fame  time  diminifhing 
the  impetus  of  the  fluids.    The  white  of  egg,  with  whic' 
it  is  commonly  joined  for  this  purpofe,  has  been  thought  t 
have  particular  virtues,  but  in  my  opinion  it  has  no  other  i 
this  cafe,  than  tha*""  of  giving  confiftence,  and  contributin 
to  more  convenient  exhibition.    Alum  is  alfo  ufed  for  bra 
cing  lax  and  flaccid  gums  in  fcorbutic  habits,  for  which  pur 
pofe  the  vegetable  Aftringents  have  ^ittle  efFefl:,  and  the  me 
tallic,  on  account  of  their  bad  tafte,  ftrength,  i^c.  are  im 
proper.    Alum  is  applied  with  advantage  in  inflammation 
of  the  throat,  and  anginas^  where  there  is  much  laxity.  Sy 
denham  here  formerly  propofed  the  vitriolic  acid  alone  i 
flrong  dofes,  but  befides  the  too  great  ftrength  of  his  dofes 
the  vitriolic  acid,  mitiga,ted  by  the  earth  in  Alum,  anfwer 
much  better. 

Externally  Alum  has  been  employed  to  dry  up  excenn  c 
excretions  of  the  flcin,  as  fweat  in  the  armpits,  with  fucccis 
But  here  I  need  not  repeat  what  I  have  faid  formerly  abou 
the  drying  up  fuch  excretions  at  all. 

Internally  it  is  ufed  in  H;Emorrhages  as  an  Aftringent,  \ 
Haemorrhages  of  the  uterus  it  is  the  fubftance  we  can  mof 
depend  upon.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  generally  employed  ii 
the  Pulvis  flypticus.  The  Sanguis  draconis,  with  which  i 
was  there  joinfd,  has  been  imagined  an  Aftringent,  but  t 
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me  it  feems  to  have  very  little  of  that  power,  as  not  being 
ibluble  in  our  fluids,  and  I  think  an  improvement  is  made  in 
the  lall:  edition  of  the  Pkarmacopceia  Paiiperuviy  in  fubftitut- 
ing  for  this  the  Terra  Japonica.  We  have  loft  the  original 
intention  of  Helvetius  in  addition  of  the  Sanguis  draconis, 
viz.  that  of  forming  the  Alum  into  pills,  which  is  often  re- 
quired for  more  convenient  exhibition.  It  is  done  by  melt- 
ing the  Sanguis  draconis  on  the  fire,  and  mixing  with  it  a 
i  piopef  proportion  of  Alum,  and  this  is  the  only  means  of 
reducing  Alum  into  this  form,  and  the  only  proper  ufe  of 
the  Sanguis  draconis. 

Alum  may  be  employed  in  all  cafes  where  Aftringents  are 
:ufed.  In  diarrhcsas^  &c.  it  has  been  little  ufed,  but  here  it 
imight  not  only  act  by  bracing  the  inteftines,  but  as  an  anti- 
septic, efpecially  if  exhibited  in  fmall  dofes. 

Alum  is  alfo  employed  in  Intermittent  Fevers,  as  I  my- 
"efelf  have  feen  with  fuccefs.  When  joined  with  aromatics, 
las  nutmeg,  and  given  before  a  fit,  I  have  feen  it  entirely 
prevent  it.  Aftringents  have  alfo  been  ufed  in  Continued 
Tcvers,  and  here  Alum  is  preferable  to  the  metallic  aftrin- 


gents. 
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For  different  purpofes  it  has  been  ufed  in  different  dofes* 
The  higheft  is  In  this  large  dofe  it  excites  vomiting. 

Jtis  feklom,  therefore,  advifeable  to  give  it  in  fuch  quantity, 
land  dofes  of  gr.  x.  will  anfwer  better,  repeated  at  half  an 
I'hour's  diftance,  or  an  hour,  and  in  this  way  have  I  feen  it 
given  to  the  length  of  3j.  without  vomiting,  ^c.  and  I  have 
been  told  of  inftances  where  it  has  been  carried  further.  In 
haemorrhages,  v/here  aftringents  are  ufed,  which  fliould  be 
when  they  are  very  violent,  our  intention  ought  to  be  to  mo- 
derate, not  to  fupprefs  the  flux ;  fo  that  in  this  cafe  the  lefs 
dofe  of  an  aftringent  medicine  we  ufe  the  better. 


LAPIS  HI  B  E  R  NI  C.U  S. 
This  is  a  peculiar  flate.  Moft  of  the  {late  kind  contain 
iAlum,  which  we  know  by  their  being  deliquefcent  and 
mouldering  in  the  air,  which  depends  on  their  containing 
the  matter  of  pyrites,  whence  Alum  may  be  got.  Wherevei' 
this  flate  has  any  of  the  aluminous  tafte,  we  may  employ  ic 
as  a  medicine  ;  but  Alum  itfelf  is  much  preferable,  as  we 
can  afcertain  the  dofe  ;  for  here  we  muft  give  our  Lapis  Hi- 
i^^r'fiicus,  (encumbered  with  a  load  of  ufelefs  earth,  and  there- 
fore 
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fore  it  Is  now  properly  negle£led.  The  virtues  afcribed  to 
it  fcarce  deferve  our  attention.  It  has  been  faid  to  be  ufed 
with  fuccefs  in  contufions  with  internal  haemorrhagy.  Here, 
indeed,  it  may  a6t  as  well  as  Alum,  but  certainly  that  is 
much  beftter  employed;  but  in  refolving  contufions,  neither 
this,  nor  any  medicine  ufed  by  Materia  Medica  writers,  is 
fit  for  the  purpofe. 

METALLIC  ASTRINGENTS. 

COPPER. 

This  IS  a  metal  foluble  in  our  fluids  and  in  any  faline  fub- 
flance.  It  may  be  combined  by  chemiftry  with  acids,  al- 
kalis, and  neutrals.  The  combinations  are  all  of  the  fame 
virtues.  If  there  is  any  difference,  the  combination  with 
the  muriatic  acid  is  more  aftringent,  and  with  alkalis  in  ge- 
neral more  ftimulant  than  with  acids  *. 

VIRTUES. 

It  is  a  powerful  ftimulant,  very  immediately  and  In  fmalL 
dofes  exciting  vomiting,  infomuch  as  to  make  it  difficult  to, 
exhibit  it  without  this  effeft.  Here,  then,  we  have  reafori 
to  be  anxious  in  the  choice  of  the  preparation.  We  fhould 
moftly  avoid  the  combination  with  acids,  univerfally  that 
■with  alkalis,  and  prefer  the  neutral  faltf.  In  the  inteftines, 
Copper  afts  as  a  purgative,  and  may  be  ufed  with  advan- 
tage in  hydropic  cafes,  not  only  on  this  account,  but  alfo 
on  the  diuretic  quality  it  pofleffes  when  properly  managed. 
Whether  Copper  exerts  this  diuretic  quality  in  the  prima  wV, 
or  by  being  afTumed  into  the  mafs  of  blood,  1  fhall  not  de- 
termine. 

Copper,  too,  aSs  as  an  Aftringent  in  ftopping  Evacua- 
tions;  but  we  feldbm  can  throw  it  in,  without  its  ftumula--- 
ling  effects.  For  this  purpofe,  Etis  Veneris  was  recommend- 
ed by  Boyle  ;  but  afterwards  neglected.  There  has  been  a! 
difpute  among  the  Chemifts,  whether  Mr.  Boyle's  Ens  Vene- 
ris was  procured  from  Iron  or  Copper.  Boyle  himfelf  tells 
us,  that  he  ufed  a  pure  venereal  vitriol,  and  befides,  it  is 
impoftible  to  imitate  the  properties  of  the  Ens  Veneris  by  an 
preparation  of  Iron.  This  preparation  is  to  be  confidere 
as  a  combinjition  of  Copper  with  an  ammoniacal  Salt,  an 

fometim 

*  The  preparations  froni  neutrals  and  particularly  ammoniac 
falts  are  much  the  mildcft. 
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■"ometimes  with  a  portion  of  muriatic  acid.    This  prepara- 
!on  may  be  obtained  in  Chryftals  in  the  following  manner, 
viz.  by  adding  gradually  to  a  folution  of  blue  vitriol  in  wa- 
:er,  a  volatile  alkali,  till  no  longer  any  cloud  appear  in  the 
addition;  after  which,  to  the  diaphanous  liquor,  pouring  on 
as  much  alcohol  as  is  fufficient  to  feparate  the  water ;  after 
which,  very  elegant  fmall  fapphire  coloured*  chryftals  will 
concrete.    Vid.  Nov.  AB.  N.  Curiof.  torn.  i.  obferv.  67. 
This  preparation  has  all  the  advantages  of  the  other  prepa- 
ration of  Boyle's,  and  never  has  any  of  the  Copper  united 
with  the  muriatic  acid.   Wherever  Copper  is  introduced  in 
this  form,  it  aQs  as  an  Aftringent,  and  deftroys  the  mobi- 
lity of  the  nervous  power,  and  fo  is  very  ufeful  in  that  dif- 
teafe  of  univerfal  laxity,  the  Rickets,  as  Boyle  obferves.  It 
is  alfo  antifpafmodic,  and  has  been  prefcribed  in  the  Epilep- 
fy,  as  I  myfelf  have  fometimes  obferved,  with  appearance  o£ 
fuccefs ;  where  its  action  would  feem  to  depend  on  giving  a 
tenfion  to  the  fyftem,  and  deftroying  that  irritability  on  which 
lEpilepfy  feem  to  depend.    Boyle  alfo  recommends  Ens  Ve- 
neris as  an  anodyne,  when  he  fays  it  afts  without  the  inflam- 
mable qualities  of  opium,  the  reftleflhefs,  &c.  produced. 
Experience,  however,  does  not  feem  to  confirm  this. 

Boyle  recommends  Co~pper  in  petechial  fevers,  with  fub- 
fultus  tendinum,  &c.  and  found  that  it  ftopt  thefe,  and  brought: 
the  fever  to  a  happy  iffue.  Van  Swieten  tells  us  of  a  prepa- 
ration of  Copper,  which,  immediately  after  taking,  produ- 
ces a  formicatio  over  the  whole  body,  without  any  of  the  b|d 
efFe£ls  which  occur  from  the  ftimulating  power  of  Copper, 
and  that  it  is  an  efficacious  medicine  in  the  Epilepfy.  The 
method  of  preparation  of  it  has  not  yet  been  difcovered. 

Out  of  the  body.  Copper  kills  Worms ;  but  from  its  fti- 
mulating powers,'  it  is  very  difficult  to  exhibit  it  internally 
for  that  purpofe.  A  fingle  drop  of  it,  diflblved  in  a  folu- 
tion of  vol.  alkali  J  was  found  to  vomit  a  child  to  whom  it 
was  exhibited. 

In  external  ufe,  as  a  ftimulant,  it  afls  an  efcharotic, 
and,  ftimulating  the  veflTels,  brings  on  that  degree  of  inflam- 
mation which  favours  good  pus. 

The  ancients  employed  very  commonly  Copper  in  this  in- 
tention, as  a  digeftive  in  ulcers ;  but  on  the  reftoration  of 
learning.  Mercury  being  found  out,  was  almoft  only  em- 
ployed 

*^  By  being  chryftalllzed  thus,  it  is  freed  from  all  adhering  acid; 
■  and  \%  rendeifid  more  aftringent.    Vid.  Dr.  RufTel, 
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ployed  for  that  purpofe;  and  fo  has  continued  to  this  day. 
But  there  are  certainly  variety  of  cafes  where  Copper  is  more 
proper  than  Mercury,  and  perhaps  ftill  other  cafes  of  ulcers, 
where  another  metal  will  anfwer  better  than  either.    I  fliall 
here  mention  one  particular  inftance  of  a  difeafe  not  known 
in  the  books  of  Phyfic,  where  the  effects  of  Copper  were 
remarkable.    A  diforder  in  this  country  appeared  a  good, 
many  years  ago,  with  exulccrations  of  the  mouth,  and 
fauces,  "with  ulcers  in  the  tongue,  about  the  anus,  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  refembling  the  venereal  difeafe ; 
but  diftinguifhed  by  the  diflFerent  floughs  of  the  ulcers  *,  by 
the  different  manner  of  its  appearance,  its  want  of  infectio: 
from  carnal  communication,  i^c.    Mercury  in  this  difeaf< 
■was  tried,  with  no  fuccefs ;  but  Copper  almoft  always  affeft 
ed  a  cure.    1  ufed  a  folution  of  Verdigrife,  which  applie 
to  the  tongue,  very  eafily  cured  the  ulcers  there,  by  indu 
cing  a  good  fuppuration,  but  as  more  difficultly  applicable  t 
the  tonfils,  alfo  lefs  quick  in  procuring  a  cure.    This  the: 
•  ought  to  prompt  all  Surgeons  never  to  difmifs  a  difficult  ulcei 
-without  trying  this  remedy. 

DOSE  of  COPPER. 

This  cannot  be  afcertained  properly,  as  fome  perfons  wil 
vomit  from  an  exceedingly  fmall  quantity.  We  can  onl 
fay,  then,  that  the  dofes  fliould  be  fmall,  and.  then,  whei 
ufed  as  an  Anthelmintic,  ftill  fmallei'. 

As  to  the  preparations  of  Copper,  fet  down  in  the  Ca 
talogue,  their  ufes  will  be  underftood  from  what  has  bee 
already  faid  on  Copper  itfelf. 

IRON. 

This  is  a  metallic  fubftance,  which  is  of  more  freque: 
ufe  than  any  other.  It  combines  with  moft  faline  fubfta: 
ces,  and  is  diffolved  by  all  acids.  The  vegetable  acid, 
however,  only  corrodes  it,  but  extracts  all  thf;  medical  vi 
tue.  Iron,  then,  maybe  given  in  fubftance,  as  its  med 
cal  virtue  may  be  extrafted  by  the  aci(^  in  the  prima  vie 
But  this  is  always  an  uncertain  method,  as  the  dofe  extra£ 
ed  depends  on  the  quantity  of  acid  in  the  prima  via,  and  : 
fometimes  io  much  muft  be  given,  as  by  its  mechanical  a( 
tion  to  be  produ6:ive  of  bad  effects.    It  is  always,  thei 

preferab 

•  Pinnated  to  wit.  ' 

f  Vegetable  acid  ^  nqvy  /(jupcJ^tQldilToiYe  Iron.  . 
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I  preferable  to  have  the  combination  made  before  we  exhibit 
tthis  medicine.    With  regard  to  the  preparation  of  Iron  in 
lijooks  of  Pharmacy,  no  difference  of  virtue  has  been  difco- 
vered  by  any  experiments  yet  made.  There  may  be,  perhaps, 
fome  difference,  if 'Iron  is  combined  with  alkali,  but  even 
here  no  experiment  has  proved  it.    All  the  preparations  of 
'  Iron,  then,  turn  upon  convenience,  or  elegance.    It  is  of- 
ten wanted  in  a  powdery  form.    Lemery's  method  for  this 
purpofe  is  the  befl,  niz.  letting  water,  about  an  inch  deep, 
digeft  upon  the  iron  frlings,  by  which  means  part  of  them 
will  be  converted  into  a  fine  black  powder,  and  more,  if  the 
(operation  is  continued.    This  may  be  feparated  by  fhaking 
-the  veflfel,  when  the  uncorroding  filings  will  feparate.  Iron 
combined  with  the  muriatic  acid,  is  the  foundation  of  the 
tinflures  in  the  (hops,  and  fuits  every  purpofe  to  which  Iron 
may  be  applied,  v.  P-  L.   It  is  very  convenient  as  diffolving 
in  alcohol,  and  making  a  fort  of  dulcified  fpirit  of  fait, 
which  gives  the  combination  a  very  fine  flavour.  However, 
-the  dofe  is  here  uncertain,  as  a  part  of  the  li-on  precipitates 
in  keeping.   But  then  the  fame  inconvenience  attends  other 
folutions. 

VIRTUES    of  IRON. 
Iron  is  purely  aflringent,  without  the  ftimulating  quali- 
ties of  copper,  or  the  deleterious  ones  of  lead.  However, 
neither  is  it  fo  powerful  an  aflringent  as  the  one,  nor  fo  pow- 
efful  an  antifpafmaodic  as  the  other.    The  aperient  and  af- 
tringent  preparations  of  Iron  are  the  fame,  differing  only  in 
degree  of  virtue.    In  all  cafes  of  laxity  arid  debility,  and  in 
obflructions  and  flownefs,  proceeding  from  thefe  caufes. 
Iron  is  employed,  though  other  fimple  aflringents  might  alfo 
anfwer  the  effeO:.  Here  we  ought  to  beware  of  a  fudden  af- 
tridion,  which  may  be  attended  with  bad  confequences 
and,  therefore,  in  exhibiting  it  in  thefe  cafes,  we  (hould 
give  it  in  fmall  dofes,  and  trufl  to  length  of  time  for  a  cure- 
and  by  this  means  we  fhall  avoid  thofe  inconveniencies,  of 
which  Phyficians  often  complain  in  preparations  of  Iron. 

Mineral  waters  often  produce  cures,  which  we  in  vain  at- 
tempt to  perform  by  the  combinations  in  our  fhops ;  even 
although  thefe  waters  contain  nothing  but  Iron.  This  is 
manifeftly  owing  to  the  weaknefs  of  the  dofe ;  in  proof  of 
which  we  find,  that  the  flrongly  impregnated  waters  feldom 
anfwer  fo  well,  as  thofe  weak  ones  we  commonly  rejed. 
,  Iron  may  be  employed  as  an  antifpafmodic,  a^id  then  mufl 

be 
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be  ufed  In  fmall  dofes.  Hyfteric  cafes  are  thofe  in  which  it 
is  commonly  ufed,  and  then  fometimes  bad  effeds  attend  its 
exhibition.  Different  reafons  have  been  given  for  this. 
That  given  by  Carthufer  feems  not  without  foundation,  viz. 
that  often  in  thefe  cafes  there  are  obftruftion^  of  the  vifcera, 
which  are  confirmed  in  the  ufe  of  Iron,  but  that  if  thefe 
are  removed,  it  proves  a  valuable  cure.  There  is  another 
diftindlion  which  I  would  make  between  the  Hypochondriac 
and  Hyfteric  difeafes,  which  influences  our  practice  very 
much.  The  Hypochondriac  difeafe  often  depends  on  a 
rigidity  of  the  folids,  is  a  difeafe  of  the  habit,  and  occurs 
in  the  decline  of  life  ;  whereas  the  Hyfteric  difeafe  is  often 
attended  with  a  laxity  of  the  folids,  is  often  incidental,  and 
is  more  purely  fpafmodic.  In  Hyfteric  cafes,  the  Iron  may 
'  be  employed  with  fuccefs,  while  in  the  Hypochondriac  it  is 
hurtful. 

Iron  has  alfo  been  employed  in  Intermittent  Fevers. 
Stahl  and  his  followers,  laying  it  always  down  as  a  rule,  that 
a  Fever  being  an  efi^ort  of  nature  to  throw  oflF  from  the  bo- 
dy fome  morbid  matter,  thought  they  very  feldom  ought  to 
be  flopped ;  and  even  in  Agues,  on  this  account,  they  have 
been  very  fparing  of  the  Peruvian  Bark.  They  ufed,  how- 
ever, for  this  purpofe  of  Intermittents  a  very  fubtile  Crocus 
of  Iron,  obtained  in  melting  Antimony  with  nitre.  We 
lhall  afterwards  find  that  this  a6ts  in  the  fame  manner  as 
other  Aftringents,  an^  even  as  Peruvian  Bark  itfelf. 

Iron,  as  aftringent,  is  improper  in  inflammable  cafps. 
Some  Aftringents  are  employed  in  Continual  Fevers,  but 
Iron  ought  to  be  avoided,  as  encreafing  the  inflammatory 
diathefis.  This  applies  to  other  cafes,  where  Iron  is  more 
commonly  ufed,  viz.  in  Hoemorrhages,  e.  g.  in  the  Hasmop- 
toifis.  This  fometimes  may  depend  on  a  laxity  of  the 
folids,  but  much  oftener  owes  its  rife  to  an  encreafed  im- 
petus of  the  fluids.  This  cafe,  if  not  inflammatory,  is  • 
nearly  akin  to  it,  and  the  fame  cruft  occurs  in  the  blood 
as  in  other  inflammatory  cafes.  Iron,  then,  in  thefe  cafes 
ought  to  be  given  with  great  caution,  for  Ha:moptoes  are 
often  the  confequence  of  Phthifis,  or  Confumption  of  the 
Lungs.  Iron,  in  thefe  cafes,  by  its  fiidden  aftri6lion  may 
ftop  the  flux,  but  then  the  inflammatory  diathefis  is  conti- 
nued, and  often  a  fuppuration  brought  on.  Even  Alum,  ^c. 
are  not  very  proper,  and  bleeding  and  the  antiphlogiftic  me- 
thod is  much  preferable. 


DOSES 
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Thefe  are  uncertain,  fmall  dofes  ought  always  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  if  a  ftrong  afti  i<5lion  is  neceffary,  we  ought  ra- 
kher  to  manage  our  Iron  in  giving  it  frequently  at  proper  in- 
cervals,  than  by  encreafing  any  particular  dofe. 

The  virtues  of  Green  Vitriol  will  be  under  flood  from  what 
bias  been  fliid  of  Iron  itfelf. 

HAEMATITES. 

This  Is  one  of  the  principal  Ores  of  Iron,  which  may 
loe  extraftsd  from  it  by  the  feveral  acids,  and  employed  in 
liU  cafes  where  Iron  is  ufeful ;  but  as  it  is  only  Iron  which 
ss  extraded,  and  to  which  the  Haematites  owes  its  virtues, 
hhat  fubltancemay  be  rejeOied  as  fuperfluous." 

The  fame  obfervation  applies  to  the  RubricafrabriUs,  ano- 
kher  Ore  of  Iron. 

LEAD. 

This  is  not  ufed  in  medicine,  except  when  combined 
with  other  bodies.  With  oil  its  cakes  combine  and  form 
hhe  common  plafter,  which  is  the  foundation  of  moft  of  the 
ffeft.  To  this  plafter,  Lead  gives  no  other  property,  but 
hhat  of  confiftence.  Lead  unites  with  the  feveral  acids, 
^•''or  medical  ufe  the  vegetable  is  commonly  ufed,  and  a6ts 
fon  it  as  well  as  the  others.  The  preparations  with  this  acid 
iiind  lead  in  common  ufe  are  the  Saccharum  Saturnif  Acetum 
^  Uthargytesy  and  common  Cerujffe. 

,j  Externally  Lead  is  ufed  as  an  aftrlngent.  It  diminifhes 
^  hhe  mobility  more  than  alum,  e.  g.  in  fore  eyes.    But  let  it 

K)e  obferved  here,  that  Lead  abfolutely  deftroys  the  mobility- 

of  our  fibres.  Lead  has  been  ufed  ii^  eryfipelas,  but  in  ge- 
■.  mcral  aftringents  are  often  improper  in  this  cafe,  and  great 
j  xaution  is  to  be  enjoined  in  the  ufe  of  Lead  as  it  often  brings 

yon  palfy  in  our  fibres.    I  myfelf  have  feen  it  produce  gan- 

^grene  in  the  eryfipelas. 

In  burns  it  is  often  employed  in  the  Unguentum  album ; 

►but  if  long  ufed,  it  induces  flaccidity  of  the  part,  and  makes 
f  Ithe  ulcers  difficult  to  heal.    Mercury  and  Lead,  combined, 
"I  ihavc  cured  fcrophulous  ulcers,  where  other  means  had  fail- 
ed; but  a  caution  ought  to  be  obferved  here,  viz.  that  if  the 

(.fcrophulous  ulcers  are  very  numerous,  and  the  Lead  be  ufed 
too  freely,  its  exhibition  may  be  attended  with  bad  efi^e£ts. 
.(  M  Internally 
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Internally  Lead  is  a  powerful  Aftringenr,  and  is  employ- 
ed in  Haemorrhages.  We  muft,  however,  always  be  aware 
of  its  deleterious  efFefts. 

Every  body  knows  its  bad  confequcnces  to  the  Miners  j 
and  the  cuflom  which  fome  Vintners  had  formerly  of  mix- 
ing Lead  with  their  wine,  in  order  to  obviate  its  acidity, 
which  indeed  it  did  powerfully,  (hewed  fufficiently  its  poi- 
fonous  efFe£ls.    In  Hsemorrhages,  its  aQ:ion  is  on  the  ner- 
vous power  ;  for  it  is  never  given  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  ftop 
the  Haemorrhage  by  corrugating  the  fibres,  or  coagulating 
the  mafs  of  blood.    Its  effects  being  of  this  kind,  have 
made  it  to  be  employed  'm  Diarrhceas  and  Dyfenteriesy  in  the 
Fluor  albus  and  Gomrrhoeas .     In  all  thefe  cafes  its  eflfedts 
are  powerful,  fo  that  I  could  wifla  to  be  able  to  inculcate  its 
uTe.    For  a  few  dofes,  if  we  have  oceafion  for  it,  may  fome-| 
times  be  ufed  without  bad  efiFefls  ;  bui  if  its  ufe  is  continued! 
for  any  length  of  time,  its  bad  confequences  will  certably! 
appear. 

Saccharum  Saturni  and  TinSlura  antiphthiftca^  into  whici 
that  certainly  enters,  have  been  employed  in  Continual  Fe- 
vers, with  remarkable  fuccefs,  not  having  fuch  a  ftimulus| 
as  the  coppery  and  taking  off  the  nervous  fymptoms,  thcj 
Delirium y  Subfultus  tendinumy  ^c.  as  may  be  feen  in  the  A^iek 
Nature  Curio  forum.  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  of  its  ef-| 
jficacy  in  this  refpe6t  as  an  Aftrlngent,  and  confequently  an 
Aritifpafmodic,  but  as  its  effefts  in  any  large  quantity  are  fc| 
pernicious,  in  fpite  of  the  recommendations  of  feveral  GerH 
mans,  we  ftiould  always  ufe  fuch  a  remedy  with  very  greai 
caution. 

ZINC. 

This  is  a  fubftance  very  little  known  in  medicine.  It] 
'cffc£ls  are  certainly  not  merely  aflringent.    Flowers  of  ZinJ 
have  been  faid  by  fome  to  have  been  employed,  but  not  b) 
any  Authors  of  note. 

As  to  Lapis  Calatninarisy  the  ore  of  Zinc,  and  Tuttyl 
which  has  been  fuppofed  the  Flowers  of  Zinc,  the  Cadmil 
fornacutfty  which,  however,  Ncuman  raifes  very  great  doubt 
about,  they  are  inert  fubftances  ;  for,  boiled  in  water,  the] 
give  no  impregnation,  and  with  acids  have  no  virtues.  I| 
our  ointments  they  have  no  effeft,  except  as  joined  with  Vij 
triol  and  other  fubflances.  The  Lapis  Calaminarisy  in  Tur 
ner's  Cerate,  ferves  no  other .  purpofe  but  taking  off  t\ 

un£tuoflt^ 
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;un£lnofity,  which  In  itfelf  is  hurtful.  But  for  this  pur- 
>pofc  any  other  fubtile  powder  would  have  the  fame  efFeft. 

W/iite  Vttriol  is  a  combination  of  the  Vitriolic  Acid  and 
■Zinc  ;  but  has  always  along  with  it  fome  copper,  or  iron. 
It  is  ufed  in  fore  eyes.  As  it  contains  Zinc,  we  ftonld  be 
>very  cautious  in  its  external  exhibition.  It  has  be.en  given 
as  a  vomit,  and  faid  to  have  a  very  fudden  operation,  but  I 
ihave  never  been  able  to  obferve  this,  and  certainly  its  ufe  in 
any  confidcrable  quantity  muft  be  attended  with  very  bad 
confequences. 

VEGETABLE  ASTRINGENTS. 

We  now  proceed  to  thefe ;  for  the  Animal  Kingdom 
(fcarcely  furnifhes  any  Artrirgents,  except  the  Animal  Earth, 
xcommonly  called  calcined  Hartfliorn,  be  reckoned  as  fuch. 
'1       With  regard  to  Vegetable  Aftringents,  they  are  of  lefs 
'^^  "ifudden  operation  than  thofe  of  the  Foflile  Kingdom. 
,      I  imagine  Vegetable  Aftringents,  as  well  as  all  others, 
f  taO:  in  the />r/w<e  via;  but  the  ftimulus  of  metallic  Aftrin- 
{gents,  makes  their  efFefts  much  more  propagated  over  the 
jlyftem,  than  thofe  of  the  vegetable.    Applied  to  the  tongue, 
IVegetable  Aftringents  give  a  much  weaker  impreflion,  and 
khere  is  no  Phyfician  will  have  recourfe  to  them  for  ftopping 
Haemorrhages,  upon  any  exigency.    They  may  indeed  ex- 
ert their  powers  oVer  the  fyftem,  but  then  they  do  fo,  only 
Iflowly  and  gradually.    Vegetable  Aftringents,  when  we 
iwant  them  to  be  efficacious,  muft  be  exhibited  in  fubftance. 
IThis  has  been  little  attended  to.    The  reafon  for  this  mc- 
khod  of  exhibition  is,  becaufe  we  have  no  powerful  men- 
"'ftruums  for  their  folution.    We  have,  indeed,  water  and 
lalcohol,  but  the  former  will  not  diflblve  one  ounce  of  any 
^Aftringent  without  repeated  afFufions  and  deco6lions;  and 
•  with  the  latter  a  very  great  quantity  of  the  menftruum  is  re- 
quifite  ;  and,  after  all,  in  either  cafe,  the  impregnation  is 
iiconfiderable.    We  do  not  chufe  to  ufe  thefe  folutions  foe 
another  reafon,  becaufe  the  means  ufcd  for  folution  have  an 
efFeft  upon  the  medicine  ;  much  heat  and  long  boiling  ac- 
tually deftroying  the  Aftringent  quality  and  vegetable  texture. 
^  Water,  too,  although  it  v/afties  out  the  aftringent  quality, 
when  boiling,  and  leemingly  fufpends  it,  yet  upon  cooling, 
depofits  much  of  what  it  had  taken  up.  Upon  thefe  accounts. 
Vegetable. /aftringents  ftiould,  if  poffible,  be  given  in  fub- 
ftance. 

M  a  Another 
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Another  reafon  not  uncommonly  given,  why  the  Vegetable 
Aftringenis  are  weaker  than  the  FolTile,  and  why  they 
fhould  be  always  adminiftered  in  fubftance,  is,  that  the  Ve- 
getable Aflringents  may  have  their  texture  deftroyed  in  our 
flomach,'from  the  fermentation  going  on  there  ;  whereas  the* 
Foffile  Aflringents  are  not  liable  to  this  effect,  and  can  only 
be  hurt  by  mixture. 

There  is  a  curious  obfervation  of  the  late  worthy  Dr. 
Alfton,  viz.  that  the  Peruvian  Bark,  operating  in  the  fto- 
mach,  remains  for  a  long  time  in  the  folid  form  in  which  it, 
is  exhibited,  and  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  all  Ve- 
getable Allringents  a6t  in  the  fame  manner.  I  myfelf  have 
feen  Peruvian  Bark  thrown  up,  unchanged,  after  having  re- 
mained in  the  ftomach  eight  days.  Hence  if  we  throw  in 
this,  or  other  Aftringents,  in  a  fluid  form,  both  becaufe 
they  are  liable  to  pafs  eafily  off,  and  becaufe  they  are  thus 
more  fubjeft  to  the  fermentative  procefs,  we  may  often  bci 
difappointed  in  their  fuccefs.  Here  alfo  is  an  additional  rea- 
fon for  the  fudden  operation  of  the  FolTile  Aftringents,  viz. 
becaufe  they  are  more  quickly  diflblved  than  the  Vegetable. 
But  wherever  there  is  a  danger  from  a  fudden  aftriftion,  and 
wherever  a  flow  operation  is  required,  the  Vegetable  Aftrin 
gents  are  preferable,  and  are  univevfally  ufed  in  all  fuel 
cafes.  . 

Vegetable  Aflringents  are  recommended  in  Haemorrholda' 
Swellings  and  Bleedings,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful,  ho 
far  their  ufe  is  proper.  Wherever  thefe  are  the  effefts  o 
plethora,  and  Nature  attempting  a  difcharge,  wemuftbeve 
ry  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  Aftringents.  But  this  is  not  alway 
the  cafe  ;  they  are  often  in  confequence  of  a  habit  induce 
of  coftivenefs,  where  the  blood,  hindered  in  its  paflage, 
poured  out  into  the  cellular  membrane,  and  the  ecchymofei^ 
there  kept  up  on  account  of  laxity ;  for  it  is  not  owing  to 
varicous  diftenfion  of  the  veins,  as  fome  have  imagined  ;  fo 
infpeflion,  proves  the  contrary.  In  this  cafe,  where  thd 
fwelling  is  kept  up  from  laxity.  Vegetable  Aftringents  may 
be  of  confiderable  fervice.  But  fometimes,  although  thef 
evacuations  are  not  natural,  yet  they  are  habitual,  and  whe 
fupprelTed  fuddenly,  may  bring  on  equally  bad  effcfts,  as  i 
they  were  critical  ;  fo  that  Foftile  Aftringents  are  not  to  b 
ufed  here.  On  account  of  their  being  apt  to  induce  a  fudde 
aftri6tion.  Vegetable  Aftringents,  then,  are  preferable,  be- 
caufe they  operate  flowly  and  gradually  on  the  conftitutionj 
but  even  thefe,  from  a  long  continued  ufe,  are  liable  to  brin  ' 
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on  a  coftivenefs,  which  is  abfolutely  inconfiftent  with  fhe 
Tr  l,^."-°-^-dal  Fluxes.    In  tL  exh.b  iTn;  then  of 

,^   hefe  Aftnngents,  we  (hould  always  take  care  to  obviate  this 

,^  Boftivenels  they  are  fo  apt  to  produce. 

„1    ^Having  faid  thus  much  of  Vegetable  Aftringents  in  ge- 

'  ieral,  I  now  proceed  to  talk  of  particulars ;  where  ZefT 
properly  we  (han  have  little  to  fay  upon  ea'ch  loci' 

,^  Oto  Matena  Med:ca  writers,  yiu  will  find  then[,  under 

^r2:eir:i:r^Vhr^^d^^^  -Lr^  in'td^r  t  v:: 
t  ^^^^ 

nte  V  'Z"  '"^y*  '^^^        -  good  n  Dy 

■ntery,  that  in  F/uor  a  bus.  He     M\  u  ■ 

*  .ways  merely  for  oftentati'on;  for      fometirr h'^  " 

^  aat  one,  accidentally  being  pJe  Sbed  °  '  ^m^r^td 

las  afterwards  always  uffd  for   h!  r     '  P^^^'^^'^^ 

'^1  I  hers  m.■<.^.^  r       .  ^^'"^  5  although  the 

i.ners  might  have  anfwered  equallv  well  '  ii 

'  e.en,  expect  that  Ilhail  follow  S  wH  ers  'IfW 
«    orocedure     T  rKoii  ^  i         "telewriters  m  this  method 
procedure.    1  (hall  only  mention  where  a  oarticubr  Af 

»  ianvof  theii  fll?  '     ^  ^'^^^  fpacesand  letters  between. 

e  ail  ot  one  common  aua  iv        r         r  i.  " 

I'      in  medicine.    1  have  ol^ Vet  H  'l^™'  '"^  "ot 

"«nd  in  our  dirpenfa?ory  S  "^^^^  a,  are  to  be 

'■r!d  thefe  I  have' mentioned  te  not  o  be"Ud" 
.  ^lyfubftitute  for  them  any  other"  of  ?h„  /      '  '""^^1 
■■    With  regard  to  this  order         n  u  ""'^  or- 
,  each  of  the  Vc  es  in  virtue  .'  fo  th  t'h 

>  •  'he  fame  p^rpofe  VhencrweV"^       of  thefe  ^.„..., 

*  Iributmg  plantstccordini^mfh,         "".^  "'.^""^^  "fe  of 

*  .h.3  is'm^de  ;";t"f^rie^;^"r:  ;'''t'r°r^' 

namt  °if:-^  Suce'th^vaH^; 
J..-hbett;r"t;ryo« 


to 
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to  Linnacus's  Materia  Medico,  where  you  will  find  his  ow 
name,  Cafpar  Bauhine's  name,  ijc.  by  which  means  yc 
will  be  enabled.to  get  the  names  of  other  Authors. 

Thefe  prelimuiuries  thus  fettled,  as  to  the  eight  plants, 
the  head  of  which  is  Agrimcnia,  they  are  all  of  the  fam 
.virtues,  which  are  fhortly  fummed  up  in  their  Aftringenc 
They  may  poffefs  different  degrees  of  this,  but  that  diffei 
ence  is  not  afcertained  ;  in  quality  they  hardly  differ.  Son 
of  them  have  annexed  to  their  Aflringency  feme  other  qu 
lilies,  e.  g.  Argentina  root  has  a  fweet  with  its  Aflringency 
Frigaria  more  Bitternefs  than  any  of  the  others  ;  in  Torme, 
iilhy  Caryophillata,  &e.  fome  aroma.    Except  from  Sir  Jol 
Floyer,  I  have  got  very  little  aflTiftaiKC  in  the  fenfible  qua 
ties ;  for  Lewis  has  copied  him  very  inaccurately,  or,  wh 
he  has  advanced  any  thing  of  his  own,  has  done  it  imp 
feaiy.  ■ 

With.'regard  to  thefe  plants,  as  they  ftand  in  our  fho 
the  firft  five  (land  in  the  Edinburgh,  and  not  in  the  Lond 
Difpenfatory.    But  neither  in  the  former  are  they  infer 
from  any  particular  virtue,  but  only  from  a  timidity  of 
jefting  too  many  fubftances ;  thinking  it  better,  as  in  fo 
■editions  of  the  Difpenfatory  it  is  expreiTid,  copia  quam  pe. 
ria  premi ;  neither  again  have  the  London  College  expu 
ed  thehi  from  any  ndxious  quality,  but  only  from  their 
being  ufed  in  the  prefent  prafitice  ;  which,  by  the  bye,  is 
from  being  a  teft  of  the  inefficacy  of  medicines.  Howe 
it  is  certainly  true,  that  the  three  which  the  London  C 
.lege  retain,  are  certainly  the  moft  poweiful ;  for  we  ufe 
the  herbs  of  the  firft,  whereas  the  Aflringency  refides 
in  Barks.  ..:  . 

The  London  College  dill  retain  the  Rofe,  on  accoun 
its  fragrancy  ;  but  certainly  ^«;7^f/([/c//wM  &x\ATormentillt 
the  moft  powerful  of  the  eight  fet'down  ;  whether  we 
to  'experience,  or  their  fenfible  qualities.    As  to  the  fen 
qualities,  in  the  leaves  there  is  a  mucilaginous  qualit 
the  roots  the  Aflringency  is  more  pure  and  entire,  ^lir 
folium  and  Tormeniilla  are  both  remarkable  Allringents, 
have  the  fame  virtue  with  thefe.    The  firft  has  been  ufej 
Hippocrates,  and  fince  his  time  in  the  cure  of  Interml 
Fevers.    Many  other  common  Aftringents  have  been 
for  the  fame  purpofe.    The  ^liuquefolium  has  a  Bitte 
with  its  Aftringcncy,  which  is  perhaps  ncceflary  in  the 
of  Intermittents,  as  the  Bark  polTeires  ''it  fo  much. 
Germans  ufe  Tormevtilla  {ox  the  fame  purpofe,  but  j 
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with  Gentian  and  other  Bitters,  which  they  fay  anfwers 
equally  well  with  the  Bark  in  the  cure  of  Intermittents. 
T ormentilla,  and  other  Atlringents,  have  alfo  been  fpoken  of 
for  their  alexipharmic  virtues  in  peftilential  diforders ;  that 
is,  in  putrid  continual  Feveni.  In  Germany,  Tormentil,  &c. 
have  been  ufed  in  the  the  Snfiall-pox  ;  fo  that  hence  we  may 
fuppofe,  that  other  Aftringents,  befides  the  Bark,  may  be 
ufeful  in  Fevers,  in  bringing  on  fuppuration, 

TormeTttilJa  and  ^unquefolium  may  be  extraOied  by  water 
or  alcohol,  but  from  either,  a  flight  impregnation  is  procu- 
red, and  much  boiling  in  v/ater  deprives  them  of  fomewhat 
I  of  that  aftringency. 

DOSE. 

Materia  Medica  writers  have  commonly  under  dofed  thefe 
:  fubftances.  The  medical  virtues  of  the  roots  arc  almoft  all 
\  lodged  in  the  cortical  parts ;  fo  that  when  the  roots  are  fo 
i  large,  that  you  can  throw  away  the  pith,  the  dofe  may  be 
!  in  a  fmaller  quantity,  than  if  we  employed  the  entire  root. 
'  When  thus  prepared,  they  may  be  given  in  a  dofe  of  or 
oil"  5j.  and  where  a  more  fudden  aflriftion  is  wanted,  we  repeat 
1  [lit  the  dofe  fo  often,  as  to  give  5j-  in  twenty-four  hours,  as  in 
jf^li  the  ufe  of  the  Bark. 

\f\     The  next  fet  mentioned  in  my  Catalogue,  are  the  Stella- 
ita  of  LinniEus ;  the  forty-fourth  number  of  his  Fragmenta. 
e|i5lllt  is  but  a  fmall  order,  even  among  the  Botaniflis,  The 
#6it  three  fet  down  are  what  arc  retained  in  the  Edinburgh  Lift. 
Jocfl^The  London  College  only  retain  the  Rubia.    They  all  pof- 
.tieckfefs  the  aftringent  quality  fo  weakly,  that  they  may  be  re- 
ji^sBl  jedled.    They  are  conftantly  marked  by  Materia  Medica 
writers  as  Diuretics.    We  might  Teje£t  this  as  imaginary, 
were  it  not  fo  conftantly  repeated,  and,  indeed,  by  aurfiors 
of  fome  credit ;  fo  that  we  (liould  always  have  this  quality 
in  contemplation.    To  other  aftringents  the  fame  property 
has  been  attributed  ;  but  for  my  part,  I  am  able  to  givt  no 
reafon  for  it.    Rubia  has  been  lately  obferved  to  colour  the 
bones  of  animals  who  feed  upon  it.    Long  ago  it  wals  ob- 
tferved  to  have  the  power  of  colouring  the  urine,  and  by  fome 
jriii^^^^P^riments  of  Dr.  Young>  it  has  been  alfo  fo:ind  to  co- 
^^l^^^j^llour  the  milk.    This  ftiews  that  vegetable  fubftances  pene- 

3i;tff  feems  to  contradifl  what  I  was  faying,  of  Ve- 

^\  (jielgetables  undergoing  a  change  in  the  j&riW  -vice,  and  having 
1'\  l^heir  peculiar  qualities  deftroyed.    Here  we  fee  the  colouring 

fubftance 
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fubftance  of  the  Rubia  carried  thorough  the  circulation,  and 
depofited  in  the  excretions,  but  how  far  this  retention  of  co- 
lour implies  a  retention  of  virtue,  I  fhall  not  fay.  Often 
the  colouring  matter  refides  in  a  very  fmall  quantity,  and 
diffufion  of  fubftances  often  prevents  their  operation  ;  fo  that 
the  reuniting  of  the  colouring  fubftance  in  the  excretions  is 
no  proof  of  its  being  in  fuch  quantity  in  the  blood,  as  to 
produce  any  confiderable  efFe6t.  Madder  is  found  to  change 
the  health  of  the  animal  who  takes  it,  making  it  difpirited, 
fluggifh,  £iff.  Hince,  then,  we  fee  it  certainly  exerts  pow- 
ers over  the  fyftem,  and  whatever  has  the  power  of  even 
hurting,  may  be  of  ufe  in  medicine.  But  with  regard  to 
the  Rubia,  as  it  requires  very  large  quantities  it  cannot  be 
iifed,  and  its  dofe  is  uncertain.  Rubia  has  been  recom- 
mended in  the  Jaundice,  but  may  fafely  be  rejected,  with 
many  other  medicines  recommended  for  the  fame  malady ; 
and  there  is  no  tribe  of  medicines  which  may  more  fafely 
be  fo,  than  thofe  recommended  for  this  purpofe.  Now  we 
know  that  this  difeafe  depends  fo  often  on  ftones  in  the  bilia- 
ry du6t,  and  can  only  be  cured  by  folution  or  evacuation, 
and  as  very  few  medicines  can  produce  this  effeft,  we  can- 
not fuppofe  the  Rubia  of  any  confequence  in  this  difeafe. 
The  cure  of  the  Jaundice  is  almoft  always  fudden,  from 
the  ftone  being  evacuated,  and  hence  it  is  that  many  medi- 
cines, have  been  fuppofed  to  cure  the  Jaundice,  from  their 
being  luckily  given  when  that  effefl  happened.  The  cure, 
then,  of  this  difeafe,  muft  depend  on  folution,  or  evacua- 
tion. For  the  former,  we  have  yet  no  remedies ;  for  the 
latter,  the  Rubia  can  have  little  efFeft,  and  it  muft  be  at- 
ternpted  by  Emollients,  ^c. 

The  next  order  in  my  Catalogue,  is  the  Vaginaks,  the 
twenty-feventh  order  of  Linnaeus.  The  firft  plant  of  this 
order  mentioned  by  him  (the  Lauriis)  is  improperly  arrang- 
ed ;  as  it  differs  from  the  reft  both  in  habit  and  virtues  ;  in- 
deed, the  whole  Plants  of  this  order  *  do  fo  pretty  much  j 
for  which  reafon  1  have  given  thofe  of  my  lift  ofticinal 
names.  ' 

With  regard  to  this  fet  of  Plants,  they  differ  alfo  in  ano- 
ther way,  many  of  them  containing  an  Acid  befides  their  Af- 
tringency,  and  in  this  fet  ot  plants  we  have  the  different  gra- 

.^tlation 

*  Some  fpecies,  e.  g.  of  the  Pcrficaria  (which  is  but  of  th 
BIftort)  arc  cxtremel/  acrid,  while  others  are  more  mild. 
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dations  of  acid,  auftere,  and  acerb.  The  Aftilngency  is 
lodged  chiefly  in  the  roots,  the  more  pure  Acidity  in  the 
leaves.  In  the  roots  alfo  there  is  frequently,  more  or  lefs  of 
a  purgative  quality,  moft  remarkably  in  the  Rheum,  though 
in  fome  degree  alfo  in  the  Lapatha,  or  Dock  kind,  fo  much 
akin  to  it.  There  has  been  a  difpute  about  this  purgative 
quality  in  the  Dock  kind.  Their  Aftringency  in  this  coun- 
try is  often  fo  great,  as  to  overpower  that  effe6l,  but  this 
does  not  at  all  refute  the  truth  of  that  adertion;  and  I  my- 
felf  have  feen  Monks  Rhubarb,  given  in  fufficient  quantity, 
produce  that  efFed.  The  Bijiorta  of  all  thefe  Plants  con- 
tains the  fimpleft  and  pureft  Aftringency,  and  therefore  is  of 
moft  frequent  ufe  as  an  Aftringent. 

Aftringents  are  frequently  of  ufe  in  Scurvy.  The  Vagt- 
nahs  are  more  frequently  employed  for  this  purpofe,  though 
at  the  fame  time  there  are  inftances  of  the  others  being  em- 
ployed in  the  fame  way,  which  prevent  our  thinking  that 
this  virtue  in  them  is  peculiar.  In  thefe,  however,  their 
Acidity  may  add  to  their  effeft;  for  that,  either  feparate  or 
conjoined  into  Acerbity,  is  found  moft  appropriated  to  the 
Scurvy.  Here  the  vague  and  undetermined  notion  of  the 
Scurvy  has  occafioned  confufion  in  the  Materia  Medica, 
This  term  has  been  transferred  to  many  cutaneous  difeafes, 
which  are  of  a  very  different  nature,  and  with  whofe  nature 
we  are  not  fo  well  acquainted.  When  I  fpeak  of  the  Scur- 
vy, I  always  mean  the  Sea  Scurvy. 

The  Itch  has  been  fuppofed  one  of  the  Scorbutic  dlforders, 
and  Aftringents  have  been  accordingly  applied,  as  the  Oxy- 
lapathum  in  ovixUng.  Antipforicum  \  but  on  repeated  trials,  I 
maintain  it  has  no  fuch  virtues.  In  general,  Aftringents 
are  improper  in  all  thofe  cutaneous  eruptions,  which  are  in 
the  leaft  degree  critical,  or  an  effort  of  Nature  to  throw  out 
the  offending  caufe  to  the  farface. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  TREATMENT. 

All  thefe  Aftringents  may  be  employed  in  fubftance,  but 
they  are,  too,  among  thofe  which  may  moft  properly  be  given 
in  folution.  Water  in  decoftion  extra6ls  their  virtues.  Spi- 
rit has  little  effeft.  As  to  Rhubarb,  and  its  treatment,  we 
ftiall  afterwards  talk  of  it, 
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F  I  L  I  C  E  S. 

,  Thefe  are  the  fixty-fourth  of  the  Fragmenta.  Of  thefe,  I 
have  only  fet  down  what  remain  now  in  our  Difpenfatories ; 
though  formerly,  many  more  of  the  fame  order  were  ini'ert- 
ed. "  As  to  their  fenfible  qualities,  I  know  little  cf  them. 
Floyer  has  diftinguifhed  a  tafte,  inherent  in  this  order,  called 
the  Ferny  tajle\  by  which  he  underftands  more  or  lefs  of  a 
Sweetnefs,  joined  with  Aftringency.  If  it  be  true,  as  is  by 
fome  alleged,  that  this  Sweetnefs  is  fo  great,  that  the  roots 
have  been  employed  in  times  of  fcarcity,  as  food;  we  can- 
not fuppofe  them  very  efficacious,  as  medicines.  But,  though 
fome  of  thefe  may  thus  be  employed,  yet  many  are  too  af- 
tringent  to  be  nutritive,  and  many  have  a  fenfible  acrimony. 
Polypody y  one  of  thefe,  on  account  of  its  acrimony,  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  purgatives ;  and  as  this  quality  is  very  fenfible 
in  one,  we  fhould  always  confider  that  it  may  be  in  the 
others.  It  is  faid,  and  in  fome  meafure  vouched,  that  the 
roots  of  fome  of  our  plants  have  been  ufeful  in  deftroying 
worms.  At  ftrfi:  view,  this  would  fcem  to  be  owing  to  their 
acrimony ;  but  we  know  that  fimple  fweets,  as  wort,  e.  g. 
have  been  efficacioufly  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe.  From 
their  Aftringency  they  ilrengthen  the  tone  of  the  inteftines, 
fo  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  Ferns  are  an  Anthelmintic, 
from  their  fweetnefs,  acrimony,  or  aftringency.  The  Ferns 
feem  to  me  chiefly  to  be  confidered  as  Aftringents,  of  which, 
in  general,  they  have  had  all  the  virtues  afcribed  to  them ; 
as  curing  Rickets,  Scurvy,  Spafmodic  complaints,  i^c.  All 
thefe  effefts  are  intelligible,  and  may  be  explained  from  their 
aftringency.  Some  others  are  afcribed  to  the  Filices,  or  ca- 
pillary plants,  which  I  cannot  underftand,  e.g.  their  pe(5lo- 
ral  virtue.  Thus  the  Adtanthus  has  been  conftantly  reckon- 
ed ;  for  which  we  have  fubftituted  our  native  Trichomanes. 
However,  although  I  cannot  explain  the  virtue,  to  rejeQ: 
"what  has  been  fo  conftantly  affirmed,  would  be  dangerous. 
We  may  with  more  fafety  reje6l  their  hepatic  and  fplenctic 
virtues.  How  medicines  afl:  on  thefe  "v'tfcera^  is  at  ail  times 
very  difficult  to  explain,  and  a  fpecific  virtue  is  perfedly  un- 
intelligible. If  the  liver  or  fpleen  are  fpafmodically  affeflied, 
the  Ferns,  as  Antifpafmodics,  may  be  ufeful,  but  that  they 
can  take  down  the  Spleen,  or  make  it  difappear  altogether, 
is  a  mere  chimera.  Other  Aftringents  have  been  employed 
in  checking  Catarrhs,  and  indeed  there  is  one  cafe  afterwards 
to  be  mentioned,  where  Aftringents  are  the  only  efficacious 
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medicines.  A  third  effefl  afcribed  to  the  Ferns,  and  many 
other  Aftringents,  is  that  of  afting  on  the  urinary  paflages 
as  nephritic  Diuretics,  Lithontriptics,  ^c.  It  is  enough 
here  to  mention  this:  I  fhall  afterwards  talk  of  it  more 
fully. 

MUSCUS,  LICHEN  KIND. 

This  is  not  in  our  prefent  Difpenfatories,  but  was  formerly 
in  all  of  them.  The  term  is  an:ibiguous.  If  we  take  it  in 
the  botanical  fenfe,  as  comprehending  all  the  Mofles,  it  will 
not  apply ;  as  many  of  thefe  have  a  ftrong  acrimony,  i^c. 
Here  the  term  Mufcus  ftands  for  the  feveral  fpecies  of  what 
are  called  Lichens ^  which  are  plainly  aftringent,  and  recom- 
mended in  difeafes  of  the  breaft,  1  have  fet  it  down  chiefly 
for  an  obfervation  on  the  Cup-mofs,  or  Mufcus pyxidatus.  I 
take  this  from  Willis,  a  man  much  employed  in  practice, 
who,  on  account  of  his  exploded  theories,  is,  perha,ps,  too 
much  overlooked.  He  candidly  owns,  that  the  Chin-cough 
is  a  difeafe,  in  which  the  Phyficians,  he  fays,  fcldom,  the 
old  women  often  fucceed.  The  Cup-mofs,  he  fays,  is  the 
chief  of  the  empiric  remedies,  and  I  myfelf  have  feen  it  ufed 
with  fuccefs.  Other  Aftringents  have  alfo  been  employed 
for  the  fame  purpofe.  The  Bark  has  been  recommended  by 
Burton,  and,  on  trial,  I  have  found  it  to  anfwer  with  fuc- 
cefs, but  it  is  generally  very  difficult  to  make  the  child  fwal- 
low  the  proper  quantity ;  and  it  would'  -be  much  eafier  to 
exhibit  the  fimple  Aftringents,  where  there  is  no  bitternefs, 
as  the  Cup-mofs. 

ACIDO  AUSTERE,  or  ACERB. 

We  have  now  finifhed  thofe  Aftringents  which  can  be 
ranged  in  botanical  order ;  I  have,,  therefore,  next  perufed 
the  analog3^  of  the  fenfible  qualities.  The  number  of  the 
Acido-aujlere  might  have  been  much  increafed,  by  adding 
all  unripe  fruits ;  but  I  have  confined  myfelf  to  fuch  as  have 
this  quality  in  their  ripe  ftate.  If  more  had  been  added, 
we  might  (till  have  faid,  that  they  had  all  the  fame  virtues, 
and  only  differed  in  degree.  The  one  moft  eafily  procured 
(which  v/ill  always  be  a  caufe  of  preference,  efpecially  as  I 
imagine  it  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft,)  is  the  Prunus  fylvejlris^ 
or  common  Sloe.  Indigenous  plants  Ihould  always  be  pre- 
ferred to  exotics,  on  account  of  our  certainty  of  their  ge- 
nuinenefs,  which  is  far  from  being  the  cafe  with  the  other  j 
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and,  indeed,  in  mofl.  cafes,  they  are  of  fufficient  efficacy ; 
though  from  all  this  I  would  not  have  you  conclude,  that 
I  think  the  general  rule,  of  Nature's  having  given  to  every 
particular  country  remedies  adapted  to  all  its  difeafes,  to  be 
true.  I  fhall  only  mention  the  Sloe,  as  I  think  it  may  ferve 
for  all  the  reft.  In  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory,  an  Extract 
is  ordered  to  be  made  of  this ;  in  the  London,  a  Confcrve. 
As  it  is  a  fubftance  that  afl:s  more  on  i\it  prima  via,  than 
in  remote  places,  its  acerbity  will,  perhaps,  make  it  prefer- 
able, in  the  Dyfentery,  to  the  more  pur^  auftere.  Diar- 
hceasy  though  feldom  epidemic  ones,  may  be  brought  on  by 
eating  too  much  ripe  iruits ;  to  obviate  whofe  efFe6ls  the 
acerb  will  be  proper,  but  then  they  muft  be  fuch  as  are  not 
liable  to  a  fermentation  ;  fo  that  when  fweelnefs,  the  caufe 
of  fermentation,  is  joined,  thofe  will  be  improper,  and  they 
fhould  be  more  acerb  than  fweet.  The  preparation,  then, 
of  the  London  College,  by  iidding  three  parts  of  fugar,  is 
certainly  wrong ;  neither  is  that  of  Edinburgh  without  its 
difadvantages ;  for,  by  long  continued  coQ:ion,  the  aftrin- 
gency  is  apt  to  be  dcftroyed,  and,  if  the  extraft  be  dried, 
towards  the  end  of  the  procefs,  it  is  rendered  a  very  difficult- 
ly diffufible  fubftance.  In  my  opinion,  a  medium  is  beft. 
It  ought  to  be  made  like  elder-rob,  boiled  to  a  certain 
height,  and  then  fome  fugar  added,  to  keep  it  diffufible. 
This  method  of  treatment  will  apply  to  other  fubftances. 

Next  follows  in  my  Catalogue  a  mifcellaneous  lift,  con- 
taining fubftances  that  have  been  employed  for  the  fame  in- 
dication, which  have  no  particular  analogy,  either  in  bo- 
tanical characters,  or  fenfible  qualities.  Aftringency  is  a 
very  univerfal  property  in  vegetables,  and  in  all  the  folid 
parts  of  thefe,  as  I  formerly  hinted,  there  is  more  or  lefs  of 
this  quality.  The  lift  here  might  have  been  very  much  in- 
creafed,  but  I  have  only  inferted  thofe  fubftances  that  have 
it  in  the  greateft  purity,  and  little  of  any  counteradling  qua- 
lity. 

ANCHUSA,  ALKANET. 

Thefe  belong  to  the  Afperi  folia.  I  imagine  all  thefe 
have  more  or  Icfs  of  an  Aftringency ;  in  tew,  however,  it 
is  confiderable.  From  their  conjoined  mucilaginous  qua- 
lity, they  have  been  transferred  to  the  clafs  of  Demulcents*. 

B  AL  AU  S- 


•  This  ij  the  moft  fenfibly  aftringent  of  all  this  order. 
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BALAUSTINA,  BALAUSTINES. 

Thefe  are  the  flowers  of  the  Pomgranate.  Thefe  are 
very  pure  and  fimple  Aftringents,  though  not  fuppoled  one 
of  the  ftrongeft.  With  regard  to  its  ufe,  it  is  one  of  thofe 
that  give  out  an  elegant  tinQ:ure,  which,  in  general,  is  more 
eafily  extrafted  from  flowers  than  from  wood;  this  it  yields 
to  water,  and  fcarce  at  all  to  Ipirit,  fo  that  Decofl:ion  is 
the  befl:  preparation  of  it. 

BRUNELLA,  SELF-HEAL. 

This  is  a  very  weak  Afliringcnt,  though  recommended  by 
Materia  Medica  writers.  Both  from  its  tafl:e,  and  the  clafs 
to  which  it  belongs,  viz.  the  VerticillatSy  the  mofl:  of  which 
are  acrid  and  flimulating,  ^c.  we  mufl:  not  expe6t  from  them 
any  material  Aftringent. 

HYPERICUM,  St.  JOHN'S  WORT. 

Although,   formerly,   repeated  tefliimonies  have  been 
given  in  favour  of  this  plant,  yet  it  is  fcarce  at  all  re- 
garded at  prefent.     I  think  we  fhould  not  be  fo  auda- 
cious  as  to  negleft  it,  for  by  the  fenfible  qualities  it 
appears  active,  which  always  mufl:  be  a  rule  to  fufpeft 
and  enquire  into  its  virtues.    To  the  tafte  it  is  aflirin- 
gent,  with  a  bitternefs,  which  is  commonly  very  confo- 
nant  to  an  afl:ringent  virtue.     With  thefe  fenfible  qua- 
lities,  it   manifellly   contains  a   large   proportion  of  a 
fubtle  eflTential  oil.    Held  to  the  light,  it  feems  full  of 
fmall   holes,   and*  hence  is  called    Perforatus.  Thefe, 
however,   are  only  cells,   in  which  the  fubtle  effential 
oil  is  lodged.     Somewhat   of  the   fame   kind  appears 
around  the  fides  of  the  flower.    All  thefe  are  prefump- 
tions  of  its  utility,   and  there  are  many  well-vouched 
teftimonies   of  its   virtues,   particularly   of  its  diuretic 
powers.    This  virtue  is  faid  to  depend  on   its  tercbin- 
thinate  oil,  but  it  alfo  exerts  the  fame  (where  much  of 
that  oil  muft  be  lofl:)  in  dry  powder,  and  in  deco6tion, 
fo  that  its  diuretic  quality  feems  to  depend  on  its  aftrin- 
gency.    I  have  often  intended  to  make  trial  of  that  fub- 
ftance,  and  if  any  perfon  has  a  defign  of  profecuting  the 
experiment,  it  is  ncceffary  he  {hould  learn  to  extra6\  the 
fubtjle  eflentiai  oil,   upon  which,  perhaps,  its  active 
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virtues  depend.  Alcohol  does  this  beft,  Neuman  tells 
us,  that  the  firfl:  afFufion  of  that  gave  him  a  pure  red 
^  tinfture,  but  that  a  fecond  gave  a  green,  lefs  impregna- 
ted one.  Hence,  then,  I  would  recommend  extra6tion 
by  one  afFufion  of  Alcohol,  bringing  that  to  proper 
ilrength,  by  applying  it  to  frefh  parcels  of  the  plant.  As 
after  this  combination  the  Alcohol  rifes  with  lefs  heat 
than  the  oil,  we  may  obtain  our  impregnation  much 
Jftronger  by  evaporation. 

This  oil  is  much  recommended  in  Epileptic  and 
Maniac  cafes,  where,  I  confefs,  I  do  not  underfland  how 
it  can  a£t,  though,  indeed,  there  are  teflimonies  of  its 
virtues. 

L   Y    T   H   R   U  M. 

This  was  formerly  known  under  the  name  of  Lyftmachlay 
but  now  it  is  properly  referred  to  different  genera,  as  Epi- 
Jobiunif  &c.  They  are  all  of  the  fame  natural  order.  Ly- 
thrum  is  applied  to  the  genus  of  Lyftmachia  by  Lin- 
naeus. 

I  infert  it  here  from  De  Haen's  authority,  who  fays  it 
was  communicated  to  him  by  an  Army  Phyfician,  and  that 
he,  in  conjunftion  with  Van  Swieten,  had  experienced  its 
good  effe6:s,  in  ten  different  cafes  after  Dyfentery.  After 
exhibiting  a  purge,  he  gave  it  in  dofes  of  a  drachm,  night 
and  morning,  and  fays,  that  if  the  difeafe  be  recent,  it  will 
cure  it  in  three  days  ;  he  cured  an  old  Dyfentery  (annofa) 
in  three  weeks,  which  had  refifted  every  other  remedy.  We 
feldom  employ  Aflringents  in  Dyfentery.  It  is  commonly 
faid  they  ought  not  to  be  ufed  before  the  acrimony  is  eva- 
cuated. I  explained  it  in  another  way,  wz:,  that  before 
the  determination  to  the  inteflines  was  taken  off  by  other 
remedies,  Aftringents  ought  not  to  be  ufed.  De  Haen 
Ihould  have  told  us  the  cafes  and  circumftances  of  Dyfen- 
tery where  Lythrum  was  proper.  He  fays  it  ought  not  to 
be  ufed  where  the  inteflines  are  full  of  fordes,  and  in  cafes 
of  laxity.  By  this  I  underfland  nothing.  If  in  recent 
cafes  he  talks  of  laxity,  it  is  merely  from  theory.  In  his 
fourth  part,  however,  he  fays,  that  the  Lythrum  is  chiefly 
of  ufe  in  old  Dyfenteries ;  and  here  I  think  that  this  an 
other  Aftringents  are  extremely  proper,  and  we  are  gene 
rally  too  late  in  their  exhibition  ;  ftrong  ones  would  be  im 
proper,  but  certainly  fuch  as  will  bring  on  aflridion  by  flo 
and  mild  degrees,  ouglit  to  be  ufed- 
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MILLEFOLIUM. 
This  is  much  ufed  in  Germany,  where  it  is  confidered 

;ot  only  as  an  Aftringent,  but  a  Sedative  and  Antifpafmo- 
viic.  It  was  ftrongly  recommended  by  Stahl,  and  thofe  of 
his  School ;  whofe  authority,  however,  I  fliould  not  much 
regard,  (as  they  often  give  high  commendations  to  very 
mligntficant  remedies,)  had  not  FIofFman  alfo  recommend- 
ed It.    It  is  a  very  doubtful  plant  to  appearance.  The 

lerb  feems  to  be  a  weak  aftringent  with  acrimony*  The 

lowers  are  remarkably  acrid,  and  contain  a  very  acrid  ef- 
:ential  oil.  It  is  doubtful  (as"  the  part  of  the  plant  em- 
ployed IS  not  fpecified)  whether  it  is  antifpafmodic  from  its 
aftringency,  or  effential  oil.  In  this  country  I  have  feen 
the  powder  of  the  flowers  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  flatulent 
chohcs  ;  and  from  its  aroma,  it  probably  may  be  ufeful  in 
hyfteric  cafes ;  from  all  which,  however,  I  muft  fufnea 
that  It  ought  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  lift  of  Aftrineents* 

md  put  into  that  of  Antifpafmodics.  ' 

,  MYRTUS,  MYRTLE, 

si  Both  the  leaves  and  berries  have  been  ufed,  and  by  their 
i  .fenfible  qualities  they  are  evidently  aftringent;  but  they  are 
r  ^properly  negleaed  here,  as  neither  being  native,  nor  of 
,t  ifuch  peculiar  virtues,  as  ftiould  make  us  import  them  from 
ll  (foreign  countries. 

I  PLANTAGO,  PLANTANE. 

,     This  plant  has  many  virtues  imputed  to  it,  but  from  its 
,  E^enfible  qualities,  I  imagined  it  of  little  efficacy,  till  I  was 
.  informed  by  the  late  Dr.  Clerk,  that  he  had^fien  fevZ 
cf  Haemorrhages  yield  to  this,  which  had  refifted  feeminlv 
e8  more  efficacious  medicines.    If  fuch  effeds  are  to  be  ex 
,  9eaed  from  it   it  muft  be  ufed  in  large  dofes,  and  co^I 
,0  anued  for  a  length  of  time.    I  have  feen  it  ufed  in  H^I 
fei  imorrhages  and  Ha=moptoes,  but  without  any  manifeft Tf 
=feas;  and  .any  that  appear,  might  probably\Tow  il  to 
xhe  other  remedies  employed  along  with  it  alowZl^  a 
^'epeated  bleedings.    tL  Leaves  and  Selds  of  thit'  t  . 
rire  in  ufe.    The  Seeds  are  of  little  ufe  beiL  !  .^J'"' 
-laccous  fubftance,  the  Leaves  are  th^pr b^Ll      f  ^'"j 
:hc  Hulk,  have  moft  aftringency.  ^''"''P'' 
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POLYGONATUM,  SOLOMON'S  SEAL. 

Here  is  an  inftance  of  the  necefTity  of  taking  notice  of 
the  particular  part  of  the  plant  to  be  ufed.  The  Flowers, 
Berries,  and  Leaves  of  Polygonatum  are  of  a  very  acrid  and 
poifonous  nature.  The  Root  is  the  part  only  to  be  ufed. 
It  is  remarkably  mucilaginous,  with  little  acrimony,  which 
is  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of  the  flowers,  i^c,  but  may 
be  diflipated  by  boiling.  By  miftake,  the  whole  of  this 
plant  has  been  fpoken  of  as  an  Aftringent,  but  it  ought  to 
be  confined  to  the  Roots.  TJie  Root  I  have  often  known 
ufed  with  fucccfs  in  Hfemorrhoidal  Swellings,  and  Bleed- 
ings. The  dofe  is  '^i'o.  boiled  in  milk  from  tbj.  totfefb. 
and  continued  every  night ;  and  in  many  inftances  have 
I  feen  it  remove  the  pain  and  fwelling.  Several  other  re- 
medies of  the  aftringent  kind  have  been  employed  with 
fuccefs  in  Haemorrhoids.  Wherever  thefe  evacuations  are 
critical,  Aftringents  are  improper,  but  they  are  not  always 
fo.  They  are  often  accidental,  from  hardened  faeces  pref- 
iing  upon  them,  and  caufmg  a  fulnefs  of  the  neighbouring 
veflels ;  and  here,  certainly,  when  we  obviate  the  coftive- 
jiefs,  the  habitual  determination  to  the  part  fhould  be  ta- 
ken off  gradually,  by  the  proper  and  mild  ufe  of  Aftrin- 
gents. Some  have  alleged,  that  the  Haemorrhoids  ferve 
the  fame  purpofe  in  men,  and  are  equally  ncceffary  and 
critical  with  the  menjirua  of  women.  But  I  know  that  as 
many,  nay  many  more  women  are  afFefted  with  the  Hae- 
morrhoids than  men,  and  at  the  fame  time  have  their 
menfes  regular,  which  fhews  that  it  is  often  a  difeafe,  and  \ 
not  always  a  critical  determination.  In  this  difeafe  we.j 
fhould  employ  only  fuch  Aftringents  as  aft  in  the  prima  \ 
and  fuch  are  the  vegetable;  for  if  we  employ  thofe  of  I 
a  ftronger  kind,  as  Alum,  i^c.  we  ftiall  at  the  fame  time  be 
in  hazard  of  having  their  action  extended  too  far,  and  of 
fupprefling  menfes^  and  neceflary  evacuations. 

S    A   N    I    C    U    L  A. 

Materia  Medica  writers  conftantly  confider  this  as  a 
Aftringent,  but  it  belongs  to  the  Umbellate,  a  very  acri 
clafs,  and  many  of  them  poifonous ;  and,  therefore  d  pri- 
ori, we  are  not  to  expeft"  any  Aftringents  from  this  clafs 
I  find  it  has  fome  of  their  qualities,  and  that  its  aftringenc;,, 
is  very  doubtful  J  and  therefore  I  reject  it  as  an  aftrin-* 

SEDUM. 
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S  E  D  U  M. 

In  the  eye  of  the  Botanifts  this  is  an  ambiguous  term, 
is  the  name  of  a  genus  comprehending  a  variety  of  fpe- 

es,  of  very  different,  nay,  many  of  them  of  oppofite  qua- 
uies.    What  I  mean  here,  is  the  Sedum  majus,  or  Semper^ 

vum.    It  is  a  vegetable  of  moderate  aftringency,  and  has 

.en  conftantly  confidered  as  a  cooler.  As  it  has  no  fen- 
ibie  acidity,  or  faline  poignancy,  I  can  fee  no  foundation 
if  its  cooling  qualities.      It  has  been  recommended  as 

cure  for  corns.  Some,  for  thefe,  have  fought  a  remedy 
1  acrid  fubftances,  but  thefe  are  very  improper.  This, 
aerely  from  its  fucculency,  may  be  ufeful ;  for  I  know 

0  cure  for  corns,  but  fuch  as  will  obviate  the  hardnefs 

1  the  neighbouring  parts,  and,  by  foftening,  difpofe 
he  corn  to  feparation ;  and  this  intention  the  Sedum  an- 
tvers  remarkably  well,  applied  as  a  poultice. 

VISCUS    Q^UERNUS,  MISLETOE. 

Much  fuperftition  has  been  mixed  with  the  ufe  of  this 
medicine ;  fo  much,  that  its  real  qualities  have  been  fup- 
ol'ed  falfe.    But  in  this  I  cannot  agree.    It  has  been  par- 
cularly  famous  in  the  cure  of  Epilepfy.    When  Epilepfy 
oceeds  from  an  increafed  mobility,  allowing  the  fpafmo- 
ic  affeftion  to  recur  upon  flight  occafional  caufes,  Aftrin- 
ents  are  certainly  ufeful,  and  in  this  cafe  have  I  feen  the 
lifletoe  ufed  with  fuccefs.    It  has  Bitternefs  joined  with 
i  aftringency ;  apd  Sir  John  Floyer  fays,  that  he  has 
:en~~^it  in  fome  inftances  cure  Quartans,  where  the  dofe 
as  confiderable,  and  continued  for  a  length  of  time, 
his  remedy  gained  great  reputation  in  England,  where 
jveral  treatifes  have  been  written  upon  it ;  and  Cartheufer 
DOW  gives  his  teftimony  in  fupport  of  its  virtues.  I  make  no 
oubt  of  the  virtues,  but  not  on  Cartheufer's  authority, 
tiecaufe  in  the  cafes  where  he  ufed  it,  he  employed  feveral 
i3lher  remedies  at  the  fame  time. 

As  to  the  choice  of  the  plant,  we  now  know  that  we 
;ieed  have  no  regard  to  the  tree  on  which  it  grows ;  for  it 
5  precifely  the  fame  as  obtained  from  the  Oak,  Apple, 
.iazel,  This  fhews  that  plants  do  not  differ  fo  much 

rom  the  juices  they  take  in,  as  from  their  different  aflimila- 
,^fi^^y  oi'gans.    The  whole  of  the  plant  has  been  employed, 
i»ut  the  virtue  refides  in  the  Bark,  which  may  be  ufed  in 
<hc  dofe  of  5fb.  or  5j.  and  if  continued  for  fome  time,  it 
,ll  N  win 
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will  be  found  an  efficacious  Aftringent,  cfpecially  v.-here 
a  flight  Bitter  is  at  the  fame  time  required.  It  is  beft  em- 
ployed in  fubftance,  for  it  does  not  give  out  its  virtues  ia 
iblution. 

URTICA,  NETTLE. 

The  fenfible  qualities  of  the  Nettle  are  not  equal  to  t 
virtues  attributed  to  it.  Whatever  be  in  this,  the  teftim 
nies  in  its  favour  are  very  ftrong,  and  I  have  them  confirm 
ed  by  experience.  The  great  ufe  of  it  by  fome,  in  diet 
fliews  it  is  not  a  medicine  of  great  activity.  Its  receni 
juice  fhould  be  employed,  or  a  ftrong  decoftion  of  a  banc 
ful  of  it,  V.  e.  the  herb,  and  thus  have  I  feen  it  have  imme 
diate  effcft,  in  taking  off  the  fwelling  of  the  t  iles. 

It  has  been  much  fpo^en  of  for  diuretic  virtues,  as  wej 
as  other  aftringent  plants.    This  is  very  different  to  e3 
plain,  though   it  vs^ould  feem  they  undoubtedly  poffel 

it. 

U  V  A     U  R  S  I. 

This  is  a  title  which  has  feldom  appeared  in  t 
Materia  Medtca,  and  never  in  any  officinal  lift.  Uva  Ut 
is  not  the  proper  botanical  appellation.  From  the  pra 
tioners  at  Vienna,  we  have  accounts  of  very  extraor 
nary  virtues  imputed  to  this  plant.  If  thefe  turn  out 
be  true,  it  will  ftiew  us  that  very  curious  virtues  may 
lodged  in  unfufpe£ted  fubftanccs.  I  cannot  fay  what 
led  them  to  make  ufe  of  it.  It  has  been  recommended 
fome  as  an  Aftringent.  The  Phyficiahs  of  Montpel 
have  hinted  in  general,  that  it  is  good  in  calculous  cafi 
Van  Swieten  recommended  it  to  De  Haen,  who  tells 
that  it  has  been  found  a  certaip  cure  in  all  cafes  of 
rulency,  and  alfo  in  any  ulcers  of  the  urinary  pafTagi 
fecondly,  in  calculous  cafes,  it  enables  them  to  ret 
their  urine,  and  obviates  the  ftrangurious  pains.  It 
changed  the  appearance  of  the  urine.  In  fome  of  thi 
cafes  where  it  was  bloody,  alkaline,  and  purulent, 
fo  ftrongly  alkaline  as  to  effervefce  with  acids,  it  brou 
the  urine  back  to  its  natural  appearance,  and  made  it 
pofite  a  healthy  fediment.  In  fome  cafes,  indeed,  he  fj 
it  failed,  but  thefe  were  fuch,  that  in  them  the  urin 
palTages  were  in  fuch  morbid  ftate,  that  it  was  paft 
powef  of  nature  to  have  affe6led  a  cure,  or  even  Lit 
tomy  itfelf  to  have  relieved.    Where  all  the  fymptoms  | 
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'ending  the  (lone  feemed  to  be  removed,  we  are  very  apt 
■)  fufpeft  the  ftone  itfelf  is  diflblved,  but  here  there  is  no 
ich  appearance,  and  the  catheter  always  found  the  ftone 
t^"  the  fame  fize  and  roughnefs  as  before.    The  piant  was 
ways  ufed  in  fubftance.    At  firft,  De  Haen's  dofe  was 
I  fb.  of  it  powdered,  once  a  day;  but  he  now  tells  us, ^ 
n  his  laft  volume,  that  he  ufes  the  fame  quantity  three 
mes  a  day.    He  makes  no  obfervation  on  the  operatiorl 
1  the  medicine,    whether  it  bound  the  belly,  palled  the 
^  lomach,  fifr.  neither  does  he  mention  the  remedies  which 
iicconipanied  itv    He  only  fays,  that  opiates  in  the  begin- 
ning were  given,  to  eafe  the  pain,  and  that  only  injeclions 
were  thrown  in ;  but  that  foon  both  thefe  were  fuperfeded 
as  unneceffary.    To  leave  without  doubt  the  efficacy  of 
hhis  remedy,  De  Haen  tells  u?,   that,  as  it  required  a 
eength  of  time,  many,  when  their  fymptoms*  were  a  little 
[Alleviated,  tired  with  the  difagreeable  dole,  laid  it  afide, 
MDUt  that  foon  the  fame  fymptoms  recurred,  which  were  again 
relieved  by  returning  to  this  remedy,  and  that  this  renewal 
bf  the  fymptoms  from  laying  afide  of  the  remedy>  and 
relief  of  them  from  reafluming  it,  happened  to  the  fame 
loerfons  five  or  fix  times.    Taking  all  thefe  circumftances 
cogether,   with    the    authority  of  two  fuch  remarkable 
loerfons,  afting  under  the  eye  of  fo  many  people,  I  think 
ive  can  hardly  doubt  of  the  fa6t?.    From  fome  difficulties 
nn  theory,  and  inftances  where  fuch  like  teftimonies  have 
sailed,  fome  doubts  mayarife;  but  certainly  thefe  fhould 
not  prevent  our  making  a  trial  of  the  medicine. 

De  Haen  has  attempted  the  rationale  of  this  medi* 
i:ine's  aftion,  but  after  many  attempts,  has  at  laft  given  it 
ap,  as  uncertain.    Till  we  have  an  opportunity  of  mak-* 
ing  the  experiment,  it  is  worth  while  to  attempt  the  ra- 
tionale.   It  may  be  obferved,  and  De  Haen  afifts  me  in 
[^he  obfervation,  that  in  the  Annals  of  Phyfic  there  have 
,loeen  many  inftances  where  calculi  have  been  carried  in 
I'.he  kidneys    and   bladder  without  inconvenience.  This 
'  l.s  difficult  to  account  for.    Some  may  think  the  fmooth- 
""•nefs  of  the  ftone  to  have  been  the  reafon  ;  but  it  is  found, 
md  I  have  feen  ftones  as  fmooth  as  poliftied  marble,  give 
■    great  uneafinefs ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  rough  ones 
nf'  gave  none ;  and  even  this  would  not  obviate  the  inconve- 
Ji'  niences,  from  the  weight  of  the  ftone.     Inftances  iiave 
U  "been  given  of  lime-water  relieving  the  fymptoms  of  the 
Iftonej  while  at  the  fame  time,  the  catheter  fliewed  the 
1^  ftone 
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ftone  ftill  remained  in  the  bladder.    Dr.  Whitt  thinks  th 
lime-water  afts  by  diflblving  the  flone  into  a  mucou 
ftate,  /".  e.  its  furface,  and  fo  taking  off  the  afperfity 
Thefe,  I  imagine,  will  not  anfwer  entirely,  and  in  th 
U^a  Urfiy  the  ftones  have  been  found  equally  rough  a 
before  ;    though  the  fymptoms  have  ]jcen  relieved ;  an 
befides,  if  the  lime-water  afted  in  the  way  alleged,  th 
diffolved  mucus  muft  be  carried  away  by  the  urine,  an 
if  the  lime-water  continued  to  a£l  in  the  fame  manne 
the  whole  ftone    would    be  diffolved,   which,  in  fton 
of  any  confiderable  largenefs,  has  not  been  found  to  i 
the  cafe.     We  muft,  therefore  endeavour  to  find  fo 
other  explanation. 

The  fymptoms  of  the  ftone  do  not  fo  much  depend  o 
the  fize  or  furface  of  the  ftone,  as  on  the  acrimony  of  t 
urine,    which  conftantly  accompanies  the  ftone.  Th 
is  certainly  the  cafe  in  the  Uva  Urji,  it  removing  the  b 
ftate  of  the  urine,   with   little  effeft  upon  the  fton 
which,  except  the  fymptoms  of  the  ftone  depended 
the  acrimony  of  the  urine,  would  be  inconceivable, 
ftones  of  the  kidneys,  the  confequent  ftrangury  has 
fuppofed  to  proceed  from  confent  of  the  urinary  paffa 
but  much  more  probably  does  it  arife  from  acrimony 
the  urine.    Here  let  me  throw  in  an  obfervation,  by  t 
bye.    It  has  been  fuppofed  a  fpecious  proof  of  the  effica 
of  Lime-water,  that  out  of  the  body  it  diffo'ves  ftone 
but  in  thefe  cafes  the  very  alkaline  urine  muft  be  fuppo 
to  do  the  fame.    In  changing  the  urine,  I  imagine  t 
Uva  Urfi  may  a£l  in  changing  the  ftate  of  the  fecreto' 
organ,  inducing  a  ftri£ture  and  ftrength  of  the  part ;  [ 
that  you  fee  there  might  be  fome  foundation  for  the 
often  repeated  nephritic  and  lithontriptic  virtue  of  Aftri| 
gents,  by  Materia  Medica  writers.     The  laft  I  thou 
impoffible  to  refide  in  any  vegetable,  but  now  you 
there  may  have  been  a  foundation  for  fuppofing  it,  \ 
^  the  fymptoms  of  the  ftone  were  relieved.     As  Lin^ 
water   and  CaufticT  Alkali  out   of  the  body  diffolv 
ftones,   fo  they  relieve  its  fymptoms  in  the  fame  m 
ner.     If  it  comes  out  that  the  Uva  Urfi  has  the 
fefls    alleged,    we    muft    certainly    then    think,  t 
the  Lime-water  a£ts  mor?  as  an  Aftringent  than  a  S 
veift ;  for  there  are  many  objeftions  with  regard  to 
folution. 
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The  Uva  Urft  is  not  a  native  of  Great  Britain*,  and  in 
c  Southern  countries  is  only  found  on  the  higheft  Alps, 
here  the  fnow  continues  the  whole  year  ;  fo  that  we  ftiould 
the  fa£ts  be  confirmed,  endeavour  to  find  a  fubftitute  for 
;  for  if  it  be  imported,  it  will  certainly  be  adulterated.  I 
i:'.gine  fome  other  of  the  Aftringents,  formerly  mentioned, 
i{ht  anfwer;  but  I  had  rather  choofe  to  proceed  on  the 
tanic  analogy,  and  take  a  plant  of  the  fame  genus,  and 
near  akin  to  it  in  habit  as  poflible.    This  plant  is  a  fpe- 
of  the  Arbutus  of  Linnseus ;  what  is  moft  akin  to  this 
nus,  is  the  genus  of  Vacciniuni.    The  Arbutus  is  a  genus 
)t  very  confiftently  made  up,  and  it  is  ftill  a  difpute  among 
nanifts,  whether  feveral  Ihould  not  be  taken  from  the 
rcinium  and  put  into  this.    There  is  in  Britain  only  one 
cies  of  the  Arbutus^  found  in  the  Ifle  of  Mull,  by  Floyd, 
t  this  is  fo  rare,  that  we  muft  have  recourf?  to  a  fpecies  of 
c  Vaccinium  ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  there  are  feveral  plants 
the  Arbutus,  which  were  formerly  in  the  Vaccinium.  The 
mt  I  would  choofe  as  a  fubftitute  for  the  Uva  Urft  is  the  Vi- 
<  Idaa femper  virens  foliis,  ^c.    It  occupies  high  grounds, 
id  is  to  be  found  not  unfrequently  in  the  Highlands.  I 
ive  already  got  a  fpccimen  of  it  \  and  (hall  endeavour  to 
ocure  more,  and  make  proper  experiments.    The  next  lift 
the  Catalogue  contains 

The  INSPISSATED  JUICES. 

Acacia  and  Hypocijiis  are  almoft  now  unknown  ;  by  the 
counts  we  have  of  them,  and  by  what  I  have  feen  of  them, 
ey  feem  to  be  fimple  and  pure  Aftringents,  but  without 
ly  peculiar  property  which  fhould  give  them  the  preference 
any  Aftringents  in  prefent  practice. 

CATECHU,  JAPAN  EARTH. 


The  name  Terra  Japonica  is  very  improper,  for  Catechu  is 
vegetable  infpiflated  juice,  and  that  which  is  moft  fre- 
l^ently  employed.    It  is  a  tolerable  powerful  Aftringent, 
fj|(  5idl  have  often  experienced  its  effefts  in  Diarrhoeas  and  Dy-? 
tnteries.    I  never  ufed  it  in  Fluor  albusy  profufion  of  the 
tenfes,  i^c.  fo  that  I  do  not  know  whether  its  effefts  are 
ropagated  over  the  fyftem.   Its  virtues  are  equally  extracted 

by 


It  has  fince  been  found  In  great  plenty  in  the  Highlands 
'  Scotland,  by  the  late  Dr.  Millar  ;  fo  that  there  is  no  oc- 
ifion  to  have  recourfc  to  the  fubftitute  here  propofed. 
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by  water  and  fpirit,  and  it  has  no  difagreeable  fmell  or  tafle ; 
fo  that  the  ufe  of  it  is  very  proper.  Though  a  fubftance  of 
no  great  value,  we  never  get  it  pure,  but  adulterated  with 
earths,  &c.  which  may  be  difcovered  by  elutriation,  and 
more  effeftually  by  folution.  All  this  would  lead  us  to  en- 
deavour to  find  for  it  a  fubftitute  of  our  own  growth. 

SANGUIS  DRACONIS,  DRAGON'S  BLOOD. 

This  is  ftill  employed,  but  is  no  allringent.  It  is  a  purei 
rcfinous  body,  infoluble  in  aqueous  menjlrua,  and  probablyl 
in  oux  prhra  vii£.  It  was  probably  introduced  firft  by  its 
lignature,  as  all  red  plants  were  employed  to  ftop  haemor- 
rhages. It  may  be  conveniently  employed  for  forming  Alui 
into  pills,  being  melted  with  the  Alum.  For  this  purpofej 
it  flaould  not  be  powdered,  and  only  enters  as  a  fourth  of  the 
whole.    Our  next  lift  is 

The    B  A  R  K  S. 

Cortex  Granatorum  &  ^lercl  are  fubftances  extremel) 
aftringent,  with  very  little  of  any  fenfible  Bitternefs.  Thei| 
Aftringency  is  confirmed  by  their  ufp  in  tanning,  fo  Aiat 
believe  them  as  efficacious  as  any  Aftringents  externally  apjj 
plied.  They  have  the  conveniency  of  being  foluble  in  water 
but  then  they  afford  but  a  weak  impregnation,  and  lonl 
boiling  deftroys  their  aftringent  quality. 

CORTEX  FRAXINI. 

This  has  a  Bitternefs  conjoined  with  its  Aftringency,  re 
fembling  the  Peruvian  Bark,  for  which,  both  it  and  tl 
Hippocajlaneus,  which  ought  to  have  been  fet  down,  ha\4j 
been  employed  as  fubftitutes ;  and,  as  I  have  feen,  with  fud 
cefs.    We  have  here  Sir  John  Floyer's  teftimony  of  thejJ 
being  ufeful  in  Fevers,  where  they  a6led  by  promotir 
fweat. 

The  feeds  of  the  Afti,  too,  have  been  employed  in  med| 
cine,  which  have  likewife  a  kind  of  Bitternefs,  joined  wit 
their  Aftringency,  called  by  Haller  aromatic  Acrimony  ;  ar 
may  be  a  medicine  of  confiderable  efficacy.  Both  the  BaJ 
and  Seed  have  been  recommended  as  nephritic  and  liihoi 
triptic.  Glauber  feems  very  confident  in  recommcndii 
them  ;  and  Dr.  Bold  adds  his  teftimony  to  the  fame  virtue 
If  I  have  an  opportunity,  I  fliall  endeavour  t-o  make  trial  <l 
them  as  a  fubftitute  for  the  Uva  Urft. 
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Logwood  like  other  vegetable  Aftringents,  is  very  diffi- 
<cult  of  folution.  It  difcovers  its  aftringency,  by  fomewhat 
cof  an  auftere  ftyptic  tafte,  more  manifeftly  by  its  making  an 
iink.  Both  from  the  fenfible  qualities,  and  its  making  but 
la  weak  ink,  I  conceive  it  to  be  but  a  very  weak  aftringent, 
land  alfo  from  its  being  ufed  only  in  decoftion.  We  endea- 
wour  to  obviatp  this  by  bringing  it  into  an  extrafl,  but  the 
fprocefs  is  difficult,  and  feldom  well  executed,  and  the  long 
boiling  commonly  deftroys  the  aftringency,  as  much  as  we 
« endeavour  to  encreafe  it  by  concentration.  Some,  however, 
t  think  its  weaknefs  recommends  it ;  but  on  repeated  trial  I 
have  never  found  it  of  any  efficacy. 
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CORTEX  SIMAROUB^. 

This  is  an  inftance  of  the  fate  of  medicines,  which,  in 
^fpite  of  being  recommended  with  confidence,  and  teflifno- 
lies  given  of  their  fuccefs,  often  remained  without  a  fair 
ttrial.  The  fault  is  commonly  in  calling  them  fpecific ;  fo 
what  when  they  are  not  found  to  anfwer  in  all  cafes,  they 
lare  thought  to  be  ufeful  in  none.  From  its  fenfible  quali- 
tties,  it  is  not  Aftringent,  and  from  the  French  writers,  it 
idoes  not  appear  to  be  fo.  Generally  in  large  dofes  it  vomit- 
eed  and  purged,  and  in  fmall,  was  without  any  fenfible  ope- 
rration.  It  has  been  recommended  in  Dyfenteries,  but  I 
rrefer  you  to  the  Frjench  writers.    Next  follow 

WOODS. 

Of  thefe  I  have  only  mentioned  one,  though  feveral  others 
liare  common.  All  of  them  contain  fomewhat  of  Aflrin- 
jgency,  but  have  other  qualities  joined,  which  render  them 
I  unfit  for  this  intention. 

LIGNUM  CAMPECHENSE,  LOGWOOD. 


GALL  it:,  GALLS. 


This  is  an  excrefcence  arifing  on  trees,  from  the  pun6l:ure 
<  of  infeds.  In  practice  we  confine  ourfelves  to  the  excref- 
t  cence  of  the  oak,  and  commonly  get  it  from  foreign  coun- 
1  tries.  However,  all  the  Galls  have  a  flyptic  quality,  and  I 
'  think  the  term  ought  to  be  made  general,  and  we  Ihould  em- 
j  ploy  any  excrefcence  of  any  tree  produced  in  the  fame  man- 
!  ner.  That  Galls  are  a  powerful  Aftringent,  appears  from 
■  their  being  univerfally  preferred  in  making  of  ink,  and  ve- 
ry 
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ry  much  in  tanning.  Galls  are  remarkable  for  giving  out 
their  Aftringency  more  copioufly  in  folution  than  any  other 
vegetable  Aftringent,  and  therefore  for  external  ufe,  as  in 
fomentation,  &c.\  have  alw^ays  ufed  them  preferably  to  any 
other.  They  are  certainly  good  Aftringents,  and  nothing 
but  the  doubts  which  I  gave  in  general  of  the  propriety  of 
the  ufe  of  vegetable  Aftringents  hinder  their  internal  exhi- 
bition. They  have  ufed  them  in  Intermittent  Fevers,  as 
you  may  fee  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy ;  and 
as  they  are  purely  aftringent,  it  gives  a  doubt  whether  Peru- 
vian Bark  a£ts  from  its  aftringeiicy,  or  other  qualities. 

Having  finiflied  particular  aftringents,  I  have  fet  down  in 
my  lift,  terms  more  or  lefs  general,  in  Italic  Charafter,  com- 
prehending medicines  rpore  or  lefs  fuited  to  our  intention. 

I.    ACIDS    as  ASTRINGENTS. 

Thefe  were  formerly  mentioned  in  the  Nutrientia,  at  a, 
in  my  lift,  and  will  afterwards  be  fo  more  particularly  in  my 
eleventh  head,  the  Jntalkalim,  at  i,  and  2.  I  fliall  only 
juft  now  fay  fomewhat  on  them  as  aftringent. 

That  all  Acids  are  Aftringents  is  pretty  manifeft.^  Apr 
plied  to  the  fkin  they  produce  contradipn  and  corrugation. 
l>Jothing  is  more  cprrimon  than  for  the  weakeft  Acids  fo  much 
to  contrafl:  the  lips,  as  to  take  away  their  colour,  hindering 
them  to  receive  fo  rnuch  red  blood  as  they  received  in  their 
jiatural  ftate.  With  regard  to  the  Aftringency  of  Acids,  it 
may  be  a  queftion  whether  it  is  naturally  conneded  with  par- 
ticular Acids,  or  whether  it  is  common  to  all,  and  only  difr 
fers  from  the  different  concentrations.  Thus  fome  have  ima- 
gined that  the  vitriolic  and  perhaps  the  muriatic  Acid  are 
ftronger  than  the  nitrous  or  vegetable.  Whatever  is  in  this, 
to  me  there  is  certainly  a  difference  between  the  foflile  and 
vegetable  Acids.  The  vegetable  Acid,  in  oppofition  to  the 
foffile,  is  capable  of  being  changed  in  the  />r/;;7<c  via  by 
fermentation,  and  of  having  its  Acid  nature  deftroyed  before 
they  enter  the  blood.  Again,  the  foftile  Acid  ftimulates  the 
excretories  ;  and  if  this  eftefl  is  to  be  expe^ed  from  the  ve- 
getable, they  muft  be  given  proportionabiy  in  greater  quan- 
tity. I  ftiall  go  farther  with  this  obfervation,  and  fay,  that 
of  the  vegetable  Acid  even  a  difference  is  to  be  made.  The 
native  Acid  is  more  liable  to  undergo  changes  than  the  ferr 
mented,  having  both  the  vinous  and  acetous  fermentations 
to  go  through,  which  are  paft  in  the  fermented  Acid.  Hence 
a  queftion  arifes,  whether  the  acid  fruits  be  recommended 

properly 
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properly  in  the  Dyfentery  ?  Tome,  indeed,  in  fuch  cafes* 
vinegar  would  feem  preferable,  unlefs  the  native  Acid  had 
fo  much  acerbity  with  it,  as  to  have  the  power  of  checking 
the  putrefaftive  fermentation.  Hence  I  imagine  there  is  fome 
propriety  in  the  practice  of  the  German  foldiers  in  the  Dy- 
fentery, of  taking  vinegar  and  cream.  As  Aftringents  in 
the  prima  vice,  the  fermented  Acid  may  be  proper,  but 
■wherever  we  want  to  have  the  effeft  of  the  Acid  extended 
farther,  as  in  Haemorrhages,  there  we  ftiould  prefer  the  fof- 
file  Acids.  Thefe  have  not  only  the  power  of  producing 
contraflion,  but  alfo  diminifh  the  mobility,  afting  as  feda- 
tives.  With  regard  to  the  ufe  of  Aftringents  in  Haemorrha- 
ges, it  has  been  obje6ted  to  its  propriety,  as  their  Aftringen- 
cy  may  often  encreafe  the  impetus  of  the  blood.  Now  the 
fofllle  Acids  obviate  this  objeftion,  for  they  not  only  con- 
llringe,  but  alfo  take  off  the  encreafed  impetus  of  the  blood, 
both  as  ading  like  fedatives,  by  diminifhing  their  moving 
power,  and  on  the  fluids,  as  far  as  they  enter  into  them,  by 
allaying  their  inteftine  motion. 

2.  AUSTERE  WINES,  as  ASTRINGENTS. 
Thefe  a6t  as  acerb,  but  are  liable  to  the  fame  objefbions 
as  the  native  Acidr  They  have,  indeed,  gone  through  the 
vinous  fermentation,  but  that  generally  imperfectly,  and 
have  ftill  the  acetous  to  undergo.  By  this  means  they  may 
be  troublefome  in  the  prima  via j  and  may  there  be  changed 
before  they  enter  into  the  blood.  Burnt  wines  are  proper- 
ly employed  as  Aftringents,  becaufe  by  this  means  their  auf- 
terity  is  encreafed,  and  they  are  rendered  lefs  liable  to  fer- 
ment. Upon  the  whole,  aftringent  wines  are  of  little  effi- 
cacy, and  auftere  wines  are  only  to  be  preferred  where  a 
choice  of  uuine  is  neceffary.  In  the  choice  of  wines,  often 
more  nicety  than  judgment  is  (hown;  and  the  colour,  which 
is  often  artificial,  direds  more  than  the  qualities.  Red 
wines,  however,  are  commonly  preferable  as  acid  and  auf- 
tere. All  the  others,  except  the  Mofelle  and  Rbenifh,  are 
of  a  ftronger  body,  more  ftimulant  and  heating,  with  lefs 
.  of  the  Aftringency. 

3.  BITTERS  as  ASTRINGENTS. 

Bitternefs  is  often  conjoined  with  Aftringency,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Bitters  themfelves  are  not  aftringent. 
When  combined  together  they  have  been  univerfally  confi- 
dered  as  Tonics  and  Roborants.    Whether  this  be  owing 

to 
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to  their  Aflringency,  or  Bitternefs,  fliall  be  afterwards  con- 
fidered. 

4.  SEDATIVES  as  ASTRINGENTS. 

Thefe  are  more  indiredly  fo  than  any  of  the  former.  I 
told  you,  that  a  chief  ufe  of  Aftringents  was  in  checking 
evacuations.  Now  this  may  be  done  either  by  the  Aftrin- 
gents, as  contrafting  the  veffels,  or  by  the  Sedatives,  as  di- 
minifliing  the  impetus  of  the  fluids. 

5.  BALSAMICS  as  ASTRINGENTS. 
Thefe  are  enumerated  under  my  fourth  clafs  of  medicines 

aty.  They  are  fet  down  here,  becaufe  they  are  frequently 
prefcribed  in  preternatural  and  encreafed  fecretions  or  the 
urinary  paffages,  in  gleets,  gonorrhoeas,  £if<r.  In  the  prima 
•viay  however,  their  effefts  feem  oppofite  to  aftricVion,  and 
tinder  the  head  of  Stimulants,  you  will  fee  them  confidered 
as  laxatives,  and,  indeed,  they  often  make  excellent  ones ; 
fo  that,  on  the  whole,  they  are  improperly  confidered  as 
Aftringents.  I  allow,  indeed,  that  they  will  a€t  in  ftop- 
ping  a  gleet ;  but  that,  I  imagine,  is  from  exciting  an  in- 
flammation in  the  urinary  paffages,  to  which  they  have  a 
natural  tendency,  and  a  proof  of  this  may  be  alleged,  that 
Cantharides  are  employed  in  the  fame  intention, 

EXSICCANTS  as  confounded  with  ASTRINGENTS. 

Materia  Medica  writers  commonly  clafs  thefe  as  Aftrin- 
gents. Every  dry  powder  may  be  employed  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  but  none  of  them  have  their  effect  internally.  There 
is  one  indication  of  Exficcants  which  occurs  in  praftice, 
viz.  in  abforbing  moifture  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  as 
e.  g.  in  cafes  of  difagreeable  and  troublefome  fweats, 
Aftringents  here  would  be  dangeroufly  employed,  as  check 
ing,  perhaps,  critical  evacuation,  of  which  exficcant  pow 
ders  will  take  off  the  difagreeablenefs,  without  oppreffin 
the  difcharge.  In  Eryfipelas,  and  affecl;ion  of  the  rete  mu 
cofimiy  thefe  powders  do  not  aft  as  repellents  or  aftringent 
but  by  abforbing  an  acrid  mucus,  which  is  often  apt  to  ex 
fude  and  taint  the  neighbouring  parts.  Powders  of  bole 
and  chalks  have  been  employed;  but  thefe  make  a  hard  cru 
with  the  mucus y  and  mealy  powders  have  a  better  effe 
which  never  fhould  be  too  fine,  and  thus  oatmeal  anlwe 
better  than  flour,  as  it  abforbs  the  mucus  better,  and  is  n 
fo  apt  to  harden.    Thefe  Thave  frequently  fccn  anfwer,  a 
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ter  fpirituous  and  oily  medicines,  and  Saccharum  faturni, 
i^c.  had  been  applied,  without  effeft,  in  allaying  and  dif- 
cufling  the  inflammation.  If  the  meal  be  fixed  in  the  cloth 
applied,  it  anfwers  lb  much  the  better,  and  hence  the  pro- 
per praftice  of  the  poor  people,  in  ufing,  as  an  application, 
the  infide  of  the  meal  fack. 

Aftringents  being  now  finiftjed,  we  fliall  next  proceed  to 
our  third  general  head,  'oiz..  Emollients. 

EMOLLIENTIA. 

Thefe  are  fuch  medicines  as  diminifh  the  cohefion  of  the 
fimple  folids,  in  oppofition  to  Aftringents.  The  operation 
of  Aftringents  is  difficult  to  explain,  and  is  ftill  doubtful  • 
that  of  Emollients  is  hardly  fo.  Whether  we  confider  the 
fimple  folids  as  compofed  of  earth,  interfperfed  with  gluten, 
or  take  them  as  a  mixt,  they  may  be  foftened  by  the  inter- 
pofition  of  fluid  parts,  or  by  thinning  the  gluten,  Pofliibly 
the  term  laxative  would  be  more  proper  than  emollient,  but 
we  are  obliged  tb  retain  the  latter,  as  the  former  would  be 
apt  to  be  confounded  with  eccoprotiis.  Emollients  are  ap- 
plied with  a  double  intention,  not  only  to  diminifli  the  co- 
hefion, but  to  foften;  and  may  aft,  either  by  din"olving  the 
gluten,  or  by  introducing  a  larger  proportion  of  fluid  parts 
into  the  compofition  of  the  fibre.  Perhaps  their  adiion 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  confined  to  this.  Around  every  fo- 
lid  fibre  there  is  a  proportion  of  cellular  membrane;  nay, 
fome  have  fuppofed,  that  the  whole  folids  of  the  body  are 
"only  condenfed  cellular  membrane.  Hence,  then.  Emolli- 
ents, without  entering  into  the  compofition  of  the  folid  fi- 
tre,  may  a8:  upon  them,  and  produce  relaxation,  by  more 
fluids  being  interpofed  in  the  cellular  texture. 

We  can  hardly  fay,  that  Emollients  aO:  upon  the  moving 
fibres.  They  can  only  do  fo,  in  fo  far  as  tenfion  and  firm- 
nefs  of  the  fimple  fibres  is  connefted  with  the  ofcillatory 
power  of  the  folida  viva.  It  is  not  the  fame  with  the  Emol- 
lients as  with  the  Aftringents;  for  thefe  laft  always  extend 
their  a£tion,  and  have  fomewhat  of  a  ftimulating  power.  If 
the  Emollients  propagate  their  afition,  it  is  only  in  fo  far  as 
they  alter  the  equilibrium,  /.  e.  in  caufing  an  increafed  flow 
of  fluid  to  the  part  relaxed.  Hence  they  have  been  fuppo- 
fed Derivatives,  but  they  are  very  feldom  ufed  ftmply  in  this 
intention.  Thus  wc  feldom  ul'e  plain  oil,  e.  g.  as  a  Deri- 
't'ative,  but  commonly  aflift  our  Emollients  with  warmth, 
^hiyh  here  aQ;s  as  a  ftimulant,  and  determines  a  greater  flow 
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of  humours  to  the  part.  The  operation  of  Emolliente  oc- 
curs only  externally ;  for  we  can  have  but  little  conception 
of  internal  Emollients:  Wc  cannot  fuppofe  them  given  in 
any  quantity,  fufficient  to  be  introduced  in  fuch  proportion, 
to  every  folid  fibre,  as  to  bring  on  an  univerfal  relaxation. 
Indeed,  by  fimple  water,  we  may  diminifh  the  denfity  of 
the  blood,  and  bring  on  laxity,  and  debility  of  the  fyftem  ; 
but  that  this  is  purely  by  applying  an  Emollient  to  the  fim- 
ple folids,  is  hardly  conceivable.  Emollients  may  have  fome 
effe^l  in  the  prima  via,  and  relax  the  ftomach  and  inteftines ; 
but  even  there,  I  am  perfuaded,  their  operation  is  perfeftly 
different  from  fimple  relaxation  ;  for  the  inteftines  are  lined 
with  a  mucus,  which  will  hinder  their  immediate  applica- 
tion to  the  folid  fibres.  The  effeft  of  warm  water  on  the 
ilomach  is  a  very  difficult  problem.  After  refleftion,  I 
have  not  thought  of  any  thing  more  fatisfafbory  than  this, 
iiiiz.  that  Nature  has  given  us  an  inclination  for  cold,  and 
an  avcrfion  for  warm  water,  which,  though  a  moft  mild 
fubil:ance,  is  often  rejected  in  vomiting,  &c.  T^his  is  all 
that  can  be  faid  with  regard  to  the  operation  of  Emollients  j 
we  now  proceed  to 

INDICATIONS     of  EMOLLIENTS. 

I.  They  are  indicated  in  every  cafe  of  too  much  drinefs 
of  the  fimple  folids.  Here  they  can  only  be  applied  exter- 
nally, where  there  are  fifl"ures,  chaps,  and  indurations  of  the 
furface.  2.  Emollients  are  indicated  in  all  cafes  of  rigidity, 
whether  it  exift  in  the  fimple  folids,  or  in  the  moving  fibres. 
Where  the  firfl:  are  within  our  reach,  the  effedsof  Emolli- 
ents are  evident ;  with  regard  to  the  moving  fibres.  Emolli- 
ents may  a6t  in  fo  far  as  they  fill  the  cellular  texture  with 
water,  oil,  or  mucilage;  thus  taking  off  the  tenfion  of  the 
folid  fibres,  and  fo  diminiftiing  the  ofcillation  of  the  mov- 
ing. 3.  Independent  of  a  morbid  rigidity.  Emollients  are 
indicated  in  cafes  of  inflammation.  4.  Emollients  are  in- 
dicated, wherever  we  want  to  induce  a  greater  laxity,  for 
the  fake  of  derivation  or  revulfion.  I  will  not  determine 
here,  whether  they  operate  in  this  cafe  by  the  heat  common- 
ly joined  with  them,  or  by  their  moifture;  or  whether  the 
relaxation  is  confined  to  a  particular  part,  or  extended  over 
the  fyftem.  Certain  it  is,  that  tenfion  is  neceffary  to  the 
fyftem,  and  that  this  tenfion  depends  on  the  tenfion  of  the 
neighbouring  parts,  and  fo  of  the  whole  fyftem  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  imputed  to  this,  that  relaxants,  applied  to  a  particular 

part. 
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part,  will  fometimes  induce  a  relaxation  of  the  whole 
body. 

It  is  not,  however,  probable,  that  they  go  commonly  to 
this  degree.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  Emollients  are  externally 
applied.  Internally,  by  thefe.  we  cannot  conceive  any 
confiderable  relaxation  induced  on  particular  parts,  which 
muft  only  be  effefted  by  a  general  relaxation  of  the  fyftem, 
which  muft  be  very  flow  and  gradual.  They  may  indeed, 
internally,  not  as  Emollients,  but  as  Demulcents,  covering 
acrimony,  which,  as  Emollients,  they  would  only  dilute. 

PARTS  of  EMOLLIENTS  in  which  their  VIRTUES 

refide. 

Where  any  fubftances  aQ:  as  Emollients,  it  is  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  water,  oil,  or  mucilage  they  contain  ;  which, 
wherever  they  occur  without  acrimony,  are  emollient ;  and 
wherever  that  virtue  takes  place,  it  is  in  confequence  of  one 
or  more  of  thefe.    Water,  as  penetrating  more  immedi- 
ately, is  perhaps,  moft:  confiderable  m  producing  relaxation; 
but  then  it  has  the  difadvantage  of  being  foon  diflipated,  of 
taking  off  with  it  part  of  the  animal  gluten,  and  of  leaving 
the  folids  more  friable  than  before.    If  oil  could  be  as  eafily 
introduced,  its  effects  would  be  much  more  durable,  with- 
out the  in^conveniency  of  water.    The  extremities  of  the 
apertui  es  of  the  veffels  on  the  furface  are  extremely  apt  to 
be  affefted  with  any  thing  blocking  them  up.    In  warm 
countries,  where  fordes  are  very  apt  to  adhere  to  the  (kin, 
warm  bath  is  ufed  to  clean  them  off.    At  the  fame  time 
unftion  is  ufed  to  obviate  the  crifpature,  to  which  the  (kin 
would  be  liable  to  prevent  its  chapping,  i^c.  Mucilages, 
compofed  of  oil  and  water,  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  more  ap- 
proaching to  water,  perhaps,  in  its  penetration,  and  cer- 
"  tainly  in  its  leaving  the  part  more  dry  and  friable.  With 
regard  to  the  ufe  of  oil,  it  is  fuppofed  an  improper  Emollient, 
as  from  its  tenacity,  it  may  flop  perfpiration,  on  which  ac- 
count it  has  been  thought  that  it  ought  to  be  reje6i:ed  in  Sur- 
gery.   All  of  this  theory  feems  to  be  unfound.    If  fuch 
was  its  property  in  warm  countries,  where  perfpiration  is  fo 
neceffary,  it  woujd  not  be  much  ufed.    I  imagine,  that, 
unlefs  where  it  is  fo  thick  as  to  dry  on  the  Ikin,  and  entan- 
gle the  duft  in  the  air,  and  the  fordes  of  the  (kin,  it  can 
hardly  affcft  perfpiration  :  Hence,  then,  the  practice  of  the 
warm  countries  fhould  always  be  takep  together,  un6tion 
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and  warm  bathing.  Perfpiration  flows  with  fome  force  from 
the  fkin,  as  any  one  may  obferve,  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  render  it  vilible.  This  velocity  is  fo  great,  that  it  would 
feem  to  be  capable  of  overcoming  the  refiftance  of  any  fuch 
fluid  as  oil.  Nay,  1  have  fuppoled  that  oil  may  excite  per- 
fpiration, by  relaxing  the  orifices  of  the  veflTels,  at  leaft  fome 
of  its  effefts  feem  to  fay  fo.  I  cannot  account  for  this  phae- 
nomenon  otherwife,  e.  g.  in  a  Croyza^  where  the  inner  mem- 
brane of  the  nofe  is  fo  fwelled  and  tumified,  as  hardly  to  al- 
low of  breathing,  which  complaint  is  fo  frequent  in  children, 
as  often  to  prevent  their  fucking.  I  have  feen  relief  given 
by  oil  or  butter.  In  iht  Angina,  it  was  formerly  the  prac- 
tice to  employ  a  bland  oil  externally,  but  camphorated  oil, 
with  cauftic  alkali,  are  now  commonly  employed.  The 
common  people  ftill  ufe  butter,  or  oil,  which  gives  a  confi- 
derable  relaxation  externally,  and  promoting  the  perfpiration 
of  the  part.  It  may,  indeed,  aft,  in  fome  meafure,  by 
changing  the  equilibrium  ;  but  it  is  very  plain  that  it  muft, 
chiefly,  in  the  manner  obferved, 

3.  Sevftble  qualities  -which  difcover  Emollients.  A  bland, 
mucilaginous,  or  oily  tafte,  without  acrimony. 

4.    PHARMACEUTICAL  TREATMENT. 

Emollients  are  always  extra6ted  by  water,  in  oppofition 
to  fpirituous  menftrua,  whofe  effefts  are  oppofite  to  relaxati- 
on. In  fome  cafes  they  may  be  extrafled  by  oil,  where  an 
oily  matter  is  to  be  obtained  ;  but  I  would  allege,  that  ve- 
getable matters,  which  contain  much  oil,  will  not  give  it 
out  to  oil,  and  that  it  would  be  much  better  obtained  by  ex- 
prefiion. 

PARTICULAR  EMOLLIENTS. 

With  regard  to  thefe,  they  are  ranged  under  three  heads, 
of  Water,  Mucilage,  and  Oil. 

I.    ACLUA,  et  AQJJOSA   B  L  A  N  D  A. 

With  regard  to  the  emollient  virtue  of  thefe,  we  have  a! 
ready  fpoken  ;  and  of  their  other  virtues  fhall  fpeak  after 
wards.  In  practice.  Water  is  what  they  chiefly  derive  thei 
efFeft  from  ;  we  indeed  endeavour  to  impregnate  this,  but 
while  the  water  is  in  confiderable  proportion,  this  impreg 
nation  adds  or  diminifhes  little  from  its  virtue.  We  mu 
not,  however,  negled  to  talk  of  the  vegetables  which  hav 
been  employed. 

COLUM 
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COLUMNIFER^. 

Vide  Catal.  letter  a. 

This  is  a  natural  order,  as  much  as  any,  and  compre- 
hends a  great  miir\y  genera  and  fpecies.  I  have  only  fet  down 
two  of  the  genera,  which  enter  our  Difpenfatory  Lifl 
though  I  make  no  doubt  but  all  the  others  might  be  equally 
employed,  in  deficiency  of  thefe ;  for,  as  far  as  they  are 
expofed  to  our  examination,  they  all  agree  in  being  bland 
and  mucilaginous.  The  moff  powerful  we  know,  are  the 
roots  of  Altheea,  which  afford  a  mucilage  of  very  great  ufe 
as  a  Demulcent.  Externally  it  may  be  of  fome  ufe  as  an 
Emollient,  but  as  it  is  commonly  fo  much  diluted  with  wa- 
ter, the  emollient  effeds  of  it  are  chiefly  to  be  imputed  to 
that. 

Both  for  an  Emollient  and  Demulcent,  the  root  fhould 
not  be  employed  as  recently  dug  up,  nor,  at  the  fame  time 
too  much  dried.  In  the  one  cafe  it  is  too  much  diluted  with 
water,  in  the  other  the  mucilage  is  not  eafily  extra<9:ed  fo 
that  an  intermediate  flate,  between  both  thefe,  is  to*  be 
chofen,  which,  I  imagine,  is  feldom  the  cafe  in  our  (hops. 
Althaa  root  might  be  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  Salep, 
and,  in  a  powder  of  that  kind,  it  would  yield  its  mucilage 
much  more  eafily. 

The  Maha  has  nearly  the  fame  qualities,  but  inferior  in 
degree. 

F   A   R    I   N   O    S  A. 

The  chief  of  thefe  have  been,  enumerated  under  the  Nu^ 
trientia.  I  have  added  here  fome  not  fo  commonly  known. 
With  regard  to  thefe,  they  are  fit  for  Emollients,  as  con- 
taining much  oil.    I  mentioned  their  difference  with  regard 

I  to  their  oil  under  the  Nutrientia,  Hence  you  will  fee  how 
the  Farina  of  the  Legumina  is  an  Emollient,  preferable  to 

I  that  of  the  Cerealia.  Sometimes  thefe  meals  are  employed 
in  poultices  externally.  Thofe  made  of  the  Cerealia  foon 
dry,  while  thofe  of  the  Legumina  are  more  oily,  and  retain 
their  moiflure  much  longer.    They  have  been  employed  as 

*  favourite  applications  to  the  eyes.    For  this  purpofe  bean- 

'  meal  is  better  than  oat-mcal,  and  that  again  than  wheat- 
jneal,  as  attrading  more  moifture,  and  not  being  fo  apt  to 
mrdcn.  Thus  much  faid  with  regard  to  Farimfa  in  gene- 
ral, 
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ral,  I  proceed  to  the  particular  fubftances  fet  down  in  the 
Catalogue. 

SEMEN  CANNABIS,  HEMP-SEED. 

In  fome  countries  this  is  employed  as  food.  It  is  here 
doubted  whether  it  ought  to  be  applied  externally,  as  medi- 
cine. The  plant  is  very  acrid,  the  feeds,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  fome,  farinaceous  and  mild.  A  Phyfician  here, 
fond  of  refinements,  ufed  to  employ  it  as  food  to  his  pati- 
ents, and  I  have  never  feen  it,  in  valetudinarians,  even  in 
confiderable  quantity,  produce  any  bad  effedl.  With  regard 
to  its  ufe  as  an  Emollient,  it  is  an  oily  feed,  affording  its 
oil  by  expreflion  ;  but  not  in  any  fuch  quantity  as  the  Semen 
Lini,  and  therefore  may  be  difregarded. 

SEMEN  CYDONIORUM,  QUINCE  SEED. 

It  approaches  the  Cerealia,  and  might  be  ufed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  a  food.  It  affords  a  mucilage  without  feparation 
of  oil,  which  is  very  eafily  extrafted,  on  the  account  of  its 
being  diffufible  in  water ;  which  has  made  me  lament  our 
not  having  it  in  this  country.  It  is  remarkable  of  Salep, 
that  a  fmall  quantity  of  it  thickens  much  water,  but  the 
Quince-feed  has  this  effe6t  more  remarkably.  Infufed  in 
water  it  does  not  fit  heavy  on  the  ftomach.  They  would  not 
anfwer  imported  into  this  country,  as  they  do  not  keep  longj 
without  turning  rancid. 

SEMEN  F^NUGR^CI,  FiENUGREEK  SEED. 

This  contains  an  oily  mucilage,  conjoined  with  an  acri-J 
mony  and  difagreeable  rank  odour,  which  has  confined  its! 
internal  ufe  to  the  farriers  pra£tice.    It  is  a  firm  compaQ:! 
fubflance,  difBcultly  extrafted.    It  may  be  good  in  poul- 
tices, but  then  mufl  be  accurately  powdered,  and  if  kept  ir 
this  ftate,  is  very  apt  to  be  adulterated,  as  we  find  in  the 
Farina  Fanugraci  of  the  farriers.    All  the  foregoing  I  ne-j 
gle£l  for  the  following,  w'z. 

SEMEN  LIN  I,  LINT-SEED: 

which  has  every  advantage  of  mucilage  and  oil  in  its  feec 
and  both  externally  and  internally  anfwers  every  purpofe  olj 
the  reff.    From  its  large  proportion  of  oil  it  is  dilagreeablj 
to  fome  ftomachs,  and  cannot  be  introduced  in  fufficier 
quantity.    Hence,  in  thefe  cafes,  as  a  fubftitute  for  it,  tl 
frequent  and  proper  ufe  of  the  AUhaa  root. 

^  SEMEl 
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SEMEN   PSYLLII,  FLEAWORT. 

This  Is  the  a  feed  of  an  acrid  plant  which  contains  fome 
.lucilage,  with  fomewhat  of  the  fame  acrimony;  which 
enders  it  naufeous  and  difagreeable.  For  thefe  reafons,  and 
IS  a  foreign  plant,  it  may  very  properly  be  neglefted. 

So  much  with  regard  to  the  particular  Farinofa  as  EmolU- 
:nts.  Many  more  of  this  clafs  might  have  been  mention- 
•d ;  but  I  doubt,  whether  even  thofe  fet  down  are  properly 
mployed.  In  ihort,  any  mild  plant,  with  much  water, 
light  have  been  added  to  the  lill  ;  but  except  they  contain 
iiuch  oil,  or  mucilage,  they  may  be  negleCled  as  EmolU- 
nts. 

OLERACEiE. 

Phyfictans,  fenfible  of  the  neceflity  of  oil,  or  mucilage, 
jr  conlVuuting  an  emollient  virtue,  hath  explained  the  ef- 
ji  ?efts  of  thefe  as  Emollients,  from  a  faline  nitrous  quality. 
W'ith  regard  to  any  faline  quality  foftening  our  fibres,  I 
ake  it  to  be  impoflible  ;  allowing  it  were,  the  neutral,  in 
ihe  fmall  quantity  contained  in  thefe  plants,  could  not  have 
iiis  efFefl:,  and  if  a  large  one  were  ijfed,  its  ftimulus  would 
wunteraft  the  intention ;  and  therefore,  from  any  fup- 
}ofed  nitrous  quality,  the  effefts  of  the  Oleracettf  ormifcel- 
i.neous  lift,  are  purely  imaginary.  One  cafe,  given  in 
:iroof  of  this  manner  of  a£tion,  is  a  deception,  viz.  their 
<f€  in  emollient  clyfters,  which  are  commonly  mere  Emol- 
ents,  combined  with  a  moderate  ftimulus,  which  thefe 
nUurally  afford  from  the  fait  they  contain. 

A   TRIPLEX,  BETA,   ARRACHE,  BEET. 


poo!' 

ID   Thefe  contain  no  aftive  qualities ;  fo  that  nothing  parti- 
lUlar  can  befaid  upon  them. 

BONUS  HENRICUS,  ENGLISH  MERCURY, 

mention  as  an  inftance  of  the  neceflity  of  acquiring  the 
nrious  fynonyma  in  Botany.  The  botanical  name  has  been 
Dplied  equally  to  this  and  French  Mercury,  which  is  an 
:rid  plant,  and  is  commonly  miftaken  for  the  Bonus  Hen- 
cus,  which  is  mild,  and  kept  for  it  in  the  fhops.  Perhaps 
le  miftake  has  been  ufeful,  as  it  may  fucceed  better  in  dy- 
ers ;  but  as  an  Emollient,  its  effects  are  very  wide  of  the 
fonus  Henricus, 

O  MIS 
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MISCELLANEOUS  LIST. 
Vide  Catal.  letter  d. 

ALSINE,  CHICKWEED. 

This  is  a  mild,  infipid  plant,  ranked  fometirties  as  Altrin- 
gent,  fometimes  as  Emollient,  but  in  either  intention  its 
Virtues  are  inconfideral^le. 

BRANCA    U  R  S  I  N  A. 

This  is  fomewhat  mucilaginous,  but  inconfiderably  fo. 

MELILOTUS,  MILILOT. 

This  commonly  {lands  as  an  Emollient,  but  its  acrimony 
prevents  ihib  virtue.  It  belongs  to  the  mild  clafs  of  the 
Legutnina,  which  are  employed  as  food  to  domeftic  ani- 
ma  s  j  but  is  much  more  acrid  than  any  of  its  clafs*  It  was 
formerly  introduced  into  our  plaifters,  but  even  here,  _ 
liave  feen  bad  effects,  from  its  acrimony.  Hence,  and  fo 
its  being  fo  apt  to  be  adulterated  with  BoragOy  it  is  very  pr 
perly  rejected. 

PARIETARIA,  PELLITORY. 

There  is  no  foundation  for  the  emollient  quality  of  th 
Parietaria.    If  any,  it  is  On  the  fame  footing  as  the  Oiera 
c€4tf  from  its  having  fomewhat  of  a  nitrous  quality.    It  ha 
too,  fomewhat  of  Aftringency.    It  may  be  fafely,  but  i 
efFeftually  erriployed.    Any  inconfiderabie  peftoral  and  d 
uretic  virtue  it  has,  muft  be  owing  to  other  qualities  th 
that  of  emollient* 

SAPONARIA,  SOPEWORT. 

This  has  probably  entered  into  the  lift  of  Emollient 
from  the  foapy  fmoothnefs  of  its  leaves ;  but  its  juice  h 
no  pretenfion  to  fuch  quality,  being  rather  acrid.  Hence 
has  been  recommended  as  aperient  and  diuretic. 

VERB  AS  CUM,  MULLEIN. 

This,  too,  feems  to  have  been  reckoned  emollient,  fi 
the  foftnefs  and  fmoothnefs  of  its  leaves.    It  furprizes 
to  fee  it  has  been  called  emollient,  and  demulcent; 
it  has  no  fenfible  mucilage,  belongs  to  the  acid  clafs  of  t 
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Luridegf  and,  when  chewed,  gives  no  tafte  at  firft,  but  af- 
terwards difcovers  a  confiderable  latent  acrimony.  In  thefe 
heads,  you  fee,  I  have  often  been  obliged  to  deal  in  negative 
irtues.  I  however  thought  it  proper  to  mark  fome  fub- 
ilances,  in  order  to  give  you  my  reafons  for  rejefting 
them. 

RADIX  LILIOR.  ALB.  &  CEP^  COCTiE. 

Both  contain  a  gluey,  mucilaginous  matter,  with  fome 
^acrimony,  which  is  diflipated  by  boiling ;  fo  that  they  are 
jxttemely  proper  ingredients  in  all  eniollient  poultices. 

OLEA    PRESSA  BLANDA. 

Vegetable  oils,  if  equally  bland,  have  all  the  fame  vir- 
[I'ues ;  fo  that  there  is  no  making  a  diftinftion  of  them  as 
come  have  done.    They  may  fometimes  be  extrafted  by  de- 
[coftion  ;  but  more  commonly  by  exprefTion. 

^iMOLLIENTIA   EX   AN  I  MALI  BUS- 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  thefe  as  of  the  former.  Milk 
ss  fet  down  firft  as  containing  oil,  but  it  rather  belongs  to 
le  watery  liquors,  and  I  emagine  is  emollient  chiefly  from 
le  water  it  contains.    All  the  others  mentioned,  are  only 
rrifFerent  forms  of  mild  and  blaild  oils. 

They  are  much  of  the  fame  confiftence  ;  and  if  equally 
iMand,  I  cannot  imagine  they  have  diflferent  virtues,  which 
re  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  vegetable  oils  ;  although,  fome- 
rmes,  their  confiftence  may  vary  their  ufe,  and  make  them 
eep  longer.    The  Axungia,  or  fat  of  the  Viper,  has  been 
xommended  as  a  peculiar  remedy  applied  to  the  eyes,  but 
■ny  mild  animal,  and  equally  fluid  fat,  would  anfwer  the 
ine  purpofe. 

We  have  now  finiftied  the  confideration  of  the  Medi- 
'ines,  which  aft  on  the  fimple  Solids.    We  (hall  next  con- 
^jpc(llder  thofe,  which  aft  on  the  living  Fibres.    I  fhall  here 
nppeat  an  obfervation  formerly  made,  viz.  that  the  medicine* 
hich  a£ton  the  fimple  folids  do  not  deferve  all  that  notice 
ley  have  commonly  had  in  our  fyftems.    The  obfervation* 
fjhdecd  on  the  Nutrientia  are  unavoidable,  but  thofe  which 
ter  the  fimple  folids  occafionally,  are  of  very  little  impor- 
nce.    I  obferved  the  Emollients  were  almoft  confined  to 
|ixternal  application,  and  even  there,  did  not  propagate  their 
■ffeds  much  beyond  the  part  affeAed.    The  Aftringenfs 
'ere  of  more  confiderable  and  more  extcnfive  operation,  but 

O  a  then 
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then  their  efFe£ls  were  not  entirely  confined  to  the  fimple  fo* 
lids,  and  if  they  were  confined  to  medicines  adling  merely 
on  the  fimple  folids,  we  fhould  make  but  very  inconfiderablc 
and  very  flow  changes.  The  Medicines,  we  are  now  to 
confider,  are  of  more  extenfive  operation  ;  but  as  the  opera- 
tion is  more  extended,  fo  the  theories  are  more  doubtful. 
The  jaws  of  the  nervous  power  are  little  known,  and  tha 
explanation  of  any  operation,  depending  on  it,  muft  be  in- 
volved in  the  fame  obfcurity. 

STIMULANTIA. 

Thefe  are  fiich  medicines  as  excite  the  aflion  of  the  mov- 
ing fibres  in  living  animal  bodies.  On  the  dead  body  the\ 
have  no  operation.  Whatever  excites  motion  in  an  animal 
body,  is  a  Stimulus  i  Medicines,  which  have  this  effeft,  ar« 
called  Stimulants :  Firft  with  regard  to  their 

MANNER    of  OPERATION. 

Here  Stimulants,  perhaps,  may  be  confidered  as  of  twd 
kinds ;  Firft,  Thofe  which  are  indired,  /.  e.  which  aft  oj 
the  organs  of  fenfe,  by  which  means  a  perception  is  ex 
cited  in  the  Senforium  communey  which,  ading  there,  detei 
mines  the  nervous  power  to  flow  more  copioufly  into 
whole,  or  a  particular  part  of  the  fyftem  ;  Secondly,  Thol 
which  are  direft,  /.  e.  becaufe  they  are  imagined  to  a£l  d 
reftly  on  the  moving  fibres.  The  indire6t  are  the  moft  co 
mon  and  univerfal ;  infomuch  that  it  has  been  a  queftio; 
whether  the  direft  aftion  of  Stimulants  ever  takes  place,  a 
whether  it  is  not  always  in  confequence  of  impreflions  on  t 
organs  of  fenfe.    But  there  is  nothing  more  evident,  th 
that  Stimulants  may  excite  motion  in  the  moving  fib 
themfelves,  independent  of  any  connexion  with  the  Senfo\ 
um  commune.    Thus  we  may  feparate  a  fingle  moving  fi 
from  the  body,  wherte  there  cannot  be  any  connexion  i 
pofed  with  the  Senforium  commune and  yet,  while  heat 
mains  in  it,  it  is  capable  of  having  a  motion  excited  ii 
by  Stimulants.    Hence  I  would  allege,  that  when  the 
ing  body  is  entire,  the  medicines  may  aft  direftly  on 
moving  fibres,  becaufe,  in  many  inftances,  no  effefts  on 
Senforium  commune  are  previoufly  evident.  The  metaphyfi 
Phyfiologifts  have  fuppofed  the  abfolute  neceflity  of  a  fer 
cnt  principle  prefent  in  every  aftion  ;  and  if,  fometi 
there  is  a  want  of  confcioufnefs,   they  fay  that  this  is 
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Iroycd  bv  repetition  and  habit ;  and,  indeed,  in  many  in- 
bnces,  this  feems  to  be  the  cafe.  Thus  the  motions  of 
ur  eyes  are  owing  to  fenfations  excited  by  the  impreflions 
flight ;  but  cuftom  has  fo  familiarized  this,  that  motions 
j|  ome  to  be  excited  without  our  direftion.  But  furely 
1  here  is  no  habit  of  emetics  or  purgatives,  and  thefe  do  not 
D(  Toduce  their  e{fe£ts  on  the  fenfe  till  the  evacuation  is  made; 
nd  if  they  are  fometimes  attended  with  pain,  this  is  not 
roduced  diredly  by  the  medicine,  but  j^y  its  effedt,  the 
jafmodic  contradion. 

From  thefe,  and  other  confiderations,  we  mufl  admit  of 
.vo  kinds  of  Stimulants.    With  regard  to  their  operation, 

I  both  cafes  the  theory  is  difficult.    In  cafes  of  fenfation, 
)me  kind  of  mechanical  impulfe  is  fufficiently  evident ;  but 
e  can  hardly  fuppofe,  that  from  this  we  mufl  deduce  its 

^Tefts.    The  motions  produced,  are  not  to  be  fo  accounted 
)r.    The  effefls  are  not  at  all  proportional  to  the  force  of 
-nprefTion,  i.  e.  the  force  of  mechanical  impulfe.    Weak  im- 
efTions  often  produce  flrong  fenfation,  and  flrong  imprelTions 
^ojltrtner  extend  no  farther  than  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied. 
,  eJcown  it  is  to  be  wiftied,  and  the  Phyfiologifts  are  in  the  right 
k!«l '  endeavour  to  account  for  motions,  as  near  as  may  be,  from 
j,||eechanical  operation.    Thus  it  is  common  tp  obferve,  that 
'j-jJaarp  pointed  bodies  ftlmulate,  andjuflly,  in  fome  meafure, 
jgjcch  effect  may  be  attributed  to  the  figure,  and  motions  thus 
('.cited  may  properly  enough  be  faid  to  be  produced  from 
echanical  ftimulus.    However,  Stimulants  are  not  alone 
arp  or  pointed  bodies.    Every  thing  impreffed  on  the  fi- 
es,  which  flretches  them  out,  whether  it  be  blunt  or  not, 
oves  a  Stimulus,  andcaufes  contraftion.    From  this  effeft 
^jl'  flretching,  joined  with  that  of  points,  have  Phyfiologifts 
'I  (jJiid  down  a  rule,  -viz.  that  whatever  approaches  to  produce 
■  jAfolution  of  continuity  is  a  Stimulus.    But  it  is  extremely 
'"^  [lifficult  to  prove  this ;  and  our  fibres  may  be  put  in  moti- 

I I  by  fuch  caufes  as  will  not  a£l  in  this  manner.  How- 
■^^^jlilfer,  let  us  grant  this  for  the  prefent,  yet  it  will  have  llt- 
''"^  M :  effect  in  accounting  for  Stimuli ;  and  as  it  is  as  difficult  as 


eft 
:e> 


r^'^'l:  account  for  the  tremor  of  the  air  producing  found,  or  that 
I'  the  rays  of  light  our  ideas  of  light.    Nay,  it  is  thought 
Phyfiologifts,  that  we  might  have  been  fo  conftituted,  that 
^Jf  jjbat  now  produces  odour  might  have  produced  W^ht^ef  contra^ 
•''  •tfl  *^'  '^^"^  you  plainly  fee,  we  cannot  account  for  fuch  cffeiSts 
fi^'  iDra  a  mechanical  operation,  ind,  indeed,  impreflions  on  our 
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fenfes,  with  regard  to  the  ideas  produced,  and  their  efFefts,  are 
by  no  means  mechanical,  or  explicable  upon  any  theory  we 
know.  Even  the  changes  made  on  the  fmiple  fibres  cannot 
be  thus  explained.  The  operation  of  cold  is  dire£tly  con- 
trary to  the  folution  of  continuity,  for  it  aQs  by  conden- 
fing  or  encreafing,  and  yet  this  is  certainly  a  Stimulus. 
In  Ihort  we  are  fenfible  to  every  mode  of  motion,  if  fen- 
fible  at  all,  and  to  every  condition  in  which  the  fibres  may 
be  in. 

Hence  the  difference  Phyficians  have  made  between  me- 
chanical and  chemical  Stimuli ;  the  firfl,  where  the  opera? 
tion  can  be  explained  from  the  figure ;  the  fecond,  where 
it  depends  on  the  operation  of  fmall  parts  of  bodies  upon 
each  other,  from  a  peculiar  property  which  we  do  not  know, 
I  mention  all  this,  not  for  any  affiftance  it  will  gi\^  us  in 
bur    difcufion,    but  in  order  to  avoid  foolifh  theories. 
Whatever  we  fee  flimulates  the  body  we  call  it  acrid,  olr 
(harp.    The  former  term  is  very  proper,  but  where  we  fay 
the  operation  depends  upon  figure,  we  can  Explain  nothing 
from  it ;  fo  that  the  Corpufcularian  doflirine  is  very  frivc 
lous.    The  operation  of  Stimuli  requires  a  chemical  theory 
with  which  we  are  not  yet  provided ;  but  although  we  can 
not  explain  the  direfl  operation,  yet  we  have  fome  obferva 
tions  to  make  concerning  it. 

I.  The  operation  of  Stimuli  is  of  two  kinds ;  firfl,  tha 
which  is  in  common,  or  general  to  the  fyflem,  and  is  liabl 
to  affeO:  every  fibre  ;  fecondly,  that  which  is  confined  t 
a.  particular  part  of  the  fyff em  only,  ImprefCons,  made  o 
our  fenfes,  give  us  a  notion  of  fpecific  Stimuli.  There  ar 
plainly  certain  parts  of  the  body  liable  to  be  affefted  wit 
particular  Siimuliy  as  the  eye  with  the  rays  of  light,  ^ 
The  organs  of  fenfe  are  not  afcertained.  Five  princip 
are  fuppofed,  but  many  more  are  comprehended  under  t" 
Touch.  All  this  leads  into  the  notion  of  fpecific  Stimuli 
but  we  are  often  apt  to  be  miflaken,  and  conceive  fpecific 
where  there  is  only  a  common  and  general  operation.  Th 
we  are  very  apt  to  confider  as  fuch,  thofe  medicines  whi 
are  neceffarily  firfl  applied  to,  and  obliged  to  aft  on,  a  pa 
tiailar  organ.  Thus  every  medicine  which  is  fwallowe 
mufl:  firfl  thus  necefTarily  aGt  on  the  throat  and  flomach,  b 
is  no  fpecific.  Thus  emetics  are  fubflances  of  confidera' 
acrimony,  and  ready  folution  ;  in  confequence  of  whi 
they  flimulate  the  flomach,  and  are  thrown  out  befc 
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Uiey  arrive  at  the  inteftines ;  but  we  know  that,  if  from 
difficult  folubility  they  do  not  aft  upon  the  ftomach,  they 
will  arrive  at  the  inteftines,  and  v^^ill  alfo  aft  upon  thefe. 
We  are  very  ready  to  imagine  here,  that  there  is  a  fpeci- 
fic  a6lion.  No  doubt  emetics  are  more  difpofed  to  operate 
on  the  fibres  of  the  ftomach,  and  purgatives  on  thofe  of 
the  inteftines  ;  but  thefe  effeftg  entirely  depend  on  the 
quantity  and  folubility  of  the  medicine,  and  fenfibility  of 
ihe  part ;  nay,  even  if  any  of  thefe  get  into  the  blood 
veflels  they  will  aO:  there  likewife. 

2.  There  is  another  cafe,  in  which  we  may  be  deceived 
inn  the  fpecific  a6lion  of  medicines,  viz.  when  they  are 
xarried  into  the  blood  veflels.    Here  we  are  very  ready  to 
all  fuch  medicine  as  operates  more  on  one  fecretion  than 
itmother,  a  fpecific.    But  here  we  are  apt  to  be  deceived 
from  any  circumftances  which  may  determine  the  operation 
CO  particular  organs,  viz   from  particular  alliances  to  cer- 
jaain  menfirua^  as,  e.  g.  that  of  faline  fubftances  with  the 
vatery  part  of  the  blood,  by  whigh  means  they  go  off  ' 
ny  the  kidneys,  and  thus  prove  a  Stimulus  to  them,  withr 
lUt  afling  fpecifically :  For  thefe  very  fubftances  may 
lilfo  by  other  means,  be  determined  to  pther  fecretions, 
Thus,  if  the  pores  of  the  Ikin  are  (hut,  thefe  medicines 
vill  go  off  by  the  kidneys ;  but  if  by  any  means,  as  lying 
n  bed,  they  are  rendered  open,  thefe  medicines  will  be 
[eetermined    to  that  more  general  excretory,   the  fkin : 
itind  it  is  a  common  obfervation,  that  the  fame  medicine 
may  be  indifferently  diuretic,   diaphoretic,   or  peroral ; 
the  laft  in  fo  far  as  they  promote  the  fecretion  of  mucus 
1  the  lungs,  the  reafon  of  which  effe6l,  however,  is  not 
gl)  eafy  to  explain. 

3.  Medicines  have  been  fuppofed  to  have  a  fpecific  vir- 
je,  on  a  fuppofition  that  they  have  a  peculiar  power  of 
sltering  the  texture  of  our  blood,  infpilTating  or  attenu- 
iiting  it,  viz.  by  preparing  a  great  quantity  of  matter  for 
iarticular  operations.  Thus  the  operation  of  Mercury 
as  been  fuppofed  to  be  fpecific  with  regard  to  the  faUvary 
lands.  Others,  however,  fuppofe  that  proceeds  from 
Hi^^lie  Mercury  being  more  particularly  affociated  to  fuch 
^I'l'  Jarts  of  the  blood  as  pafs  by  the  faliyary  glands,  and  that 
ence  it  exerts  its  Stimulus  more  particularly  there ;  which 
therwife  it  does  in  common  to  the  whole  fyftem.  Thefe 
re  the  arguments  which  are'  brought  againft  fpecific  Sti- 
uli.   If  medicines,  applied  to  the  external  part  of  the 

body. 
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body,  be  abforbed,  and  then  a6t  always  on  a  particular 
part,  fuch  may  be  fuppofed  fpecific.  Again,  if  in  injeft- 
ing  fubftances  into  the  blood  veflels,  fuch  medicines  are 
always  feen  to  exert  their  efFeSs  on  particular  parts,  as, 
e.  g.  if  jalap  always  purges,  and  ipecacuanha  vomits, 
fuch  may  be  reckoned  fpecific,  for  fuch  medicines  muft  be 
poured  out  promifcuoufly  on  all  the  glands  at  once,  and 
Ihould  therefore  ftimulate  them  all  alike.  At  the  fame 
time,  there  are  ftiil  difficulties  to  obviate  the  various  caufes, 
which  may  determine  the  operation  to  peculiar  parts. 
There  are  who,  not  confidering  thefe  difficulties,  have 
been  very  fond  of  fpecific  Stimuli.  Some  thus  have  fup- 
pofed different  effefts  of  different  medicines  afting  on  the 
nervous  power,  and  affeSing  the  Senforium  commune. 
Some  they  have  fuppofed  afling  on  the  organs  of  voluntary 
motions,  others  more  particularly  on  the  heart  and  blood 
veffels.  Hence  has  arifen  the  diftinflion  between  Cardiac 
and  Cephalic.  But  I  know  no  inftance  where  fuch  effects 
take  place.  ^ 

4.   Another  differeAce  of  Stimulants  has   been  made 
from  the  degree  of  force.    Linnaeus's  definition  of  Stimu- 
lants is,  Stimulantia  fecretiones  incitant.    This  certainly  ve- 
ry often  they  do,  by  afting  on  the  excretory  organ.  For- 
merly, when  I  talked  of  my  divifion  of  medicines,  which 
afted  on  the  fluids,  into  the  Alterantia  and  EvacuantiOf 
I  obferved  that  in  thefe  the  medicines  a£t  on  the  moving 
fibres,  and  only  from  their  more  direfl  application  to  the 
fibres    of   a  particular   organ,    excited  that  evacuation.!] 
Here  let  me  add,  that,  taking  any  particular  part  of  thei 
body,  to  which  a  Stimulant  is  applied,  if  excretory  orifi- 
ces be  -the  part,  their  fecretion  will  be  produced  ;  if  not,  I 
the  aftion  of  the  Stimulus  will  extend  to  the  moving  fibresi 
of  the  fecretory  organ,  and  caufe  a  greater  flow  of  bloodl 
to  the  part,  and  prove  rubifaciens,  which  is  the  firfl:  ap-| 
pearance  of  inflammation  ;  and,  if  the  Stimulus  be  flrong, 
inflammation  itfelf;  and  if  in  a  certain  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion the  rete  mucofum  be  afftfted,  raife  bliflers,  and  per- 
haps gangrene.    This  laft  has  given  occafion  to  a  parti- 
cular term  applied,  EpifpaJlicOy  in  Latin  Attrahentia. 

AbflraiHiing  from  effcfts  upon  the  fluids,  we  now  go 
back  to  confider  the  eflrefts  of  Stimulants  on  the  movin§ 
fibres  themfelves.  Thefe  have  been  diflinguiflied  intc 
two  kinds.  Two  forts  of  motions  our  moving  fibres  ar£ 
liable  to,  Contraftion  and  Relaxation.    A  Stimulus, 

pro-^ 
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I  producing  either  a  fingle  contraflion,  or  alternate  ofcillations, 
;  is  faid  to  produce  tonic  or  clonic  motions.    How  far  this 
I  diftinaion  is  of  much  ufe,  or  well  underftood,  I  am  doubt- 
ful.   I  can  eafily  fee  the  aftion  of  the  moving  fibres  de- 
!  pending  on  the  tenfion  of  the  fimple  fibres,  and  the  influx 
i  of  the  nervous  power  *  taken  together.    I  can  conceive 
;  alhedicine  producing  an  influx  of  the  nervous  power,  and 
icaufing  alternate  contrafiions ;  but  where  the  fibres,  as  is 
faid  of  tonic  motions,  are  ftiil  in  a  condition  to  perform 
'  their  fundions,  that  there  a  fingle  contradion  is  produced, 
is  impoflible  for  me  to  imagine.    For  my  part,  J  have  no 
:  notion  of  a  fimple  contraction,  but  what  is  durable,  and 

•  cannot  conceive,  that  by  this  means  a  tone  can  be  given 
i  to  the  parts!    What  I  would  underftand  by  giving  tone 

to  the  moving  fibres  is,  (the  tenfion  of  the  fimple ,  fibres 
"Tjeing  given,)  caufing  a  greater  influx  of  the  nervous  power 

into  the  parts  without  contraction.  Wherever  a  fimple 
I  contraction  is  produced,  it  istheefFeCt  of  a  ftronger  degree 

•  of  Stimulus^  caufing  in  the  organs  of  voluntary  motion 
;  an  involuntary   contraClloiji,   in    the  involuntary  organs 

a  firm,  fixed,  and  durable  contraClipn,  or  what  is  called 
Spafm.    If  then  we  difi:lnguHh  properly,  .we  (hall  find 

•  that  fimple  and  alternate  contraction,  difter  only  in  degree, 
.and  are  not  oppofite ;  the  firft,  or  fpafmodlc  afi^eCtlon, 

produced  by  the  ftrongeft  degree  of  Stimulus  ;  the  laft, 
.  or  what  might  be  called  the  clonic,  by  a  weaker  de- 
i  gree  of  Stimulus^  caufing  alternate  contraction  and  re- 
ilaxation. 

EFFECTS  of  STIMULANTS. 

Stimulants  extend  their  elFeCts  to   parts  very  diftant 
:  from  thole  to  which  they  are  applied  ;  in  moft  of  them 
to  fome  diftance,   In   others  to  the    whole  fyftem.  In 
diflrerent  Stimuli^  their  cffeCts  diflFcr  in  degree  and  kind. 
Some  arc  difpofed  to  affect  diftant  parts,  but  thofe  very 
(lightly.    Thus  a  pimple  on  the  haunch  efiTeCts,  as  has 
'  been  obferved,  the  oppofite  fhoulder ;  and  I  myfelf,  if 
;  a  dog  with  his  tongue  a  little  rough  licks  my  hand,  feel 
an  uneafy  tickling  in  the  foles  of  my  feet.    The  dif- 
ference in  the   effeCls  of  Stimuli  in  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  applied  feems  to  depend  on  arbitrary  Uws  of  the 

animal 

*  The  firft  procurable  by  Aftringcnts,  the  fecond  by  moderate 
Stimulus. 
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animal  oeconomy.  Thus  fneezlng  is  produced  from 
tickling  the  nofe,  coughing  from  any  part  of  the  trachgea, 
&c.  People  here  may  talk  of  confent  of  nerves,  but 
this  will  not  anfwer  to  explain  the  cfFed.  From  thefe 
inftances,  we  can  only  obferve,  that  the  effe&s  of  Stimuli 
may  be  ftrangely  diverfified.  I  entered  upon  all  this, 
chiefly  for  this  obfervation,  rhat  many,  and  perhaps  nroft 
medicines  afl:  on  the  ftomach,  and,  in  confequence  of 
their  Stimuha  there,  propagate  their  eflFefts  over  the  fyf- 
tem.  It  is  no  objeftion  to  this,  that  we  are  not  able  to 
explain  the  method  of  their  a<5lion,  on  the  diftant  parts. 
The  aflion  of  Stimulants  are  very  much  regulated  by 
habit  and  cuftom  ;  in  fo  far  as  they  aft  on  the  organs  of 
fenfe,  repetition  diminifhes  the  force  of  the  imprelTion  ; 
fo  that  to  produce  the  fame  effect  after  a  fhort  time, 
a  greater  impreffion  is  neceflary,  and  an  increafed  dofe 
to  produce  the  fame  effeft.  A  difference  here  occurs  in 
prafilice,  which  we  do  not  very  well  know  to  dillinguifh 
in  theory.  There  is  h  difference  in  the  aftion  of  Stimuli 
in  producing  motion  or  fenfaiion.  Wherever  motions  are 
excited  by  Stimuli,  repetition  renders  them  more  eafily  fo, 
and  upon  {lighter  caufes  ;  but  Senjations  again  upon  re- 
petition, are  rendered  more  flight.  In  other  words,  cuf- 
tom increafes  the  facility  of  aSlive  motions,  and  diminifli- 
es  that  of  pajfwe.  From  what  I  have  faid  of  the  effeft  of 
Stimuli  producing  different  motions,  they  may  eafily  be 
conceived  of  great  number,  and  confiderable  variety;  of 
greater  than  I  can  here  enumerate.  I  have  in  my  lift  ne- 
glefted  the  Evacuants,  and  only  fet  down  fuch  Stimulants 
as  produced  general  motions  without  regard  to  particular 
Ev3cuations, 

INDICATIONS  of  STIMULANTS, 

They  arc  indicated  in  all  cafes  of  languid  motion,  /.  e. 
not  merely  in  weaknefs;  but  in  all  cafes  where  the  motion 
of  the  fyftem  is  inert,  weak,  and  flow. 

I.  EFFECTS  in  the  SYSTEM  of  BLOOD- 
VESSELS. 

I .  Thty  are  indicated,  where  themotionof  the  blood  isfud- 
denly  flopped,  as  in  fainting,  yr.  2.  Where  the  degree  of  lan^ 
guor  is  neither  fo  fudden,  nor  fo  inconfiderable,  but  more 
permanent  in  its  kind,  e.  g.  in  the  Chlorofis,  a  difeafe 
often  arifing  from  afleftions  of  the  i/terus ;  but  may  alfo 

fometimcs 
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1  fometimes  from  other  caufes.  Analogous  to  this  is  the 
<  Cachexy,  a  complicated  term,  where  in  confequence  of 
'Various  obftrudlons  of  the  vifcerCy  a  languor  and  mfr/Za 
is  induced  on  the  fyfttm.  Stimulants  here  are  efpecially 
«of  ufe,  where  that  inertia  is  manifeftly  fo  great,  as  to 
I  be  attended  with  ftagnation  of  the  fluids  in  paniculaf 
j  parts ;  as  in  Cachexy  with  Dropfy ;  or,  as  Materia 
.Medica  writers  obferve,  in  Phlegmatic  habits.  3.  Here, 
;  and  in  the  following  cafe,  the  inertia  of  the  blood-veflels 
i  is  of  a  more  fubtle  kind.     Stimulants  are  indicated  in 

•  Gangrene,  which  is  the  effect  often  of  motion  and  in- 
ijflammation;  but  in  particular  cafes  comes  on  from  an 
lOcdematous  Swelling,  Hydropic  and  Cachedic  ftate  of 
I  the  body ;  and  in  thefe  cafes  are  ftimulants  neceflary. 
;  In  fome  cafes,  even  where  Gangrene  proceeds  from  In- 
flammation ;  /.  e.  when   afterwards  an   inertia  fucceeds, 

.  are  Stimulants  found  ufeful.  4,  They  are  indicated  in 
.  Intermittent  Fevers,  where  the  returning  fit  is  often  ob- 

•  viated  by  their  ufe.  I  (hall  not  here  enter  into  the  the- 
I  ory  of  Fevers,   nor  confider  whether  the  inertia  liquidi 

nervoft  be  that  caufe.  It  is  enough  to  fay,  that  the  at- 
tack of  the  paroxyfm  is  always  attended  with  inertia, 
where  it  is  eafy  to  fee  how  Stimulants  will  a6t.  They 
are  alfo  recommended  in  cafes  of  Continued  Fevers,  but 
here  their  ufe  is  more  uncertain  than  in  Intermittent. 
Our  theory  of  Fevers  rei  dcrs  it  difficult  to  know,  when 
we  ought  to  commence  the  flimulant,  or  lay  afide  the 
i  antiphlogiftic  method. 

2.  EFFECTS  on  the  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

There  are  cafes  where  the  inertia  is  confined  to  this. 
I.  Palfy  certainly  confafts  in  a  weaker  flow,  or  inter- 
ruption of  the  nervous  power  into  the  part  aflFefted. 
The  nature  of  the  obflrufling  caufe  there,  is  not  ex- 
plained. PofTibly  the  nature  of  the  Palfy  may  be  fuch 
as  to  be  hurt  by  Stimuli  j  but  certainly  there  are  cafes, 
in  which  it  may  be  cured  by  them.  2.  Conneded  with 
I  this  or  other  difeafes  of  the  brain.  Vertigo,  Apoplexy, 
'  Lethargy,  ^c.  all  which  confift  in  a  weaker  flow 
t  through  the  Senforium  commune.  Apoplexy  is  generally 
>  diftinguifticd  into  fanguineous  and  ferous.  The  applica- 
'  tion  of  Stimulants  have  been  confined  to  the  latter. 
There  may  be  fome  foundation  for  this  diflinaion, 
and  there  may  be  cafes  where  there  is  an  obftruaion  only 

iji 
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in  the  ferous  vefTels.  However,  I  do  not  know  if  this 
ITiould  always  make  a  diftinftion  in  the  application  of 
Stimuli.  It  is  commonly  thought  the  fanguineous  Ap- 
poplexy  only  returns  three  times;  but  1  have  known  cafes 
■where  it  has  returned  oftener,  and  have  feen  an  approach- 
ing paroxyfm,  indicated  by  ftammering,  ^c.  obviated  by 
ftimulants,  as  a  httlc  muftard,  ^c.  and  even  the  parox- 
yfm itfelf  relieved  by  them.  If,  in  confequence  of  re- 
peated attacks,  thofe  patients  to  whom  I  gave  Stimulants 
in  fuch  cafes,  happened  to  die,  on  difle^ion  there  was 
found  all  the  appearance  of  fanguineous  Apoplexy,  dif- 
tenfion  of  the  veins  of  the  brain,  and  extravafated 
blood.  3.  Some  fpecies  of  Head-ach  have  been  cured 
by  Stimulants,  viz..  fuch  as  are  attended  with  palenefs, 
coldnefs,  and  languor  of  the  whole  body.  We  cannot 
here  determine  the  particular  part  afFefted  ;  fometimes  it 
appears  to  be  external,  and  aether,  or  blifters,  have  given 
relief ;  fometimes,  too,  it  appears  to  be  internal,  and  an 
afFc6lion  of  the  brain. 

EFFECTS  in  the  ALIMENTARY  CANAL. 

Here  thofe  fymptoms  we  call  nervous,  as  often  appear 
as  any  where  elfe.  Thefe  are  attended  with  palenefs, 
i^c.  Sometimes  they  are  obferved  to  rife  in  confequence 
of  a  bad  Chylification  and  Acefcency,  manifeftly  depend- 
ing on  inertia,  and  languid  action,  which  are  relieved  by 
Stimulants.  Sometimes  they  appear  in  the  whole  track 
of  the  alimentary  Canal,  from  a  flow  motion,  occafioning 
habitual  ccftivenefs,  in  which  cafe,  too.  Stimulants  and 
Aromatics  are  found  frequently  of  ufe.  I  had  occafion 
to  obferve,  that  weaknefs  often  caufes  fpafms,  which 
frequently  occur  in  inertia  of  the  alimentary  Canal,  and 
may  be  taken  off  by  Stimulants,  promoting  ftronger 
a£tion.  When  we  come  to  Antifpafmodics,  we  fhall 
explain  what  concerns  this  head.  Thefe  fymptoms,  a- 
cefcency,  flatulency,  ^c.  appear  in  hyfteric  and  hypo- 
chondriac cafes,  and  therefore  Stimulants  here  are  fre- 
quently indicated.  1  here  is  another  fpecies  of  languor 
when  Stimulants  are  indicated,  viz.  the  Gout.  The 
nature  of  this  difeafe  is  ftill  involved  in  much  obfcu- 
rity.  Whatever  difpofition  it  has  to  appear  in  different 
parts,  it  is  certainly  connefted  peculiarly  with  the  fto- 
mach.  It  mr.nifeft'.y  feems  true,  that,  to  produce  the 
Gout  in  ihc  extremities,  (its  pioper  form,)   a  ftrength 
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jand  tone  of  the  ftomach,  and  primce  vieCf  is  neCeflary; 
I  for  whatever  weakens  the  force  with  which  the  Gout 
I  lis  fent  to  the  extremities,  muft  make  it  return  upon  the 
omach. 

The  difficulty  of  the  application  of  Stimulants,  m 
1  thefe  cafes  lhall  afterwards  be  noticed,  when  we  come  to 
j  particulars. 

Contra  Indications  of  STIMULANTS  in  the 
San GiliFEROus  System. 

1.  As  in  cafes  of  languid  motion  Stimulants  wer6  in- 
«dicated,  fo  in  cafes  of  incrcafed  motion  thefe  are  im- 
proper. There  is  no  doubt  of  this,  where  Haemorrhage, 
Inflammation,  ^c.  depend  on  an  increafed  impetus  of  the 
fluids,  and  in  every  diathifts  where  there  is  a  tendency  to 
thefe.  In  the  cafe  of  Fever,  this  contra- indication  is  more 
complex.  Wherever  the  Fever  is  in  an  inflammatory  ftatc. 
Stimulants  are  hurtful. 

Wherever  Fever  is  accompanied  with  languor  and 
"ireaknefs,  Stimulants  are  ufeful  ;  but  we  are  not  to  ex- 
hibit them  in  all  cafes  where  the  pulfe  finks,  for  that 
is  often  attended  with  inflammation  ;  but  where  the  difeafe 
manifeftly  appears  without  inflammation,  and  wheie  its 
long  continuance  has  weakened  the  patient,  then  Sti- 
mulants may  be  ufeful.  In  general.  Stimulants  are 
improper  in  the  beginning  of  Fevers,  and,  in  the  end, 
allowable. 

2.  Stimuiahts  are  forbid  in  all  ObftruiStions,  which, 
though  attended  with  inertia^  yet  from  the  nature,  du- 
ration, and  degree  of  the  Obftruction,  we  know  that  it- 
is  not  to  be  overcome  by  fuddenly  increafing  the  impe- 
tus  of  the  blocid,  but  that,  by  this  means,  we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  fixing  it  more,  or  even  of  deftroying  the  ilrufture 
of  the   part.     If  Stimulants,   here,   be  flowly  thrown 

.in,  they,  however,  may  be  ufeful;  but  here  the  mofl: 
neceflary  means  are,  relaxing  the  fpafms,  and  diflblving 
the  fluids. 

3.  Stimulants,  wherever  the  folids  are  over-ftretched, 
or  wherever,  from  other  caufes,  they  are  rendered  tender 
and  friable,  ruptura  proxima,  as  it  is  called,  are  contra- 
indicated.  This  they  are  in  all  cafes  where  the  fluids  are 
remarkably  thin  and  acrid.  Here  I  have  in  view  two 
cafes.  Cachexy  and  Scurvey.  By  the  former,  if  Phyfi- 
cians  mean  any  thing  at  all,  they  generally  mean  ob- 
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ftruftions  in  the  lower  belly,  where,  in  many  cafes.  Sti- 
mulants would  rather  haVe  the  effed  of  fixing  the  obftruc- 
tion,  and  deftroying  the  part,  from  tearing  the  folids 
already  over-flretched,  and  rendered  friable  by  acrimony^ 
This  gives  a  caution  to  what  ,we  faid  of  the  ufe  of  Sti- 
mulants formerly  in  Cachexy.  In  the  Scurvy,  where 
the  fluids  are  fo  acrid  as  to  have  eroded  the  vefTels,  being 
poured  out,  and  have  caufed  Obftrudions,  Stimulants  are 
entirely  hurtfuL  We  do,  indeed,  fometimes  ufe  Stimu- 
lants in  this  difeafe,  but  they  are  of  fuch  nature  as  only 
to  promote  fome  excretions,  without  producing  motions, 
and  extending  their  efFeds  over  the  whole  of  the  fyftem. 
In  general,  I  may  obferve,  that  I  do  not  extend  what  I 
have  faid  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  contra-indic&tion  of  Sti- 
mulants, to  their  efFefts  on  the  fecretions. 

REMARKS  with  regard  to  the  USE  of  STIMU- 
LANTS. 

The  frequent  ufe  of  Stimulants  deftroys  the  tone  of 
the  moving  fibres,  and  diminifhes  the  mobility  of  thp 
rervous  fluid.  Whatever  may  be  in  this  laft  effect, 
there  is  one  obfervation  which  ferves  to  confirm  the  firft ; 
Nature  feems  to  have  adapted  our  organs  to  the  relifh  of 
ibe  mild  and  bland,  for  fuch  are  the  fubftances  we  em- 
iploy  in  food,  and  univerfally  has  flie  given  us  an  averfion  i 
to  the  poignant  and  flimulant.  With  regard  to  the  mild 
and  bland,  with  them  no  perfon  is  naturally  palled,  but 
there  are  always  inftances,  through  the  whole  of  life, 
of  perfons  entertaining  an  averfion  for  the  Stimulant. 
Medicines  are  diftinguifhed  as  aftive,  acrid  fubftances,  and 
an  averfion  to  fuch  is  univerfaMy  eftablifhed,  and  there- 
Fore  Stimulants  are  fuited  to  the  body  as  medicines,  but, 
in  the  main,  they  are  hurtful  to  the  fyftem,  and  tend  to 
deftroy  its  tone.  Hence,  then,  we  (hould  avoid  Stimn 
lants  as  much  as  pofllble,  fmce,  to  produce  their  firll 
efFeft,  they  always  require  a  ftronger  and  flronger  dofe ; 
fo  that,  at  laft,  fo  much  is  neceflary  as  will  deftroy  the 
tone  of  the  ftomach,  and  that  of  the  whole  fyftem.  In 
the  firft  pan  of  life.  Nature  has  wifely  given  us  moft 
averfion  to  thefe,  as  then  they  would  be  moft  hurtful, 
and,  before  the  natural  duration  of  life  wa^  at  an  end, 
would  require  to  be  given  in  fuch  quantity  as  would 
totally  deftroy  us :  in  the  latter  part  of  life  we  come  to 
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clifli  them  more,  as  then  the  time  we  have  to  live  is  fliort- 
,  and,  confequently  the  danger  lefs. 
As  to  their  ule,  therefore,  in  general,  we  ought,  wher- 
ever they  are  neceffary,  to  begin  with  fmall  doles;  fo  that 
tif  a  long  continuance  of  them  is  neceffary,  we  may  increafe 
tthe  dofe  without  danger.  Whatever  difeafe  requires  Stimu- 
llants,  we  at  firlTreap  good  effefts  from  them,  but  afterwards, 
from  habit,  thefe  effetls  are  deftroyedi  Hence,  then,  when 
\we  can,  we  ought  frequently  to  interrupt  their  exhibition, 
lin  order  to  interrupt  the  habit  by  which  their  efFe6ls  are  loft. 
iNothing  is  more  common  than  Phyficians  prefcribing  a  me- 
cdicine  for  years,  ^c.  but  certainly  it  would  be  much  better  to 
ccrder  an  intermiffionj  and  perhaps  by  this  means  we  ftiould 
sattain  our  effefit  better  at  the  laft,  and  befides  could  fre- 
cquently  recur  to  the  fame  courfe  with  advantage. 

There  is,  however,  one  exception  fo  this  rule  of  begin- 
ining  with  fmall  dofes,  and  that  is,  wherever  a  fudden  effe6t 
iis  to  be  pioduced.  This  I  have  frequently  feen  in  the  ufe 
tof  Opiates;  where  confiderable effefts  might  have  been  cer- 
ttainly  obtained  by  a  full  dofe  at  firft,  which  could  not  be 
jattained  by  fmall  ones  frequently  repeated  and  ehcreafed. 
'This  exception  moft  generally  takes  place  with  regard  to 
^Stimulants,  which  aQ:  as  antifpafmodic* 

The  principal  purpofes  of  Stimulants  have  been  now 
marked  out,  but  thefe  effefls  are  feldom  obtained  by  the  Sti- 
Irraulants,  we  are  to  talk  gf.    Debility  is  much  better  reme- 
died by  cold  air,  cold  bath,  exercife^  diet,  ^c.    Thefe,  in- 
deed, might  be  called  Stimuli,  but  furely  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  thefe,  and  the  ftimulant  medicines  we  are  to 
t  talk  of;  fo  that  unlefs  very  immediate  effe6:s  are  wanted, 
thefe  mull  be  laid.alide  ;  for  by  the  means  jufl  now  menti- 
oned, we  fhall  obtain  the  fame  effeSs,  much  more  durably, 
,nd  with  much  lefs  hurt  to  the  fyftem.   ,Hence  the  ufe.  of 
Stimulants  has  declined  of  late,  and  does  fo  daily,  and  ma- 
!ny  are  marked  in  our  Catalogue,  which  are  difregarded  in 
practice,  and  known  only  in  our  Difpenfatory  lifts. 

FOUNDATION  of  STIMULANT  VIRTUE 
in  SENSIBLE  QUALITIES. 
In  general,  a  Stimulant  virtue  is.  difcovered  by  a  ftrong 
;tafte,  and  odour ;  and  all  fubftances,  which  make  a  ftrong 
impreflion  on  our  fenfes,  may  be  confidered  as  fuch.  It  is 
difficult  to  diftinguifli  them  all  here ;  as  fome  of  thefe  may 
be  fedative,  and  fome  antifpafmodic  j  but  even  thefe  have 
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always  more  or  lefs  of  a  ftimulant  virtue.  From  fragrancy 
of  odour,  or  even  ftrong  poignancy,  we  are  not  immediate- 
ly to  infer  a  ftimulant  quality.  Fragrancy  of  odour  often 
depends  on  the  volatility  of  a  fmall  part  of  the  whole;  Poig- 
nancy on  the  extreme  volatility  of  the  part,  which  may  be  in 
fo  inconfiderable  quantity,  as  to  be  a  medicine  of  little  vir- 
tue, though  at  the  fame  time  fo  volatile,  as  in  this  manner 
to  affe<5l  our  fmell.  From  an  acrid  tafte  more  is  to  be  infer- 
red.  However,  here  we  muft  be  aware,  that  from  the  ope- 
ration on  the  tongue,  we  cannot  always  judge  of  what  it 
will  be  in  the  ftomach.  Some  medicmes  which  are  not 
acrid,  will  feem  fedative  to  the  tongue,  and  within  the  fto- 
mach prove  ftimulant ;  and  again,  fomc  are  ftimulant  to  the 
tongue,  which  prove  fedative  in  the  ftomach.  Diff'erent 
Stimulants  have  different  qualities,  which  poflibly  might  be 
difcerned  by  a  diflference  of  acrid  tafte.  This  we  refer  to 
particulars,  as  we  are  not  in  a  ftate  to  give  any  general  rules 
with  regard  to  it. 

We  ftiall  next  equire  into 

What  PART  the  STIMULANT  VIRTUE  is  lodged. 
Very  univerfally  in  the  eflentlaloil  of  plants.    The  faline 
part  of  plants  is  not  remarkably  ftimulant.  Wherever, 
therefore,  we  have  means  of  difcovering  eflential  oil,  we 
alfo  in  fome  meafure  have  the  power  of  judging  of  a  ftimu- 
lant virtue.    Here  we  are  apt  to  be  deceived.    We  muft  not 
imagine,  that  becaufe  a  plant  gives  ouf  an  eftential  oil  by 
diftillation,  that  thefe  plants  are  ftimulant ;  for  many  fuch 
are  of  a  very  mild  nature.    Again,  fubftances  acrid  to  the 
tafte  give  out  a  mild  oil ;  as  that  of  Cloves,  hence  the  acri- 
mony would  feem  not  always  to  refide  in  the  efiential  oil.  It 
is  faid  to  be  lodged  in  a  refin,  which  I  conterrd  is  the  fame 
thing ;  as  the  medical  virtue  of  thefe  depends  on  an  eften- 
tial oil. ,  Acrimony  often  feems  to  be  lodged  in  a  gummy 
matter]-  foluble  in  water.    The  acrid  part  is  faid  to  be  eX' 
tremely  volatile,  and  not  to  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  effpn 
tial  oil ;  as  in  the  Siliquofte,  Muftard,  and  others  of  the 
Crefs  kind ;  in  which  it  is  fuppfed  the  acrimony  is  not 
lodged  in  the  eftential  oil,  but  in  a  fubtile  volatile  part  diff"u 
fible,  in  water.    But  I  find  that,  on  proper  examinatIon,j| 
an  effential  oil  may  be  obtained  from  thefe,  containing  alU 
their  acrimony ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  their  acrimo-* 
ny  is  lodged  in  an  efli^ntial  oil;  though  that  be  extremely- 
volatile,  and  in  fome  meafure  mixed  with  water.  Becauf< 
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'le  acrid  part  is  fometimes  fixed,  fome  think  it  is  not  in  the 
irentia!  oil.  This  is  not  conclufive,  as  fome  oils  are  fixed, 
loot  rifing  with  water  or  boiling  alcohol  ;  e,  g.  Cloves  a  ve- 
acrid  I'libftances,  gives  over  a  very  mild  oil,  even  with  al- 
[lohol,  and  leaves  in  the  diftilling  veflel  an  acrid  extrafl,  of 
oonfiderable  virtue,  and  too  much  negle£led  in  the  pra8:ice 
ff  Phyfic,  which  probably  has  its  virtue  depending  on  an 
Fential  oil ;  tho'  fome  think  it  refides  in  a  gummy  matter. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  TREATMENT. 

Moft  properly,  and  very  univerfally,  are  our  acrid  Stimu- 
Imts  to  be  extracted  by  alcohol.    In  fome  it  may  be  extract- 
Id  by  water,  but  there  is  a  fufpicion,  that  the  fame  impreg- 
lation  is  not  to  be  obtained  as  by  alcohol.  We  fhould  firft 
Itgeft  with  the  alcohol,  and  then  concentrate  oui  impreg- 
iition,  by  diftilling  off  part  of  the  alcohol.    By  this  means, 
liuch  purer  and  finer  oils  are  to  be  obtained  than  any  in  the 
i  iops.    Dr.  Boerhaave  dire£ts  this  method  for  Saffron  j  but 
may  be  applied  to  many  other  plants. 
There  is  a  very  common  preparation  in  the  fhops,  viz.  an 
npregnation  of  eflential  oil  with  water,  in  what  is  called 
[iftiiled  waters.    This  impregnation  with  water  is  not  al- 
ways obtained,  and  the  oil  is  often  fo  fixed  as  not  to  rife» 
lliltho'  the  ftimulant  power  may  reftde  in  the  particular  part 
the  plant,  yet  we  often  find  the  fubftance  of  fuch  tex- 
Iri^e,  that  we  cannot  procure  its  elTentiHl  oil,  without  giving 
core  acrimony  than  before  ;  which,  tho'  not  a  formal  em- 
/reuma,  is  ofien  fo  great,  as  to  render  the  medicine  unfit 
rr  internal  ufe.    All  this  would  lead  us  to  ufe  our  Stimu" 
nts  in  fiibftance,  fince  we  find  there  is  in  the  plant  a  virtue 
|t>t  to  be  procured  by  any  extrafit,  and,  in  many  cafes,  we 
I  n  make  a  better  folution  in  our  ftomach  than  any  where 
fe.    Wirh  regard  to  ufing  the  Stimulants  in  fubftance,  we 
ift  be  aware  of  the  method  of  preparing  them  ;  for,  in 
ring  and  powdering,  the  volatile  part,  and,  with  it,  the 
[irtues  are  often  loft  ;  fo  that,  indeed,  it  feems  to  be  a  doubt 
lether  Stimulants  ihould  be  exhibited  in  this  manner.  H 
se  oil  is  of  a  fixed  nature,  there  may  be  cafes  where  this 
2thod  is  preferable,  and  fome  Stimulants  1  have  often  feen 
I  fwer  in  this  manner  better  than  any  other  way. 

PARTICULAR  STIMULANTS. 
'After  having  faid  that  every  fubftance,  which  had  fmell 
tafte,  might  be  reckoned  a  Stimulant  j  you  v^'vW  ealily  fee 
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they  muft  be  of  great  variety.  Perhaps  we  have  already  de- 
livered their  virtues,  but  there  is  a  greater  variety  and  diffe- 
rence in  quality,  than  is  commonly  imagined.  Many  Eva- 
cuants  and  Atifpafmodics  have  been  introduced  under  thii 
title  by  Materia  Medica  writers. 

In  my  lift,  I  have  followed,  in  arranging  my  plants,  the 
botanical  analogy,  and  then  that  of  the  fenfible  qualities^ 
At  firft,  I  had  fet  down  a  lift  of  foflile  Stimulants,  but  I 
now  find  that  thefe  will  better  come  under  the  heads  of  An- 
tifpafmodics,  or  Evacuants.  Oppofitc  to  a  is  placed  the 
term 

V  E  R  T  I  C  I  LLAT^. 

This  is  a  very  natural  order,  well  known  among  the  Bo- 
tanifts,  and  a  very  complete  [one  ;  eafily  known,  as  tliey  a- 
gree  in  many  common  marks.  Their  virtues  are  very  much 
in  common,  and  might  be  given  in  very  few  words,  but  that 
Materia  Medica  writers  have  diftinguifhed,  and,  as  ufual, 
diftributed  their  virtues.  To  this  I  have  had  a  view  in  the 
blank  fpaces  left  between  fome  of  this  lift,  intending  in  one 
to  comprehend  the  Cephalic,  ^c.  In  general,  all  are  anti-| 
fpafmodic,  and  may  be  ufeful  in  frigidis  cerebri  morbis.  AI| 
may  be  antifpafmodic  in  aff^eftions  of  the  breaft,  may  ftimu-' 
late  the  ftomach,  and  be  antifpafmodic  there,  may  ftimulate 
the  fyllem  in  general,  and  be  alexipharmic.  Some,  how-| 
ever,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  each  of  thefe  heads,  and  dif 
tributed  accordingly,  according  to  the  method  of  Materi\ 
Medica  writers  ;  my  firft  fet  are  the 

CEPHALIC    VE  RTI  C  I  LL  AT^. 

Thefe  are,  in  general,  grateful  to  the  nerves,  exciting  thj 
nervous  power,  and  adapted  to  all  cold  difeafes  of  theheac 
Lethargy,  Apoplexy,  Paify,  ^c.  Weaknefs  of  Sight,  Gic 
dinefs,  and  Weaknefs  of  Memory,  and  many  other  difeafed 
All  this  I  give  you  as  an  inftance  of  the  method  in  whicl 
Materia  Medica  writers  lavifti  out  their  virtues.  In  genera( 
they  are  ranged  in  alphabetical  order,  except  where  two  coij 
refponding  fpecies  are  put  together. 

B  E  T  O  N  I  C  A,    B  E  T  O  N  Y. 

Materia  Medica  writers,  in  fpite  of  the  want  of  fenfibj 
qualities,  or  teftimony  of  Phyficians,  have  been  lavifli 
their  virtues.    Geoffroy  gives  us  a  catalogue,  about  a  pat 
long,  merely  on  the  virtues  of  Bctony.    After  all,  very  lil 
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virtue  is  found  in  it.    It  is  a  mild  Sternutatory,  and,  as 
hh,  will  be  mentioned  in  the  ciafs  of  Errhines.    It  has 
n  faid  to  be  hypnotic  and  anodyne,  by  Pauli ;  and,  by 
!  ter  authority,  Bartholine.    Not  any  fuch  virtue  appears 
ithe  Bark,  or  leaves.    The  root  is  an  acrid,  emetic  fub- 
nce,  and  perhaps  may  contain  virtues  of  fome  confequence. 
oe  rerojitLa  is  Joined  by  Cartheufer  in  the  fame  feftion  with 
ony,  though  of  a  different  natural  order,  and  fenfible 
lities.    Perhaps  he  was  led  unto  this  by  confufion  of 
es,  as  the  Betony  has  been  called  Vetonica.    This  con- 
aon  of  names  has,  perhaps,  alfo  occafioned  a  confufion  of 
tues. 

MELISSA,  BALM. 

Many  virtues  have  been  attributed  to  this.    In  fenfible 
klities  it  is  tl^e  weakeft  of  its  clafs.    It  gives  a  weak  dif- 
d  water,  and  a  weak  folution. 

iVENDULA,  MAJORANA,  MARUM  VULG. 
iigSMARINUS  :  LAVENDER,  MARJORAM, 
yiASTiC,  ROSEMARY. 

All  thefe  yield  a  large  proportion  of  efTential  oil,  and  are 
a  fragrant  odour,  whence  their  afcribed  cephalic  virtue, 
ny  quantity  in  which  we  employ  them,  or  any  impreg- 
(ion  which  we  obtain  from  them,  their  virtues  are  not  re- 
rkable.  Wherever  the  virtue  depends  on  efTential  oil,  it 
y  prove  inflammatory,  and  hurt  the  flomach. 

COECHAS  ARABICA,  DICTAMNUS  CRETICUS. 
7RENCH  LAVENDER,  DITTANY  of  CRETE. 

\s  the  growth  of  warm  countries,  thefe  contain  more 
(id  efTential  oil,  and  more  powerful  virtues.    They  can- 
be  brought  into  this  part  of  the  world  without  lofing 
ch  of  thefe  qualities,  fo  that  they  are  properiy  negledted 
our  fhops. 

CALAMINTHA,  CALAMINT; 

jfpecies  of  MelifTa,  which  fhould,  perhaps,  have  been 
ed  among  the  flomachics.  It  is  a  weak,  infignificant 
t.  - 
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PECTORAL   VERTI  CI  LLAT^. 

HYSSOPUS,  HEDERA-TERRESTRIS,  PULEGIUM. 
HYSSOP,  GROUND-IVY,  PENNY- ROYAL. 

Various  have  been  the  acceptations  of  the  term  Peftoral. 
I  mean  by  it,  fuch  as  have  the  power  of  promoting  the  fe 
cretion  of  mucus  in  the  bronchia.    In  innumerable  inftanc 
I  have  been  able  to  obferve  no  peroral  virtues  in  thefe,  i\ 
giving  no  relief  in  peroral  cafes  by  promoting  the  expefto 
ration.    Ground  Ivy  has  been  much  talked  of.    Some  tell  i 
it  will  alone  cure  difeafes  of  the  breaft,  and,  what  to 
feems  impofllble  but  by  the  Surgeons  inflrument,  an  Empyj 
ema.    I  can  find  no  foundation  for  thofe  properties.  HyL 
fop  is  a  medicine  of  more  virtue,  but  properly  now  neglef 
ed,  as  of  the  fame  clafs  of  the  more  attive  Pulegium.  Hyi 
fop  *  is  faid  to  prove  effefliual  to  dizzinefs,  when  foftenedi 
warm  water.    In  Ecchymofes,  Riolan  goes  fo  far  as  to  faj 
it  fucks  the  blood  out  of  the  part,  which  was  feen  on  ti 
cloth.    You  fee  how  difficult  it  is  to  truft  Materia  MediJi 
writers,    I  have  tried  Hyflbp  in  fuch  cafes,  and  found 
other  effe£l  than  from  the  applicatrion  of  any  other  aromatil 
Pulegium  is  a  powerful  Antifpafmodic,  but  has  little  peftj 
ral  virtue.    It  is  faid  to  have  been  ufcful  in  the  Chin-cougl 
which  is  a  difeafe  purely  fpafmodic,  where,  from  its  zni 
fpafmodie  virtue,  it  may  be  of  advantage.    Some  woml 
have   their   menfes  with  difficulty,  which  have  fpafr 
^c.  excited  in  their  ftomach,  where  I  have  found  PennJ 
royal  tea  to  be  of  real  fervice.    Hence  I  have  placed  it  nc 
to,  and  perhaps  it  fhould  ftand  in,  the  next  divifion. 

STOMACHIC    VERTI  CI  LLATiE.J 

MENTHA  SATIVA  &  NEPETA,  COMMON 
CATMINT,  are  confidered  as  Stomachics,  but  are  we 

MENTHA  PIPERITIS,  PEPPER  MINT. 

This  is  a  chief  Aromatic  and  Stimulant,  and  one  of 
few  fubftances  for  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  the  att^ 


*  In  one  of  the  original  copies  no  mention  is  made  of 
virtue  in  dizzinefs,  which  word,  I  apprehend,  was  miftjf' 
for  difcufs.  The  whole  fentcnce  ftands  thus  :  "  Hyi  , 
"  when  foftened  with  warm  water,  is  faid  efTedlually, 
*•  difcufs  Ecchymofes.    Riolan  goes  fo  far,  ^f." 
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)n  of  the  Botanifts.  It  is  one  of  the  moil  fubtile  and  pe- 
trating  of  its  clafs.  Its  a6tion  is  quick  and  vivid,  and  as 
lickly  difFufed  over  the  fyftem  as  any  I  know.  There  is  a 
ifcrence  in  the  a£lion  of  Stimuli-,  fome  a£t  on  the  part  to 
nich  they  are  immediately  applied  ;  fome,  like  tlie  Pepper- 
mt,  do  not  affeO:  that  part  fo  peculiarly,  but  in  a  more 

Iual  manner  extend  their  a«£tion  over  the  fyftem.  Thofe 
lich  aft  chiefly  on  the  part  to  which  they  are  firft  applied, 
;  apt  to  excite  inflammation.  The  Mentha  piper  itis^  as  not 
ving  this  inconvenience,  is  a  valuable  medicine.  Its  vir- 
;s  are,  to  be  antifpafmbdic  in  the  ftomach,  and,  in  fome 
;afure,  over  the  fyftem. 
The  fpear-mint,  and  other  fpecies,  have  all  the  fame 
alities,  only  in  lefs  degree ;  are  lefs  extenfive  in  their  ac^ 
n,  and  more  apt  to  produce  inflammation.  The  Pule- 
tnty  in  a  dry  foil,  comes  neareft  to  the  Pepper-mint.  Ne- 
a  approaches  to  the  Mint  in  appearance  and  virtues.  All, 
u  fee,  are  antifpafmodic,  whence  you  underftand  their 
machic  quality.  I  can  fee  no  foundation  for  the  Aftrin- 
rncy  afcribed  to  Mint,  much  lefs  for  its  anti-venereal  qua- 
iies,  it  being,  as  pofleffing  fuch,  fuppofed  to  reftrain  the 
minal  fecretion,  and  its  irregular  excretion  in  no6turnal 
Mlutions.  As  fuch  cafes  occur,  at  leaft  to  me,  in  lax, 
joveable  fyftems,  I  have  found  Antifpafmodics,  efpecially 
lamphire,  ufeful  ;  and,  pofllbly.  Pepper-mint,  if  it  could 
rendered  as  durable  in  its  operation,  might  have  much 
it  fame  effMsft.  Here  is  an  inftance  of  the  weaknefs  of 
lateria  Medica  writers,  in  coUefting  the  virtues  of  plants, 
imon  Pauli  fays,  that  if  a  vein  of  the  foot  be  cut,  and  the 
r.rt  immerfed  in  decoftion  of  Mint,  no  blood  will  flow 
lom  the  orifice.  Nobody  can  doubt  but  that  the  vein  was 
jproperly  opened.  This  fl^iews  the  frail  foundation  on  which 
and  many  of  the  virtues  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

^ARUM    SYRIAC.    SATUREIA,  SERPILLUM, 
THYMUS.— SYRIAN  MASTIC,  SAVORY,  MO- 
*THER  of  THYME,  THYME. 

'  Thefe  four  are  not  peculiarly  adapted  to  any  particular 
art  of  the  body.  Thefe  e  the  moft  acrid  and  confidera- 
'e  Stimulants  of  the  clafs,  good  Antifpafmodics  in  the 
omach,  but  more  liable  to  produce  inflammation.  The 
vo  firfl:  are  the  moft  penetrating  of  them.  The  Serpillunt 
the  warmeft  our  climate  affords.  In  flight  infufion,  as 
ea,  it  is  grateful  to  the  ftomach.  This  ftiewed  me  the  dif- 
ference 
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ference  of  Indian  teas  from  warm  water,  which,  of  itfelf, 
has  relaxing  effefts,  which  may  be  obviated  by  this,  and 
other  fuch  Aromatics.  Serpillum  affords  an  agreeable  dif- 
tilled  wat^T,  which  fhould  be  in  common  ufe  ;  it  is  more 
durable,  but  lefs  aflive  and  penetrating  than  Pepper-mint. 
The  Thyme  is  Icfs  aromatic,  and  contains  lefs  efTcntial  oil, 
with  more  bitternefs,  and  more  manifeft  afti  ingency.  Its 
xik  in  rr^edicine  is  not  afcertained.  It  is  commonly  men- 
tioned as  alexipharmic,  but  on  what  grounds  is  dubious, 

SALVIA,    CHAlVl^DRIS,    SCORDIUM :  SAG" 
GERMANDER,    WATER  GERMANDER. 

Thefe  are  commonly  faid  to  be  alexipharmic,  the  mean 
ing  of  which  is  not  clear.  That  they  are  ufeful  in  promo 
ting  fweat,  may  be  in  common  with  them,  and  others  o 
the  clafs  when  given  with  much  warm  water.  That  th 
expel  the  morbific  matter  of  contagion,  or  of  Fevers,  I  wi 
not  allow,  as  I  do  not  underfland  it.  Chamasdris  enters  in 
to  our  gout  powders.  That  fuch  a  bitter  aromatic  may  b 
uleful  I  will  not  deny ;  but  how  it  comes  to  prevent  the  a 
pearance  of  the  gout  in  the  extremities,  we  lhall  talk  of  whe 
we  come  to  the  other  ingredients  which  enter  our  gout  po 
der. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  plants  I  have  found  hurtful  by  long  co 
tinuance.  From  the  ufe  of  fage-tea,  I  have  feveral  tim 
obferved  a  flifFnefs  of  the  eyes  enfue,  xhepalpebra  not  mo 
ing  on  the  ball  of  the  eye,  and  the  eye  liable  to  fuffufion  a 
inflammation.  There  are  many  other  bitter  plants  to  who 
this  quality  has  been  afcribed. 

Oppofite  to  b  ftands  the  title 

2.  UMBELLATE. 

This  order  is  as  entire  and  flriflly  natural  as  any  oth 
Here  the  botanical  analogy,  applied  to  the  Materia  Me 
does  not  anfwer  well.    All  that  are  fet  down,  are  fa;e  a 
innocent ;   but  there  are  many  of  the  fame  clafs,  which 
know  to  be  of  a  poifonous  nature.    The  former  order  m 
tioned,  the  Verticillata,  and  the  following,  the  SiliqM 
have  no  exceptions  of  this  kind.    The  whole  of  thoie  t 
orders  have  more  of  a  common  property,  and  none  of  th 
have  a  poifonous  quality.    This  is  not  the  cafe  in  the  L 
bellaia,  where  it  would' be  dangerous  to  pufh  the  botani 
analogy  beyond  thofc  fubflances  which  we  have  experien 
I  have  fet  down  here  moft  of  this  clafs,  which  are  cmplo 
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n  medicine.    In  this  lift  I  have  chofen  to  fet  down  only 
nofe  which  are  more  fimply  ftimulant ;  without  any  eva- 
uant  or  antifpafmodic  qualities.    Of  moft  of  thofe  fet  down, 
he  part  in  ufe,  and  in  which  their  virtue  refides,  is  the  feed, 
imagine  moft  of  the  feeds  of  the  Umbellatd;  are  of  the  fame 
;ind,  but  of  this  am  not  certain,  but  at  any  rate  the  analo- 
-^y  cannot  be  drawn  to  the  leaves  and  roots.    The  Coriander 
eeds  are  agreeably  aromatic,  but  come  from  a  plant  foetid, 
ind  fufpeOted  of  polfonous  qualities.    This  has  made  peo- 
ble  afraid  of  the  feeds,  but  praflice  (hews  that  they  -are  per- 
"eeflly  innocent,  when  freed  from  any  tairft  of  the  odour  of 
1-he  leaves.    What  is  the  effeft  of  the  leaves  of  the  plants, 
ss  not  known.    Some  of  the  leaves  have  lefs  acrimony  than 
h.he  feeds.    The  leaves  of  the  Daucus  Creticus,  and  the  roots 
of  the  Fcenicuhitn,  are  neither  of  them  remarkably  acrid. 

There  are  four  plants  in  this  lift  whofe  roots  are  remarka- 
bly medicated,  viz.  the  Angelica,   Levi/licum,  Pimpinella 
^(axifraga,  zx\A  Sefeli  MaJJilienfe* .    The  roots  of  thefe  four 
contain  much  of  a  warm  aromatic  reftn,  which  they  a'Tbrd 
in  an  elegant  form,  when  wounded  in  the  fpring  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  lamented,  that  pains  are  not  taken  to  colle*^  our  native 
■refins  of  this  kind.    The  Pimpinella  faxifraga  ftands  in  the 
alexipharmic  powder  of  Stahl,  fo  much  commended  by  him 
and  his  followers.    For  my  part,  1  am  uncertain  as  to  its 
ufe,  but  certainly  it  might  be  applied  to  ufeful  purpofes. 
The  feeds  of  the  Umbellate  are  what  are  chiefly  known  in 
medicine.    Thefe  have  all  one  common  virtue.    They  are 
all  in  the  common  language  carminative,  i.  e.  antifpafmodic 
\m  the  prima  via,  aftifting  digeftion,  relieving  head-achs  ari- 
ffingfrom  crudity,  difpelhng  flatulencies,  and  curing  cholics. 
'Thefe  virtues  are  certainly  real,  depending  on  an  eflential 
•  oil  manifeft  in  all  thefe  plants,  which  is  remarkably  aroma- 
t  tic,  without  acrimony,  or  fufpicion  of  being  of  an  inflam- 
imatory  nature,  and  are,  therefore,  the  fafeft  of  the  aromata 
>  we  can  ufe  in  thefe  intentions.    As  natives  of  Europe,  they 
1  feem  intended  by  nature  for  thefe  cold  climates,  where  there 
is  fo  great  a  tendency  to  inflammation.    Hence  they  are  ve- 
'  ry  proper  condiments  for  animal  food.    For  which  we  impro- 
;  perly  iubftltute  the  aromata  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  which  are 
t  defigned  for  vegetable  aliment,  and  are  of  an  acrid  inflam- 
matory nature. 

The 

*  In  another  Copy,  the  Hippofelimtm  is  mentioned,  inftead 

of  the  Sefdi  Majfilienfe. 
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The  feeds  of  the  Umbellata  feem  peculiarly  adapted  in  the 
cafe  of  children.    Thefe,  from  the  acefcency  of  their  milk^  i 
are  liable  to  cholic  pains.    Spirits,  and  weak  punch,  are  of-  ' 
ten  very  improperly  employed  by  the  nurfes.    Anife  feeds 
are  vei-y  effeftual  for  the  purpofe,  as  they  a8:  in  an  inconfi- 
derable  fmall  dofe,  and  therefore  are  fafe,  either  as  they  are 
not  in  hazard  of  inducing  bad  habits,  or  ftimulating  too 
much.    Thefe  are  their  real  virtues.    Many  others  are  at- 
tributed to  them.    They  are  faid  to  encreafe  the  milk  of 
j^nrfes.    They  do,  indeed,  come  off  unchanged  in  it,  and 
foiTietimes,  by  condiment  of  this  kind,  given  to  the  nurfes, 
I  have  leen  them  fo  far  conve)  cd  to  chiidrtn,  who  laboured 
under  Cholics  (eithei  from  their  natural  diipolition,  or  from 
the  nature  of  the  milk)  as  to  obviate  entirely  thefe  com- 
plaints.   It  may  be  fuppofed  that  as  they  pafs  unchanged, 
they  may  flimulate  the  excretories,  iind  give  milk  ;  but  for 
my  part,  I  think  this  is  injudicioufly  attempted,  by  any  thing 
but'propernourifliment,  and  if  this  fails,  the  complaint  lies, 
too  deep  for  any  medicine,  by  flimulating  the  excretories,  to 
liave  effeft.    They  are  faid  to  be  diuretic,  and  the  Daucus 
Jylvejlris  has  been  employed  for  this  efFe£t ;  but  I  could  never, 
even  in  confiderable  dofes,  obferve  its  diuretic  virtues. 
Though  it  may  be  faid  that  it  pafles  unchanged,  yet  its  jii- 
■mulus  is  fo  fmall  that  it  would  not  produce  the  effedl,  much 
lefs  in  the  fmall  quantity  in  which  it  is  given  ;  and  befides, 
I  doubt  the  fa£l  alleged,  of  its  pafling  unchanged.  Many 
others  of  the  fame  clafs  are  faid  to  be  diuretic,    .^s  anti? 
fpafmodics,  they  may  be  ufeful  in  relieving  the  fymptoms  of 
Gravel  in  the  kidneys,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  fpaf- 
modic  affection.    This  is  an  inflance  of  the  method  I  would 
chufe,  in  endeavouring  to  find  out  the  myfterious  virtues  ap- 
plied to  medicines.    Thefe  feeds,  as  diuretic,  are  faid  to  be 
pefitoral,    I  believe  that  if  they  were  diuretic,  they  might 
alfo  promote  the  fecretion  of  mucus  in  the  lungs  ;  but  as  I 
fufpeft  their  diuretic  virtues,  much  more  mufl:  I  do  this. 
Here  I  would  give  you  a  caution  niz.  that  furely  in  inflam- 
matory caies,  the  mifchief  they  would  do  by  their  ftimulant 
quality  from  their  elTential  oil,  would  do  much  more  tha 
compenfate  any  good  they  might  effed  from  their  evacuan 
virtue.    Several  of  this  tribe  have  been  called  Emmenagogue 
When  I  come  to  the  operation  of  thefe  medicines,  I  flial 
fhew,  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  medicine  fpecifically  ftimu 
lating  the  uterus.    As  being  of  the  VerticiUaia,  they  may 
from  their  antifpafmodic  virtue,  be  accidentally  ufeful,  ii 

fpafms 
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fpafms  of  the  uterus.  With  little  judgment  have  thefe  fetds 
been  diftinguiftied  into  the  Calida  majora  and  minora.  The 
Fceniculuniy  though  one  of  the  mildefl:,  is  ranked  among  the 
majora  ;  the  Daucus  Creticus,  though  one  of  the  moft  acrid, 
amons;  the  minora.  What  is  precifely  the  rank  of  the  diffe- 
rent fpecies,  here  mentioned,  is  not  afcertained.  It  will  not 
be  difficult  to  do  it  from  their  tafte,  and  the  quantity,  and 
the  acrimony  of  their  eflential  oil. 
Oppofite  to  c  is  placed  the  title 

^.  s  I  L I  a.u  O  S  ^. 

This  is  another  natural  order,  without  any  exception  from 
fome  of  them  having  poifonous  or  deleterious  qualities,  and 
in  general  more  exaftly  agreeing  in  quality,  than  the  plants 
of  any  other  natural  order.    1  have  confined  myfelf  to  thofe 
which  ftand  in  our  difpenfalory  lifts.    The  others,  as  con- 
taining lefs  of  the  common  virtue,  are  neglected.  They 
are  all  fubftances  of  acrimony,  and  fo  are  properly  ranked 
among  the  Stimulants ;  but  this  acrimony  is  in  fo  frnall  a 
quantity,  as  to  be  fo  eafily  diflipated  by  boiling,  that  many 
of  them  enter  into  our  food,  and  are  properly,  in  thefe  nor- 
thern climates,  employed  as  condiments  with  our  animal 
food  *.    The  fhare  thefe  fubftances  have  in  aliment,  I  have 
formerly  mentioned.    As  Medicines,  they  aO:  fuddenly  and 
powerfully,  and  their  Stimulus  is  quickly  diffufed,  fo  that 
they  are  ufeful  in  all  thofc  cafes  where  the  motion  of  the  ner- 
vous power  is  languid,  weak,  or  obftrufted,  as  in  paralytic 
and  apopleftic  cafes ;  where  I  have  found  no  Stimulus  better 
(as  I  formerly  obferved)  than  a  litth  Muftard.    Habit  wears 
off  thefe  effects,  and  I  have  frequently  feen  Horfe-radifli, 
when  Muftard  failed,  fubftituted  with  ad  van  .age.   Ufed  in- 
ternally for  any  length  of  time,  their  effects,  through  habit, 
come  to  be  trivial.    Externally  they  are  ufed  with  better  ef- 
feft,  as  we  can  encreafe  their  power,  by  encreafing  the  fur- 
face  to  which  they  are  applied;  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  it 
with  its  proper  qualities  in  that  powdery  form,  which  is  here 
neceffary-    They  have  likewife  an  inconvenience,  that,  re- 
tained long  on  ihe  fkin,  they  are  apt  to  be  inflammatory, 
which  is  not  near  fo  ufeful  as  their  firft  extenfive  impreffion. 
In  moft  cafes  we  fliould  feek  for  the  firft  operation,  and  a- 
void  the  laft.  As  confined  to  a  particular  part  in  their  action, 

we 
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we  fhall  talk  of  them  under  the  head  of  Attrahentia.  They 
prove  particular  Stimuliy  not  from  any  fpecific  virtue,  but 
according  to  the  place  to  which  they  are  applied.    Thus,  in 
the  ftomach,  while  they  aft  as  promoting  digeftion  in  gene- 
ral, and  as  carminative  in  difpelling  crudities,  if  ftrong  they 
will  prove  emetic.    Accordingly  Muftard  and  Horfe-radifh 
are  employed  as  gentle  Emetics,  as  they  are  fubftances 
thrown  up  at  firft,  and  without  continuing  their  effefts. 
When  the  ftomach  is  once  fet  in  motion,  the  vomiting,  if 
that  be  found  neceffary,  may  be  continued  by  repeated 
draughts  of  warm  water,  or  with  fome  of  thefe  Stimuli  in  it. 
The  beft  method  of  exhibiting  Muftard,  as  a  vomit,  is,  firft 
to  give  a  table  fpoonful  of  it,  diffufed  in  a  glafs  of  warm 
water,  and  afterwards,  to  add  a  little  Muftard  to  every  fub- 
fequent  draught.  Others  are  fond  of  Horfe-radifti  in  a  ftrong 
infufton,  of  which  a  fpoonful  is  given  in  warm  water.  In 
my  opinion  the  Muftard  is  preferable  ;  for  the  Horfe-radifti, 
as  very  volatile,  lofes  its  virtue,  when  kept,  and,  even  in 
infufion,  is  liable  to  the  fame  inconvenience,  except  it  is 
performed  in  very  clofe  veffels  ;  nor  when- the  infufion  is  ob- 
tained, can  it  produce  the  efFefts  propofed  without  large  and 
naufeous  draughts  frequently  repeated.    If  the  emetic  vir- 
tue of  thefe  fubftances  does  not  take  place,  they  are  carried 
into  the  inteftines,  which  they  ftimulate,  and  promote  the 
evacuation  by  ftool.    In  order  to  obtain  the  purgative  effeft, 
the  feed  is  given  entire  ;  z.  e.  in  the  Muftard,  commonly  in 
the  dofe  of  a  table  fpoonful.    Of  the  fame  feed  powdered 
we  eould  not  give  3j.  without  vomiting,  whereas  I  have 
feen  even  two  table  fpoonfuls  unbruifed,  which  Is  3j.  given 
without  that  eftcQ:.    In  this  manner,  Muftard  feldom  fails 
to  move  the  belly,  and  anfwers  very  well  for  keeping  a  cof- 
tive  habit  regular.    Its  effefl  in  this  cafe  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain.   We  can  only  fuppofe,  that  it  is  not  extracted  in  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  in  the  ftomach  to  a6l  as  emetic,  but  is  car- 
ried into  the  inteftines,  whofe  contents  it  ftimulates  them  t 
difcharge,  in  confequence  of  its  quantity  and  fucceftive  ac 
tion.    Upon  the  fame  footing  it  may  go  farther  into  the  fyf 
tem,  before  it  has  exerted  any  Stimulus  fufficient  to  throw  i 
out  of  the  body.    If  given  entire  in  fuch  quantity  as  neithe 
to  vomit  nor  purge,  it  will  enter  into  the  blood  veftels 
where  it  is  direded  to  the  kidneys,  and  fliows  diuretic  pow 
ers.    All  diuretics,  by  proper  management,  may  be  render 
ed  diaphoretic.    If  the  furface  is  kept  warm,  the  medicin 
goes  off  by  the  (kin  ;  if  it  is  cool,  an  encreafe  of  urine  ' 
efFcfl:ed,  and  the  medicine  is  determined  to  a£l  upon  th 
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kidneys.  In  this  manner  fome  of  the  Siltqiiofa  have  been 
employed  as  fudorific,  and  a  muftard  whey  has  been  given 
for  this  purpofe.  Here,  as  depending  on  its  general  Stimulus^ 
the  warmth  of  the  whey  to  which  it  is  joined,  and  the  dia- 
phoretic regimen,  are  its  effe6ls  to  be  explained.  All  the 
SiljquoJ'a  are  fomewhat  of  the  fame  kind. 

In  confequence  of  their  diuretic  and  diaphoretic  powers, 
and  their  promoting  the  excretion  of  the  acrid  parts  of  our 
blood,  have  the  Siliqnojce  generally,  and  not  improperly, 
got  the  title  of  Antifcorbutic,  which  every  medicine  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be,  which  promotes  urine,  without  any  confidera- 
ble  heating  quality.    I'he  only  cure  of  Scurvy  is  from 
throwing  in  a  large  quantity  of  vegetable  aliment.  As 
this  clafs,  then,  are  ufed  in  food,  as  they  can  be  taken  in 
confiderable  quantity,  and  as  they  are  likewife  proper  as  me- 
dicine, they  are,  without  doubt,  peculiarly  adapted  to  this 
intention.    As  diuretic  and  diaphoretic,  it  is  probably  not 
without  reafon  they  are  called  pe£toral.    Something  feems 
to  be  in  common  with  the  furface  of  the  lungs  and  the  (kin; 
and  Dr.  Hales  has  fhown,  that  a  good  deal  of  what  we  call 
fenfible  perfpiration,  goes  off  by  that  organ.    As  then  the 
kidneys  have  an- intimate  connexion  with  the  furface  of  the 
body,  and  as  that  again  is  conne£ted  with  the  lung?,  it  is 
probable  that  medicines  which  ftimulate  the  kidneys  and 
Ikin  will  likewife  have  effeQ:  upon  the  lungs,  by  caufing 
fecretion  from  their  furface.    Although  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain, they  feem  to  have  a  power  of  ftimulating  the  mucous 
glands  of  the  lungs,  and  it  is  probable,  that  in  this  way 
they  are  fo  often  ufeful  in  difcafes  of  the  bread.  Externally- 
applied  to  the  excretory  du6ts  of  thefe  glands,  they  ftimu- 
late them>  and  hence  are  fo  often  mentioned  as  curing 
hoarfenefs.    Eruca  and  Eryfmum,  when  frefli,  are  famous 
for  this  ufe.    In  producing  this  eflrefl,  they  are  faid  to  add 
more  than  natural  clearnefs  to  the  voice :  Whence,  in 
French,  one  of  them  is  called  Herbe  aux  Chantres.  The 
method  of  ufing  them  is  to  make  them  into  a  fyrup,  a  fmall 
quantity  of  which  is  laid -on  the  tongue,  and  fwallowed 
flowly,  by  which  means  they  come  to  be  applied  to  the  mu- 
cous glands  of  the  Trachaa,  whence  we  may  fuppofe  their 
aftion  extended  to  the  Bronchia.    Thefe  virtues  I  have  had 
confirmed  by  experience,    but  have   not  confined  my- 
felf  to  the   E,ruca  or   Eryftmum,    but   have    ufed  the 
Horfe-radifli  with  the  fame  advantage.    Thefe  are  the 
common  virtues  of  the  order.  The  particular  fpecies  of  this 
order  only  differ  in  degree  of  virtue,  /.  e,  in  proportion  as 
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they  have  their  acrimony  more  or  lefs  in  comparifon  to  the 
other  parts.  With  regard  to  their  order  in  point  of  rtrength, 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  properly  determined  by  experiment. 
We  {hall  only  obferve,  that  the  Muftard,  as  a  feed,  the 
Horle-radilh,  as  a  root,  and  the  Scurvy-grafs,  as  a  plant, 
are  probably  the  (Irongeft  of  the  kind,  and  thofe  we  are  beft 
acquainted  with. 

The  virtue  of  thefe  Stimulants  (as  of  mofl:  other  clafles) 
are  not  accompanied  with  other  qualities,  Bitternefs,  Aftrin- 
gency,  ^c.  The  Siliquofie  have  indeed  a  bitternefs  in  com- 
mon to  the  whole  clafs,  from  their  peculiar  acrimony.  Some, 
Rowever,  are  faid  to  be  aftringcnt.  The  Burfa  pajloris  has 
been  faid  to  be  fo,  but,  upon  trial,  I  have  found  little  qua- 
lities in  it.  The  virtue  of  the  Siliquofie  is  not  only  more  in 
common,  but  more  equally  diffufed  over  the  plant,  than  in 
a.ny  order  1  know.  If  there  is  any  difl:in61:ion  to  be  made,  I 
think  the  ftrongefl  acrimony  is  lodged  in  the  feeds,  the 
next  ftrongeft  in  the  roots,  and  the  weakeft  in  the  leaves. 
Hence  thefe  laft  are  the  moft  proper  Antifcorbutics,  as  they 
can  be  thrown  in  both  as  a  food  and  as  a  medicine,  in  the 
greateft  quantity.  The  virtue  of  all  thefe  refides  in  a  very 
volatile  fubftance,  for  it  is  difBpated  in  drying.  When  frefh, 
this  volatile  principle  comes  over  from  the  plant,  in  diftilla- 
»Lon  with  water.  Hence  it  has  been  fuppofed  of  a  faline  na- 
ture, but  more  accurate  enquiry  now  fhews  us,  that  it  re- 
fides  in  an  effential  oil  of  this  peculiar  property,  that,  though 
extremely  volatile,  it  is  yet  fuperficially  heavier  than  water. 
It  remains  (for  I  have  not  tried  it)  to  enquire  whether  this 
oil  has  the  fame  volatility  when  feparate,  as  in  the  plant.  It 
muft  not  only  be  flopped  with  common  ftoppers,  but  kept 
with  water  under  ground.  It  may  be  a  fubtle  fpiritus  reftor, 
a  fmaller  portion  of  the  oil  that  is  thus  difpofed  to  fly  off. 
With  this  acrid,  volatile,  effential  oil,  thefe  plants  fhew 
they  alfo  contain  an  exprefled  oil,  which  is  not  only  a  curious 

in  chemiftry,  but  alfo  in  the  anatomy  of  the  plant,  and  | 
which  we  fhould  not  have  expected  d  priori.  Thefe  two  | 
oils  are  lodged  in  different  parts  of  the  feed,  otherwifc,  on  j 
expreffion,  a  part  of  the  effential  oil  would  always  come 
away  with  the  expreffcd. 

As  to  the  exhibition  of  thefe  fubftances,  they  always 
cu^ht  to  be  given  in  fubftance  entire,  efpecially  in  the  Scur- 
vy" in  order  that  we  may  give  a  vegetable  aliment  along  with 
our  medicine,  without  which  the  Scurvy  cannot  be  cured. 
The  effential  oil  of  the  plant,  though  diuretic,  ^c,  would 
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not  anfwer,  unlefs  alfo  the  exprefTed  oil  were  joined  with  it, 
in  the  entire  ftate,  to  aflift  in  affording  the  aliment  we  fpoke 
of;  and  I  am  perfuaded,  that  though  the  effential  oil  were 
never  fo  well  extrafted  and  preferved,  it  could  never  cure  the 
Scurvy.  Though  this  be  really  the  cafe,  yet  if  the  effential 
oil  could  be  extracted  at  a  moderate  expence,  or  give  a  flrong 
impregnation  to  fpirit,  it  might  ferve  for  other  purpofes  in 
which  thefe  medicines  were  recommended,  efpecially  in  pa- 
ralytic cafes.  In  the  mean  time,  we  know  no  other  pre- 
paration but  the  fyrup,  which  anfwers  not  only  for  hoarfe- 
nefs,  but  in  paralytic  cafes,  and,  as  I  have  feen,  in  peroral. 
In  making  this,  we  fhould  confine  ourfelves  to  the  feeds 
and  roots.  Horfc-radiih  is  the  moft  fit  of  any.  This  is  not 
fo  fucculent  as  that  it  can  be  extrafted  by  expreflion.  As  a 
very  volatile  fubjeft,  it  fhould  be  taken  frefh,  fcraped  down 
quickly,  and  let  fall  in  water,  to  prevent  the  efFefts  of 
air,  then  fhut  up  in  clofe  veffels,  and  fet  in  balneo,  and, 
after  {landing  there  for  fome  time,  be  taken  out,  and  expreP- 
fed  upon  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fugar,  with  which  it  may 
be  again  communicated  to  the  bath,  with  the  fame  precau- 
tions, and  afterwards  corked  up  in  fmall  veffels,  in  order 
that,  when  it  is  opened,  it  may  be  quickly  confumed,  and 
have  as  little  of  the  bad  effects  from  the  air  as  poffible- 
Oppofite  d  is  placed  the  term 

A   L    L    I    A    C   I  ^. 

Though  of  a  very  different  botanical  tribe,  I  have  fet 
thefe  down  immediately  after  the  Siliquofce^  as  agreeing  with 
them  very  much  in  medicinal  virtues  and  chemical  qualities. 
Even  in  fenfible  qualities  there  is  a  refemblance,  and  one  of 
the  Siliqiiofa  is  called  Alliacia,  from  its  alliaceo'us  odour. 
The  Aiiiacite  and  Siliquofa  agree,  too,  in  having  their  virtue 
refiding  in  a  volatile  principle,  and  in  having  that  volatile 
principle  refiding  in  an  effential  oil,  which  finks  in  water. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  the  AHiacia  contain  more  of  a 
mucilaginous  matter,  which,  when  their  acrimony  is  djffi- 
patcd  by  boiling,  fhews  more  of  a  nutritious,  and,  if  you 
will,  demulcent  quality.  Neither,  indeed,  is  their  acrimo- 
ny fo  volatile,  or  fo  immediately  aftive  as  that  of  the  former 
clafs,  nor  fo  extenfive  in  the  propagation  of  their  flimulus, 
if  they  are  equally  acrid.  Hence  they  are  not  fo  frequently 
employed  in  paralytic  cafes ;  but,  bating  thefe  differences, 
their  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  pedoral  qualities,  ftand  up- 
on the  fame  footing  as  thole  of  the  Siliqnofa.    There  is, 
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too,  a  farther  analogy,  that,  if  exhibited  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, they  are  apt  to  affefl  the  flpmach  with  pain  and  vomit- 
ing. If  intended  to  be  conveyed  into  the  mafs  of  blood, 
they  ought  to  be  exhibited  in  their  entire  texture.  Thus  the 
cloves  of  garlic  ought  to  be  dipped  in  oil,  and  fwallowed 
entire,  for  the  common  Garlic  pill  -wWl  feldom  prove  diure- 
tic. Sometimes,  indeed,  that  pill  grows  pe6toral,  but  ne- 
ver fo  confiderably  as  in  the  other  manner.  The  Syrop  of 
Garlic  is  the  only  preparation  which  is  a  good  one;  and  pro- 
per direftions  for  it  may  be  feen  in  the  London  Difpenfa- 
tory.  The  Garlic,  like  Muftard,  will  a(£t  as  an  external 
llimulus,  and,  except  from  its  difagreeable  odour,  anfwers 
equally,  and  may  likewife  be  very  properly  applied  to  the 
extremities  in  low  fever.  The  Garlic  is  not  fo  liable  to  ul- 
cerate the  part,  but  is  more  apt  to  be  abforbed  and  to  extend 
its  efFefts  to  diftant  parts.  Some  fay,  that  this  is  pedoral 
externally  applied,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  obferve 
this  effect. 

As  to  any  difference  in  the  Jlliacia,  it  is  only  a  difference 
in  impregnation  and  ftrengih.  The  Allium,  Cepa,  and  For- 
rum,  are  placed  in  the  order  of  their  virtues,  the  Allium^ 
the  ftrongefl:,  ^f.  A  peculiar  virtue  has  been  attributed  to 
the  Porruniy  viz.  a  narcotic  quality.  This  quality,  how- 
ever, is  doubtful :  I  know  one  or  two  inftances  which  feem 
to  favour  it,  but  I  have  alfo  known  it  given  in  confiderable 
quantity  without  that  effe6t. 

Oppofite  to  e  is  inferted  the  title 

5.    C  O  N  I  F  E  R  iE. 

The  virtues  of  thefe  arc  manifeftly  as  much  akin  as  their 
botanical  qualities,  1  mean  of  thofe  here  fet  down  ;  for  it  is 
not  known,  whether  we  can  extend  the  analogy  to  other 
plants  or  trees  of  this  order.  The  Taxus,  e.  g.  is  fufpefted 
of  a  poifonous  quality,  which  indeed  I  fhall  not  determine 
if  it  pofleffes;  but  certainly  it  muff  be  granted,  it  is  more 
acrid  than  the  reft.  All  the  three  of  this  order  fet  down, 
the  Fir,  the  Pine,  and  the  Juniper,  poffefs  that  peculiar 
acrimony,  which  is  called,  by  Floyer,  the  Terebinthinatc ; 
and  indeed  their  virtue  feems  to  depend  on  a  Turpentine. 
There  feem  to  be  fome  exceptions,  but  either  in  medical  or 
chemical  qualities  there  is  little  difference,  except  in  odour. 
They  all  afford  the  fame  effential  oil  as  is  extra£led  from 
Turpentine.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I  have  fet  down  that 
fubftance,  and  others  which  are  akin  to  it,  under  my  next 
title,  which  fhould  be  placed  at /,  tiiz* 

6.  BAL- 
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6.     BALSAMIC  A. 

The  title  of  Balfam  has  been  applied  to  oily  or  refinous 
-odies  of  a  middle  confiftence,  betwixt  oil  and  refin. 
rhefe  are  commonly  obtained  from  the  Coniferes,  and  all 
ipproach  to  the  nature  of  our  Turpentine.  Of  Turpen- 
ine,  and  the  four  Balfams  that  follow,  I  am  apt  to  think 
lie  virtues  very  much  in  common,  and  nearly  the  fame  in 
.11.  All  have  manifeftly  the  power  of  ftimulating  the  intef- 
Ines,  whether  thrown  in  by. injection  into  the  anuSy  or  fwal- 
owed  by  the  mouth.  Hence  the  Peruvian  Balfam  has  been 
recommended  in  that  dry  belly-ach,  which  is  called  the 
olica  Pi^onum.  We  know  the  daily  ufe  of  Turpentine  in 
blyflers,  and,  indeed,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  beft 
liiubftances  we  ufe  for  that  purpofe.  Whenever  there  is  an 
tbbftinate  coftivenefs.  Turpentine  anfwers  much  better  than 
faline  matters  ;  not  that  it  is  a  flronger  ftimulus,  but  that  it 
s,s  more  durable,  and  more  certain,  remaining  longer  than 
the  falts,  which  are  foon  thrown  out,  from  their  ftimulus. 
he  Turpentine,  too,  is  much  better  than  acrid  purgatives, 
hich  often  increafe  the  difeafe.  This  effeft  is  not  peculiar 
CO  the  Turpentine,  but  alfo  exifts  in  greater  perfeflion  in  the 
'alf am  Copaiba.  Guiac,  too,  has  been  ufed  as  a  purgative, 
nd  I  make  no  doubt  but  the  Balfams  of  Gilead  and  Tolu 
ould  a£l  in  the  fame  manner.  All  carried  farther,  feem- 
;ngly  into  the  mafs  of  blood,  are  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and 
chloral,  perhaps  on  the  ordinary  footing  of  ftimulatirg  ex- 
:retions,  which  have  fo  much  in  common.  More  efpeci- 
ally  do  we  obferve  their  diuretic  effefts,  in  fo  far  as  we  can 
)erceive  them  pafting  off  in  fubftance,  by  the  urinary  excre- 
ion.  Turpentine,  and  the  other  Balfams,  give  what  is  call- 
l>id  a  violet  odour  to  the  urine  ;  but  feveral  times  have  I  found 
i'^^lt  t  the  fame  as  that  of  Turpentine  itfelf.  Fuller  tells  us, 
ic^  lhhat  Balfam  Copaibes  gives  a  bitternefs  to  the  urine  ;  but  on 
o'^lnaving  this  tried,  I  did  not  find  any  fuch  effeft,  but  juft  the 
\fii)|ifame  as  is  given  by  other  Balfams. 

All  thefe  fubftances  contain  fomewhat  faline,  refembling 
cilrnuch  fuch  an  acid  fubftance  as  is  got  from  Benzoine 


Such  a  faline  matter  I  have  feen  concreted  in  Turpentine, 
which  fome  have  faid  they  extradited  by  itfelf,  and  the  fame 
xhing  is  obfervable  in  Peruvian  Balfam.  Poffibly  their  di- 
faretic  virtues  may  depend  upon  this  Salt,  and  all  of  them 
::ontain  an  acid  of  the  fame  kind.  Conftantly,  by  Materia 
Medica  writers,  have  they  been  recommended  in  the  Ne- 
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phritis,  but  the  propriety  of  the  exhibition  here  is  -very 
doubtful ;  as  thefe  cafes  are  generally  attended  with  an  in- 
flammation, which  would  be  rendered  worfe  by  Jiimuli. 
Surely  if  fand  is  impafted  in  the  tubiili  uriniferi,  or  ureters, 
we  muft  ufe  antifpafmodics  and  relaxants  ;  for  in  fuch  cafes 
the  ufe  of  Jiimuli  would  be  very  dangerous.  If  it  be  con- 
firmed, that  the  Uva  Urft,  and  other  aflringents,  have  fuch 
good  effeds  in  difeafes  of  the  kidneys,  we  may  very  fafcly 
fay  with  Ovid, 

Farce,  puer,  Jiimuli  s,  ^  Jortius  utere  lor  is. 

I  myfelf  have  feen  the  bad  efFe£ts  of  Stimulants  in  fuch 
cafes,  in  producing  inflammation  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
Thefe  Balfams  have  been  conflantly  fuppofed  of  a  drying 
power,  and  recommended  in  gleets ;  and  as  they  afFe6l  the 
urinary  paflages,  in  what  is  contiguous  to  them,  the  uterine. 
They  have  alfo  been  recommended  in  Jiuor  albus.  Their 
cfFefts  in  fuch  cafes  are  confirmed  by  experience.   It  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain  how  they  aft.    They  do  not  acl  by  their  af- 
tringency ;  for  they  pofTefs  no  fuch  property.    They  are 
faid  to  have  an  agglutinant  quality,  and  from  this  is  their 
operation  explained  in  wounds,  and  ulcers.    Even  in  fuch 
cafe  they  do  not  aft  from  fuch  pretended  quality  ;  and  al- 
though it  fhould  be  granted  they  did,  yet  we  can  never  fup- 
pofe  they  aft  in  the  fame  manner  in  the  urinary  pafTages ; 
nay,  the  fame  virtue  refides  in  the  oil,  and  other  Stimulants 
have  the  fame  effeft.  I  have  feen  Cantharides  cure  both  the 
JIuor  albus  and  gleet,  and  nothing  but  its  very  acrid  quali- 
ties, and  the  uncertainty  of  its  aftion  upon  different  people, 
hinders,  in  fuch  cafes,  its  more  frequent  ufe.    From  this 
view,  I  think  there  is  no  fort  of  doubt,  but  that  our  Bal- 
fams aft  in  fuch  cafes,  by  bringing  an  inflammation  on  the 
lax  veffels,  inducing  in  them  contraftion  and  firmnefs.  Se 
veral  accidents  tend  to  illuftrate  the  fame  theory.    I  hav 
feen  perfons  cured  of  an  obftinate  gleet  by  long  journeys 
and  riding  pofl,  ^c.    Injeftions  of  Calomel  I  have  fee 
^iven  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  produce  an  inflammation,  whic 
it  was  neceffary  to  calm  by  repeated  bleedings,  have  th 
fame  good  confequence,    Corrofive  Sublimate  I  haVe  ieer 
produce  bloody  urine,  but  at  the  fame  time  cure  the  patient 
and  fomething  alfo  of  the  fame  kind  I  have  feen  occur  fro 
Balf.  Copaiba.    All  this  ought  to  make  us  cautious  in  ih 
ufe  of  thofa  medicines :  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  meafur 
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he  Inflammation,  and  proportion  the  dofe  to  what  degree  of 
we  would  produce. 

As  10  the  peftoral  virtue  of  the  Balfams  we  are  fpeaking 
it  muft  be  admitted  on  the  fame  footing  as  that  of  01  her 
itmulants.  In  fome  afthmas  without  fever,  where  the  ex- 
etion  of  mucus  is  flopped  by  fpafmodic  affedions,  our 
ilfams  may  promote  that  excretion  by  their  antifpafmcdic 
irtue.  Their  ule  mufl:  not  be  promilcuous.  Thefe,  und 
le  Balfams  of  Sulphur,  were  formerl)  employed  in  all  dif- 
\(es  of  the  breafl,  and  even  in  ulceration  of  the  lungs,  but 
producing  that  inflammation,  which  is  in  fuch  a  cale  fo 
angerous,  they  are  now  in  fuch  intention  properly  laid 
Ide, 

With  regard  to  the  diaphoretic  virtue,  they  have  it  in 
I  far  as  they  are  diuretic ;  but  though  they  arc  diaphoretic 
Y  ftimulatiiig  the  excretions,  yet  they  alfo  feem  to  be  fo 
f  affing  on  the  flomach.  I  have  feen  Guaiacum  exert  this 
Coperty  before  it  entered  the  inteflines;  smd  Oil  of  Tur- 
ntine  before  exerting  its  diuretic  quality,  which,  how- 
tfer,  afterwards  it  did.    The  diaphoretic  virtue  of  thefe 
alfams  feems  the  foundation  of  their  ufe  in  the  Sciatica,  in 
hich  difeafe  Pitcairn  gave  Oil  of  Turpentine,  in  dofes  of 
■3iv.  or       with  fuccefs.    For  my  part,  I  never  could 
nme  up  to  this  dofe  ;  from  the  heat  and  uneafinefs  produc- 
in  the  flomach.    Sometimes,  however,  even  in  the  fmall 
fes  in  which  I  could  exhibit  it,  I  have  feen  good  effefls  in 
umbagos  and  Sciaticas  ;  but  as  often  have  I  given  it  without 
y  relief,  and  have  fometimes  feen  inflammation  occafioned 
■  it.    On  the  fame  footing  is  the  ufe  of  Guaiacum  in  the 
.leumatifm,  in  which  it  is  fuppofed  fpecific.    In  the  Artgi- 
,  where  there  is  no  inflammation,  it  may  be  ufeful  by 
moting  the  diaphorefis ;  but  in  the  cafe  of  inflammation, 
Iways  does  harm,  and  I  have  often  in  fuch  cafes  feen  the 
'efts  of  it  very  difficult  to  remove.    In  feveral  chronic 
eumatifms  it  is  ufeful.    In  gouty  cafes,  in  fo  far  as  it  fli- 
alates  the  flomach,  it  may  be  ufeful  ;  as  every  medicine 
that  difeafe  will,  which  flimulates  only  to  that  degree,  as 
1^  Iftrengthen.    Guaiac,  too,  is  faid  to  prevent  the  Gout  in 
extremities.    How  far  that  ought  to  be  done  by  this,  or 
)^  other  medicine,  lhall  afterwards  be  mentioned. 

CL  Thefe 


*  In  anotl-.er  copy  the  dofcs  exprefl"cd  are  from  one  to  two 
.chrosj  which  feem  to  be  nearer  the  truth. 
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Thefe  are  the  common  virtues  of  our  Balfams.  They 
have  virtues  depending  on  their  efTential  oil,  which,  per- 
haps, in  proportion  to  the  quantity  they  contain  of  that,  they 
will  exert  more  powerfully.  Thus  the  Balf,  Copaiba  has 
much  more  oil  in  its  compofition,  and  is  more  powerful  than, 
the  Turpentine.  The  others  in  this  refpe6t  are  not  exar 
mined.  Odour,  too,  may  be  fuppofed  to  vary  the  virtues  of 
thefe  Baliams ;  but  a  very  great  odour  may  refide  in  a  very 
fmall  quantity  of  matter.  Whatever,  then,  may  be  faid 
of  the  Balf.  Gileadenfe  in  the  eaftern  countries,  I  do  not 
know,  as  upon  proper  trial  I  have  not  examined  its  virtues; 
but  d  priori,  I  (hould  expe£l  little  from  it.  I  Ihould  much 
rather  prefer  thofe  which  are  cheaper,  and  lefs  apt  to  be 
adulterated. 

All  thefe  Balfams  are  apt  to  flay  long  upon  the  ftomacb 
and  I  have  known  Turpentine  continue  there  for  fevera 
days  in  fome  cafes,  with  troublefome  fymptoms.  In  what 
ever  manner  they  are  divided,  whether  by  yoke  of  egg,  o 
more  elegantly  by  mucilage,  they  are  foon  collected,  and  re 
fift  the  power  of  the  ftomach.  Hence  I  imagine,  we  (houl 
get  a  better  medicine,  by  applying  fpirituous  menftrua  t 
Fir-tops,  ^c.  than  by  giving  the  Balfams  themfe.lves. 
Fir,  the  Leaves  and  Tops  may  be  employed,  and  Berries 
the  Juniper  are  in  common  ufe.  Whether  we  obtain  a  fu 
ficient  impregnation,  I  fhall  not  determine;  but  certain  it  i 
that  I  have  feen  Juniper  tea  cure  gleets,  equally  well  as  t' 
Balf.  Copaiba.  Thefe  grow  in  greateft  perfection  in  t 
warm  climates  ;  and  in  Holland,  where  they  are  much  ufe 
they  get  them  from  Italy.  If  fuch  could  be  got,  they  wou 
certainly  anfwer.  Geoffroy  relates  that  they  produced  bloc 
urine,  which  gives  a  caution  in  their  exhibition  even  in  th 
mildeft  ftate.  Hoffman  gives  a  great  charafter  to  the  re 
duum,  remaining  after  the  infufion  of  Juniper  Berries, 
flrcngthening  the  tone  of  the  vifcera,  and  of  the,  ftomach 
particular.  He  fpeaks  of  it  as  aftiingent.  I  have,  on  tri 
neither  found  the  aftringency,  nor  the  effefts  he  mentio 
The  fubftance  was  rather  of  a  fweetifh  nature. 

The  Guaiac  anfwers  as  well  as  any  of  thefe  Balfams, 
is  of  more  convenient  exhibition.    Perhaps Jthe  friable 
fam  of  Tola  would  have  the  fame  advantage,  but  hith 
it  has  not  been  employed. 

Next  the  Balfams  mentioned,  ftand 
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MYRRH  and  LIQJJID  STORAX. 

Liquid  Storax  I  am  uncertain  what  to  fay.  Whether 
re  be  fuch  a  vegetable  exfudalion  as  this  is  faid  to  be,  I 
I  doubtful.    Certainly  what  we  have  in  the  fliopi.  under 
s  title,  is  an  artificial  fubftance  j  and  Hoffman  relates  his 
owing  a  man  in  Berlin,  who  manufa6lured  it  in  confuler- 
e  quantity.    Its  fenfible  qualities  give  us  no  reafon  to 
kke  any  preference  of  it  to  th.e  others. 
iWith  regard  to  the  Myrrh,  it  has  has  been  of  long  and 
^uent  ufe,  but  by  no  means  are  its  peculiar  virtues  afcer- 
laed.    It  has  been  commonly,  but  improperly  joined  with 
foetid  gums ;  for  it  differs  from  them  in  its  fenfible  qua- 
5S.    In  its  tafte  it  is  refinous,  and  of  an  oily  nature  ;  it 
aes  nearer  to  our  Balfams,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that 
ave  placed  it  among  them.    It  is  acrid  in  the  prima  via, 
lulates  the  inteftines,  and,  as  joined  to  Aloes,  may  in- 
afe  its  purgative  virtue.    I  was  prefent  at  fome  experi- 
nts  intended  to  afcertain  the  virtues  of  this  medicine.  In 
idofe  of  3f8.  it  heated  the  ftomach,  produced  fweat,  and 
eed  with  the  Balfams  in  affe6ling  the  urinary  paffages. 
commonly  joined  with  the  foetid  gums,  it  has  been  fup- 
d  to  promote  the  menfcrual  flux  ;  but  this  virtue  is  only 
mmon  to  it  with  other  Stimulants.    It  does  not,  as  the 
es,  &c.  a6l  by  rarefying  the  blood. 
)ppofite  to  g  ftands  the  term 

L  I  G  N  A,  WOODS. 

.ithough  I  have  ufed  this  common  term,  it  is  not  from 
relation.    It  is  fometirnes  very  difficult  to  fay  to  what 
s  medicines  are  to  be  determined.    I  have  fet  thefe  here 
Jther,  as  commonly  ufed  in  the  fame  prefcriptions. 

iftl  G    U    A    I    A    C    U  M. 

^his  wood  certainly  contains  in  its  fubftance  all  the  virtues 
he  Gum,  but  then  this  cannot  be  extrafled  from  it,  but 
la  fpirituous  menflruum.    Its  {hare  in  ih^'Tin^.  Serines 
b,oftta  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Lewis  as  a  confiderable 
•rovement  to  fhat  medicine.    He  fays,  that  3ij.  of  Sen- 
infufed  in  Sviij.  of  Decoftion  of  Guaiacum,  will  work 
tfi(kly  as  5i'j.  in  plain  water.    The  fa£t  is  certainly  true, 
tit  is  owing  merely  to  the  largenefs  of  the  menftruum  ; 
I  have  known  two  pounds  of  DecoQiion  of  Guaiacum 
n  without  purgative  quality.    I  fay  it  is  owing  merely 
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to  the  largenefs  of  the  menftruum.    For  ^'j.  of  Senna.*.*'?] 
fufed  hiSviij  of  water,  will  have  equal  effed  w.th  5i.j. 
^iv     The  Decoaion  of  the  Woods  is  a  medicine  of  l.ttk 
efficacy,  and,  I  imagine,  wholly  inf.gnificant^  The  vmu* 
of  h/ Woods  refide  in  an  elfent.a  of  ,  which  cannot 
ext  aaed  with  little  boiling,  or  a  fmall  quantity  of  me^U- 
ftr  ,um     If  the  co6tion  and  the  menftruum  are  ^ncreaf^-; 
h  effential  oil  is  difllpated  as  much.as  ^Jf^f  J^^^™ 
ed  is  enlarged.    In  fhort,  during  a  pradice  of  thirt>  -yea 
I  have  nefer  feen  one  cure  performed  by  it,  fo  that  ,t  d, 
^.ot  matter  whether  we  allow  the  ^"^P',^g"f  ^'^^ 
has  been  reckoned  fpecific  m  venereal  cafes,  but  1  is  01 
efficac bus  in  thefe  in  fo  far  as  joined  with  a  Sweating. 

nniotinc  rourfe-  bv  which  means  the  fluids  are  changd|lW>, 
lly  ?ha  in  whicl  Boerhaave  fuppofes  the  venereal  ^  J, 
or  o  refide,  the  oil  of  the  body.    Although  I  do  not  e*hod. 
h-elv  agree  with  Dr.  Boerhaave  m  this  notion   yet  I 
convinced  that  the  emaciating  courfe  is  what  in  this  cafe 
the  fole  effea,  and  the  Bardan^  will  anfwer  eq 

ly  well  with  that  of  Guaiacum. 

SASSAFRAS.  M^y 

This  is  commonly  joined  with  the  Guaiacum,  and  is,  f  y,, 
thaTr  a  on,7acedhere,  though  a  fubftance  ot  very  dift 
eiffenfible  qualities,  and  inftead  of  a  thin  efiential  oil,  ^ 
fords  one  of  the  greateft  fpecific  gravity  we  know    As  d  , 
toids  one  or  u    ^  r  ,,kewife  in  cla  i^,. 

^"■'"iuft  fuppofe  r different  medicine.    With  regard  fc,. 

T  T  we  make  this  obfervation,  that  wherever  we  1,  ^ 
f  hfnf  St  mulants  promoting  a  certain  evacuation,  we  m 
Lt;'d"ast'otheireleas,  nay  ftimulatingthe 

■'^       ..1  mcv  have  very  bad  confequences.     J.nere  j  j 
ZZnt^Z^^^l  /Sudormc.  and  ,0  this  1  cod  j„ 

its  virtue.  l,^* 

SANTALUM,    SAUNDERS.  ^  J* 

This  Wood  is  now  hardly  known  in  P'^aice     It  aW  ^ 
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sy  have  been  employed  likewife  in  venereal  cafes,  they  are 
down  along  with  them. 

RADIX   C  H  I  N  yE. 

This  formerly  had  fome  reputation  in  venereal  cafes  ;  but 
I  have  hardly  ever  feen  it  in  our  Ihops  pofleffed  of  any  fen- 
le  qualities,  I  imagine  it  is  with  fome  reafon  that  it  is  now 
i:{hed  from  pradice.  But  let  mcobferve,  however,  that 
is  of  the  fame  genus  with  the  Sarfaparilla,  which  has  little 
.fibie  qualities ;  fo  that  if  virtues  are  found  to  refide  in  the 
e,  it  is  probable  they  alfo  exift  in  the  other. 

SARSAPARILLA. 

his  has  little  fenfible  qualities,  and  any  that  it  has,  are 
t  obtained  but  by  long  coQ:ion  ;  fo  that  upon  the  ordinary 
Ethod  of  reafoning,  it  ought  10  be  thrown  out  of  practice, 
out  twenty  years  ago  it  was  reckoned  infignificant,  but 
ely  the  Phyfician  at  Lifbon  having  done  great  fervice  in 
nereal  cafes,  by  what  is  called  the  Lifbon  Diet-drink, 
any  conjeftures  were  about  its  compofition,  and,  among 
er  things,  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  no  other  than  a  deco6li- 
iof  Sarfaparilla,  and  this  came  again  into  practice  under 
5  reputation  of  curing  venereal  cafes,  in  which  Mercury 
Med.    Fordyce,  in  the  London  Medical  Effays,  gives  us 
feral  cafes,  in  which  Sarfaparilla  was  of  confiderable  fer- 
e.    Whatever,  then,  we  may  obje6t  to  the  difficulty  of 
ding  an  explanation  for  thofe  virtues,  to  its  want  of  fen- 
(le  qualities,  ^c,  yet  the  cafes  mentioned  make  me  fee 
nndation  for  the  ule  of  Sarfaparilla  in  pra6l:ice.  Fordyce 
idefcends  upon  particular  times  of  the  difeafe.    None  of 
:  cafes,'  in  which  Sarfaparilla  cured,  vsrere  recently  vene- 
il :  It  feemed  necelTary  that  Mercury  (hould  preceded 
I  exhibition,  and  that  in  confiderable  quantity  ;  fo  that  its 
J  feemed  preferably  confined  to  fiich  cafes  as  Mercury  had 
tied  in.    We  in  this  country  know  no  proper  Luesy  and  I 
ve  feen  no  cafe  in  which  Mercury  failed ;  but  cer- 
nly  there  may  be  fuch,  arifing  either  from  mifmanage- 
ent,  and  perhaps  the  bad  efi^efts  of  the  Mercury,  or  per- 
ps  the  inveteracy  of  the  difeafe  itfelf.  Whatever  is  in  this, 
rfaparilla  is  chiefly  direfted  in  pains  of  the  bones,  from 
fch  circumftances  either  arifing  from  cold,  i^c.  yet  furely 
m  venereal.    This  I  would  take  as  a  teft  of  the  efficacy 
•  the  Sarfaparilla,  that  in  fuch  pains  where  the  patient  hacf 
t  flept  for  a  confiderable  time,  the  exhibition  procured 
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cafe  and  rcfl:.  If  in  fuch  cafes,  after  fuch  teftimony  as  ha» 
been  given,  it  fails,  I  would  allege,  it  was  from  the  bad- 
nefs  of  the  Sarfaparilla,  or  the  inaccuracy  in  preparing  it. 
I  think  that  the  firfl:  cafe  is  very  comn'ion,  for  I  have  never^ 
feen  it  with  any  fenfible  qualities;  and  in  one  cafe  where  i£ 
bad,  they  were  different  from  thofe  afcribed  to  it  by  MateM 
rta  Medica  writers.  I  forgot  to  mention,  that  Sarlaparill 
was  recommended  in  cutaneous  difeafes  from  a  venere 
caufe.  A  very  ftrong  impregnation  and  decoction  of  thli 
plant  is  neceffary.  It  becomes  fooner  acid  than  any  impregj 
nation  any  other  dry  root  affords. 

CONTRAYERVA 

Comes  from  a  plant  of  fome,  though  not  confiderablc  acrn 
mony,  with  little,  but  peculiar  odour.  It  may  therefore  be. 
as  is  fuppofed,  diaphoretic,  or,  as  Materia  Medica  writer 
call  it,  alexipharmic.  It  is  ufed  in  malignant,  low,  nervoi 
Fevers,  to  fupport  the  vis  viice^  and  promote  fweat.  Witfi 
regard  to  the  u!e  of  acrid  medicines  in  Fevers,  I  find  it  vei| 
ry  difficult  to  know  when  they  fliould  be  employed,  nor  c 
we  do  fo  till  we  have  got  a  farther  light  into  the  theory 
fevers.  With  regard  to  thofe  who  confider  Fever  merely 
anencreafed  motion  of  the  fluids,  I  cannot  think  when  wi 
jfhould  ufe  them,  except  we  alfo  take  in  fomething,  thai 
during  the  whole  is  continually  weakening  the  nervous  pow- 
er. I  ufed  to  folve  this  difficulty,  by  alleging,  that 
medicines  we  employed  were  not  really  Stimulants,  but  AO' 
tifpafmodics.  Mbfl  of  them  are  fo,  but  there  may  be  cafei 
■where  fimplc  Stimulants  are  ufeful;  but  of  this  afterward 
in  a  more  proper  place.  At  any  rate  I  imagine,  that  froi 
the  manner  and  quantity,  {viz..  three  grains,)  in  which  wi 
exhibit  Contrayerva,  that  it  is  only  a  part  of  our  rotin,  an^ 
poffefTes  no  virtue  at  all.  Of  late  Dr.  Pringle  has  introdu 
cd  a  new  confideration  in  Fevers,  the  exhibition  of  Anti 
feptics.  I  will  not  deny  that  thefe  may  do  good,  but  in  thj 
quantity  we  exhibit  them,  {Contrayerva^  e.  g.)  their  efF© 
is  extremely  doubtful. 

The  medicines  we  have  been  now  talking  of  were  clafTe 
according  to  the  botanical  analogy,  and,  properly  fpeakinj 
•were  introduced  by  the  Conifera.    We  now  come  to  med 
cines  clalTed  from  the  analogy  of  the  fenfible  qualities.  O 
pofue  to  h  is  placed  the  title. 
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AROMATICA   F  R  A  G  R  A  N  T I  O  R  A. 

Such  medicines  are  termed  aromatic,  as  join  with  a  pun- 
gent acrid  tafte  a  fragrant  odour  of  the  agreeable  icmd. 
rhey  all  abound  in  an  cffential  oil,  which  in  the  proper  aro- 
matics  is  fpecifically  heavier  than  water,  and  are  generally 
natives  of  the  Torrid  Zone.    The  whole  of  our  lift  do  not 
exaflly  agree  in  thefe  chara£ters,  but  are  fonie  of  them 
let  down  for  the  famenefs  of  their  eflentiai  oil,  ^c.  They 
are  diftributed  mtofafciculi.    The  firft  fix  are  beft  entitled 
to  the  appellation  in  every  view.  All  of  them  have  qualities 
very  much  in  common  ;  they  llimulatc  the  ftomach,  aftift 
digeftion,  and  increafe  appetite  ;  in  a  ftronger  degree  take 
'ff  fpafms  in  the  prima  via,  by  maintaining  the  ftronger  ac- 
tion of  the  ftomach ;  take  off  fpafms  arifmg  from  vegetable 
aliment,  and,  in  general,  except  in  inflammatory  cafes,  are 
ufeful  in  all  fpafmodic  affe6tions  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
IHowever,  they  feem  rather  appropriated  for  relieving  thofe 
fpafms  when  they  occur,  than  to  obviate  them.  Nothing 
iis  more  common  than  to  give  aromatics  with  purgatives, 
iwhich  are  liable  to  produce  fpafms ;  but  in  obtaining  the 
ipretended  effeQ:  of  their  obviating  fuch,  I  have  been  fre- 
tquently  difappointed.    On  other  occafions,  Aromatics  are 
lufed  in  all  cold  difeafes  of  the  head  and  brain,  in  all  languors 
tof  the  fyftem,  and,  in  ftiort,  for  all  the  purpofes  of  Stimu- 
i  lants.    All  of  them  are  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  having 
!  their  virtue  depending  on  an  efTential  oil,  and  apt  to  inflame 
I  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied.    Thofe  Aromatics  are 
imoft  fo  which  have  this  oil  in  greateft  quantity,  and  of  the 
1  moft  acrid  kind. 

They  have  been  employed  in  the  cafe  of  Intermittent 
Fevers,  in  order  to  obviate  the  return  of  the  fit,  but  by  this 
practice  we  are  always  liable  to  change  an  Intermittent  into 
a  Continued  Fever.  Many  Intermittents  are  of  an  Inflam- 
matory nature,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  fpring  feafon ;  and  in 
thefe  efpecially  would  aromatics  be  improper.  Thefe  are  the 
virtues  of  Aromatics  in  general,  and  are  applicable  to  each. 

Though  diftributed  into  fafciculi,  I  do  not  well  know 
how  to  diftinguifh  them.  The  firft  fix  are  the  moft  proper 
Aromatics,  moft  agreeable,  and  moft  ufed  in  food.  The 
Canella  alba.  Cortex  Winteranus,  and  Ginger,  are  of  inferior 
degree  of  fragrancy,  but  ftill  are  entitled  to  be  ranked  with 
the  others.  The  Pepper  and  Capftcum  have  little  odour,  but 
moft  poignancy  of  tafte,  and  are  the  moft  powerful  j  which 
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is  an  evidence  of  the  fmall  efficacy  of  odour  in  giving  vir- 
tue ;  and  from  the  vi^aiit  of  odour  they  are  more  recom- 
mended in  food  in  certain  circuniftances.  The  eHential  oil 
extrafled  from  thefe,  is  milder  than  their  fubflance  ;  which 
fhows,  we  fhould  not  always  fuppofe  we  have  extraSed  all 
the  virtues,  where  we  have  extracted  the  efTential  oil,  for 
often  that  is  fo  heavy  as  not  to  rife.  Alcohol,  in  fuch  cafes, 
affords  the  bell  impregnation.  Pepper,  like  Muflard,  can 
be  Laken  in  fix  times  the  quantity  when  whole  as  in  powder, 
■without  producing  the  fiime. heat.  In  Intermittents,  where 
Pepper  is  comr.;end^d,  this  is  the  proper  method  of  exhibi- 
tion ;  for  by  this  means  the  flomach  cannot  extraft  fuch  a 
confiderable  quantity  at  a  time  as  to  produce  inflammation. 

The  next  three  have  not  an  odour  of  the  fragrant  kind, 
and  therefore  are  not  ufed  in  food.  They  have  no  other  vir- 
tues but  thofe  of  the  foregoing,  and  might  be  fafcly  rejeft- 
ed,  were  it  not  to  afford  that  variety  which  is  fometimes  re- 
quired to  adapt  Stimulants  to  particular  tafles. 

The  next  three  fubffances  ought  to  be  feparated  from  this 
clafs ;  for  though  pofTeflTed  of  an'  acrid  tafte,  they  have  a 
dlfagreeable  odour,  and  may  be  of  different  virtues. 

Galarrgals  were  introduced  when  we  were  in  the  humour 
of  introducing  every  other  medicine.  It  is  neither  agree- 
able in  odour  nortafte,  and  is  the  weakefl  of  the  clafs,  and 
therefore  now  propeily  reje6fed. 

Zedoary  has. a  penetrating  odour,  like  that  of  Camphire, 
and  is  faid  to  afford  a  concrete  of  much  the  fame  nature,  and 
therefore  probably  has  antifpafmodic  virtues,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  yet  afcertained. 

Serpentaria  Virginiana.  This  contains  an  acrid  effeniial 
oil,  and  therefore  is  pofTefTcd  of  the  virtues  of  the  Aroma- 
tics.  Its  odour  approaches  nearly  to  that  of  Valerian.  Per- 
haps it  is  too  frequently  prefcribed  in  the  Edinburgh  Difpen- 
fatory.  Surely  as  an  Aromatic  it  is  lefs  agreeable  than  ma- 
ny of  the  others.  It  is  fuppofed  of  peculiar  virtues.  It  is 
almofl  the  only  Aromatic  we  ufe  in  continual  Fevers,  and  I 
have  fcen  it  of  good  effeft  in  low  nervous  Fevers,  raifing 
the  pulfe,  diminifhing  its  frequency,  and  bringing  the  Fever 
to  a  happy  iffue.  It  is  certainly  preferable  to  the  Contra- 
yerva.  We  call  thofe  Fevers  low  and  nervous,  in  which 
there  is  always  a  languor  of  the  vis  vita,  and  of  the  ner- 
vous power.  When  this  proceeds  to  a  higher  degree,  and  is 
accompanied  with  putrefa6fion,  we  call  the  Fever  malignant. 
In  the  lafl  cafe,  in  the  malignant  Fevers,  the  Serpentaria  is 
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often  evidently  ufeful,  and  in  the  beginning  of  nervous  Fe- 
vers, v^^here  there  is  no  manifeft  putrefa6tion,  it  is  often  of 
pernicious  confequence.  Dr.  Pringle  has  been  very  attentive, 
to  malignant  Fevers,  and  deferves  great  praife  for  his  obfer- 
vations  on  them,  though  fometimes  he  is  apt  to  fuppofe 
their  exiftence  oftner  than  it  really  is.    From  his  notion  of 
antifeptics  he  was  led  to  exhibit  the  Serpentaria.    But  he 
himfelf  gives  us  a  caution,  though  prejudiced  in  its  favour, 
•vrz.  that  he  was  now  obliged  to  diminifh  his  dofe,  from  the 
heating  efFefls  of  this  medicine.    Thefe  heating  effects  are 
.lot  fometimes  to  be  meafured  by  the  temperature  of  the 
'||Likin,  but  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe.  Though  I  have  often 
■Teen  good  effects  from  this  medicine,  yet,  as  they  are  al- 
iBvways  very  doubtful,  as  malignancy  feldom  occurs  here,  and 
•Baas  I  obtain  its  good  effeQ;s  from  medicines  of  a  lefs  inflam- 
'•■imatory  nature,  and  which  I  can  exhibit  with  greater  fafety, 
■•■I  have  now  laid  it  entirely  afide. 

I  Of  the  five  next  following,  the  Malabathrum  and  the  two 
liiWA^arJ/  are  now  entirely  negle6ted.  The  others  manifeftly 
iKcontain  fomewhat  of  aromatic  virtue,  but  fo  weakly,  that 
■i:hey  have  neither  deferved  nor  obtained  reputation.  Thofe 
ur»Df  them  whofe  flowers  we  ufe,  always  lofe  their  virtue  be- 
E^■core  they  come  here.  Nay,  even  thofe  which  are  reared  in 
srill-his  country,  the  Balfamitaf  e.g.  and  CofluSy  have  no  pecu- 
niar virtue. 

ire,l  Liiiiim  Convalliiim.  This  is  an  inftance  of  odour  introduc- 
aDdlrng  a  fubflance  into  medicine  improperly.  Though  agree- 
jwliible  and  fragrant,  yet  it  is  an  acrid,  even  poifonous  fub- 
Siance,  and,  as  having  no  virtues  depending  on  its  odour, 
iiiilliarefiilly  to  be  avoided. 

nia.l  Ginfeng.  This,  like  other  fubftances  which  have  come 
pti«linto  common  ufe,  has  had  great  virtues  afcribed  to  it,  efpe- 
peii-|iially  in  the  countries  where  it  is  in  common  ufe.  It  is  a 
ild  Aromatic,  and,  to  thofe  who  require  fuch  amufement, 
fafe  maflicatory.  It  maybe  of  ufe,  but  the  weaknefs  of 
is  fenfible  qua^ties  give  it  no  foundation  for  a  place  in  me- 
iiicine.  The  engaging  virtue  of  a  powerful  incentive  and 
phrodifiac  has  been  attributed  to  it,  but  on  the  moft  flen- 
ter,  and,  indeed,  abfolutely  falfe  foundation. 

Cafcarilla.    In  this  country,  and  indeed  England,  this  is 
r.ttle  known  as  a  medicine,  but  much  ufed  in  Germany, 
nd  other  countries.   Its  hiftory  is  related  by  Geoffroy,  and 
ranfcribed  by  Dr.  Lewis,  neither  fully,  nor  accurately.  In 
yermany  its  reputation  is  fallen  of  late,  and  its  virtues  are 
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di<-puted.    This  with  me,  as  with  many  others,  has  pre- 
vented any  trials  with  regard  to  it.    It  belongs  to  a  fet  of 
plants,  which  contain  an  acrid  and  fomewhat  of  a  poifonous 
Lure.    Its  oil  is  very  inflammatory,  and  as  fo  irruatmg 
and  heating  the  fyftem,  and  promoting  fweat     In  fome 
cafes  it  may  be  ufeful ;  in  thofe,  e.g  .n  wh.ch  the  Germans 
recommend  it.    It  has  fomewhat  of  a  narcotic  power  and 
Is  alrk  manifeftly  aftringent.    G.  Alp.nus  employed  u  m 
^alion.Mt  Fevers.    Juncker  fays  that  it  does  not  anfwer  m 
pretct  praaice;  bu^  that  may  often  happen    from  our  not 
knowing  the  cafes  to  which  it  is  appropriated     Juncker  and 
Itahl  rLmmend  it  in  Intermittents,  but  there  it  is  by  no 
^eans  equal  to  Pen.vian  Bark,  which  Stahl,  from  his  iyf- 
Tem,  avoided.    From  its  aftringent  and  narcotic  qualities 
t  micht  have  been  ufeful  in  thofe  cafes    in  wh.ch  the 
French  Phyficians  employed  it,  and  its  other  fenfible  qua- 
It'  s  will  e'xplain  its  ufe  in  other  caf-     Stah  recomme  d 
it  in  Peripneurnony,  and  Difeafes  of  the  Breaft     He  ex 
ceptsthe  which  makes  me  very  douDtful  about  it 

'^If;^:^£Zr^^^ur..  Had  I  intended  to  fwell  out  ^ 
1  ,ftnre,  I  might  have  fpoken  of  the  various  appellation 
"i  Xd^TL  but  o,ffuchd,fquifi.icns  I  ha.,  no^h.n 
^ew  to  fay  I  avoid  ufelets  and  unmtereft.ng  fub,eas.  The 
W  a  Set-ant  agreeable  odonr,  on  wh.ch  no  v.rtucs  fee 
.o  dt-pe  df  nd  the' only  one  attributed  to  thefe  woods  .s  .h 
If  cmL  .  Thery  feem,  then,  to  be  very  properly  negle 
:d,"nd  more  J  be  regarded  by  the  Perfumer  than  t 

Thfthr'ee  following  Gums  could  nor  have  been  rank 
«;.h  any  -  too".  -~P' 

■Ti:::ndr:v^  ^rrrma,^*Vor  glvlngout  a  fan 

A  T  n^vfrlf  have  'feen  it  concreted  in  turpentine,     x  his 
and  I  m>feU  have  »een  i  refinous  mat 

line  fubftance  in  our  Gums   .s  jo  ned    .  ^ 
cf  remarkable  acnmony     ^  ^  ..h.eh  makes 

have  been  attributed  ^^^J;;"  ^J^'^'^^^  \,  .^hat  I  can 
indpfd   very  uncertain  about  itiem,  ''^  r  , , 
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power,  or  promoting  expeftoration.  In  general,  we  ought 
to  be  very  cautious  in  exhibiting  ftimulant  Pe£torals.  Be- 
ing not  ennployed  in  prefent  practice,  though  not  a  proof  of 
poflefling,  may  yet  be  one  of  our  knowing  no  virtues  in  the 
Storax  or  Benzoin.  Although  they  had  virtues,  they  could 
fcarcely  appear  in  the  dofe  employed.  1  he  maximum  of 
Materi-a  Medica  writers  is  ten  grains.  I  ha^'e  feen  them 
given  in  twice  the  quantity  without  any  efff  6t  at  all. 

I  cannot  fay  that  Labdamm  is  placed  veiy  properly  be- 
tween the  two  foregoing.  It  is  employed  in  plaftcrs,  and, 
with  the  other  warm  Gums,  may  have  its  fhare  in  ftimu- 
lating. 

We  now  come  to  a  fet  of  Medicines,  whofe  titles  fland 
oppofite  to  /,  which  are  very  commonly  employed,  but 
whofe  efFeds  on  the  fyftem  are  very  difficult  to  explain. 

9.     A    M    A    R  A. 

This  term  is  to  be  confidered  as  very  general,  and  run- 
ning through  a  great  part  of  the  Materia  Medica,  The 
Amara^  however,  are  feldom  fimple,  but  combined  with 
other  qualities,  as  ftypticity,  acrimony,  aroma,  ^c.  When 
I  fpeak  of  Bitter,  I  mean  pure  and  fimple  Bitter,  as  that 
.  occurring  in  Gentian,  Bile,  \^c.   In  my  lift,  I  have  not  ex- 
aftly  confined  myfelf  to  this ;  but  confidered  as  bitter  thofe 
medicines  in  which  that  quality  is  chiefly  prevalent.  With 
regard  to  all  thefe  plants,  a  certain  degree  of  ftimulus  is  to 
be  perceived  in  them,  depending  on  an  effential  oil,  in 
greater  or  fmaller  quantity,  giving  diftindion  to  the  Bitter. 
But  this  effential  oil,  as  fome  have  imagined,  is  not  that 
part  in  which  the  Bitternefs  refides  ;  for  on  drawing  that 
off,  the  Bitternefs  remains  in  its  full  force,  only  more  pure. 
It  muft  be  confefTed,  however,  that  in  fome  particulars  the 
Bitternefs  does  feem  to  refide  in  the  eftential  oil.  More 
or  lefs  of  Stypticity  is  commonly  joined  with  Bitternefs, 
and  cannot  be  feparated  from  it,  though  difcoverable  by 
ftriking  black  with  a  folution  of  Green  Vitriol.    It  is  com- 
monly faid,  that  Bitters  give  more  fixed  alkali  than  other 
plants,  and  from  a  variety  of  trials  I  believe  the  fa£t  to  be 
true.    What  ,  is  to  be  inferred  from  this  is  very  uncertain. 
The  chemifts  imagine  they  contain  this,  in  the  mixt,  in  the 
fame  ftate  ;  but  in  this  they  are  miftaken  ;  and  though  Bit- 
ters check  fermentation,  it  is  very  far  from  being  in  the  fame 
manner  as  an  alkali,  which  a6ts  by  deftrpying  an  acid. 
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The  common  VIRTUES  of  BITTERS  are  thefe  : 

All  are  more  or  lefs  ftimulating  and  llrengthening,  hence 
are  fuppofed  to  promote  appetite,  and  afllft  digeftion.  In 
the  Stomach  they  check  fermentations  of  ail  kinds,  on  the 
one  hand  preventing  a  noxious  acid,  and  on  the  other  refift- 
ing  putrefaQion.  It  is  very  probable,  that  their  aflifting  di- 
geftioi;  depends  as  much  on  this  refifting  putrefa<5tion,  as  on 
their  ftimulant  quality  ;  for  many  fubftances  which  contain 
more  ftimulus,  are  without  that  effefl.  Many  Bitters  ex- 
cite vomiting,  bat  without  any  emetic  power,  as  has  been 
fuppofed.  Univerfally  they  are  naufeous ;  and,  when  taken 
in  warm  water,  expede,  rather  than  promote  vomiting. 
The  proof  is  this,  that  if  a  flight  impregnaticm  be  equally 
nauleous,  it  will  be  as  efFeftual  as  a  flrong  one  ;  and  that 
given  in  powder,  fo  as  to  pafs  the  fauces  without  being  tail- 
ed, they  have  no  fuch  property. 

In  the  Intefiines  their  flimulant  virtue  is  better  founded. 
Their  tafle  refembles  the  bile  of  animals,  and  feemingly  in 
the  fame  manner  as  that  does,  they  feem  to  promote  the  pe- 
rtftaltic  motion.  In  trying  Chamaemile  for  the  curing  in- 
termittents,  I  have  given  it  in  the  dofc  of  5j-  without  any 
proper  purgative  quality  ;  though  I  muft  own,  in  fuch  quan- 
tity it  commonly  moves  the  belly.  In  ihc  inteftines  we  mufl: 
mention  fheir  anthelmintic  quality.  All  animals  feem  to 
fhew  an  averfion  to  the  Bitters,  and  there  are  inflances  of 
infefts  avoiding  their  odour,  which  polTibly  may  be  Jhe  cafe 
with  worms  ;  and  undoubtedly  if  thefe  creatures  fwallow 
them  they  may  be  deftroyed,  as  Bitters  are  pofTefTed  of  a 
poifonous  quality.  But  we  now  know,  that  anthelmintic 
Kilters  are  of  very  little  efficacy,  and  Phyficians  luppofe 
they  aft  by  (Ircngthening  the  tone  of  the  inteftines,  and 
fhaking  off  the  mucus,  in  which  the  eggs  of  the  infeds  are 
contained.    This,  however,  cannot  be  proved. 

In  the  mafs  of  blood.  I  have  feen  Bitters  p.ifs  off  by  urine, 
in  fome  cafes  giving  colour  and  fmell  to  it,  and  at  leafl 
changing  its  condition.  Bitiers  have  been  recommended  in 
the  J^^undice.  The  virtues,  as  we  have  formerly  laid  of  all 
medicines  recommended  in  this  difeale,  are  much  to  be  (ul- 
pefted.  I  muft  now  own,  that  after  the  ufe  of  Bitters,  j 
when  the  urine  flowed  yellow,  its  confiftence  and  conduioii 
•was  changed.  As  promoting  urine,  they  have  been  ufed  in 
Dropfies."  By  themfelves,  their  effefts  here  aie  not  very 
remarkable,  but  are  proinoted  by  union  with  alkaline  falts. 
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Thefe  two  medicines  feem  mutually  to  increafe  each  other's 
powers.  Bitters  are  laid  to  be  diaphoretic  and  fudorific  j 
and  aflually,  in  large  dofes,  and  under  proper  regimen,  they 
will  excite  fweat  as  foon  as  any  medicine  I  know.  Whe- 
ther this  virtue  is  to  be  imputed  to  their  adion  on  the  fkin, 
or  on  the  ftomach,  is  dubious.  From  the  fuddennefs  of 
their  efFcft,  the  Utter  is  the  more  probable  cafe.  In  confe- 
quence  of  their  diaphoretic  virtue,  they  are  recommended 
as  alexipharmics  in  Fevers,  in  which  cafes  they  may 
be  given  with  more  fafety  than  the  Stimulants  formerly 
mentioned,  or  the  Serpentaria.  In  confequence  of  their 
alexipharmic  virtue,  they  have  been  fuppofed  Deobftruents 
in  the  whole  of  the  fyftem,  and  ufed  in  rheumatic  affec- 
tions. They  have  been  fuppofed,  too,  as  Stimulants,  to 
promote  the  haemorrhoidal  flux,  and  that  of  the  menfes. 
Aloes  has  been  alleged  as  an  inftance  of  Bitters  promoting 
thofe  fluxes,  but  in  that  the  Bitter  is  joined  with  a  fubtile 
purgative  quality.  In  haemorrhoidal  cafes,  in  great  quan- 
tity, they  may  be  of  fome  fervice ;  in  the  ordinary  quantity 
we  employ  them  for  the  menfes,  they  are  of  none.  As 
Ihengthening  the  fyftem,  they  have  been  ufed  in  the  cure  of 
Intermitttnts.  They  certainly  will  cure  ;  but,  after  repeat- 
ed trialsj  I  have  found  them  not  near  fo  powerful  as  the 
Bark. 

They  have  alfo  been  employed  in  continued  Fevers,  but 
the  particular  cafes  in  which  they  are  proper,  are  difficult 
to  determine.  They  have  been  fuppofed  to  remove  obftruc-' 
tions  in  the  abdominal  vifcera,  and  have  been  called  Hepatics 
and  Splenetics.  Their  fpecific  property  I  cannot  conceive. 
They  may  be  ufeful  in  ObftruQ:ions  of  the  Liver  and 
Spleen,  as  in  thofe  of  the  other  abdominal  vifcera,  and 
therefore  may  be  employed  in  cache6;ical  cafes.  In  fcro- 
phulus  cafes,  if  the  Peruvian  Bark  be  found  of  advantage, 
we* may  infer  the  analogy  to  other  Bitters.  Bitters  have 
-been  fuppofed  to  cure  the  Gout,  and  in  one  (hape  they  real- 
ly do  fo. 

Not  long  ago,  in  England,  the  Duke  of  Portland's  Powder 
came  into  great  reputation.  It  is  compofed  of  the  Arijlolo- 
chicy  and  four  other  Bitters ;  for  I  confider  the  Arijiolochia 
as  a  Bitter ;  though  from  its  fcetld  odour  it  be  transferred  to 
another  clafs.  This,  powder,  in  the  Duke  of  Portland 
himfelf,  and  in  many  others  who  ufed  it,  prevented  the 
painful  return  of  the  Gout  in  Inflammation  of  the  extremi- 
ties, and  tbus  feemcd  to  cure  the  difcafe  j  but  almoll:  always 

with 
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with  a  confiderable  change  in  the  fyftem,  and  pernicious 
confequences.  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  ninety  of  an  hun- 
dred, who  have  taicen  this  remedy,  in  a  year  or  two  after 
have  been  carried  oflF  by  apoplexy,  ^c.  or  fome  other  mor- 
tal difeafe.  In  Scotland  only  twelve  or  fourteen  perfons  have 
taken  this  powder,  and  all  have  done  it  with  the  confequen- 
ces I  mention.  The  courfe  of  the  medicine  muffc  be  conti- 
nued for  two  years  to  produce  the  cure  propofed.  Many 
have  not  had  patience  to  go  through  this  courfe,  and  there- 
fore with  them  the  medicine  has  neither  had  the  efFe£t  of 
curing  the  Gout,  nor  of  bringing  on  any  other  difeafe.  All 
this  I  mention  from  my  own  knowledge.  For  the  hifiory, 
tfff.  of  this  medicine,  you  may  look  into  a  paper  of  Dr. 
Clephane,  in  the  London  Eflays,  where  he  fhews  us  it  has 
been  mentioned  by  every  practical  Phyfician,  fince  the  time 
of  Galen.  Some  alterations,  at  different  times,  have  been 
made  in  the  prefcription  ;  but  fuch  as  allow  it  always  to  be 
confidered  as  a  bitter  medicine.  At  the  fame  time  that  Au- 
thors recommend  it,  they  have  always  fubjoined  a  caution 
as  to  its  ufe.  Upon  its  reputation  in  England,  trial  was  made 
of  it ;  and  Gaubius  gives  teftimony  of  its  having  the  fame 
effefls  we  have  faid.  Such  is  the  ftate  of  the  fafts  with  re- 
gard to  this  ufe  of  Bitters.  How  they  a6:  in  either  cafe,  we 
lhall  not  take  upon  us  abfolutely  to  determine.  This  may 
throw  fome  light  upon  any  method,  which  may  be  ta- 
ken to  explain  it.  We  have  faid  that  Stimulants  deftroy  the 
tone  of  the  flomach.  Boerhaave,  in  a  work,  which,  as 
fpurious,  I  fhould  not  quote,  were  I  not  certain  of  the  faQ: 
alleged,  in  his  Prseleftions  on  the  Ma/ma  Aff^/zV^j,  tells  us, 
that  Arijlolochia  deflroys  the  tone  of  the  f^omach,  fmooths 
the  inner  fide  of  the  ftomach,  and  takes  off  its  villous  coat. 
From  all  this  we  fee  how  fparing  ought  to  be  the  ufe  of  Bit- 
ters in  ftomach  complaints.  But  as  the  Gout  feems  to  be 
fent  to  the  extremities,  by  the  tone  of  the  ftomach,  We  in 
fome  meafure  conceive  how  Bitters-  aft  in  preventing  the  ap- 
peararice  in  the  extremities.  Whether  it  is  from  the  ar- 
thritic effort,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  that  the  difeafe  is  thrown 
upon  the  brain,  I  fhall  not  determine. 

Having  mentioned  the  arthritic,  we  fhall  here  fpeak  of  the 
antinephriiic  virtues  imputed  to  Bitters,  where  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  aft  as  diuretics.  As  this  effeft  of  being  diuretic  is 
not  confiderable,  and  as  they  are  not  fuppofed  to  change  the 
figure,  yr.  of  the  ilones  in  the  kidneys,  from  analogy  we- 
may  infer,  that  their  aftion  is  much  in  the  fame  way  with 

fome 
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me  medicines  mentioned  for  the  ftone.   There  is  a  fimila- 
y  between  arthritic  and  nephritic  cafes.  Itiscommon- 
!  fuppofed  that  the  nephritic  fit  is  owing  to  the  fizc,  weight, 
uughnefs,  ^c.  of  the  flone  in  the  kidneys.    When  a  perfoa 
ifeized  with  the  Gout,  he  is  relieved  from  the  fymptoms 
nfuing  from  fuch  fuppofed  caufes;  though  how  an  inflam- 
aation  can  take  off  the  fize,  &c.  of  a  ftone  in  the  kidneys, 
to  me  impoffible  to  imagine.    We  mufl:  then  fuppofe, 
at  tlie  affettion  of  the  kidneys  is  the  caufe  of  concretion  of 
e  ftone,  and  not  the  latter  of  the  former ;  in  the  fame 
tanner  as  Gout  caufes  concretions  of  chalk,  fo  the  Gout, 
.rm  taking  off  this  affection  of  the  kidneys,  relieves  the 
rmptoms  confequent  upon  it.    This  will  be  underftood 
com  what  we  have  faid  on  the  Uva  Urjf.    I  cannot  help 
(lentioning  a  remarkable  inftance,  where  the  flone  in  the 
ddneys  remained,  and  yet  the  patient  was  relieved  fromi 
ephritic  complaints  by  the  attack  of  a  gouty  paroxyfm. 
.  Gentleman,  from  nephritic  complaints  was  feized  with 
sceffive  ftrangury,  foetid  purulent  urine,  and  ulcers  in  the 
hhole  track  of  the  urinary  paffages,  he6tic  paroxyfms,  t^c. 
Ifomuch  that  it  was  thought  his  cafe    was  defperate, 
►hen  being  unexpeftedly  feized  with  the  Gout,  he  was  re- 
ved  from  thefe  complaints;  his  urine  became  lefs  foetid, 
teer,  i^c.  and,  for  a  fortnight,  during  which  the  Gout  laft- 
d,  enjoyed  an  interval  of  eafe  from  his  nephritic  pains, 
lothing  more  clearly  than  this  ftiews  the  connexion  between 
e  Arthritis  and  Nephritis. 

I  knew  another  perfon,  who  being  troubled  with  the 
TOUt,  was  feized  with  a  Nephritis,  upon  whofe  encreafe  the 
lOUt  was  proportionably  dlminifhed.    Upon  diffe6fion,  no 
•  one  was  found  in  the  kidneys.    This  cafe  feems  peculiar- 
V  to  have  been  adapted  to  the  Uva  Urji. 

We  have  commonly  been  in  ufe  to  neglefl  the  antine- 
bhritic  powers  of  Bitters ;  yet  certainly,  although  we  know 
heir  bad  effefts  in  the  Gout,  yet  in  nephritic  cafes  they  may 
ave  ftill  enough  to  be  worth  enquiring  into.  Upon  the 
..hole,  we  fee  the  intimate  connection  between  the  two  dif- 
afes,  which  poffibly  alfo  may  extend  to  their  remedies  ; 
.nd  certainly  it  would  be  equally  ridiculous  to  rejeft  their 
)Ower  upon  the  kidney,  as  to  admit  of  their  afl:ion  on  the 
ilone. 

Bitters  are  alleged  to  have  fomewhat  of  a  narcotic  o,uaIi- 
7,  efpecially  applicable  to  thofe  which  abound  in  elVential 

oil. 
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oil.  So  far  as  it  is  difcovered  in  Wormwood,  it  depends 
on  ihe  peculiarity  of  its  elFcntiai  oil,  and  not  on  its  Bitternefs. 
Opium  is  a  Bitter,  but  it  would  be  foolifli  to  fay  its  narco- 
tic qualities  depended  upon  this.  I  chufe  to  mention  this,  as 
fome  deduce  the  bad  confequences  of  Bitters  from  it. 

Bittere  ars  faid  to  weaken  the  fyflem  in  general,  and 
particularly  the  genital  powers.  Of  the  truth  of  this  I 
cannot  fay.  It  is  fcarcely  to  be  known  but  from  a  very  dif- 
agreeable  experiment,  an  experiment  on  one's-felf.  More 
certain  am  I  of  another  bad  efFe6t  imputed  to  them,  viz. 
hurting  the  eyes.  Thus,  down  from  the  times  of  the  an- 
cients, it  has  been  obferved,  that  Wormwood  (and  the  fame 
property  may  refide  in  all)  afiFeSs,  like  Sage,  the  eyes,  with 
an  uneafy  drynefs,  weaknefs,  contraflion,  and  inflamma- 
tion, attended  with  head-ach.  Thefe  effects  feem  to  de- 
pend on  the  narcotic  quality,  as  the  few  which  have  them 
abound  in  an  effential  oil. 

PARTICULAR  BITTERS. 

I  have  only  a  few  remarks  to  make  upon  thefe  ;  I  have 
diftributed  theminto  fets ;  that  containing  the  firft  (/)  be- 
longs to  a  natural  order,  the 

SYNGENESIA. 

It  is  in  the  leaves  of  thefe  that  the  Bitternefs  refides;  th 
root  commonly  contains  an  aromatic  refin,  or,  if  it  con- 
tains Bitter,  it  is  of  a  weaker  kind  than  that  of  the  leaves 
What  I  fay  upon  the  leaves  does  not  apply  to  the  Scmifiof- 
culofa  or  Piano  petala  which  follow.    Thofe  we  are  now 
treating  of  are  called  the  Amaracalida,  the  following  th 
Amara  frigida.    Abrotanum  fcemlna,  I  have  nothing  to  ob 
ferve  of  it.    It  is  weak  in  the  virtues  of  its  clafs,  and  ne 
gle6:ed. 

The  four  following  are  taken  notice  of  as  fpecies  of  th 
fame  genus,  and  therefore  as  of  kindred  virtues.  Phyficians 
however,  have  been  cbufing,  and  difputing  about  that  choice 
To  me,  the  greateft  power  of  this  genus  feems  to  refide  i 
the  Abfynthium  vulgare,  and  there  in  the  leaves.  It  con 
tains  a  confiderable  quantity  of  cffential  oil,  and  is  therefor 
chiefly  noted  for  thofe  narcotic  qualities  we  mentioned,  an 
effeds  on  the  eyes.    Its  fmell  is  rank  and  difagreeablc,  bii 
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loit  by  keeping ;  that  is,  evaporation  of  the  volatile  parts 
I  .  Lewis  fays,  that  after  diftilling  Wormwood  for  the  fim- 
j  water,  tiiat  which  remains  in  the  ftill,  afttr  the  elFential 
is  gone,  is  a  pure  bitter  fubftance,  and  gives  a  confidera- 
.  impregnation  to  alcohol.  I  am  doubtful  whether  this 
,i<5\ice  be  right,  either  in  this,  or  other  cafes  in  which 
jwis  recommends  it:  At  leaft  it  remains  to  be  enquired  in- 
,  whether  either  the  Bitter,  or  eflentialoi),  when  feparat- 
,  contain  the  virtues  of  the  entire  plant.  The  Ahfynthium 
ves  foundation  for  what  I  faid  of  the  root  of  this  clafs  dif- 
ing  from  the  plant.  Though  I  faid  Ahfynthium  was  the 
congeft  of  this  clafs,  there  may  be  others  more  ftrongly 
cmatic ;  f.  g.  Haller  mentions  one  which  he  found  in 
yitzerland,  which  was  ufed  as  an  univerfal  febrifuge  by 
e  inhabitants  of  the  Alps.  Of  the  Artemifta  we  fliall 
sak  afterwards. 

'.Carduus  benediBus  contains  a  more  pure  Bitter,  and  lef| 
c'ential  oil,  and  that  very  volatile.  It  may  be  extraSed  llkc; 
vormwood,  but  we  find  that  heat  applied  diflipates  it,  in- 
much  that  the  only  agreeable  Bitter  to  be 'obtained  from 
I'.rduus  benedi^usy  is  by  infufion  in  cold  water. 
"The  Carlina  ftands  in  our  Difpenfatorics,  but  I  am  not 
quainted  with  it.  Authors  tell  us  the  root  is  bitter  witl^ 
rimony,  and  confiderably  active. 

iCham<fmelum  is  the  moft  frequently  employed,  and  uut 
abtedly  has  almofl:  all  the  virtues  we  have  been  talking  of. 
abounds  in  pungent  aromatic  oil,  is  confidered  as  the  moft 
cive  of  the  Bitters,  and,  before  invention  of  Peruviaa 
r.rk,  was  employed  as  a  fubftitutc  for  it.    I  have  frequent- ' 
ttried  it,  and  fometimes  with  effe6t  ;  but  it  falls  much 
ort  of  the  powers  of  the  Cortex,  and,  when  given  in  con- 
erable  quantity,  is  much  more  apt  to  run  off  by  ftool, 
i  difappoint  our  purpofe.    Simon  Pauli  relates,  that  a 
Dngly  impregnated  decoftion  of  it  in  wine,  comes  at  laft 
cquire  a  remarkably  faline  tafte,  like  that  of  common 
.t.    NeuQ^n  confirms  the  fame  thing,  and  finds,  that, 
e  common  fait,  it  makes  Precipitates,  but  that  they  are 
'erent  from  thofe  obtained  by  it.    Believing  this  might- 
'e  from  the  wine,  Neuman  boiled  that  in  the  fame  man- 
r  by  itfelf,  but  without  obtaining  what  he  got  from  its 
pregnation  with  the  Worrnwood.    *  Lewenhoeck,  in  his 
penments,  finds  the  fame  fort  of  chryftals,  refembling 

R  thpf§ 
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thofe  of  common  fait  in  Cardiiuf  benediclusy  but  unluckily 
did  not  try  Chameemile.  This  preparation  ought  to  be  en* 
quired  into.  It  may,  perhaps,  prove  fingularly  diuretic,  as 
is  alleged. 

Cotula  fcetiday  or  Wild  Chameemile.  Brown  Langrifh 
gives  an  account  of  a  decof^ion  of  this,  recommended 
by  a  gipfey,  throwing  a  perfon  afFefted  with  a  Rheuma- 
tifm,  into  a  profufe  fweat,  and  curing  him  of  the  difeafe. 
Such  inftances  ought  to  be  marked, 

Santonicum.  This  Ihould  have  been  ranked  with  the 
Abfynthium,  of  which  it  is  a  genus.  It  is  doubtful  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  this  fubftance,  whether  it  be  a  feed 
at  all ;  but  although  we  fee  ftalks,  ^c.  evidently  among 
it,  yet,  I  think,  as  evidently  we  fee  feeds.  As  belong- 
ing to  the  Wormwood,  I  make  no  doubt  of  its  having 
virtues,  but  furely  it  has  none  fo  peculiar  as  to  make 
us  import  it.  It  has  been  thought  anthelmintic,  and  hence 
its  common  name,  Wormfeed.  After  many  trials,  I  do 
not  find  its  efFefts  remarkable.  Bitters  undoubtedly  may 
deftroy  wormsj  but,  after  many  attempts,  I  have  found 
no  fuccefs  from  their  ufe,  I  blamed  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
dofe,-  but  in  men,  where  it  was  much  increafed,  no  bet- 
ter confequences  followed. 

Tanacetum.  From  Pringle's  Experiments,  all  our  Bit- 
ters are  Antifeptics.  The  Tanfy  has  a  higher  reputation 
of  this  kind,  and,  placed  round  animal  bodies,  is  faid 
to  preferve  them  long  from  putrefaftion.  Tanfy  has 
a  larger  proportion  of  Aroma,  with  its  Bitter,  thaq 
any  of  its  clafs.  Its  Bitternefs  is  more  remarkable  in  the 
feed. 

The  three  following  fubftances  are  well  known  a* 
medicines.  Tlieir  virtues  refide  in  an  effential  oil.  In 
the  former,  the  Oil  and  Bitter  were  feparable,  here  thg 
Oil  contains  both.  On  this  account  I  confider  them  as 
the  moft  acrid  and  heating,  and  the  bad  effe8:s  we  men-, 
tioned  as  refulting  from  Bitters,  moft  frequently  appear, 
in  thefe. 

EJfence  of  Lemons  is  the  moft  acrid  of  the  three,) 
They  have  all  the  common  virtues  of  Bitters.  Septalius 
gives  a  remarkable  preparation  of  Orange  -  peel.  He 
takes  the  Feel  of  unripe  orangesy  and,  by  long  deco6tion, 
treats  it  as  for  an  extra£t.  This  he  gave  with  fuccefs  ia 
a  flow  of  the  mcnfes. 

Aurantia 
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Aiirantta  CuraJJavenfta.  From  their  peculiar  tafte, 
I  take  thefe  to  belong  to  the  Citrus^  which  compre- 
hends the  Lemon  and  Orange.  From  their  bitternefs 
and  fize,  I  take  them  to  be  an  unripe  fruit,  and  there- 
fore particularly  fitted  for  Septalius's  extraft,  whofe 
efFefls  I  defign  to  try  ;  otherwife  they  feem  properly  in- 
troduced into  our  Difpenfatory,  as  containing  lefs  of 
an  eflfential  oil,  and  fo  given  with  greater  fafety.  Ne^t 
to  the  three  mentioned^  (land 

Centaurium  minui  £5?  Gentiam.  Thefe,  In  oppofitipn  to 
the  others,  contain  a  pure  bitter,  with  very  little  eflential  oil. 
They  are  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus.  Gentian  has  been  long 
known  as  a  pure  bitter,  and,  as  without  odour,  js  more  iini- 
verfally  agreeable  than  any  I  know.  '^Though  not  of 
much  value,  it  has,  from  the  great  requeft  in  )yhich  it  is  ia 
fome  countries,  been  adulterated  with  a  poifpnous  plant.  We 
fcldom  find  it  fo  here  ;  fo  that  I  cannot  give  you  the  method 
of  dete<5ling  it.  As  difficult,  ho\yevej-,  to  get  properly,  Lewis, 
in  the  extraQ  of  Wormwood,  ^c.  propofes  a  fubftitute  fof 
ir.  We  wonder  he  did  not  rathe)r  think  of  the  leffer  Cen- 
taury, a  plant  of  the  fame  genus,  refembling  it  in  virtues  and 
appearance.  If  we  make  choice  of  this,  the  leaves  fliould  be 
employed  which  contain  mpft  Bitter,  and  more  as  they  are 
nearer  the  roots.  We  certainly  very  improperly  ufe  the 
ftalks  and  flowering  tops.  In  a  barren  foil  this  plant  is  very 
rnall.  It  is  inconceivable  to  think,  how  much  the  luxuri- 
ancy  of  the  plant  is  improved  by  tranfplantation  to  a  fertile 
Toil.    Its  Bitter  alfo  is  improved  by  this  change. 

At  the  head  of  our  next  lift  Hands  China  China,  the 
.'amous 

PERUVIAN  BARK. 

Chincona,  Linnseus's  name,  is  the  only  proper  one,  for  this 
fubftance  was  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Count  of  Chincon, 
'ter  having  remarkably  cured  his  Lady  ;  and  hence  all  the 
ther  names,  China  China t  &c.  are  only  corruptions.  When 
lirft  introduced,  it  was  found  an  effectual  remedy  in  Inter- 
uiittents  ;  but  whether  it  was  that  a  medicine  of  more  feem- 
ling  efficacy  was  brought  at  the  fame  time  into  Europe,  or  whe- 
kher  timid  prafticc  lefiened  the  dofe,  it  went  out  of  credit, 
and  was  not,  till  about  thirty  years  after,  reftored  by 
Talbot. 
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This  is  fo  mvich  employed,  that  it  would  require  a  paiii- 
cular  treatife.  We  fhall  not  enter  fo  fully  upon  it,  but  endea- 
vour to  get  what  is  moft  important  of  it.  Peruvian  Bark 
belongs  to  the  clafs  of  Bitters,  and  along  with  its  Bitternefs 
has  an  aromatic  acrimony  depending  on  an  eflential  oil  pre- 
fent.  With  this  it  has  a  llypticity  or  aftringency,  which 
feme  have  thought  proper  to  deny  it ;  but  which  is  evident 
fufficiently,  when  by  dilVillation  or  folution  part  of  the  other 
qualities  are  extrafted. 

All  the  common  qualities  of  Bitters  are  afcribed  to  the 
Bark.  It  has  the  fame  efFeSs  in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines. 
In  a  large  quantity  I  have  feen  it  purge  ;  and  I  have  known 
more  than  one  inftance  of  an  habitual  Coftivenefs  cured  by 
Peruvian  Bark.  It  was  not  here  given  by  accident.  An 
habitual  Coftivenefs  often  proceeds  from  a  weaknefs  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  in  fuch  cafe,  the  Bark,  given  in  the 
dofe  of  3j.  for  feveral  days  together,  cured  the  difeafe,  and 
feemed  to  work  a  confiderable  change  in  the  fyftem. 

Carried  into  the  blood,  little  notice  is  taken  of  the  diure-^ 
tic  or  diaphoretic  powers  of  the  Bark.  It  is  fuppofed  to 
ftrengthen  the  whole  of  the  fyftem.  Whether  its  aftion  here 
depends  on  the  proper  exhibition,  or  on  a  fpecific  power,  is 
difputed.  The  laft  is  commonly  fuppofed,  and  the  manner  of 
operating,  as  difficult,  feems  altogether  negledled  at  prefent. 
I  have  formerly  mentioned  my  averfion  to  fpecifics.  Many 
perhaps  we  may  be  ftill  obliged  to  leave  among  that  number, 
but  furely  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  leave  as  few  as  pof- 
fible. 

In  order  to  cure  an  Intermittent,  the  Bark  muft  be  given 
in  the  interval  of  the  paroxyfm,  and  it  is  univerfally  agreed, 
that  in  the  fever  they  are  hurtful.  Here  it  acts  in  prevent- 
ing the  return  of  the  cold  fit,  and  it  is  pretty  generally  agreed, 
that  the  cold  fit  is  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  Thus  Boerhaave, 
after  telling  us  the  order  of  the  fits,  tells  us,  videtur  is,  qnipri- 
mum  tempuT,  £5?  primam  caufam,  fuperare pojjtty  etiam  totum  il- 
ium paroxyfmum  pojje  toUere. 

The  prevention  of  Intermittents  depending,  then,  on  the 
prevention  of  the  cold  fit,  and  the  Bark  afting  on  this,  its 
method  of  aftion  muft  be  explained  from  the  theory  we  form 
of  the  paroxyfm  of  Intermittents.  If  the  cold  fit  be  faid  to 
depend  on  the  accumulation  of  the  fluids  in  the  extreme  vef- 
fels,lthe  Bark  alters  that  accumulation  ;  if  on  an  a{Fe8:ion  0 
the  moving  fibres,  the  Bark  obviates  the  return  of  the  fpaf 
modic  affedion.  One  of  thefe  we  muft  take  up  with.  I  agre 
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wiiii  the  laft.  At  this  time  I  will  not  enter  into  the  difcufli- 
on  of  that  opinion,  or  the  reafons  for  aficnting  to  it.  On 
this  fuhjeft  you  may  confult  Van  Swicten,  Hoffman,  &c.  I 
fliall  give  a  hint  or  two  upon  it. 

The  paroxyfm  of  Intcrmitfents  feems  fo  much  an  affection 
of  the  nervous  power,  that  it  is  frequently  induced  and  obvi- 
ated by  animi pathemata.  All  periodic  affeftions  are  either  of 
the  fpafmodic  or  feverifh  kind.  I  own  there  may  be  fome  dif- 
tference  between  thefe,  but,  from  being  the  only  diftintftions, 
tthey  may  be  fuppofed  very  much  of  the  fame  nature.  That 
ineither  lentor,  nor  a  putrid  fomes,  as  fome  have  alleged,  takes 
jplace,  may  be  concluded  hence,  that  all  periodic  affections 
miay  become  habitual.  It  is  a  rule  of  Celfiis,  that  when  a 
fperfon  is  cured  of  an  Intermittent,  he  ought  to  avoid  every 
t thing  which  would  caufe  a  return  of  the  paroxyfm,  efpecially 
<  on  thofe  days  in  which  the  fit  ufed  to  return.  Now  in  this 
ccafe,  that  any  perfon  who  thus  (and  it  is  frequently  the  cafe)  is 
;apt  to  have  a  recurrence  of  the  paroxyfm,  is  commonly  in 
l^ood  health,  and  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  affe£ted  with  a 
lputridyo;72ifj-.  It  is  my  opinion,  then,  that  the  Bark  a£ts  by 
(obviating  the  fpafmodic  affection,  to  which  the  fyftem  is  fo 
I  liable,  and  accordingly  we  find  it  a  remarkable  remedy  in  all 
iaffeflions  of  this  kind. 

"  We  fhould  wi(h  to  go  farther,  and  find  this  property  con- 
tneSled  with  the  fenfible  qualities  of  the  Bark.  The  Bark  is 
;  a  Bitter,  and  other  Bitters  have  the  fame  effeft.  I  have  feen 
i  inftances,  but  not  frequently,  of  Bitters  curing  Intermittents. 
'  That  Bitters  are  not  fo  powerful  as  the  Bark,  may  arife  from 
tthat  being  ftronger,  from  their  being  joined  with  other  quali- 
ities,  from  improper  exhibition,  or  exhibition  in  too  fraall 
<dofes.  Thus  Chamaemile  flowers,  fuppofed  by  Pitcairn 
:  equally  fpecific  with  the  Bark,  are  much  more  liable  to  run 
I  off  by  flool  ;  poffibly,  if  joined  with  an  opiate,  that  effeft 
I  might  be  prevented.  The  Bark,  then,  being  only  a  fl.rong- 
I  cr  Bitter,  we  muff  not  confine  the  property  of  curing  Inter- 
t  mittents  to  it,  but  extend  it  to  other  Bitters.  All  this,  how- 
t  ever,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  fpecific  quality  of 
Bitters. 

Let  us  view  this  matter  in  another  light.  Bark  is  fenfibly 
;  an  Aftringent,  and  other  Aftringents  have  been  ufed  with 
fuccefs  in  the  fame  cafes ;  Alum,  Steel,  and  vegetable 
Aftringents.  Galls,  in  France,  by  Renaud  and  Homberg, 
were  found  a  remedy  in  Intermittents.  The  Academy  or- 
dered Lcmery,  Geoffrey,  and  other  Members,  to  make  trial 
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of  it,  and  their  report  was,  that  Galls  did  cure  Intermittenfs^ 
though  not  fo  conftantly  as  the  Bark.  Bark,  then,  as  an 
Aftringent,  may  only  be  of  a  ftronger  tiature,  flnce  proof  re- 
mains of  pure  Aftringents  afting  in  the  fame  way.  Farther 
It  does  not  appear,  from  experiments  mentioned,  how  much 
may  be  the  effeft  of  pure  Aftringents ;  for  Renaud  only  gave 
the  medicine  in  a  fmall  dofe  ;  for  in  the  exhibition  of  Aftrin- 
gents we  are  ever  in  fear  . of  exceeding  in  quantity  ;  and  it 
has  been  objefted  to  the  Barki  fuppofing  it  an  Aftringent, 
that  by  its  exhibition  in  the  quantity  given,  we  fhould  be  in 
danger  of  fupprefli'ng  healthy  evacuations.  It  is  poflible, 
then,  tkat  had  all  the  Galls  been  given  in  fufficient  dofe,  they 
had  much  oftner  effefted  a  cure.  Others,  V/ho  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  allow  the  Aftringents  may  cure  Intetmittents, 
but  that  that  is  very  feldom,  and  that  it  is  abfoliltely  neceffary 
Bitters  fhould  be  joined  with  Aftringency.  Hence  it  is,  that 
in  Germany  they  ufe  Trefoil  and  iTbrmentil  joined,  and  with 
fuccefs. 

As  Aftringents,  in  many  other  cafes,  are  antifpafmodic,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  aftion  of  the  Bark  is  nearly  of  the 
fame  kind.  Whether  in  any  fenfc  it  is  antifpafmodic,  in  the 
Common  acceptation  of  the  word,  I  fliall  not  determine.  Its 
Operation  may  be  explained  in  this  manner. 

I  have,  formerly  told  you  what  1  meant  by  Tone  of  the 
fibres.  Tonit  medicines  are  fuch  as  give  this  tone  to  the 
fibres,  bppofed  on  the  one  hand  to  rigidity^  and  on  the  other 
to  laxity.  That  fuch  a  tone  takes  place  in  the  whole  fibres 
of  th'^^  human  body,  efpecially  in  the  blood  veflTels,  where  fomc 
have  doubted  it,  appears  to  me  fufticiently  evident.  This 
tone  depends  on  the  firmtiefs  of  cohefion  of  the  fimple  folids, 
and  on  the  influx  of  the  netvoiis  power.  The  firft  being  com- 
monly given,  it  is  plain  tone  muft  depend  chiefly  on  the  laft. 
Now  although  it  be  doubted  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the 
blood-veflels,  yet  as  they  are  of  the  fame  nervous  origin,  they 
are  therefore  depending,  for  their  tone,  on  a  certain  influx  of 
the  nervous  power.  Nothingismorecommonthan  to  fee  mobi- 
lity depending  on  atonia,  as  Hoffman  terms  it.  By  encreafing 
the  tone  of  our  fibres,  does  the  Bark  feem  to  aft  in  obviating 
the  return  of  fpafmodic  afFeftions.  All  this  will  be  confirm- 
ed by  attending  to  the  hiftory  of  Intermittents,  and  the  pro- 
per exhibition  of  the  Bark  in  them. 

in  their  paroxyfm  it  is  pretty  evident,  that  amidft  thofe 
fpafmodic  motions  which  occur,  there  is  always  a  conftridti- 

on 
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m  In  the  furface  of  the  body.  Our  tonic  medicine  encreafes 
hat  conftriftion,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  exhibited  in 
he  hot  fit  where  that  takes  place* 

That  Conftriftion,  efpecially  at  the  beginrling  of  the  dif-' 
ife,  not  only  remains  through  the  whole  fit,  but  alfo  in  the 
nterval,  and  therefore  it  is  necelTary  to  allow  the  difcafe  to 
;o  on,  through  feveral  paroxyfms,  till  by  repeated  fweats  the 
onftriflion  is  removed.    Hence  the  caution  of  praftitioners> 
,ot  to  give  the  Bark  till  after  the  difeafe  has  had  a  few  returns^ 
In  proof  of  Conftriftion  taking  place  in  the  extreme  vef- 
els,  the  blood,  during  the  paroxyfm,  is  collected  in  the  vif-  » 
era  or  abdomen.    Till  this  determination^  therefore,  be 
aken  off,  and  the  balance  reftored  to  the  furfacCj  it  is  impru- 
lent  to  exhibit  the  Bark.  Hence  v/e  premife  Emetics,  to  de- 
ermine  to  the  furface  and  take  off  obftruftions,  in  the  abdo- 
ninal  vifcera.    When  the  Bark  is  exhibited^  it  muft  be 
oined  with  purgatives^  to  obviate  the  aftriftion  in  the  prima 
neCi  and  the  obftruftions  we  have  mentioned.    When  thefe 
re  removed,  we  muft  obferve,  that  the  purgative  efFe£tof  the 
jark  itfelf,  or  the  exhibition  of  other  purgatives  along  with 
t,  will  difappoint  our  intention.    The  reafon  is  this :  It  is 
ound  that  every  debilitating  power  applied  to  the  body, 
Luch  as  evacuations,  cooling  medicines,  6?r,  favour  the  re- 
turn of  Intermittents.    HcncCj  then,  the  evacuation  produ- 
ced, either  by  the  Bark  itfelf,  or  other  fubftances,  does  more 
lhan  compenfate  by  it^  weakening  efFe£ts,  the  power  of  the 
oark,  in  ftrengthening  the  tone  of  the  fibres.  Sometimes^ 
iiowever,  effefits  may  be  mixed,  and  the  Bark  anfwer  where 
1  purging  enfues.    Here>  although  the  chief  operation  of  the 
Bark  be  on  the  ftomach,  yet  a  part  of  it  may  be  carried  into 
':he  blood,  and  obviate,  compenfate,  or  overpower  the  efFefts 
of  the  purging. 
Wherever  any  inflammatory  diathefis  obtains  in  thefyftem, 
herevcr  the  vis  tonica  is  increafed,  there  the  Bark  is  hurtful. 
In  the  blood  veftels  this  increafe  of  the  vis  tonica  appears  from 
the  tenfion  of  the  pulfe.    Hence  it  is  the  Bark  is  not  near  fo  • 
efFe£l:ual  in  vernal,  as  in  fummer  or  autumnal  agUes. 

On  the  contrary,  wherever  a  putrid  diathefis  prevails,  there 
the  vis  tonica  is  diminifhed  below  the  ftandard,  and  there  uni- 
verfally  the  Bark  is  ufeful.  I  am  very  ready  to  allow,  with 
Dr.  Pringle,  that  a  Putrefcency  accompanies  Autumnal  In- 
termittents, and  that  the  Bark  is  noted  for  its  antifeptic  qua- 
lity.   But  the  fmall  quantity  given,  and  dill  more,  the  very 

fmall 
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fnnall  quantity  extraaed,  and  the  little  that  muft  be  abforbed 
of  the  quantity  extraded,  to  me  would  leem  to  have  very 
little  effefi:  in  preventing  the  putrefcency  of  the  fluids. 
M'lch  more  do  I  imagine  (and  Dr.  Pringle  confents  to  it, 
and  enumerates  other  Aftringents  which  have  the  lame  pro- 
.perty)  |;hat  the  Bark,  in  fuch  cafes,  a£ts  by  reftoring  tone  to 
the  fibres,  debilitated  by  putrefaftion. 

Hence  not  only  in  Autumnal  Intermittents,  but  in  all  pu- 
trid Fevers  and  putrid  diathefis  of  all  kinds ;  and  in  all  remit- 
tent Fevers,  where  the  remiffion  is  evident,  and  in  anomalouis 
or  malignant  Fevers,  where  a  putrefa6;ion  takes  place,  the 
Bark  is  ufed  with  advantage.    With  regard  to  continued  Fe- 
vers, there  alio  the  Bark  is  employed ;  but  with  more  difpute 
than  in  the  former  cafes,  and  without  any  perfons,  as  far  as  I 
know,  having  afccrtained  the  ftate  of  continued  Fevers 
in  which  it  ihould  be  exhibited.    Continued  Fevers  are  not 
vihcd  t  heantientscalled/'V/'rf/  continentes,  viz.  fuch  as  after  tbe 
cold  fitnad  a  hot  fit  following  it >  and  continued  during  the  whole 
courfe,  till  the  Fever  was  terminated  by  a  ciifis.    There  is 
a  diftintStion  betwixt  the  Febres  cojitinentes  and  ccntinua-^  for  in 
the  laH  they  .acknowledged  an  intermiffion  to  occur.    In  my 
praflice  I  have  never  been  able  to  fee  a  continent  Fever,  and 
I  find,  from  the  accounts  of  the  antients,  that  they  confirm  me 
in  this.    Hence  I  would  allege,  that  every  Fever  whatever 
confifts  of  the  return  of  a  repeated  number  of  paroxyfms.  If 
this  be  the  cafe,  and  as  the  return  of.the  paroxyfms  depends 
on  that  of  the  cold  fit,"  it  is  plain  that  by  obviating  the  return 
of  fpafmodic  acceffion,  the  Bark  may  be  as  ufcful  in  conti- 
.  jiued,  as  in  Intermittent  Fevers.    But  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  exhibition  of  the  Bark  in  Intermittents,  are  muc 
greater  here.    There ^  as  the  Bark  can  neither  be  given  in  th 
cold  nor  hot  fits,  nor  fometimes  even  in  the  interval,  whe 
the  conftriftion  on  thefurface  is  not  removed,  it  is  plain  tha 
here  the  exhibition  will  be  more  dubious,  where  the  effeSso 
the  hot  fit  win  be  more  continued.    Wherever  an  inflamma 
tory  diathefis  and  encreafed  vis  tonica  are  prefent,  we  mu 
certainly  avoid  the  Bark  ;  and  in  the  continued  Fever,  it  i 
very  difficult  to  afcertain  the  times  of  acceffion  or  remiifion 
another  obftacle  to  its  ufe.    Jf  a  diJIinSl  remijpon  appear ^  lu 
may  exhibit  the  Bark  with  confidence  and  juccefs.    No  bod 
better  illuftrates  this  than  Clcghorn.    When  the  Bark  wa 
not  given  at  the  intermiflion,  his  patients  died.    He  watche 
the  time  of  intermiflion,  and,  given  then,  found  the  Bark  fuc 
ceed  in  cafes  termed  defperate.    If  any  body  would  ftudy  th 

fubje 
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ibjed  farther,  he  mufl:  confuit  Dr.  Morton,  a  writer  who 
bounds  as  much  in  pra6tical  fafts  and  obfervations  as  any, 
ut,  as  falling  into  a  f)  ftem  of  theory  very  different  from  the 
mple  fagacity  of  Sydenham,  too  much  negle6led.    He  con- 
Hitiy  ufedthe  Bark  in  continued  Fevers  with  the  cautions 
lentioned.    One  cafe^  however,  of  continued  Fever  (what- 
ver  ambiguity  may  remain  as  to  the  reft)  tliere  is,  where  the 
lark  may  be  employed  without  regard  to  intermiftion,  wz. 
herever  a  putrid  diathcfis  has  gone  to  a  great  length  in  the 
fiem.    I  would  allege  this  often  takes  place  where  the 
ifeal'e  is  very  inflammatory  in  the  beginning.  Wherever 
acula,  petechia,  ^c.  appear,  there  I  think,  the  Bark  may  be 
niverfally  employed.    A  difpute  is  carried  on  between  De 
laen  and  Pringle  about  the  nature  of  petechia.    From  the 
xperiments  of  the  latter  it  appears,  that  in  all  luch  cafes  the 
..irk  is  the  remedy  chiefly  to  be  trufted.    De  Haen,  in  hi$ 
'dtio  medendi^  gives  many  inftances  of  putrid  Fevers  cured 
y  this  remedy  ;  and  other  writers,  who  haVe  ufed  the  Bark 

I  thefe  Fevers,  give  fimilar  inflances  of  its  good  efFe6l.  For 
le  ufe  of  the  Bark  in  Fevers,  befides  the  authors  above^ 

..lentioned,  you  fhould  carefully  confuit  Francifcus  Torti, 

II  his  Therapeutice  fpecialis^  and  Warhoff,  De  Febrib.  edit. 

I'745- 

In  Dyfentery  the  Bark  is  not  fo  frequently  employed  a&  ih 
lome  of  the  foregoing  cafes,  but  flill  fo  often  as  to  convinfee 
5  of  its  utility.  I  confider  Dyfentery  as  a  febrile  difeafe,  and 
^ery  body  knows  that  it  is  founded  in,  or  caufes  a  putrid  Di- 
hhefls.    This  dif^:afe  in  the  beginning  is  often  inflamma- 
jnry^  and  then  the  Bark  is  irhproper.    Siich  inflammatory 
jvyfenteries,  by  continuance,  often  grow  putrid,  and  in  all 
:ch,  as  well  as  the  originally  putrid,  the  Barkis  of  great  effi- 
.cy.    In  one  of  thefe  cafes,  if  given  in  fufficient  quantity, 
[ue  a£tion  of  the  Bark  may  be  confidered  as  antifeptic  to  the 
paids  in  xht primes  viee  ;  but  in  a  more  advanced  Dyfentery  it 
cuft  a6l  chiefly  as  aftringent.   We  have  had  much  delicacy 
rthe  ufe  of  Aftringents  in  the  Dyfentery,  biit,  in  general, 
fhould  fucceed  much  better,  did  we  exhibit  them  more 
:quently,  and  more  early  than  we  do.    Dyfentery,  as  Sy- 
hnham  terms  it,  may  be  confidered  as  a  Febrts  introverfa, 
Vith  conftriftion  of  the  fkin.    Now  the  Bark,  as  a  tonic 
kedicine,  may  not  only  be  more  fafely  applied  than  fimple 
I'ftringcnts,  but  will  likewife  a6l  in  refl:oring  the  equilibrium 
'  the  furface.    Several  writers  have  taken  notice  of  the  ufe 
I  the  Bark  in  Dyfentery  ;  you  may  confuit  a  treatife  by  Wil- 
m  at  Newcaflle. 

Bark 
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Bark  is  alfo  employed  in  Gangrene  and  Mortification, 
Its  efficacy  is  now  fufficiently  eftabliflied  by  univcrfal  Con- 
fent.  If  any  doubt  remain  of  its  virtue  here,  where  the  ill 
fuccefs  has  not  arifen  from  mifmanagementj  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  thus  explained.  There  are  properly  two  kinds  of  Gan- 
grene; the  one  kind  arifing  from  the  violence  of  inflamma- 
tion purely,  the  other  from  a  flaccidity  of  the  veffels  of  the 
part,  or  at  the  fame  time  an  atonia  of  the  whole  fyftem. 
Every  body  knows  the  firft;  the  laft  is  what  occurs  in  hy- 
dropic, paralytic,  or  old  people.  It  is  in  the  laft,  that  the 
Barkfeems  peculiarly  appropriated,  and  very  feldom,  in  theftf 
cafes",  if  given  in  a  proper  dofe,  does  it  fail  to  bring  on  a  fup-j 
puratory  inflammation,  and  feparate  the  mortified  part.  I 
purely  inflammatory  Gangrenes,  if  it  has  not  been  fuccefsful 
it  is  from  improper  exhibition,  and  the  reafon  is  obvioufl 
this,  that  the  Barkj  afting  by  giving  tone  to  the  moving 
fibres,  muft  certainly  be  hurtful  where  that  is  fo  much  en^ 
creafed  by  difeafe. 

We  have  attempted  to  cure  Fevers  by  a  variety  of  Stimuli 
in  order  to  excite  fuch  a  degree  of  Fever,  as  might  obviate  th 
degree  of  acceflion.  But  the  Peruvian  Bark  does  not  operat 
by  its  aroma ;  for  the  pulfe  by  it  is  not  encreafed  above  it 
healthy  ftandard  ;  and  although  it  takes  off  flaccidity,  yet  ' 
.does  not  irritate  the  heart  and  veflels.  It  is  neceflary  t 
obferve  this,  in  order  to  talk  of  the  caufe  of  the  cure  of  fu 
puration.  Where  fuppuration  is  wanting,  it  depends  ve 
often  on  the  flaccidity  of  the  part.  In  this  cafe,  it  isbroug 
on  by  Stimulants  applied  to  the  part.  It  is  in  this  mann^ 
that  I  think  all  the  balfamic  fubftances  aQ:,  and  likewife  Co 
per  and  Murcury,  viz.  in  reftoring  the  tone  of  the  flaccid 
bres.  In  the  fame  way,  in  ftagnating,  fanious,  and  ichoro 
Ulcers,  the  Bark  mends  the  fuppuration,  and  brings  o 
kindly  healing  of  the  fore 


;liatit; 
tied 


Not  long  ago  the  Bark  has  been  faid  to  cure  Cancers,  bwjej,j 
in  all  of  thefe  its  cflrefts  are  not  remarkable;  and  we  are  he 
liable  to  be  deceived,  as  very  often  where  there  is  an  Ui< 
malt  maris,  it  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  a  Cancer, 
even  in  Cancers  I  have  feen  its  good  efi^efts,  and  the  mat^ 
mended  by  its  ufe  ;  and  Ulcers  pejfmi  maris  I  have  feen  cur 
by  it.   In  fliort,  wherever  a  fuppuration  is  to  be  carried  { 
not  in  its  owp  nature  inflammatory,  and  wherever  in 
cafes  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  finking  of  the  vis  vita:,  Wk  :j(t 
Bark  is  ufeful.  Hence,  fuccefsfully  it  has  been  cxhibitedi,.,  "^t; 
the  Small  Pox,  which  1  confidcr  merely  as  a  fuppuratory  ^|  '■Jli 
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.  .  Wherefer  the  Small  Pox  are  attended  with  an  inflam- 
tion  round  the  puftules,  and  that  inflanrimation  extends 
'•'.e  reft  of  the  fyftem,  the  Bark  may  be  pernicious,  and  is 
linly  hurtful;  whereas  at  thofe  times  where  a  putrid  dia- 
ls is  more  evident,  and  the  topical  inflammation  does 
.ippear,  it  has  been  as  remarkably  uleful  in  bringing  on  a 
■er  iiippuration.  If  any  doubt  remain  of  its  efficacy  in 
Small  Poi,  it  is  frorti  its  promifcuous  tife.  You  fee  it 
:.t  properly  to  be  confined  to  the  fuppuratory  ftate,  andj 
cneral,  ought  not  to  be  given  till  the  fifth  or  fixth  day.  I 
>y  it  has  been  ufed  in  the  eruptive  Fever,  but  I  imagine 

1  bad  confequences  ;  for  where  there  is.  an  inflammatory 

2  over  the  whole  body,  it  muft  certainly  do  mifchiefi 
ids  laft  rule  is  without  exception,  except  in  Small  Pox  of 
agular  kind,  where,  from  the  very  beginnings  they  ap- 
:  with  petechia.    As  to  the  fecondary  Fever  of  the  Small 

its  ufe  there  is  more  doubtful.   This  I  know,  that  very 
rn,  (and  it  is  Commonly  the  cafe,)  that  Fever  is  inflamriia- 
and  much  better  cured  by  blood-letting  and  purging, 
;t)j|]  any  other  means j  and  rendered  worfe  by  the  ufe  of  the 
j:  ;  for  by  the  eruptive  Fever  the  body  is  left  in  an  in- 
imatory  ftate;    In  the  Meafles  this  is  very  remarkable^ 
jalfo  occurs  in  the  Small  Pox,  and  I  take  it,  that  where- 
iih  evacuation  is  to  be  carried  on,  the  Bark  is  inconfif- 
,  fuperfluous,  or  hurtful,  and  then  only  ufeful  where  a 
iid  diathefis  is  very  evident  in  the  firft  part  of  a  fecondary 
er,  or  apt  to  occur  in  its  continuance. 
|Ss  dfEcatious  in  Ulcers  and  in  the  Small  t*ox,  fome  have 
^ght  of  extending  the  ufe  of  the  Bark  to  internal  Ulcers, 
^^j.jijllhave  ufed  it  in  xhe.  phthifts  pulmonalis.    Phyficians  now 
that  its  bad  effects  aire  evident,  and  almoft  inevitable  in 
cafe.    The  reafon  isj  that      phthifts  pulmonalis  is  ac- 
panied  Vvith  an  inflammatory  ftate.    A  prafticc  about 
y  yeafs  ago,  Was  propofcd  by  Dr.  Dover,  of  curing  Con- 
■■'jk  >ptions  by  frequent  and  fmall  bleedings,  and  I  myfelf  have 
sa  phthifical  perfon  bled  to  the  fiftieth  time,  and  I  never 
ilhe  blood  drawn  in  fuch  cafes  without  that  Cruft  which 
te  fign  of  inflamhiation;    Very  often  the  cafe  is  purely 
immatory,  and  almoft  always  partly  fo. 
I  hefe  are  the  principal  ufes  of  the  Bark,  irt  which  I  have 
lavoured  to  explain  its  operation.  Some  fpecial  cafes  yet 
iiin.  7  he  Bark  has  been  employed  in  fcrophulous  cafes. 

Scrophuk  is  at tetided  with  Ulcers        wcr//,  depend- 
1  '  ing 
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ing  on  a  flaccidity  of  the  veffcls  of  the  part,  and  of  the  fj'fteni 
in  general  very  often;  fo  that  here  the  Bark  is  plainly  indi- 
cated ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  of  the  fuccefs  had  by  Doctors 
Fothergill  and  Fordycc  in  fuch  circumftances.  But  it  muft 
be  obferved,  that  the  Bark  very  often  fails  in  this  difcafe. 
But  even  thefe  Gentlennenhave  not  always  fccceeded,  becaafe 
I  imagine  this  difeafe  is  often  not  to  be  cured  certainly  by  any 
medicine;  for  it  feems  often  a  difeafe  of  the  lymph,  leated  in 
the  lymphatic  vcffels,  and  not  depending  fo  much  on  a  ee- 
neral  flaccidity  of  the  fyftem  in  general,  as  in  fome  particular 
affeftion  of  the  lymphatics,  and  matter  generated  there. 

More  fuccefsfully  has  the  Bark  been  given,  as  a  remedy  of 
fpafmodic  affeftionSj  in  the  hypochondriac  and  hyfteric  dif- 
eafe, and  in  certain  kinds  of  Afthma ;  but  here  not  with  fuch 
fuccefs  as  to  be  reckoned  a  fpecific.    Wherever  difeafe  de- 
pends on  a  mobility,  and  that  on  a  debility,  and  wherever 
thefe  are  caufes  or  effefts  of  difeafe,  and  not  complicated  wit 
obftruftions  formed,  there  the  Bark  may  be  fafely  and  fu 
cefsfully  employed.    In  the  hypochondriac  difeafe,  then 
where  the  vifcera  yet  remain  entire,  we  may  have  recourfe 
the  Bark ;  but  in  the  decline  of  life,  when  the  difeafe  is  pr 
perly  hypochondriac,  and  where  there  are  confiderableobftrui 
tions  in  the  vifcera,  there  tt  muft  manifeftly  do  prejudice.  C 
the  contrary,  in  the  pure  hyfteric  difeafe,  Avithout  labes  of  t' 
vifcera,  depending  on  caufes  aSing  on  too  moveable  conft 
tutions,  pafhons  of  the  mind,  £ifc.  the  Bark  is  very  proper 
and  fhould  always  be  ufed.   Epilepfy  often  depends  on  fimila 
mobility,  and  here  alfo  it  muft  be  ufeful ;  but  where  that  di 
eafe  depends  on  a  wrong  confirmation  of  the  brain,  little  fe 
vice  can  be  expefled  from  the  Bark.  Sir  John  Floyer  fou 
the  fpafmodic  Afthma,  and  the  hyfteric,  without  labes  of  t 
lungs,  pretty  certainly  relieved  by  the  Bark,  but  wherever  t 
lungs  are  over-loaded,  and  expeftoration  is  neceflary,  th 
it  is  foilnd  hurtful. 

In  the  Chorea  Saniii  Vita,  or  thofe  complicated,  irregul 
fpafmodic  motions,  which  occur  in  perfons  of  a  lax  movea 
conftitution,  the  Bark  is  a  remedy  to  be  depended  on.  Syden- 
ham propofes  this  difeafe  to  be  treated  by  evacuations,  and 
in  the  beginning,  where  there  is  a  fulnefs,  they  may  c 
tainly  be  neceffary  ;  but  by  their  continuance,  I  have  nev 
feen  the  difeafe  cured  ;  while  the  Bark  prevailed,  after  a 
unfuccefsful  trial  of  them. 

The  Bark  has  been  propofed  in  the  cafe  of  menftrual 
ftrudlions.   Thefe  are  of  various  kinds.   One  fpecies,  whic 
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curs  at  the  firfl;  attack  of  the  menfes,  -viz.  the  Chkrojis, 
:ns,  when  we  take  a  view  of  it,  to  be  attended  with  all 
fymptoms  of  flaccidity  and  want  of  tone,  and  for  this 
Ion  is  commonly  treated  with  Steel,  and  wherever 
t  remedy  fucceeds,  there  have  I  feen  the  Bark  exhi- 
jd  with  equal  advantage.  Menftrual  obftruftions, 
wever,  may  arife  from  caufes  a6ling  particularly  on  the 
Ills,  and  not  on  the  fyftem  in  general,  and  there 
:her  Bark  nor  Chalybeates  Ihould  be  given.  It  is  not 
y  common  to  employ  Bark  in  ChloroftSy  or  obftrucled 
.ifes. 

.vluch  more  commonly  is  the  Bark  exhibited  in  the 
xu.  nimio  menfium.  Here,  too,  Aftringents  and  Chaly- 
ites  are  employed,  and  given  in  fuch  quantity  as  to 
ig  on  ftrong  aftri6tion.  Wheth'tr  the  Bark  anfwers 
ialfy  well  as  an  Aflringent  with  the  preparations  of 
n,  I  fhall  not  fay.  Wherever  the  profufion  depends  011 
lability  and  flaccidity,  there  I  employ  the  Bark  joined 
h  Sal  martts. 

'x  has  been  a  queftion,  whether  the  Bark  may  be  em- 
yed  in  other  Haemorrhages  ?  I  think  we  may  anfwer 
the    negative,   generally.     In  cafes  of  Hsemorrhage 
t  depend  on  mobility  and  debility,  the  Bark  may  be 
d  with  advantage;    and  in  thofe  by  long  lubfiflence 
ome  habitual  and  periodical.    But  Haemorrhages  ftri6t-r- 
;onfidered,  and  thofe  by  unufual  outlets,  are  conftant- 
)f  the  inflammatory  kind.    Thus  Hsemopioe,  in  nine 
iten  cafes,  depends  on  an  inflammatory  diathefis.  There 
,  however,  be  cafes  of  Hemoptoe,  which  have  long 
ifted,  and  are  kept  up  by  laxity,  where  both  the  Bark 
Aflringents  may  do  fervice,    Thefe  it  is  very  d'fficult 
jifcern,  and  where  the  inflammatory  are  miftaken  for 
n,  bad  confequences  will  follow, 
n  Dr.  Haller's    colleftion   of  Diflertations,   there  is 
.  on  the  ufe  of  the  Bark  in  Jaundice.    I  will  not  abfo- 
ly  deny  the  ufe  of  the  Bark  in  this  cafe.    We  might 
,  that  other  Aflringents  have  been  ufed  for  the  fame 
pofe.     But  now  we  know  that  Jaundice  very  often 
ends  on  ftoncs  on  the  biliary  du£ts,  which  pafs  flowly 
ugh ;  fo  that  the  medicine  given  at  the  time  of  their 
ng  out,  ^c.  has  imputed  to  it  the  virtue  of  curing  the 
afe.    It  is  not  eafy  to  fee  how  medicines  of  this  kind 
aid  promote  the  paffage  of  fuch  flones,  and  at  any 
,,  from  the  Author  of  the  Diflertation,  we  cannot  be 

certain 
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certain  of  the  efFefts  of  the  Bark.  He  feems  unacqaaint- 
ed  with  the  poflibility  of  the  accidents  above-mentioned, 
and  joins  with  the  Bark  *  a  farago  of  other  medicines, 
fome  of  which,  perhaps,  are  more  adapted  to  the  cure  of 
the  difeafe. 

There  is  another  difeafe  in  which  the  Bark  is  employ- 
ed, viz.  Chin-cough.    1  have  had  frequent  experience  ofi 
the  ufe  of  the  Bark  here.    The  efficacy  of  the  Bark  here 
fliews  the  difeafe  of  the  fpafmodic  kind,  or,  the  fpafmodic  m\ 
ture  of  the  difeafe  being  given,  fhews  the  reafonablenefs  of 
ufing  the  Bark  in  it.   Wherever  a  child  can  be  made  to 
the  Bark  in  fufficient  qiiantity,  by  the  mouth,  it  is  almol 
a  certain  cure  for  the  Chin-cough  ;  and  even  by  injecti 
though  not  fo  conftantly,  it  fucceeds.  As  to  the  time  of  ex-^ 
hibition,  when  the  difeafe  is  recent,  and  there  are  fymptora^ 
of  an  infraftion  in  the  lungs,  while  yet  no  foiution  of  the 
fpafm  appears,  npr  expeftoration  takes  place,  I  imagine  thq 
exhibition  of  the  Bark  is  dangerous,  and  bleeding  and  emetic 
muft  be  preniifed.    Often  in  the  Chin-cough  a  bleeding 
the  nofp  and  vomiting  enfue,  both  which  are  favourab 
fyrnptofns ;  and  therefore  before  a  bleeding  at  the  nofe 
ypiTiitiri^  enfue,  if  there  be  not  a  certainty  ot  no  infraction  is 
the  lungS^,  I  never  gave  the  Bark ;  but  after  thefe  I  always  exl 
hibit  it  with  fuccefs.  I  have  had  in  the  exhibition  of  this  re 
medy  in  the  Chin-cough  little  regard  to  the  Fever,  except  id 
the  beginning,  always  giving  it  where  the  difeafe  has  been 
drawn  out  to  a  great  length.  The  only  caution  to  be  regarded 
this,^;/z.  to  avoid  giving  it  in  the  evening  hours,  where  an  e^i 
acerbation  of  the  Fever  enfues,  and  rather  to  exhibit  it  in  tl 
morning  and  forenoon,  flopping  before  the  mid-day  accefTioi 

I  have  only  to  add  one  more  praftical  direction 
which  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  mentioning,  I  mer 
tioned  hovv  apt  intermittents  were  to  return,  from  habic 
This  leads  us  t,o  give  the  Bark  in  confiderable  quantit 
The  Bark  has  been  faid  not  to  cure  Quartans.  In  theiy 
the  tendency  to  continue  is  very  great,  and  a  large  pr 
portion  of  Bark  is  neceffary ;  nor  indeed  ought  it  to  be 
mited  to  any  quantity,  but  given  in  as  great  as  the  ftc 
mach  can  bear.  There  are  inffances  of  perfons  takir 
§j.  without  bad  confequences ;  and  I  myfelf  have  fee 
3  fs.  exhibited  with  great  fafety.     In  general,  the  bad 

effe 
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tfe£ts  of  the  Bark  depend  on   exhibiting  it  in  impro- 
er  cafes,  feldom  on  the  quantity  given.    We  are  ofteri 
iraitened  with  regard  to  the  interval  of  the  Bark  ;  but 
ere,  as  in  the  Qu^otidian  Ague,  we  pught  never  to  ex- 
iibit  it,  but  bctvveen  the  paroxyiras.    Some  are  fo  nice, 
-at  ahhough  the  paroxyfm  docs  not  appear,  yet  they 
cop  the  exhibition  of  the  Bark,  till  the  time  in  which 
ae  interval  (hould  again  appear.    But  I  find,  that  if  the 
roxyfm  is  flopped,  and  no  fenfe  of  the  pain  in  the  nails, 
nguor,  i^c.  take  place,  we  may  continue  with  fafety ; 
d  by  this  method  have  I  cured  Agues  which  would  not 
■a,eld  in  the  other  way, 
It  has  been  objected  to  the  ufe  of  the  Bark,  that  Inr 
rmittents  are  apt  to  return,  that  there  is  no  end  of  pour- 
g  in  the  Bark,  and  that  the  fyftem  will  be  deftroyed  by 
But  I  am  perfuaded,  that  this  is  owing  to  not  conti- 
ing  the  Bark  in  fufficient  quantity  j    for  though  the 
roxyfm  difappears  for  a  fliort  time,  yet  the  tendency 
iiH  remaining,  it  foon  gains  ftrength  and  recurs.  We 
"ight  to  proceed  in  this  manner.     After  the  difeafe  is 
moved,  we  lliould  return  to  the  ufe  of  the  Bark  in  three 
r  four  days ;  after  that  in  the  interval  of  a  week,  then  a 
jrtnight,  and  fo  on,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  during  the  epide- 
nic  feafon. 

As  to  the  pharmaceutical  treatment  of  the  Bark,  it 
ght  always  to  be  exhibited  in  large  quantities,  and  in 
bbftance  ;  for  the  powers  of  the  ftomach  feem  much  great- 
upon  it  than  thofe  of  any  menftruum  out  of  the  body. 
7ith  fome  reafon  it  hiiS  been  imagined,  that  the  aftion 
the  Bark  is  upon  the  ftomach.     Hence  it  has  beeii 
(id,  that  all  fluid  preparations  of  it  pafs  off  by  the  py- 
rus,  and  for  that  reafon  do  not  anfwer  fo  well  as  the 
mple  Bark,  which  remains  much  longer.    This  rea- 
ning  is  ingenious,  but  we  may  be  fatisfied  with  what 
as  alleged  of  the  fmallnefs  of  the  quantity  extraO:- 
J.    With  regard  to  the  extrajStion,  long  boiling  de- 
oys  its  virtues.    Ten  grains  of  the  Extra6t  has  been 
(id  to  be  equal  to  3  fs-  of  ^^e  Bark  in  powder ;  but  in 
/a6tice  I  find  that  equal  quantities  are  neceffary,  and 
infidering  that  long   coftion  deftroys   the"  texture,  as 
uch  as  it  enlarges  the  quantity  extra6ted,  it  is  no  won- 
nr  that  it  is  lb.    As  fpirits  difagree  with  many,  wher- 
e'er extraction  is  neceffary,  we  muft  employ  water ;  and 
fufion  with  water  is  preferable  to   deco£tion,  being 

eqijaliy 
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equally  ftrong,  and  preferving  the  aroma.    By  gentle  beat 
we  may  evaporate  the  infufion  to  any  quantity. 

ACORUS  VERUS,  or  CALAM.  AROMA-  * 

T  I  C  U  S. 

The  place  of  this  is  uncertain  ;  whether  it  ought  to  i 
be  placed  among  the  Aromata,  or  here  among  the  Bit- 
ters, whofe  quaiiiries  it  alfo  poffeflTes.  As  not  remarkable 
for  any  of  thefe  virtues,  it  has  been,  of  late,  negleded. 
I  have  placed  it  next  the  Baric,  as  it  has  been  frequently 
employed  for  the  fame  purpofes.  Upon  good  authority, 
I  found  it  had  cured  Intermittent  Fevers.  I  myfelf  had 
it  tried,  and  found  it  alone  to  do  fo.  How  far  it  is  to  I 
be  depended  upon  in  ordinary  cafes,  farther  experi- 
ence muft  determine.  It  is  much  of  the  fame  nature 
with  the  Bark,  aromatic,  bitter,  and  aftringent,  pretty 
evidently,  but  contains  more  eflential  oil.  Like  the  Bark, 
it  muft  be  given  in  large  dofes,  and  in  fubftance.  Haller 
gives  it  in  3ij.  The  ftomach  bears  better  a  large  dofe  of 
it,  than  of  the  Bark. 

The  three  next  plants  belong  to  the  Verticillata-^ 
and  might  have  been  been  mentioned  with  the  Scordium, 
&c. 

Chamapitys'  This,  with  the  Chamedrys,  Gentian, 
and  Centaury,  enters  into  the  Portland  Powder,  /ormerly 
mentioned.  Its  acrimony  is  of  the  terebinthinate  kind,; 
and  hence  called  in  England  Groundpine.  To  fhew  the 
analogy  of  tbefe  plants,  Shaw  tells  us,  that  in  Barbary 
the  Chamapitys  is  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  Intermittents,  As, 
to  the 

Marrubium^  it  is  the  flrongeft  bitter  of  the  dafsi 
and  frequently  employed  for  the  ufe  of  other  Bitters.  Its 
ufe  is  not  properly  defined.  I  cannot  agree  with  Materia 
Jktedica  writers,  who  conftantly  make  it  peftoral.  It  is  not 
fupported  by  analogy.  Few  of  the  Verticillatte  are  pec- 
toral, and  many  more  of  them  are  bitter,  without  anv 
antifpafmodic  quality.  There  is  nothing  in  which  we  au 
more  apt  frequently  to  be  mifled,  than  in  fuppofing  acridl^/"ii  ii 
medicines  to  aft  as  pefforal. 

Di^amnus  albus.  This  is  a  ftrong,  fimple,  and  pure 
Bitter.  I  have  had  no  account  of  it.  The  root  of  it  is 
ufed.  Many  plants  have  a  ftrong  odour  exhaling  from 
them,  which  I  imagine  is  their  cfTential  oil.  Di^aijmus 
gibus  is  the  only  one  which  will  ftiew  the  inflamma- 
bility 
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lity  of  this  vapour,  which  in  it  will  take  fire,  on 
le  application  of  a  Candle.    Next  to  thefe  three  ftands 

e 

LUPULUS,  HOPS. 

This  is  a  pretty  ftrong  Bitter,  with  a  flight  aroma; 
I  Spain,  from   good  authority,   I  know  it  is  ufed  as 
Sudorific,  to  banifh  tlie  remains  of  the  Venereal  Dif- 
I'e.     Like  other  Bitters,  it  prevents  fermentation  and 
idity  in  vinous  liquors ;  hence  it  is  ufed  as  a  condi- 
ent  to  ales.     Whether  there  is  any  thing  peculiar  in 
ops,    is   very   uncertain.      Before,  the  inirodu6tion  of 
efe,  other  Bitters  were  ufed  for  the  fame  pqrpofe,  and 
)verty  obliges  fome  to  ufe  thefe  ftill,  and  from  experi- 
ents  I  have  found  them  equally  effeftual.    With  regard 
gratefulnefs,  experiments  muft  be  repeated  with  differ-, 
It    quantities.     Much  has  been  faid  of  the  effects  of 
le  or  Beer,    in  calculous  cafes;   but  I  imagine  they- 
n  have  little  efFeft,  either  in  generating  or  removing 
iculi.    We  have  reafon  to  think,  that  thofe  depend  on 
culiarities  of  conftitution  and  habit,  not  eafily  removed 
/  diet  of  any  kind. 

TRI  FOLIUM   PA  LUST  RE. 

Both  the  leaves  and  roots  of  this  afford  a  ftrong  Bit- 
r,  without  any  aromatic  acrimony,  approaching  in  fen- 
dIc  qualities  to  the  Gentian  and  Centaury,  but  more  harih 
ad  difagreeable.     It  is  applied  to  all  the  purpofes  of 
'  ters,   and   has   been'  celebrated    as  ^  an  Antifcorbutici 
•iicre  is  no  doubt  but  all  Bitters,  as  antifeptic  with  re-- 
rd  to  the  fluids,  and  tonic  and  cbnftringent  with  ref- 
&.  to  the  folids,  may   be  employed  with  fuccefs  in 
•urvy,    though    not    by  themfelves,   but  accompanied 
i'lth  acefcent  aliment.     With  regard  to  Trefoil,  I  do 
t  fay  its  virtues  are  groat  in  this  refpeQ:.    I  imagine  it 
ry  doubtful  whether  it  is  properly  or  not  given  by  the 
Germans, 

This  finifhes  the  Amara  calida.  We  lhall  now  make 
Ifew  obfervations  on  their 

PHARMACEUTICAL  TREATMENT. 

Pretty  univerfally  they  are  more  agreeable  in  their 
.7   ftate   than  their  recent.     Moft  of   them  contain 

S  ,  an 
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an  oil,   of  which  a  portion  is  more  volatile  than  tli' 
reft,   and  gives  a  rank,   difagrceable   odour  to  the  fub- 
je8:,  and,  which  I  imagine    is  not   without  foundation, 
though  of  a  narcotic,    inebriating  quality.     This  odour 
is  loft  by  drying,   and  even  the  mildcft  Bitters,  e.  y. 
Centaury,  h'dve  fome  of  it.  j  When  any  confiderable 
efficacy  is  to  be  expefltd  from  their  ufe,  they  ftiould  be 
exhibited   in    fubftance,    both  on  account  of  the  diffi. 
culty,   except  they  aie   in    a   very   tender  heibaceous.; 
ftate,  of   extrafting  them  perfeftiy,   and   perhaps  alfo 
from  its  being  neceffary  they  fhould  be  detained  fome 
time    in    the    ftomach.     Another  obftacle  is,   that  in 
their  recent  or  diffolved  ftate,  they  are  much  more  apt 
to  run  off  by  ftool  than  when  dry.      Their  Bitternefs 
does  not  refide  in  an  eflential  oil  to  be  raifed  by  dif- 
tillation,  but  in  a  more  fixed,  partly  gummy,  and  part- 
ly   refihous    fubftance,  and    therefore    to    be  extracted 
both  by  water  and  alcohol ;  by  water  a  greater  quan- 
tity,   by    fpirit    a    ftronger, .  purer,   and    more  elegant 
Bitter  being  extrafted,  which  leads  us  to  think  that  i 
chiefly  refides  in  a  .refin.    The  more  heat  is  applied  in 
the   extradion,   the  Bitter    will  be   more  difagrceable, 
and  by  boiling  the  whole  of  the  eflential  oil  will  be  dif- 
fipated."  It  is  true  the  more  pure  bitter  ftill  remains; 
but  1  think  it  very   doubtful  whether  alfo  fome  virtue 
does  not   depend    on  the  Aroma,  united  with  the  Bit- 
ter.   In  extracting  thefe  Bitters  we  want  to  fhun  thei 
difagreeablenefs.     Spirit,  without  deftroying  the  quality 
renders  the   Bitter    more    agreeable ;    water  renders  '. 
more   liarfh,   and  w'lne,   though  rather  a  watery  iha 
a  fpirituous  menftruum,  yet  here  corre61;s  the  Bitternefs 
but  whether  without  changing  the  virtue  is  not  certai 
All  the  fofllle  acids,   in  a  very  fmall  quantity,  deftro 
Bitters.    Perhaps  it  is  from  the  acid  in  wine,  a£ling 
this  manner,  that  it  mitigates  the  nauceous  tafte  cf  tK 
Bitter.    For  my  paft,  L  think  it  very  doubtful,  whethd 
acids  are  well  employed  in  extrafling  acrid  fubftanceS 
The  very  ftrong  Squill  rhay  ftill  retain  its  properties 
but  this  will  fcarcely  apply  to  others.      Alkali,  too,  : 
fometimes   added,  but   contributes   nothing  to  the  ex 
tradion  ;  for  the  fame  colour,  i^c.  is  procured  by  ad 
ding  alkali  to  the  common  folution  after  it  is  made,  s 
before.     It   does    not,   however,  impair   the  qualitieV 

an 
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ind  therefore  is  very  improperly  added  as  a  diuretic  to  our 
fitters. 

A  M  A  R  A     F  R  I  G  I  D  A. 

Thefe,  on  a  wrong  foundation,  have  been  fuppofed  of  a 
ooiing  viitue.     The  mirtake  has  probably  arifen  from  the 
net  hod  of  our  ufing  them  at  table,  young  and  blanched, 
nd  then  containing  only  a  mild  vegetable  juice.        ■  ' 
The  four  firft  belong  to  the  fubdivifion  of  ihe  Syjtgene/t a, 
he  Semiflofciilofa.    This  order  are  all  laflefcent  and  acrid, 
,nd  commonly  containing  an  oily  matter,  which  when  dried 
s  inflammable.  -  They  are  all  fuppofed  of  a  poifonous  na- 
ure.    Thefe  here  are  the  only  exceptions,  with  fome  of  the 
:ampanaceous  tribe  of  plants,  containing  a  milky  juice,  and 
lot  being  poifonous.    Even  here  their  quality  is  fufpe£ted, 
md  fome  of  them,  as  the  LaiiiicOy  is  reported  to  hpve  a 
bong  narcotic  virtue ;  and  therefore,,  although  thefc  foiir 
vere  fet  down  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  whole,'  the  analogy- 
nufl  be  transferred,  with  very  gi^at  caution,  to  the  refl  of 
he  tribe.    Even  the  efculent  Lettuce,  by  Galen^  is  main- 
ained  to  be  of  a  poifonous  nature.    This  was  probably 
)wing  to  the  heat  of  the  climate,  but  it  (hews  the  tendency 
)f  fuch  plants.    Befides  the  milky  juice,  thefe  plants  con- 
ain  an  effential  fait,  in  which  the  cooling  quality  is  fuppof- 
d  to  refide  ;  but  it  cannot  be  extrafted  in  fuch  quantity  as 
o  {hew  that  effefit.    As  to  their  medicinal  qualities,  they 
lave  the  common  virtues  of  Bitters.    Materia  Medica  wri- 
ers  conftantly  talk  of  their  aperient  qualities,  and  imagine 
hem  almofl:  fpecific  in  vifceral  obilruftions.    In  confirma- 
ion  of  this  they  prove  purgative,  and  in  that  manner  may 
)e  ufeful  to  the  hypochondriacs.    Boerhaave  has  a  particu- 
ar  affection  to  the  Amara  frigida,  and  fuppofes  they  have  a 
■>ower  or  dilTolving  the  atrabiiis  he  thinks  ■  prefent,  and  of 
vafhing  off  impurities  frorn  the  blood,    I  have  employed 
he  juice  of  the  Dens  leonis  in  the  quantity  of  §iv.  but  nei- 
her  obferved  its  laxative  nor  diuretic  power.  Boerhaave 
alks  of  their  faponaceous  quality  very  much,  but  without 
ny  precifion  ;  for  whenever  we  lofe  fight  of  a  combination 
f  alkali  and  oil,  and  talk  of  a  foap  compofed  of  any  faline 
r  inflammable  fubilance,  we  can  convey  '  nothing  diftinO: 
z  the  reader,  nor  accurate  as  to  what  virtue  we  mean  the 
tfubflance  exerts.     1  deny  luch  foapy  qualities,  and  with  re- 
"ard  to  the  Amara  frigida,  their  ufe  in  medicine  is  not  yet 
fcertained.    After  thefe  is  inferted 

S  2  FUMARIA, 
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F  U  M  A  R  1  A, 

Not  from  its  being  akin  in  natural  order,  but  becaufe  it  re- 
ferribles  thofe  we  have  mentioned  in  fenfible  qualities,  in 
'Which  Sir  John  Floyer  talks  of  a  fmeaky  footy  tafte.  It 
matters  not  whether  the  term  is  precife,  fince  the  Fumaria 
and  the  former  certainly  agree  in  tafte,  and  in  the  fame 
afcribed  virtues.  To  me  it  is  more  purgative,  and  therefore 
more  fitted  to  the  Hetties  and  Hypochondriacs.  Oppofite 
to  /  ftands  the  term 

A    C    R    I  A. 

By  this  I  mean  fuch  plants  a*  are  fimply  acrid,  without 
any  Aromata  or  Bitternefs  joined.  If  I  were  again  to  make 
up  the  lift  of  Stimulants,  I  fhould  transfer  many  of  them  to 
the  clafs  of  Evacuants,  as  Diuretics,  &c.  but  this  is  an  error 
of  no  great  confequence. 

ARUM. 

This  is  very  acrid  in  its  recent  ftate,  but  inert  when  dried ; 
infomuch  as  fometimes  to  be  employed  in  food.  It  ftimulates 
the  ftomach,  and  promotes  appetite  and  digellion  ;  ftimulates 
the  inteftinesj  which,  by  its  effefts,  if  given  in  quantity  fuf- 
ficient,  it  will  difcover ;  is  remarkable  for  iVimulating  the 
kidneys,  and  like  moft  other  fubftances,  which  do  fo  in  the 
mucous  glands  of  the  Bronchia.  Hence  we  fee  it  is  akin  to 
the  Squills,  but  more  pungent  and  volatile.  It  is  much  out 
of  praftice  at  prefent,  and  for  a  very  good  reafon,  becaufe  it  is 
very  difficult  to  procure  in  a  proper  ftate  ;  for  when  recent  it 
will  not  powder,  and  when  we  attempt  to  dry  it,  we  are  apt . 
to  go  too  far. 

EUPHORBIUM. 

It  is  an  acrid  Stimulant,  ufed  only  externally.  As  exert- 
ing an  attrahent  virtue,  it  ftiall  be  confidered  in  another  placet 
It  might  have  been  transferred  to  the  Purgatives. 

IMPERATORIA, 

Belongs  to  the  Umbellate.  The  part  employed  is  the  root. 
It  is  more  acrid  than  the  former  Umbellata  enumerated.  Since 
I  fpoke  of  thefe,  I  have  examined  the  root  of  Angelica,  and 
find  it  equally  acrid  with  the  Jmperateria,  and  therefore 
fufpicious. 

*^      .  IRIS 
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IRIS  NOSTRAS. 

This  terrft  implies  ambiguity.  So  far  as  we  can  perceivej 
(lie  whole  genus  of  the  Iris  is  remarkably  acrid,  both  the  flow- 
ers and  roots.  It  is  a  great  miftake  to  give  the  Iris  palujiris 
lutea  the  qualities  of  aftringent,  and  recommending  it  as  fuch. 
It  is  equally  acrid  with  the  Iris  in  our  Difpenfatory.  The 
Iris  Florentina  is  acrid,  too,  in  its  recent  ftate.  I  take  the 
virtues  of  all  of  them  to  be  the  lame  asthofe  of  the  Iris  lutea  in 
their  recent  ftate,  "viz.  that  of  a  very  ftrong  Errhine  when 
fnuffed,  as  I  have  feen  it  not  only  caufing  fneezing,  but  in- 
flammation of  the  nofe  and  head.  Internally  it  is  a  ftrong 
cathartic,  and  anfwers  as  a  Hydragogue.  In  the  Medical 
Effays  you  may  fee  it  employed  in  one  cafe  :  I  have  feen  it  in 
feveral  others.  I'he  dofe  is  fet  too  high,  viz.  Two 
drachms  is  farther  than  I  would  choofe  to  go.  Even  fifty 
drops  of  the  juice  will  prove  purgative.  In  exhibiting  it  we 
fliould  begin  with  fmall  quantities  at  firft. 

PERSICARIA  URENS 

Is  an  example  of  the  difference  in  fubflances,  conncfted  by 
botanical  analogy.  It  is  ^remarkable  for  acrimony,  although 
the  reft  of  its  genus  are  mild.  Its  acrimony  operates  chiefly 
on  the  kidneys,  and  it  proves  diuretic.  I  have  had  no  expe- 
rience of  it.  What  is  remarkable,  it  gives  out  its  diuretic  vir- 
tues, in  diftillation,  to  water,  which  ought  to  be  tried  on  other 
fubftances  befides  the  Perjtcaria. 

PYRETHRUM 

Is  an  acrid,  which  refides  in  the  leaves  and  in  many  of  the 
roots  of  its  order.  It  is  employed  as  a  mafticatory  in  the 
Tooth-ach.    It  belongs  to  the  Compoftta. 

SEDUM     MINUS  ACRE. 

Another  Inftancc  of  different  virtues  in  plants  of  the  fame 
genus.  Its  qualities  approach  to  thofe  of  the  Siliquofa.  It 
has  been  employed  as  emetic,  and  its  eflFefts  may  go  farther 
in  the  fyftem.  The  feeds  are  of  a  ftrong  acrimony,  and  con- 
fined entirely  to  external  ufe,  in  deftroying  fome  vermin 
which  infcft  the  body. 

■  WINE. 
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WINE. 

Wc  have  here  no  perfeflly  pure  Wines.  AAnofl:  of  thofe 
■we  employ  are  the  product  of  foreign  countries,  either  before 
or  after  importation,  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  trader, 
where  fuch  additions  are  made  to  them,  were  they  pure  of 
themfelves,  as  would  contaminate  that  purity.  But  as  all 
Wine  is  prepared  from  a  faccharine  juice,  which  undergoes 
fermentation,  and  as  the  whole  is  not  converted  at  once,  but 
changed  only  fucceflively,  one  part  will  remain  unafTimilated, 
while  another  has  gone  a  further  ftep,  and  become  vinegar. 
And  thus  in  all  wine  we  have  thefe  three  parts,  viz.  ifl:,  A 
quantity  of  unaffimilated  Muft ;  adly,  A  vinous  liquor; 
and,  3dly,  A  quantity  of  vinegar.  We  fhall  firft  mentioa 
the  properties  of  the  feveral  parts  of  Wines  by  themfelves,, 
and  then  talk  of  the  properties  of  thefe  feparate  parts  com- 
bined. 

Every  Wine  confifts  more  or  lefs,  of  thefe  three  parts; 
JUi/JIf  pure  Wine,  and  Vinegar ;  for  it  is  almoft  impolTible,  ei- 
th^  r  to  have  fruit  fo  maturated,  or  fo  to  conduft  the  ftrmen- 
tation,  but  a  portion  of  each  of  thefe  muft  appear. 

I.  MUST. 

Sugar  alone  ferments  in  the  ftomach,  gives  out  a  gas  fyl- 
•veflre,  afts  on  the  bile,  has  a  laxative  property,  i^c.  Whc 
ther  the  Sugar  diffufed  in  MkJI,  owing  to  its  mixture  with 
the  native  juice  of  vegetables,  may  have  thefe  effefts  varied,' 
fhall  not  fay.  Certain  it  is,  that  Mitji  afts  in  a  lefs  quantity 
than  Sugar.  Mujl  may  be  confidered  as  caufing  in  the  fto- 
m.ich  fermentation  or  acidity.  Its  effects  then  are  of  two 
kinds ;  I.  of  the  gas  fylvejlre  generated  on  the  nerves.  In  fo 
far  as  that  is  generated  from  the  fermentation  of  Muji  in 
the  ftomach,  it  will  deftroy  the  tone  of  the  ftomach,  dil'pofe 
it  to  fpafmodic  contraftions,  and  confequently  difturb  and 
interrupt  the  courfe  of  digeftion.  2.  If  acidity  is  produced, 
it  will  join  with  the  gas  fylvejlre  in  weakening  the  ftomach  • 
the  acid  thus  formed  will  unite  with  the  bile,  produce  a 
flrong  ftimulus,  thus  cfccafion  a  flow  of  more  bile,  to  the  in- 
teftines,  and  caufe  z  Cholera  morbus ,  with  violent  fpafms,  and' 
copious  evacuations  upwards  and  downwards.  Although 
thefe  confequences  of  the  Muft  may  go  thus  far,  yet  they  are 
commonly  more  mild. 

2.  W  I  N  E. 
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2.    W   I   N  E. 

The  dlftinguifliing  property  of  that  part  of  the  Mufl  which 
s  converted  into  Wine,  is,  that  it  now  contains  an  Alcohol, 
,t  leaft  it  is  that  on  which  the  chief  efFe<5ls  of  the  pure  vinous 
lart,  which  I  faid  was  in  Wine,  depends.    On  this  head, 
herefore  we  muft  confider  the  effefts  of  Alcohal.    i.  Alco- 
lol  applied  to  the  fluids,  coagulates  them;  2.  to  the  folids, 
ronftrids  and  hardens  them;  and' hence,  in  flopping  Hae- 
norrhages,  may  a6t  in  either  way.    Applied  either  to  the 
luids  iuddenly,  or  injected  into  the  veflels  of  living  animals,  in 
maH  quantity,  it  will  produce  death.    3.  In  the  ftomach, 
ts  chemical  efFe6ts  on  the  fluids  and  folids  may  almofl:  be  ne- 
^leQied  ;  nor  can  we  fuppofe,  with  Boerhaave,  that  carried 
hence  into  the  veflels  of  animals,  it  can  be  fubjeft  to  thofc 
.'icifTitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  producing  condenfation  and  ra- 
efa6lion,  and  thus  unequal  comprefiions,  and  thence  difeafes. 
Alcohol  diluted,  lofesthat  ftrong  power  to  generate  heat;  it 
nuft  alfo  lofe  its  coagulating  powers,  diluted  in  the  blood 
/eflels.    Alcohol,  internally,  a£ls  on  the  nervous  fyftem 
surely,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  ftomach.    In  fmall  dofes  it 
imply  llimulates,  increafe^the  action  of  the  heart  and  veflels, 
icreafes  the  nervous  flow  over  the  whole  of  the  fyftem, 
vhence  more  ferenity  and  eafe  of  mind,  more  clearnefs  and 
iivelinefsof  imagination,  and  the  vigorous  exertion  of  every 
faculty.    In  large  dofes  it  has  a  contrary  effeft;  it  deftroys 
Ihe  mobility  of  the  nervous  power,  in  inierrupting  its  flow 
rrom  the  Senjorium  commune',  whence  from  its  fedative  and 
"  imulant  efFe«5ls  mixed,  it  produces  confufion  of  ideas  and  de- 
iirium  ;  if  the  dofes  are  ftill  repeated,  the  nervous  flow  is  ar- 
•efled,  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  motions  are  deftroyed, 
ileep  produced,  lethargy,  apoplexy,  death.    Thefe  are  the  ef- 
ifefts  of  the  Alcohol  of  Wines.    In  Wines  themfelves,  efpe- 
:ially  in  the  laft  ftage,  the  efi^efls  are  almofl  never  fo  vio- 
ent,  for  the  Wine  is  neceflfarily  thrown  in  more  dilute 
at  firft,  and  in  fmallcr  dofes,  and  has,  in  a  manner  the  con- 
tequence  of  one  dole  dlflipated,  before  another  is  repeated, 
and  therefore  is  more  ftimulant,  and  raifes  the  fpirits  more, 
it  docs  produce  ftupor,  but  feldom  death  ;  for  befides  it  being 
imore  dilute,  from  its  ftimulant  qualities  it  is  apt  to  be  thrown 
up  from  the  ftomach,  and  again  has,  by  the  other  matters  in 
tit,  the  powers,  of- the  Alcohol  moderated.    Whether  the 
Mujl,  Acid,  and  Alcohbl  ^vt  all  in  every  Wine,  I  ftiall  not  de- 
ermine.    Certain  it  is,  that  if  any  body  were  to  drink  of 
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Pure  Alcohol  as  much  as  they  can  drink  of  Wine,  inproporiion 
fo  the  ftrength  it  would  "have  deleterious  effeds.  Alcohol  is 
rnoiL-  inflammatory  too,  and  produftive  of  an  inflammatory 
diathens,  than  Wine,  becaufe  of  the  acid,  &c.  accompany- 
ing the  latter.  A  proof  of  ihis  is,  that  Punch,  which  is  an 
artificial  Wine,  is  lefs  noxious  than  the  fame  quantity  of  di- 
luted Alcohol.  Something  alfo  depends  on  the  accuracy  of 
mixture,  for  Punch,  though  lefs  noxious  than  Alcohol,  is  more 
fo  than  Wine.  Hence  I  imagine  it  is  a  very  bad  pradice  to 
mix  Alcohol  v/ith  fermented  Wines ;  for  though  it  is  better 
than  Punch,  and  by  very  long  digefl:ion  may  be  pc^flibly  mixed 
accurately  with  the  Wine,  yet  it  is  far  lefs  fafe  than  the  fame 
uantity  of  fpirit,  gained  by  the  vinous  liquors  themfelvcs, 
uring  their  fermentation. 

3.  ACID. 

The  Acid  of  Wines  may  be  confidered  as  of  two  kinds ; 
1.  That  Acid,  which,  during  the  whole  progrefsof  fermen- 
tation, is  raanifeft^  evolved,  and  which  probably  enters  into 
the  compofition  of  ine  and  Alcohol;  2»  That  which  is 
generated,  from  part  of  the  vinous  liquor  going  on  to  the  ace 
tous  procefs  more  copioufly,  and  more  feparate,  then  called 
Vinegar.  This  renders  the  Wine  more  grateful  to  the  palate, 
ftimulates  the  mucous  glands,  and  quenches  thirfl; ;  and  in  the 
flomach,  by  obviating  putrefaction,  exerts  fomewhat  of  th6 
fame  quality.  Vinegar  may  always  be  confidered  as  a  mixed 
body,  at  leail  on  mod  occasions,  containing,  befides  the  Acid, 
a  part  of  unconverted,  faccharine  matter.  As  containing  fuch, 
it  may  be  laxative  in  the  inteftines,  have  the  eflfeft  of  uncon- 
verted Mujif  generate  ^flj-  fylvejire  'in  the  inteflines,  and,  in 
fhort,  have  all  the  properties  of  frefh  juice.  When  tho- 
roughly converted,  it  afts  in  another  manner.  By  the  quan- 
tity of  Acid,  it  determines  other  vegetables  to  acefcency, 
weakening  the  flomach,  and,  therefore,  hurtful  to  fuch  as 
have  their  health  very  much  depending  on  the  tone  of  that  or- 
gan in  arthritic  and  hypochondriac  cafes.  This  cooling  qua- 
lity in  Vinegar  may  go  fo  far  as  to  imitate  the  eff"t£ts  of  th 
gas  fylvejlrey  prove  fpafmodic,  and  have  all  the  confequenceS 
of  Acid,  generated  in  the  flomach  itfelf. 

In  fo  far  as  Wine  contains  Vinegar,  or  Mujl,  it  is  not  p?r- 
HQl  ;  but  it  is  unavoidable  but  that  in  every  Wine  we  have, 
theyfliould  be  more  or  lefs  prefent.  In. the  combined  flate 
of  thefe  qualities  in  Wine,  they. are. muqh  more  .innocent 
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nan  we  have  defcribed  them  as  feparate ;  the  Alcohol  and 
/inegar  obviate  the  fermentation  of  the  Mujl,  the  ftimulant 
f  the  Alcohol  obviates  the  cooling  quality  of  the  Vinegar, 
nd  this  again,  with  the  Muji^  the  mflammatory  confequen- 
es  of  the  Alcohol.  There  is  in  Wine  a  fourth  ingredient, 
iz.  Water,  which,  according  to  its  proportion,  moderates 
he  other  qualities.  ^ 

In  many  countries  weak  Wine  is  ufed  as  common  drink, 
vlthout  any  bad  confequences.  For  my  part,  I  imagine  it 
as  confiderable  advantages,  tending  to  obviate  the  acefcency 
)f  vegetable  aliment,  as  we  fee  in  ftrong  Wines,  taken  with 
iccfcent  fruits,  and  more  univerfally  the  putrefcency  of  the 
mimal  diet.  Hence,  I  imagine,  dilute  Wine  is  not  impro- 
)erly  employed  in  thofe  countries  where  the  food  is  chiefly 
mimal,  as  obviating  its  noxious  tendency,  and  promoting 
he  excretion  of  the  putrefcent  parts  of  our  food.  As  ufed 
vith  aliment,  Phyficians  have,  indeed,  confidered  Wine  as 
liluent,  and  moderately  ftimulating;  as  antifeptic,  and  pro- 
noting  the  fecretions;  but  entirely  neglefting  its  nutritious 
quality.  This,  however,  as  containing  M«y?,  it  certainly 
^ofTeifes. 

As  a  medicine,  we  mufl:  6onrider  the  efFefls  of  Wine  in 
ts  different  kinds,  for  according  to  the  kind  of  Wine,  muft 
ts  eflFe£ts  be  diverfified. 

Wines  may  be  diftinguiftied  according  to  the  progrefs  of 
•  heir  fermentation,  as  crude,  mellow,  ^c.    In  their  crude 
late.  Wines  will  have  all  the  bad  effefts  mentioned  of  the 
ras  fylvejlre.    When  they  are  ripe,  no  fuch  (hould  appear, 
ut  in  thofe  Wines  \vq  call  mellow,  there  is  always  fome  un* 
onverted  Mnji,  fome  gone  over  to  acidity,  and  even  fome- 
limes  are  what  is  called  pricked,  or  apple-tafted.    The  ef- 
ee«5ls  of  thefe  will  be  eafily  underftood,  but  it  is  often  very 
ifficult  to  be  able  to  know  thefe  ftates  of  Wine,  for  the  Mer- 
:hant  takes  every  method  of  concealing  them.    We  fliall 
ow  fay  fomewhat  on  the  different  qualities  of  Wines. 
1.  Sweet  and  Sharp.    Sweetnefs  in  Wines  may  depend  on 
Ihe  natural  richnefs  of  the  grape,  its  maturity,  Wc.  but  much 
more  commonly  is  it  the  effeit  of  imperfeft  fermentation, 
from  racking  off  the  vinous  liquor  from  the  lees,  as  foon  as 
the  fermentation  is  tolerably  aftive,  into  new  vefTels  fuccef- 
%e)y,  till  once  it  be  checked,  and  a  fweetnefs  remain.  Such  are 
the  Spanifh  and  Italian  Wines.  Sweetnefs  alfo  may  arlfe  from 
the  Vintner  mixing  with  fharp  Wines  a  quantity  of  unfer- 
ented  Miiji.   The  qualities  are  eafily  underflood.  Where 
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the  fweetncfs  or  rather  crudenefs  of  the  Wine  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  Mm/?  prefent,  it  will  have  the  fame  eflfeas  as 
Mu/l,  generate  gasfyhejire,  prove  laxative,  purgative,  ^c. 
Where  the  fweetnels  depends  on  the  native  richnefs  of  the 
grape,  the  bad  efFetis  will  be  obviated  by  the  greater  quai 
tity  of  Alcohol,  as  in  Canary  and  Tokay.  But  even  in  thefe, 
I  am  perfuaded  the  richnefs  of  the  juice,  and  the  vii'cidity,  " 
tending  it,  prevent  the  generation  of  as  much  Alcohb 
^.might  be  produced;   and  .accordingly  we  find  that  thefe^ 
Wines  have  always  a  good  deal  of  the  efFeft  of  crude  Wine, 
Sharp  Wines  may  have  that  property  from  different  caufes 
I .  From  the  nature  of  the  grape,  to  be  judged  of  according  t 
.the  climate.    Thus  the  Wines  of  the  Northern  countries 
poffefs  this  property  more  than  thofe  of  the  Southern.  2 
Sharpnefs,  whatever  be  the  ftateofthe  grape,  arifes  from  eve 
a6:ive  fermentation.  3.  Sharpnefs  may  proceed  from  V'in 
being  kept  long,  and  partly  converted  into  vinegar.   In  oni 
cafe,  then,  you  fee,  Sharpnefs  is  a  fymptom  of  weak  Wine; 
and,  therefore,  of  a  coolir.g,  lefs  heating,  and  lefs  inflamma- 
tory liquor.    In  healthy  itomachs  thefe  may  be  more  freel' 
indulged,  and  prove  good  condiments  for  animal  food,  am 
likely  to  prove  diuretic,  and  antifeptic.    When  the  Shar 
,nefs  proceeds  from  an  unfinifhed  active  fermentation,  the 
Wines  may  be  hurtful,  as  too  cooling,  and  as  debiliiatini 
the  ftomach,  and  thus  produce  arthritic  and  nephritic  pa. 
roxyfms,  and  haviorrholdal  pains^  which  alfo  depend  very 
much  on  the  flomach's  tone. 

2.  Brijk  and  Flat i.  e.  more  or  lefs  poignant,    i.  Flat 
nefs  of  Wines  may  depend  on  the  want  of  a  due  degree  oj 
fermentation.   2..Flatnefs  may  proceed  from  too  great  ripe 
nefs,  or  mellownefs,  and  the  Wine  encreafmg  in  age.  Thu?j 
Wine  kept  long  in  well  corked  bottles,  not  having  the  air  ne 
cefTary  for  the  acetous  procefs,  turns  fimply  vapid.  Wh 
artificial  means  is  ufed  to  prevent  fermentation,  it  will  induct 
Flatnefs,  as  brandy  mixed  with  wines.    Hence  the  Flatnefs 
of  the  Spanifli  and  Portuguefe  Wines,  in  comparifon  af  th 
French. 

Brifknefs  alfo  alone  proceeds  from  an  aflive  fermentatioi 
prefent,  and  always  implies  more  or  lefs  of  a  crude  ftate 
■whence,  though  more  agreeable,  it  is  more  dangerous.  . 
diftin(5tion  of  Wines  is  made  into  thofe  which  are  apt  to  affef 
the  nerves  and  the  head,  and  thofe  which  produce  fever 
.  .Champaign,  from  ufing  it  flowering  in  the  cup,  is  very  apt  t( 
yintoxicate.  Experienced  drinkers  have  a  rule  for  this ;  re- 
jeCting  fuch  Champaign  as  retains  its  flower  long  in  the  cup 
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5.  Strong  and  T/'eak.  Thefe  are  incompatible  with  the  va- 
jus  other  qaalities,  but  entirely  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
:ohoL  All  wines  are,  in  fome  degree,  heating  and  inflam- 
uory,  but  their  property  in  thefe  refpects  is  not  entirely  to 
meafured  from  the^uantity  of  alcohol.  The  fame  quan- 
y  of  Wine  diluted,  intoxicates  fooner  than  the  fame  quan- 
y  drank  in  the  fame  time  without  that  dilution  ;  at  leaft 
is  is  a  common  obferyation  of  drinkers.  The  reafon  feems 
be  this,  that  the  Wine,  by  this  means,  is  applied  to  a 
;  ger  furface  in  the  ftomach,  and  its  dilution  caufes  a  quick- 
diffufion  over  the  fyftem.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  cx- 
aain  this  from  the  bulk  of  liquor  in  the  ftomach,  but  I  can- 
tot  conceive  it  in  that  way.  Though  Wines  thus  diluted 
ce,  cateris  paribus y  fooner  intoxicating,  yet  their  effects  are 
tfo  fooner  over.  With  regard  to  the  quick  diffufion,  it  is  ob- 
rrved,  too,  tliat  the  Wine  which  provokes  Urine  fooneft,  is 
(fo  the  foonefl  intoxicating  ;  which  proceeds  plainly  from 
58  being  applied  to  a  larger  portion  of  the  iyftem.  For  what- 
/er  other  purpofes  Wines  are  wanted,  either  as  diluent,  diu- 
stic,  or  antijeptic,  the  weakeft  are  always  to  be  preferred. 
Vine,  you  will  now  fee,  like  Opium,  has  a  double  effect  j  as 
iimulant  without  the  narcotic  qualities,  and  therefore,  in 
nefe,  there  can  be  no  fafety  ;  but  in  weak  Wine  we  are  fafe, 
scaufe  with  thefe  we  can  more  eafily  ftop,  before  the  nar- 
Dtic  effefts  are  exerted. 

4.  Smooth  and  Rough.  Smoothnefs  depends  on  the  fweet- 
efs  or  mellownefs,  except  where  it  is  miftaken  for  flatnefs. 

Roughnefs  depends,  1 .  On  the  natural  acidity  and  want 
ff  fugar  in  the  juice;  2.  On  the  unripe  flate  of  the  juice. 
Lt  firft  the  fruit  is  of  a  hard  cellular  texture,  which  is  filled 
rrft  in  the  middle  with  a  fluid,  which  gradually  extends  over 
>ie  fruit ;  fo  that  within  the  center  is  always  ripefl.  Hence 
ne  difference  between  the  juice  flowing  fpontaneoufly,  or 
com  the  grapes  laid  above  each  other,  from  that  which  is  ex- 
rreffed  ;  for  every  expreffion  gives  acerbity.  3.  Roughnefs 
nay  depend  on  artificial  means,  as  the  addition  of  floes,  by 
ihe  vintner.  4.  On  the  addition  of  hulks  to  Muft  in  fer- 
nentation. 

Acerb  Wines  are  grateful  to  the  ftomach,  check  acefcency, 
rnd  are  aftringent  over  the  whole  of  the  prima  via ;  except 
i^hen  joined  with  much  fweetncfs,  in  which  cafe  they  deter- 
)nine  rather  to  the  vinous  than  acetous  procefs, 

5.  Colour 
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5.  Colour  of  Wines.  Colour  depc~1s  very  little  on  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  the  red  grape,  1  am  v/dl  afilired,  af 
fording  a  Wine  equally  tranfparent  with  the  natura'J 
white.  When  a  red  Wine  is  wanted,  the  red  huflcs  ar 
thrown  in,  fo  that,  cateris  paribusy  the  red  Wines  arc 
more  aftringent.  Here  we  are  apt  to  be  deceived.  While 
Wines  are  rejected  when  brown  and  rough,  which  they 
grow  by  age  ;  hence  the  merchant  dies  them  red,  in  which 
kind  of  Wines  fuch  qualities  are  expeCied.  Sometimes 
alfo,  the  fame  practice  is  performed,  from  a  greater  de- 
mand  at  market.  Hence  little  judgment  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  Colour  of  Wines,  without,  at  the  fame  time, 
taking  in  the  other  fenfible  qualities,  and  the  hiflory  of  the 
fermentation. 

We  fliould  now  proceed  to  give  in  detail  the  proper- 
ties  of  feparate  Wines,  but  our  limited  knowledge  of 
the  hiflory  of  their  fermentation,  i^c.  forces  us  to  fpeak 
but  very  imperfeflly  upon  this  fubjeft.  We  (hall  in  gr 
neral  fpeak  of  them,  according  to  the  country  in  whi 
they  are  produced. 

REMARKS    on    the    WINES    of  different 

Countries. 

'     The  Wines  of  the  Northern  climates  are  genera' 
of  a  weak  body,  more  acrid,  and  of  a  more  fharp  tail 
and  affording   a    larger  proportion  of  tartar.    The  rea 
fon  of  their  greater  acidity  is  eafily  underflood.  Wi 
regard  to  the  tartar  of  wines,  we  have  not  yet  fpok 
of  it.     Tartar  accompanies  fharpnefs  and  auflerity,  a 
thence  its  effects  are  to  be  underflood.    Though  tart 
be  a  purgative,  yet  in  any  quantity  we  drink  Win" 
they  cannot,  from  the  tartar,  be  more  aftive,  or  ex 
their  purgative  quality.    Their  laxative  virtue  is  owi 
to  the  acefccnt  Wine  mixing  with  the  bile.    It  has  be 
alleged  that  tartarous   Wines    are   apt  to   produce  t 
(lone  in  the  kidneys;  but  neither  theory  nor  experien 
proves  this.    There  is  not  the  leafl  refemblance  betwe 
the  flones,  and  the  tartar  in  their  nature,  and  Hoffm 
tells  us,  that  thofe  who  drink  Rhenifh  Wine  were  rath 
freer  of  it  than  the  othiers.    Hence,  then,  the  qualiti 
of   thefe    Wines    depend    chiefly    on    their  weakn 
and  acidity,  and  from  thefe  qualities  their  virtues  ma 
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undeiflood.    Of  this  kind  are  the  Mofelle,  Rhenilh, 

The  Southern  Wines  are  ftrong,  fweet,  and  un£i:u- 
The  Hungarian  Wines,  e.  g.  Tokay,  are  fuppof- 
the  beft  at  prefent.     Ihc  Canaries,   though  more 
It  hern,  do  not  afford  Wines  fo  rich  as  the  former, 
le  reafon  feems  to  be,  that  being  infular,  the  grape 
expofed  to  the  cooling  breezes  of  the  fea.  Madeira 
the  growth  of  a  warm  cUmate  ;  but  from  an  acciden- 
tafte,  which  prevails  at  prefent,  a   particular  ma- 
;ement  of  it  has  been  introduced.    In  Madeira  there 
mountains   upon  which  they  can  grow  Wines  as 
ak  as  thofe  of  the  Northern  climates.    Thefe,  as  more 
fcent,  are    more    grateful,   but,  at  the  fame  time, 
le  dangerous.    In  order  to  tranfportation,  they  have 
quantity   of  alcohol  mixed    with   themj   and  after 
t,  to  gain  a  proper  degree  of  aftivity,  required  to  be 
It,  for  fome  time,  in  the  warmer  climates. 
The  Italian    Wines,  as  Southern,  fhould  be  ftrong, 
from  their  being  checked  in  the  fermentation,  are 
^et  and  weak.    They  come^  over  to  us 'in  - fl..lks,  co- 
ered  with  oil,  and  cannot  be  kept  above  a  year. 
The  Spanifh  and  Portuguefe  Wines  cannot  be  tran- 
rted   to  us  without  Brandy,   and  are   the  moft  in- 
nmatory,  and  leaft  exhilarating  Wines  we  employ, 
irhc  French  Wines  are  certainly,  with  juftice,  pre- 
'ed  to  the  reft.    They  may  be  confidered  as  North- 
Wines,  and  the  beft  of  them  are  produced  in  North- 
Trovinces,  the  Burgundy  and  Champaign.  The 
.nch  Wines  have  heat  enough  to  give  them  ftrength, 
are  not  expofed  to  fuch  an  aflive  ferrrventation  as 
former,  and  fo  not  fo  apt  to  be  combined  with  Bran- 
or  Alcohol.     Cban>paign  is  an  active  fermentation, 
I  not  fo  fafe  as  the  mellow  Burgundy,    but  this  for- 
ly,  from  being  imported  in  flafks,  was  never  properly 
lowed,  and  was  very  heady.    This  praftice-  is  now 
ibited,  and  we  have  a  Wine  Icfs  delicate,  but  more 
i,  particularly  to  the  nerves.     Claret,   as  weak  and 
rb,   and  tranfported  without  fpirit,   i^  fafe  in  every 

ea. 
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oth  from  want  of  care,  and  the  difficulty  of  con- 
ing the  procefs  of  their  fermentat  ion,  thefe  are  never 

fo 
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go  on, 


■fo  perfeft  as  Wines.  They  contain  much  farinaceous 
matter,  and  are  more  nutritious  than  Wines  ;  but  as 
more  acefcent,  are  more  laxative  ;  and,  as  more  vifcid, 
lefs  diuretic. 

The  eflential  Oils  are  placed  next  in  our  Catalogue,  but,^ 
I  fhall  defer  fpeaking  of  them  till  we  come  to  the  empyreu-. 
matic,  under  the  head  of  Antifpafmodics,  when  we  fhall 
meet  them  again,  and  treat  of  both  at  once.    We  an  nn  t 
therefore,  to 

ANIMAL  STIMULANTS. 

As  animal  bodies  are  made  up  of  mild  and  bland  fub-^ 
ftances,  and  are  themfelves  of  a  mild  nature,  it  cannot 
be  expe£l:ed  we  fliould  have  many  Stimulants  from  the 
animal  kingdom.  In  fome,  perhaps  in  all  animals,  fome 
of  the  fecreted  fluids  maybe  acrid,  ^nd  among  the  eva, 
cuants  fuch  fhall  be  mentioned.  Here  we  are  confined  t 
the  infeO;  tribe,  fo  very  diflferent  from  the  refl:. 

CANTHARIDE  S. 

The  acrimony  and  flimulus  of  thefe,  from  their  com 
mon  external  ufe,  is  fufHciently  known.    So  confiderab 
is  it,  that  internally  they  cannot  be  given,  but  in  fmal 
dofes.    In  large  dofes  their  effefls  rhight  appear  gener 
on  the  fyflem  ;  but  as  we  manage  them,  even  in  pret 
large  dofes,  they  afifeO:  the  urinary  pafTages  only,  ve 
little  the  reft  of  the  fyftem.    To  me  it  feems  very  cu"' 
ous,   that  thus,  without  affefling  the  prima  via^  th 
fliould  only  exert  their  aftion  on  a  more  diflant  pan 
the  fyflem,.  '  The  reafon,  feems  to  be  this.    In  the/;;-/ 
via   they  are   conftantly  and    equally  difiufed  throug 
the  whole  mafs  of  matter  contained  there,  which  is  i 
fome  meafure  fuflicient  to  obviate  the  efFe£t  of.  Cant/, 
rides,  which:  mufl:  be  given  in  a  great  meafure  conce; 
trated.  In  their  farther  progrefs  in  the  blood,  they  are  fli 
more  diffufed,  and  thence  flill  una6live,  but  from  ths 
connection  to  a  particular  portion  of  the  blood  ;  they  a. 
again  colle«9:ed  in  their  concentrated  form,   in  the  kit 
neys,   and  confequently  there  exert  their  effefts.  I. 
proof  that  it  is  thus  from  its  dilution,  it  does  not  at 
on  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  ^even  in  the  kidneys,  i 
it  is  exhibited  very  weak.    I  have  known  half  a  grain 
Cantharides  bring  on  a  flrangury,  and  yet  if  this  fam^ 
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'f  grain  was  diluted  in  much  water,  e.  g.  it  would 
no  effedt  at  all.    Hence  it  is  very  difficult  to  dofe 
:m  properly.    When  carried  to  the  kidneys,  they  fti- 
jlate  them,  prove  diuretic,  and  hence  arc  recommend- 
in  Dropfies.   ,  Even  here  their  dilution  may  in  fome 
afure  account  for  their  not  fucceeding,  and  if  that  be 
L  the  cafe,  they  then  are  found  fooner  to  affeQ:  the 
ck  of  the  bladder,  than  to  prove  diuretic.    Upon  the 
ne   footing,  .they  have  been  ufed  in  ^  nephritic  cafes, 
is  very  doubtful  whether  Diuretics  there  are  proper  at 
Surely  thofe  which  are  inflammatory  will  be  prc- 
iicial.     Any  efFe6t  they  exert  internally,  is,  I  imagine, 
>m  their  common  enough  aftion  on  the  neck  of  the 
dder,  and  urethra.       By  inducing   an  inflammation 
re,  they  cure  Gleets.    This  I  have  formerly  (hewn, 
aer  the  Balfamics,  to  be  a  fa8:,  in  whatever  method 
be  explained.     Whatever  method  has  been  recommend- 
in  the  Gonorrficea  bentgna,  has  been  alfo  recommended 
the  Fluor  albuf.      Here,  from  the  contiguity  of  the 
rts,  it  may  aft  in  the  fame  manner  we  have  menti- 
ed  ;  but  to  extend  that  effeft,  the  inflammation  in  the 
inary  paflages  muft  be  fo  great,  as  to  make  their  exhi- 
ktion  very  inconvenient.    As  diuretic  they  may  be  fup- 
Tfed  diaphoretic,  and  hence  probably  have  been  recom- 
»nded  in  cutaneous  difcafes,  as  in  the  Lepra  by  Dr. 
sad.    I  have  feen  them  exhibited  in  this  difeafe  with- 
tt  any  good' confequence.    .  This,  however,  does  ndt"^ 
itradi£t  their  diaphoretic  virtue;    I  imagine  the  Lepra 
ha  topical  difeafe,    yielding  little  to  internal  remedies, 
it  chiefly  to  thofe  applied  to  the  part,  as  bathing,  i^c. 

diuretic  and  diaphoretic,  CantJiari'des  have  been  fup- 
Cfed  peftoraU  !  The  ojily  cafe  of  this  kind,  in  which 
[mow  they  have  been  tried,  is  the  Chin-cough,  in  which 
r;.  Burton  propofed  them.  As  in  the  fame  compofi- 
Irn  was  joined  the  Bark  and  Camphire  to  correft  the 
itharides,  I  eafily  faw  the  Bark  was  the  fubftance  on 
lofe  virtue  the  medicine  depended,  and  therefore  ufed 
I  alone.  Other  pra6titioners  of  my  acquaintance  took 
f;  prefcription  as  it  flood,  and  found  themfelves  expof- 
to  all  the  inconveniences  of  Cantharides,  without  ob- 
rning  any  other  good  effeO:  than  what  was  got  by  the 
^.rk  alone.  Thefe,  then,  sfre  the  virtues  of  Cantha- 
iei^  which  you  fee  are  very  precarious.  As  to  their 
^"eds  on  the  fkin,  we  muft  take  notice  of  them  when 
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we  come  to  other  fubftances,  which  poflefs  the  fame- pro- 
perty. 

As  to  the  manner  of  exhibiting  Cantharides,  feveral 
doubts  have  arifen,  which  feem  ftill  to  remain.  As  to 
the  antient  opinion,  of  the  fly  being  mutual  antidotes, 
that  I  difrcgard,  and  cannot  at  prefent  decide.  A  more' 
important  difquifition  is,  to  determine  whether  they  ought' 
to  be  given  in  fubftance  or  folution.  In  fubftance  they 
may  pofTibly  be  given  in  larger  quantity,  be  gradually  ex- 
tracted, and  gradually  (and  perhaps  more  fucceisfully) 
difFufed  over  the  fyftem.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
fo  eafily  extrafted,  that  we  cannot  truft  much  to  this; 
and  poiTibly  the  common  method  of  giving  them  in  folu- 
tion anfwers  better.  For  the  watery  or  fpirituous  men- 
ftruum  anfwers  equally  well.  In  what  fubftance,  whe- 
ther refinous  or  gummy,  their  virtues  confift,  is  not  de- 
cided ;  neither,  indeed,  is  it  accurately  of  any  other' 
animal  or  vegetable  fubftance  ;  neither  is  it  known  whe- 
ther folution  does  not  decompound  them.  With  regard 
to  all,  the  dofe  is  undetermined.  This  muft  depend  on 
the  ftate  of  the  body,  on  the  greater  quantity  of  mucus 
in  .  the  kidney,  the  quantity  of  urine  naturally  fecreted, 
or  at  the  particular  time  in  which  Canjfiarides  are  given. 
We  fliould  begin  with  fmall  dofes,  as  five  drops,  l5c: 
and  increafe  them,  till  once  they  afFe£t  the  urinary  paf- 
fages.  The  fimple  London  TinAure  is  preferable  to  th 
Edinburgh,  in  which,  indeed,  the  fubftances  added  agree 
with  the  intention,  but  in  the  prefent  form  cannot  be  given 
in  fuch  quantity  as  to  have  any  efFeft. 

MILLEPEDES. 

Thefe  infefts  feem  to  contain,a  ftimulus  of  the  fame} 
undetermined  nature  as  Cantharidesy  to  which  they  are: 
vaftly  inferior  in  power.  For  their  afcribed  virtues  I  refer 
you  to  writers,  I  have  feen  them,  for  fufficiently  long 
time,  exhibited  in  the  Chlorofis  and  Scrophula,  but  was 
never  able  to  perceive  their  falutary  confequence.  Senfible 
effects  they  had  none  at  all. 

COCCINELLA. 

Thefe  infe£ts  are  likely  to  continue  of  importance  in 
dying.  In  medicine  they*  have  no  remarkable  qualities. 
They  have  been  called  diaphoretic  and  fudorific,  but  very 
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irge  dofes  are  required  i.o  produce  thefe  cffe(5ts.  They  arc 
nly  employed  for  colouring  our fsrmula. 

We  have  now  finifhed  our  lift  of  particular  Stimulants, 
nd  come  to  the  general  titles  added  at  the  end. 

I.  NUTRIENTIA,  as  STIMULANTS. 

Whatever  increafes  motion  may  be  confidered  as  ftimu- 
ant.  Thefe,  as  adding  ftrength  to  the  folids,  increafe  their 
(fcillations,  and  more  as  increafing  the  circulating  fluids, 
nd  confequently  the  tenfion.  But  their  chief  efFefts,  as 
timulant,  is  in  their  afition  on  the  ftomach.  In  the  hypo- 
hondriac,  hyfteric,  arthritic,  nephritic  difeafes,  i^c.  fuch 
Stimuli  are  often  necefl"ary  j  in  the  haemorrhagic,  feverifli, 
'  V.  fuch  are  hurtful. 

2.  ASTRINGENTS  as  STIMULANTS. 

I  have  formerly  explained  the  notion  of  thefe,  as  Tonics, 
ot  fo  much  inducing  contraflion,  but  increafing  the  firmnefs 
nd  tenfion  of  the' part.    Thii  will  give  a  brifker  aftion  to 
Ihe  veflels  in  propelling  of  the  fluids,  in  overcoming  refift- 
uince  in  their  vifay,  and  refolving  obflruftions.    We  find  all 
Ihis  effe6ted  from  the  moft  fimple  Aftringents ;  but  a  quef- 
nt)n  arifes,  whether  the  Aflringent  and  Aromatic  joined 
ould  not  be  more  ufeful  ?  I  imagine,  where  the  fyftem  is 
aot  afFe<£led  with  Fever,  it  would.    But  there  are  cafes 
jvhere  the  Aromatic  and  Aftringent  would  be  hurtful,  e. 
in  Vernal  Intermittents  there  is  often  joined  an  inflammatory 
diathefis.    Here  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Peruvian 
„ark,  which  joins  together  th«  Aromatic  Bitter  and  Afl:rin- 
'ent,  fhould  be  exhibited.    It  fhould  be  examined  whether 
the  fimple  Aftringents  would  not  be  preferable.    Such  fub- 
tilties  do  no  harm,  provided  we  are  not  too  much  addifted 
to  them  in  pradice. 

3.  SEDATIVES  as  STIMULANTS. 

Thefe  are  pretty  univerfally,  in  their  firft  operation,  fti- 
rmulant,  and  very  often  their  ftimulant  qualities  afFcft  the 
jaftion  of  the  heart  and  veflels. 

4.  ANTISPASMODICS  as  STIMULANTS. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  with  regard  to  thefe,  being  in  their 
Ifirft  operation  ftimulant ;  arid  a  queftion  will  afterwards  oc- 
vcur,  whether  as  Antifpafmo'di.cs,  they  do  not  a8:  Stimu- 

T  lants  ? 
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l-r^'r  "^^"y  °f  '^^e™  have  been  fet  down  in  the 

lut  of  bnmulants. 

5.  ACIDS  as  STIMULANTS. 
Though  the  efFcas  of  thefc  be  fedative,  yet  they,  like 
other  Sedatives,  are  probably  ftimulant  in  their  firft  opera- 
tion.   With  more  confidence  have  I  marked 

6.  ALKALINES  as  STIMULANTS. 

Which,  in  every  refpefil:,  are  ftimulant,  but  not  to  be 
confidered  in  that  view  alone. 

7.  NEUTRALS  as  STIMULANTS. 
Thefe  are  more  obvioufly  ftimulant  than  Acids,  but  are 

attended  with  the  fame  fedative  power. 

S   E   D    A    T   I   V  A. 

Sedatives  are  fuch  fubftances  as  diminifh  motions  in  the 
fyftem,  and  the  force  of  the  moving  power.  There  is  a  dif- 
tinftion  between  thcfe  two,  which  is  not  eafy  to  be  made, 
feeing  we  fuppofe  the  laft  always  to  take  place.  Sedatives 
may  either  diminifli  motion  in  a  part,  or  in  the  whole  of 
the  fyftem.  In  this  view,  blood-letting  is  a  Sedative,  as 
taking  off  teniion  ;  but  at  prefent  I  am  only  to  confider  fuch 
Sedatives  as  a6k  particularly  upon  our  nervous  power,  which 
can,  by  medicines,  have  its  mobility  entirely  deftroyed. 
Their  operation  on  the  nervous  fyftem  is  not  eafy  to  deter- 
mine, and  as  to  their  ultimate  efFedl,  I  (hall  not  endeavour 
to  explain  it.  We  know  very  little  of  the  nervous  power, 
having  nothing  analogous  to  it  in  nature,  at  leaft  nothing  ex- 
hibiting analogous  effefts ;  for  though  the  powers  of  the 
fenfitive  plant  leem  fomewhat  of  the  fame  nature,  yet  they 
give  us  no  analogy  with  regard  to  the  operation  of  me- 
dicines. However,  by  enquiring  into  this  fubje£l,  we  may 
difcover  fome  laws  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  difcufs  fome 
queftions  which  have  arifen  on  this  fubjeft. 

The  firft  queftion  we  fliali  take  notice  of  is.  Whether 
the  aftion  of  Sedatives  be  mediate  or  immediate  ?  From  my 
definition,  you  will  fee  I  have  aflumed  the  laft,  but  otherc 
are  of  a  different  opinion.  It  is  commonly  fuppofed,  that 
the  motion  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body  depend  on  an  in- 
flux derived  from  the  Setiforium.  This  once  being  given, 
we  can  eafily  fuppofe,  that  when  the  blood  is  rarified,  and 
diftending  the  veftels  of  the  brain,  it  may  comprefs  the  ori- 
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gin  of  the  nerves,  and  impede  the  influx  of  the.nervoiis  povvr 
C-r,  H^ncc  fonie  have  imagined,  that  Sedatives  aft  by  ra- 
rifying  the  blood.  Others  again  have  adopted  a  contrary 
opinion,  viz.  that  Sedatives  a6:  by  inducing  a  coagulatior; 

.pr  vifcofity  in  the  blood,  whence  the  fecretion  in  the  brain  i$ 
deftroyecj.  We  may  difcufs  both  thefe  opinions  together; 
J.  We  conclujde  Sedatives  do  not  a£t  rnediately,  frorn 
{Jje  fmallncfs  of  the  dofe  required  to  produce  their  effeft,  no 

»inedicine  in  fuch  fmall  quantity  afting  on  our  fluids,  except 
in  the  way  of  a  ferment.  2,  Sedatives  aft  after  the  circu- 
lation is  tgken  aw^y,  and  Dr.  Whytt  has  fhown,  that  after 

i^he  heart  is  taken  out,  Opium  has  the  fame  efFeft  as  before, 
'^j  flopping  the  motion  of  the  fyftem,  which  banifhes  alto- 
gether the  notion  of  Sedatives  afting  on  the  blood.  3.  Far- 
ther, the  quick  operation  of  fome  poifons  fliews,  that  medi? 
pines,  confined  to  the  ftornach,  can  aft  on  the  neryous  povy-r 
er,  and  be  extended  over  the  ry{):em,  Avithout  any  abforpr 
tion  into  the  blood.  J  need  not  here  mention  experiments 
where  thefe  effefts  have  enfued,  and  the  medicine  been 
found  to  conftrift  both  its  orifices.    Whether  the  eflfefts  on 

Ijthp  nervous  fyftem  does  not  produce  changes  in  the  flujds,  J 

t(hal)  not  deny.    It  is  that  probably  which  has  giyeii  rife  tp 

Wlfit  ipiftake, 

immediate  aftion  of  Sedatives  on  the  neryous  power 
l:b|:ing  proved,  we  proceed  to  a  fecond  queftipn,  viz.  Whe- 
Jjher  Sgdatives  aft  on  the  nerves  to  which  they  are  applied, 
or  whether  more  direftly  on  the  Senforium  commune  f  Al- 
lti)0^g|)  we  acknowledge  a  Senj^orium  commune^  or  prime  mp- 
ivcr,  yet  I  think  it  is  iufficiehtly  proved,  that  the  nervous 
^powef  is  prefent  in  every  part  of  the  animal  body  during  life  ; 
s^nd  that,  independent  of  any  new  afflux^  a  motion  may  be 
lexcjted  j  and  therefore  Sedatives  aft  primarily  on  the  part 
tto  »'hich  they  are  applied.  There  are  enough  of  expert^ 
in)ef)is  to  fhow,  tljat  the  hearty  feparated  from  the  body,  re- 
itajns  its  mobility  for  fonie  time  after  the  feparation,  will 
i^ven  palpitate  of  itfelf,  can  have  its  motion  r^snew/sd  by  Sti- 
imuli,  and  its  mobility  deftroyed  by  Se.datiyes.  It  is  prpba- 
l]ble,  then,  the  Sedatives  aft  on  the  part  to  which  they  arc 
•  applied,  and  thence  propagate  their  efFe^s  to  other  parts  of 
l|he  neryous  fyftem,  moft  eafily  to  the  Senforium  comn^une. 
lit  has  been  aiked  whether  Sedatives  aft  on  tl^e  Stomach  ? 
'There  is  no  doubt  pf  it ;  but  thefe  eflrefts  appear  in  thofe 
j  parts  which  ppnfent  moft  with  the  ftonjach,  and  moft  eafjly 
lip  the  fpmqipn  prigjn? 

T  3  ISefJatiyes 
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Sedat'iYCJ  afling  on  the  Senforiim  commune,  exert  their 
power  in  two  ways;  i.  In  deftroying  the  mobility  of  the 
nervous  fluid  there,  and  fo  deftroying  its  afflux  to  the  reft 
of  the  fyftem  ;  z.  By  deftroying  the  mobility  in  the  extreme 
parts,  and  fo  making  a  refiftance  to  the  impulfe  from  the 
Senforium  commune,  and  confequentiy  makipg  it  incapable  to 
receive  impreflion.  1  can  fee  inftances  where  it  is  proper  to 
make  this  dllVinftion.  Thus  1  think  cold  undoubtedly  aftr 
on  the  extreme  nerves,  defliroys  the  mobility  in  thefe,  and 
at  lafl  (huts  up  the  Senforium  commune  itfelf. 

In  order  to  the  univerfal  adtion  of  Sedatives  in  the 
fyflem,  their  effe6ts  mufl:  be  exerted  in  the  Senforium  com- 
mune. But  here  fuch  efFedVs  are  found  to  be  very  unequal, 
the  reafon  of  which  we  mufl:  now  endeavour  to  explain. 
This  difference  of  effe£t  feems  to  be  varied,  i.  According  to 
the  proximity  of  the  part ;  2.  According  to  the  Stimulus  to 
which  it  is  expofed ;  3.  According  to  the  habit  induced. 

I.  According  to  the  diflance  from  the  Senjorium  commune. 
The  efFe£t  of  Sedatives,  in  large  dofes,  very  often  appears 
in  palfy  of  the  lower  extremities.  Thefe,  in  the  experi- 
ments on  Opium,  were  found  the  firft  to  come  on,  and  the 
lafl  to  difappear*.    We  know  whether  the  action  be  on  the 

Senforium 

*  The  connexion  of  this  fentence  with  the  foregoing  feems  not 
very  evident,  and,  indeed,  the  reafoning  of  the ,  whole  paragraph 
pbfcure.  Upon  a  comparifon  with  different  copies,  this  feems  to  be 
the  meaning :  "  The  nervous  power  is,  cceteris  paribus,  weakell 
*'  in  thofe  parts  which  are  moll  diftant  from  the  Senforium  com- 
"  mune.  Hence,  whenever  any  caufe  operates  on  the  Senforium 
*'  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  diminifti  its  influence  on  the  rell  of  the; 
*'  body,  the  effefts  will  appear  motl  evident  in  the  extremities,  as 
"  being  the  parts  which,  on  account  of  their  diftance,  have  the 
"  flighteft  connexion  with  it.  Thus  Sedatives  Ihow  their  adtion 
*'  inducing  a  Palfy  of  the  lower  extremities.  But  the  reverfe  is 
**  true  in  the  cafe  of  medicines  that  excite  and  encreafe  the  adion 
*'  of  the  Senforium  upon  the  body.  Here  the  parts  fituatcd  near- 
"  eft  to  the  Senforium  commune  fooneft  partake  of  its  affedions. 
**  From  this  confideration  we  are  furniftied  with  a  method  of  ter-: 
*'  minating  a  difpute  among  authors  concerning  the  nature  of  Con- 
vulfions.  It  has  been  a  lubjeft  of  controverfy,  whether  theyar- 
rive  from  affeftions  of  x\it  Senforium  on\y  ;  or  from  irritations  0 
"  particular  portions  of  tke  nervous  fyftem,  made  in  the  different 
"  parts  of  the  body  ?  Both  cafes,  in  my  opinion,  occur,  and  are 
"  to  be  diftinguilhed  j  in  the  one,  by  the  Convulfion  beginning  in 

tke 
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^enfortum  commune^  or  extremities,  by  the  convuirive  mo- 
ions  appearing  firft  in  the  head  and  extending  to  the  extre- 
nities,  and  e  contra.  To  this  head  of  diftance,  I  imagine, 
s  to  be  imputed  the  effefts  of  Sedatives  on  the  fecretories, 
n  fupprefling  fecretions  ;  becaufe  thcfe  are  fituated  in  the 
xtreme  vefTels  every  where,  and  therefore  have  their  mov- 
ng  power  afFe6led  fooner  than  the  heart.  The  fecretory 
yllem  to  me  appears  to  be  a  diftin6t  portion  from  that  of 
he  heart  and  veffels,  though  contiguous  to  them,  for  they 
ire  very  often  differently  affefted.  Nerves  enter  into  the 
ecretory  organs,  which  are  not  continued  from  thofe  of  the 
effels ;  each  particular  fecretory  has  Stimuli,  that  aft  in  a 
particular  manner  upon  it,  without  affefling  the  fyftem  of 
effels :  Motion  is  fometimes  deftroyed  in  the  fecretories, 
vithout  affefting  the  heart  and  veffels:  The  principal  (limu- 
us  to  the  fecretories  is  that  on  their  excretories,  by  which  not 
)nly  the  excretion,  but  the  fecretion  is  encreafed,  without  af- 
efling  the  reft  of  the  fyftem;  as  in  fucking,  or  even  handling 
I  nurfe's  nipples,  by  which  not  only  will  the  excretion  for  the 
ime  be  encreafed,  but  the  fecretion  afterwards.  Again,  in 
he  encreafed  aftion  of  the  heart  and  veffels  there  is  no  fe- 
:retion  but  that  of  fweat  encreafed.  All  tl^efe  diftinft  ef- 
e6ls  are  to  be  obferved,  and  perhaps  are  depending  on  the 
nead  we  are  now  treating  of. 

-f  2.  The  effeOis  of  Sedatives,  or  other  medicines  afting 
3n  the  Senforiumj  depend  on  the  expofure  of  the  parts  to 

Stimulus. 

'  the  extremities,  and  gradually  fpreading  over  the  different  parts, 
'  till  they  reach  the  Senforium  ;  in  the  other,  by  the  Convulfions 
'  beginning  in  the  mufcles  of  the  face,  aad  extending  from  thence 
'  to  the  red  of  the  body."  The  reft  of  the  paragraph  is  eafy  and 
:lear. 

f  This  paragraph  is  intended  to  prove,  that  the  aftion  of  Seda- 
tives on  any  part  is  always  varied  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  Sti- 
iinilus  to  which  that  part  is  expofed.    This  it  does  pretty  clearly  ; 
)ut  there  are  feveral  things  in  it,  of  which  I  cannot  difcern  the  con- 
nexion with  the  reft  of  the  fubjed.    1  have,  therefore,  copied  this 
paragraph  from  another  manutcript,  which,  though  likewife  ob- 
Icure,  may,  perhaps,  ferve  to  make  it  fomewhat  more  plain. 
"  The  inequality  of  the  aftion  of  Sedatives  likewife  depend* 
upon  the  degree  of  Stimulus  to  which  the  parts  arc  expofed. 
Thus  the  heart  and  lungs  are  conftantly  expofed  to  Stimulus  ; 
in  confequence  of  which  their  aftioHs  are  but  little  affefted  by 
*'  Sedatives  operating  on  the  Stnforium  commune^  while  thofe  of 

"  the 
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Stimulus.  Thus  the  heaft  and  ilihgs  have  their  niotibns  en- 
tire, while  thofe  of  the  reft  of  the  lyftem  are  deftroyed.  It 
has  been  faid,  that  the  nerves  of  thefe  differ,  and  that  irt 
fuch  cafes  thofe  of  the  former  are  not  affeded.  In  Apo- 
jplexy  this  iaft  may  be  fometimes  the  cafe  ;  but  furely  in 
the  cafe  of  fleep,  and  of  fedative  medicines^  no  fuch  differ- 
ence is  to  be  oblerved  ;  and  befidesj  Dt".  Hallef  has  demon- 
ftrated,  that  the  nerves  of  the  animal  and  vital  funftions  are 
the  fame,  and  hot  diftinft  as  was  imagined^  Much  more 
properly  is  the  continuation  of  motion  in  thefe  to  be  afcribed 
to  the  ytimulus  to  which  they  are  fcxpofed.   Accordingly  we 

fee, 

"  the  reft  of  the  fyftem  are  deftroyed.  Authors,  indeed,  hare 
**  endeavoured  to  explain  this  efFed  from  the  different  fource  of  the 
*'  nerves  here  affected.  They  tell  us,  that  the  nerves,  by  which 
**  the  vital  fUndtions  are  carried  on,  arife  from  the  Cerebel  um  j 

while  thofe  which  govern  the  other  fUn£lions  are  derived  imnie- 
**  diately  from  the  Brain.    Whether  this  explanation  might  not  be 

Urged  with  fome, degree  of  plaufibility  in  the  cafe  of  Apoplexyj 
*'  is  a  different  queftion  j  btit  furely  in  the  cafe  of  fleep,  and  in  the 
**  aftiort  of  Sedatives,  no  reafon  can  be  affigned,  why  an  affeftioil 
**  of  the  one  can  fubfift  without  that  of  the  other;  Add  to  this,  that 
*'  Dr.  Haller  has  demonftrated  that  the  nerves  of  the  vital  fbnftions 
*'  arc  not,  as  was  generally  fuppofed,  diftinft  from  thofe  of  the 
**  reft  of  the  fyftem  ;  and  you  will  hardly  require  any  thing  further 
**  to  perfuade  yoU,  that  the  explanation  we  have  delivered  is  by 
**  much  the  more  probable,  viz.  that  a  Stimulus  being  conftantly 
*'  applied  to  the  vital  organs,  and  only  occafionally  to  the  voluni 
*'  tary  ones^  the  latter  are  much  more  readily  and  confiderably  af- 
*'  feded  than  the  former.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  whenever 
*'  we  would  wifh  to  have  the  full  effefit  of  any  fedative  medicine^ 
*'  care  (hould  be  taken  that  every  thing  which  a£tson  the  organs  of 
*'  fenfe,  every  thought  which  affefts  the  involuntary  motion,  fhould 
*'  be  removed.  It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  how  far  this  laft  It 
*'  prafticable.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  foul  always  thinks.  Not 
*'  to  enter  into  the  fubtilty  of  this  difpiite,  we  may  content  our- 
*'  felves  with  alleging,  that  we  are  not  confcious  of  it,  at  leaft,  irt 
**  healthful  fleep.  Dreams  occur  only  in  confequence  of  Stimuhy 
*'  and  hence  do  not  fo  frequently  happen  in  the  firft  part  of  fleep,  a3 
*'  tov/ards  the  latter  end,  when,  from  a  retention  of  the  feveral  fe- 
*'  cretions,  an  accumulation  takes  place,  which  gJves  the  Stimulus. 

Of  dreams  there  fubfifts  all  the  poffible  degrees  that  can  take  place 
**  between  the  fyftcm's  being  perfedlly  a\Vake,  and  buried  in  the 
*•  moft  profound  fleep.  Of  the  flighteft  kind,  or  thofe  which  re- 
"  cede  leaft  from  a  ftate  of  perfeft  wakefulnefs,  are  the  Somnam^ 
"  iulatites.    It  is  remarkable  with  what  fteadinefs  they  perform 

thelf 
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ee,  that  this  efFe£k  is  not  confined  to  the  heart  and  lungs, 
out  extended  to  other  parts,  in  proportion  to  the  Stimulus 
o  which  they  are  expofed.  Thus  any  part  of  the  alimen- 
ary  canal  can  be  brought  into  action  from  the  Stimulus  of 
he  food,  and,  in  (hort,  by  fuch  means,  any  one  part  can 
je  kept  in  motion  independent  of  any  other  part,  notwith- 
landing  the  a6tion  of  Sedatives,  or  of  fleep,  and  all  this 
from  the  Stimulus  applied  to  it.  Thus,  in  order  to  the 
iftion  of  fleep,  or  Sedatives,  every  thing  which  a£ts  on  the 
organs  of  fenfe,  every  thought  which  afFefls  the  organs  of 
voluntary  motion,  mufl:  be  removed.  Whether  the  foul 
always  thinks,  we  cannot  determine,  at  leafl:  we  are  not 
confcious  of  it  in  hfealthful  fleep.  Dreams  always  occur  in 
confequence  of  ftimuli  applied  to  particular  parts,  and  hence, 
iTin  the  firft  part  of  fleep,  they  are  not  fo  apt  to  occur  as 

in 

their  a£lIons.  Th^eafon  of  which  is,  that  their  attention  is  not 
diltradted  by  a  nurifter  of  objedts,  as  in  the  time  of  wakefulnefs  ; 
bcfides,  being  ignorant  of  the  dangerous  (ituation  in  which  they 
frequently  are,  they  are  wholly  divefted  of  fear,  and,  therefore, 
pay  a  calm  and  undlfturbed  attention  to  the  thing  about  which 
they  happen  to  be  employed. 

"  But  for  the  mod  part  dreams  are  extravagandy  wiid  and  inco- 
herent. That  they  generally  bear  fome  conformity  to  our  wak- 
ing thoughts  is  acknowledged,  and  this  happens  fo  frequenUy,  that 
when  we  cannot  difcern  it,  we  ought  neverthelefs  to  fuppofe  it. 
For  our  thoughts  in  dreams  not  depending  on  the  adtion  of  bodies 
on  our  external  fenfes,  but  on  internal  Stimuli,  thofe  ideas  will 
generally  be  excited,  of  which  there  are  at  that  time  the  ftrongefl: 
impreflions  in  the  mind.  Thefe  are  fuch  as  have  been  the  fub- 
jeft  of  our  contemplation  the  preceding  day,  which,  being  more 
recent,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  their  imprefllon  much  clearer 
and  ftronger  than  any  other.  But  then  they  are  irregularly  and 
extravagantly  combined  ;  becaufe  that  power,  by  which  the 
mind  thinks  and  judges' clearly,  requires  for  its  exerrion  a  free 
and  undifturbed  Senforium,  which  in  dreams,  being  partly  free- 
and  partly  obftrufted,  occafions  this  irregularity.  This  partial 
obftruftion  is  likewife  the  caufe  of  the  incoherence  of  our  ideas 
in  delirium,  which  differs  from  dreams  in  this,  that  here  the  or- 
"  gans  of  fenfe  are  awake.  We  have  commonly  thought  the  ap- 
plication of  a  Stimulus  to  the  brain  fufficient  to  excite  a  deliri- 
um }  but  we  fhall  afterwards  fee,  that  this  will  not  do  without 
an  obftruQion  of  the  Senforium.  And  according  we  more  fre- 
quently cure  a  drlirium  by  means  that  remove  the  obftrudlion, 
than  thofe  that  take  off  the  Stimulus."  The  conformity  be- 
tween the  copies  is  now  fo  great,  tkat  I  have  omitted  to  copy  the 
t  eft  of  this  paragraph. 
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in  the  morning,  when  accumulation  gives  ftimuius.    Ft  is 
no  wonder  that  the  mind,  occupied  during  the  day,  retains 
the  impreflion  of  the  ftimuli  it  received  at  night,  and  there- 
fore as  we  fee  dreams  always  depending  .upon  ftimulus, 
where  fuch  cannot  be  obferved,  we  muft  fuppofe  them. 
Again,  the  body  can  be  in  any  degree  of  waking;  and  it  is 
thus  we  muft  account  for  the  Somnambulantes.    The  fteadi- 
nefs  of  motion  in  fuch  cafes  depends  on  the  mind  not  being 
fenfible  to  other  impreflions,  or  ftinnuli,  becaufe  there  is  a 
total  abfence  of  fear,  and  therefore  a  more  exaO;  and  undif- 
turbed  attention  to  the  action  we  perform.    I  (hould  have 
taken  notice  of  the  incoherence  of  our  thoughts  in  dreams. 
That  afTociation  of  ideas  on  which  judgment  is  formed,  de- 
pe;ids  on  the  whole  Senforiutn  being  free.  When  this,  there- 
fore, is  at  reft  in  one  part,  and  awake  in  another,  wiidnefs 
of  thought  muft  neceflarily  follow.    Hence  we  can  under- 
ftand  the  nature  of  delirium,  in  which,  in  oppofition  to 
fleep,  the  greateft  part  of  the  organs  of  fenfe,  and  the  vo- 
luntary motions,  can  be  performed,  but  in  which  there  is  an 
obftru£tion  in  the  Senforium  commune.    The  incoherence  of 
ideas  in  delirium  depends  upon  the  fame  caufe  as  in  fleep. 
We  have  commonly  imagined  delirium  owing  to  a  ftimulus 
applied  to  the  brain,  but  we  fliall  afterwards  fee  that  this 
■will  not  do  without  refiftance,  and  accordingly  we  fee  deli- 
rium oftner  removed  by  taking  off  the  refiftance,  than  by 
taking  off  the  ftimulus ;  by  Antifpafmodics  than  by  blood- 
letting.   It  is  on  the  ftimulus  taken  off  that  depends  the 
ceflation  of  fecretion  and  excretion,  for  thefc  are  always  ex- 
cited by  the  action  of  ftimuli  on  the  motion  of  the  neigh- 
bouriog  parts,  ^c.    Hence  we  eafily  fee  how  a  Salivation 
is  ftopt  by  fleep,  and  a  Diarrhoea  from  the  fame,  taking  off 
the  adion  of  the  parts,  and  diminifliing  the  flow  of  the  gaftric 
and  inteftinal  liquors,  i^c.  The  fecretion  is  ftopt  at  the  fame 
time,  in  fo  far .  as  it  depends  on  the  excretion,  as  it  often  ^  At 
does. 

The  excretion  of  urine  depends  on  the  quantity  prefling 
on  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  perhaps  on  the  ftimulus  tiff 
given  by  it.  This  bears  a  curious  application.  A  frnall 
ftone  falling  into  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  by  its  irritation 
not  allowing  a  fufficient  quantity  of  urine  to  be  collefted 
for  dilating  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  hinders  its  own  expul- 
fion  i  Opium  given  here  cures  the  complaint,  by  taking  off, 
for  a  time,  the  mind  from  the  irritation,  caufing  an  accu- 
mulation 
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Illation  of  urine,  \Vhich,  wheii  the  efFeds  of  the  Opium 
e  gone,  by  dilating  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  i^c.  expels 
.'  flone. 

3.  According  to  habit  are  the  cffefts  of  Sedatives  varied, 
ery  motion  may  become  habitual,  and  then  acquire  a 
-ater  force.    From  this,  as  well  as  the  ftimulus  applied, 
'  the  lungs,  i^c.  lefs  affefled  than  the  reft  of  the  fyftem. 
1  periodical  motions  are  difficult  to  remove,  'and  hence  it 
'hat  Opium  has  a  much  greater  effefl  at  bed-time,  than 
iny  other  hour,  and  this  fhould  give  us  a  caution  both  in 
s  exhibiting  Sedatives  and  Stimulants,  which  fhould  al- 
lys  be  given  at  the  time  when  the  motion  or  ceffation  ufu- 
y  occured,  if  we  want  to  induce  thefe.  It  has  been  thought 
igerous  to  exhibit  Opiates  during  the  menftrual  flux, 
en  although  fpafmodic  motion  fhould  occur  at  that  time  ; 
t  1  have  found  that  Opiates  may  very  fafely  be  given  in 
-h  cafes,  and  even  as^king  off  the  fpafmodic  affeOiions  I 
ve  found  them  to  encreafe  the  excretion.    However,  I 
jft:  own  that  in  fuch  cafes  caution  is  required.  Sedatives 
^  often  ufeful  in  preventing  the  power  of  morbid  habits, 
d,  given  before  the  fit  of  an  Intermittent,  I  have  feen 
-m  entirely  prevent  it.  • 
All  this  explains  the  inequality  of  the  cffeflis  of  Sedatives 
different  parts. 

I  would  alfo  confider  what  we  have  faid  as  applying  to 
ep. 

PARTICULAR  SEDATIVES. 

IParticular  Sedatives  qre  of  various  kind^^  and  we  are;  not 
qnainted  with  all  of  them,  and  therefore,  whether  the 
eration  of  all  is  the  fame,  or  indeed  analogous,  we  (hall 

I I  determine,  but  obferve  as  far  we  may. 

<Oppofite  to  Numb.  1.  is  inferted  Sedativa Jlrldl'ius  di5la. 
iAt  a  the  title  Rhaades.    Mofl:  of  the  genera  compre- 
nded  under  this  natural  order  are  feemingly  of  the  fame 
"ues.    The  only  one  we  employ  in  medicine  for  its  fe- 
itive  powers  is  the  Papaver,  which  I  fet  down  as  a  gene- 
l  title.    From  the  fpontaneous  exudations  of  this  is  got 

OPIUM. 

'  With  regard  to  the  different  kinds,  and  extraftion  of  this, 
"refer  you  to  Dr.  Alfton's  paper  in  the  Medical  Effays^. 
pium  is  one  of  the  mofl:  important  articles  of  Materia  Me- 
;  a  medicine  of  fuch  confiderablc  power,  that  it  may 

prove 
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prove  deleterious,  and  deftroy  the  fyftem  altogether-;  and 
therefort  always  requiring  great  caution  of  exhibition.  Not 
only  have  the  ancients  difputed  whether  it  was  cold  or  hot 
but  we  are  at  this  n-joment  difputing  whether  it  a£ts  chiefly 
as  a  Stimulant,  or  whether  in  any  cale  it  a£ts  directly  as  a 
Sedative.    {Fid.  Tralles  on  Opium.)    Thefe  doubts  proba- 
bly arife  from  the  eflFefts  of  Opium  being  mixed,  and  prov- 
ing, different-,  according  to  the  dofe,  the  time  of  exhibition, 
and  the  (late  of  the  patient.    To  throw  fome  light  upon  this 
fubjeft,  I  fhall  lay  before  you  the  phaenomena  which  ap- 
pear on  the  exhibition  of  Opium.    This  I  take  to  be  the 
mofl  difficult  part  of  my  tafk,  as  thefe  effects  are  much  di- 
verfified.    I  fhall  only  mention  the  general  appearances, 
which  occur  on  the  exhibition  of  Opium  in  a  proper  dofe, 
avoiding  the  fpecialties  which  may  occur  from  ufe,  i^c. 
The  eflfefts  are  thefe,    *  Firft,  a  frequency  of  pulfe, -after 
which  the  body  is  fenfibly  warmed,  generally  with  a  rednefs 
and  fluftiing  of  the  ccn^intenance.    While  thefe  effefts  pro- 
ceed, a  ferenity  of  mind  enfues,  and  a  lively  imagination 
■which,  when  it  occurs,  is  almoft  conftantly  of  the  chearfu 
and  pleafurable  kind.    To  thefe  in  particular  perfons  oftei 
iucceed  chagrin,  irritability,  and  irafcibility.    By  the  tir 
that  thefe  become  remarkable,  the  fenfes  appear  imperfe£}, 
the  imagination  falfe,  and  direftly  a  delirium  takes  place, 
ajid  intoxication.    The  imperfeflion  of  the  fenfes  proceeds^ 
to  a  total  want  of  fenfibility,  which  end  in  flupor  and  aj 
pearance  of  lleep.    Under  this  fleepthe  pulfe  is  pretty  con-] 
flantly  full  and  frequent,  though  varying  in  different  per- 
fons.   Duiing  the  fleep  a  fweat  takes  place,  while  the  othe' 
fecretions  are  fenfibly  diminifhied.    After  this  the  pcrfon 
awaked,  and,  if  no  other  ftimulus  takes  place  he  is  atter 
cd  with  a  fenfe  of  coldncfs  and  weaknefs.    Such  is  the  feri 
of  the  phenomena,  which  plainly  points  out  a  mixture 
Stimulant  and  Sedative.    Thefe,  as  I  faid,  will  vary  in  dif 
fetent  perfons,  according  to  the  dofe.    From  this  mixti 
of  the  ftimulant  and  fedative  properties  the  whole  may 
explained,     i.  The  ftimulant  power  is  exerted  on  the  hea 
and  larger  veflels,  whence  the  frequency  of  pulfe,  heat,  ai 

flufhinfl 

♦  Opium  given  to  a  healthy  perfon,  not  accuftomed  to  it,  feen 
to  produce  no  fuch  effefts,  but  is  in  its  primary  operation,  whethi 
in  large  or  fmall  dofes,  diredlly  fedative.  Whether  it  may  have  dlH 
ferent  effedts  in  difeafed  perfons,  or  whether  it  may  not  be  ve 
much  diverfified  by  different  difeafes,  are  queftions  that  remain  i 
be  decided  by  experience. 
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iilng.    NeXl  the  ftirhulant  power  is  exerted  on  the  Senfa- 
Tfi  commune.    1  mull  be  content  here  to  fay^  and  it  ma/ 
demonftrated,  that  a  free  flow  through  the  Senforium  com^ 
\e  is  always  attended  with  ferenity  of  raindj  in  oppofition 
.haerin,  and  that  on  the  fame  free  and  equable  flow  de-^ 
ids  the  lively,  the  chearful)  and  pleafurable  imaginationi 
lefe  are  the  effefts  of  the  fliimulant  power,  except  fuch  as 
ceed  from  it  in  a  fecondary  way.    As  the  fedative  powef 
cs  placej  demonftrable  changes  follow,  partly  arifing  from 
encreafed  refiftance  to  the  Senforium  commune^  partly 
m  the  encreafed  circulation  producing  tone  and  irfitation, 
ily  from  the  imperfeQ  fenfe,  and  falfe  imagination.  It 
lilhcult  td  give  an  account  of  the  reafon  of  gaiety  or  ful- 
nefs  in  different  per fons,  and  therefore  we  fhall  tifegleft  it^ 
le  fedative  ftill  mixing  with  the  ftimulant  power,  as  in 
ic-r  cafes,  fo  here  produces  delirium,  which  here,  befide 
refiftance  given  to  th^heryoUs  power  by  the  fedative, 
ftimulant  ftill  fubfiftin^  is  owing  alfo  partly  to  the  falfe 
agination.    More  directly  owing  to  the  fedative  power 
the  Stupor  and  Sleep.   During  the  Sleep,  the  fullnefs  of 
pnlfe  is  owing  to  the  accumulation  in  the  larger  veflels, 
1  the  laxity  induced  in  them,  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe 
the  ftimulus  of  the  Opium  ftill  fubfifting  unfubdued  by 
fedative  power.    'I'he  fame  fedative  power  deftroys  the 
ans  of  lenfe,  or  voluntary  motion,  as  their  particular  fti- 
lus  is  removed.    The  fecretions  are  diminiftied  from  the 
[.tancci  except  fweat,  which  depends  on  increafed  cir- 
lation. 

Yom  the  fedative  poWet-  prevailing,  langiloi',  coldncfs> 
laknefs,  and  head-ach.  If  the  ftimulant  power  prevail, 
Iturrehcc  of  fever,  inflammation  and  pain,  efpecially  if  any 
[tier  ftimuli  are  urgent  in  the  fyftem. 

iFrom  what  we  have  faid,  the  efi^efls  (good  and  bad)  of 
)ium  may  be  underftood.    It  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  from  thfe 
lulant  power  of  Opium,  it  may  bie  an  excellent  cordial, 
>iigh  at  the  fame  time,  when  the  ftimulant  power  is  great* 
cother  ftimuli  fubfift  in  the  fyftem,  it  will  produce  Fever 
tii  Inflammation.    On  the  contrary,  by  its  fedative  pov^^efj 
hnay  be  even  ufed  to  correal  motion,  except  in  the  heart 
ii  veffels;  that  is,  in  fever.    As  its  fedative  power  may 
l:roy  motion  entirely,  fo  alfo,  in  particular  cafes,  we  may 
[imprehend  how  it  will  induce  debility.     Thefe  are  the 
riiciples  upon  which  may  be  underftood  in  what  mannef 
[oium  is  hurtful  or  falutary  in  different  difeafesi  tlowever, 
"lall  proceed  a  hltle  farther  in  3etaii. 
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I  chufe  firft  to  begin  with  the  anodyne  qualities  of  Opium 
as  tending  to  explain  the  reft.  Pain  may  be  confidered  as 
of  three  kinds,  arifing  from  three  difl^erent  caufes,  viz.  Dif. 
igpfion,  Spafm,  and  Irritation ;  from  Diftenfion,  more  efpe- 
cially  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  as  the  Pleurify;  from 
Spafm,  more  frequently  in  the  alimentary  canal,  as  in  Co- 
lic ;  from  Irritation,  or  acrid  Stimulants  applied,  as  in 
Cancers, 

1.  In  pain  from  inflammatory  Diftenfion.  As  Opium, 
its  firft  operation,  encrcafes  the  circulation  and  impetus 
the  blood,  and  even  in  its  laft  accumulates  the  blood  in  the 
larger  veflels,  and  thus  brings  a  ftimuius  to  the  heart, 
muft  increafe  inflammatory  diftenfion.    When  given  in  fuch 
a  large  dole  as  to  lull  the  ftnfcs,  as  that  its  fedativc  eflFetts 
do  take  place,  yet  as  not  removing  the  inflammatory  diften- 
fion, or  its  caufe,  and  as  producing  an  accumulation  in  the 
larger  veflels,  and  as  thus  caufing  a  fevere  return  of  the 
pains,  it  muft  be  hurtful  in  this  way  alfo.   In  inflammatory 
difeafes,  which  depend  for  their  folution  on  a  particular  e 
crction,  as  in  the  Pleurify,  Opium,  by  checking  this,  pre 
vents  the  only  fjfe  and  falutary  crifis  of  the  difeafe.  From  all 
this  it  is  eafily  underftood,  why  Opium  is  hurtful  in  in. 
flammatory  pains.  But  there  are  feme  inflammatory  difeafes 
which,  though  founded  on  an  irflammatory  diathefis,  are  ai 
to  turn  chronic,  as  the  Rheumatiim.  The  acute  Rheumatifi 
is  always  an  inflammatoi^y  difeafe  ;  the  chronic  much  oftn 
than  is  imagined,  and  to  be  cured  by  the  antiphlogiftic  m 
thod  ;  fo  that  the  u)"e  of  Opium,  in  this  difeafe,  muft 
bcft  be  doubtful.    This  will  perhaps  clear  it  up.    In  thi 
abfence  of  fever,  in  pain  of  long  ftanding,  and  confined 
a  particular  part.  Opium  may  be  employed  for  a  tempora 
relief ;  but  in  no  one  inftance  does  it  contribute  to  the  cure 
nay,  even  in  pains  of  the  longeft  ftanding,  and  confined 
the  moft  fingle  part,  it  will  often  be  hurtful,  by  increafini 
the  irritation  ;  which  gives  us  great  caution  as  to  the  fr 
life  of  it  in  fuch  cafes.    It  may  be  applied  to  a  particu' 
part  with  more  fafety.    This  I  imagine  to  be  fome  foun 
tion  for  the  external  ufe  of  the  Cicuta  being  found  of  bei 
fit  in  chronic  Rheumatifms.    There  is  one  inftance  of 
external  application  of  Opium  having  good  eff^eft,  viz.  \ 
the  Tooth-ach,  which  is  a  pain  of  the  rheumatic  kind, 
fometimes  arifing  from  inflammatory  Diftenfion,  fometimeSi 
from  Irritation.    In  the  laft,  it  is  often  ufeful,  applied  toj 
the  nerves  of  the  part.    Whether  in  the  puie  rheumali 
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^oth-ach  it  ftiould  be  employed,  I  am  not  certain.  I  have 
11  it  of  lervice  by  deftroying  the  nerves  of  the  part.  To 
s  head  of  inflammatory  Diftenfion  mull  be  referred  the 
of  Opium  in  the  Gout,    The  pains  occurring  in  the  ex- 
mities,  in  this  difeafe,  are  certainly  of  the  inflammatory 
id,  and  therefore  Opium  may  be  fuppofed  to  encreafe 
Te,  which  indeed  I  have  feen  it  do,  though  in  fo  far  it  is 
as  the  health  of  the  body  depends  on  this  inflamma- 
[1.    Whether  we  ought  to  proceed  further,  and  take  off 
;  pain,  has  been  much  difputed.    The  founder  pia(5liti- 
jts,  as  Sydenham,  are  juftly  of  opinion,  that  the  more 
;lent  the  pain  the  ihorter  is  its  duration,  and  lefs  hurtful 
thefyftem.    If  the  pain  be  fo  violent  as  to  overcome  all 
cicnce,  they  admit  Opium  may  be  given  ;  but  then  it  is 
ry  juflly  added,  that  it  is  always  with  danger  of  the  difeafe 
kicking  other  parts  mm«  violently ;  and  I  myfelf  have 
n  inftances  of  it.    The  rule  then  is  this,  that  Opium 
ght  not  to  be  employed  at  the  attack  of  the  Gout,  nor 
jn  at  the  height  of  the  difeafe,  except  fome  violent  fymp- 
n  enfue  from  mere  irritation  of  pain.    When  the  pauis 
;  gone,  it  may  be  given,  but  then,  as  weakening  the  tone 
the  flomach,  it  debilitates  that  power  upon  which  de- 
ids  the  healthy  termination  of  the  Gout.    However,  I 
ill  confefs,  that  at  the  end  of  the  difeafe,  I  have  often 
n  good  etfeds  follow  from  it,  refloring  the  patient  loon 
health,  and  preventing  many  an  uneafy  nighr.    I  have 
own  alfo  fome  who  obtained  the  fame  tfflfls  from  taking 
a  courfe  of  fpirituous  liquors  immediately  after  the  rc- 
■i')val  of  the  pains,    I  imagme,  then,  that  if  the  flimulant 
B;c6t  of  the  Opium  take  place  here  without  much  of  the 
■|»ative,  and  at  the  fame  time  as  fweat  is  promoted,  that 
" ;  Opium  will  a6l  chitfly  as  a  flrengthener. 

To  this  head  of  inflammatory  Diflenfion  mull  be  re- 
ed a  fpecies  of  it,  viz.  that  which  occurs  in  Suppurati- 
,  an  immediate  confequence  of  Inflammation,  but  differ- 
t  from  the  firfl:  flage  of  it,  of  which  we  have  fpoken. 
le  ufe  of  Opium  here  may  be  thought  a  con  tradition 
what  we  have  faid,  but  there  is  certainly  a  diflertnce 
^('-■tween  this  and  Inflammation,  although  we  do  not  know 
what  that  difference  depends.    Praflice  fliows,  thut 
;  pains  arifing  from  Suppuration  are  not  only  proper- 
and  fafely  allayed,  but  the  Suppuration  itfelf  promot- 
Opium.     Certainly  upon  this  is  the  ufe  found- 
-[t^  ot  Opium  in  the  Smalt  Pox.     Did  not  experience 
i  uuf  own  praftice  make  it  very  evident^  we  might 
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know,  from  that  of  Sydenham,  the  ufe  of  Opium  in  this 
difeafe ;  though,  indeed,  long  ago  it  was  employed  by  the 
Arabians,  in  the  fame  intention.    Some  doubts  have  later 
ly  arifen  with  regard  to  Sydenham's  praftice  jn  this  difc 
cafe.     It  has  been  obferved,  that  Opium  produced  Cof, 
tivenefs  and  Fever,  diminifliing  the  iecretions,   and  en- 
creafing    the     diftenfion     and    determination     to  the 
head.    With  many,  •  thefe  doubts  have  checked  the  ufe 
of  Opium  in  the  SmalUpox  altogether,    Sydenham  takei 
no  precaution  to  obviate  the  effects  mentioned,  and  cerr 
tainly  there  are  fome  cafes  where  the  Coftivenefs  pror 
duced  by  Opium  in  the  Small-pox  has,  as  I  have  leen, 
Keen  of  advantage.    Put  the  better,  more  fafe,  and  now 
more  common  practice  is,  to  obviate  the  Codivenefs  by 
emollient  clyfters    during   the  whole  fuppuratory  ftate. 
and  in  this  way  is  fuppuration  promoted  by  the  ufe 
Opium,  ^nd  all  bad  effefts  avoided  in  this  difeafe.  Some 
are  fo  fond,  on  the  other  hand,  of  Opium  in  the  Small- 
pox, that  they  give  it  in  the  purely  inflammatory  ftate,  in 
the  eruptive  Fever  j  but  I  have  always  found  it  hunfuj 
here,  and,  in  general,  I  think  it  ought  never  to  be  give 
before  the  fifth  or  fixth  evening  after  the  attack.  As 
the  fccondary  Fever  of  the  Small-pos,  it  is  pften  in6arai 
matory,  and  we  want  to  obtain  a  diarrhoea  in  it,  fo  thf 
here  the  ufe  of  Opium  is  very  abfurd,    Even  wheire  therel 
were  the  ftrongeft  fymptoms  of  determination  to  the  brainj 
and  delirium,  or  y/h?.t  he  improperly  cails  Phrenitis,  Syd» 
enham  gave  dofes  of  Opium  till  he  overcame  that  fymptor 
There  are  other  analogous  cafes,  where  the  fymptoms 
which  are  apt  to  alarm  from  the  ufe  pf  Opium,  are  ont 
to  b?  taken  off  by  a  larger  exhibition  of  it.  We  now  comt 
2.  To  the  ufe  of  Opium  in  Pains  arifuig  from  SpafmS 
Thefe  are  moft  effeftually  in  ail  cafes  cured  by  Opiur 
At  all  times  tlicre  have  beep  difputes  about  the  virtues 
extraordinary  medicines.    While  Hecquet,  at  Paris,  C3 
ries  the  ufe  of  Opium  tp  an  extravagant  length;  on 
pther  hand,  the  Stahlians  will  not  adrn't  it  at  all  ;  faying 
operates  merely  as  a  palliative,  without  removing  the  cauf 
Moft  manifeftly  here  it  has  a  different  effeft,  not  only 
rnoving  the  fenfe  of  pain,  but  alfo  its  caufe.    Spafms  ortli 
fiibrift  in  ponfecjpcnce  pf  an  pnequal  diftribution  of  tW 
nervous  ppwer^  and  therefore  are  tp  be  cured  from  Stij 
mulants,  or  Sedatives  exhibited.    Of  what  ule  Opium  i| 
in  eurini;  Sp^ifnis,  f5ppc;jrs  frpm  iti  beir.g  the  only  fyicPpM 
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il  remedy  in  thofe  violent  fpafmodic  afFe6tions,  the  T'etamt 
id  Opijihotonosy  which  occur  in  the  warmer  climates,  as 
HI  can  fee  from  the  accounts  of  Chambers  and  Hillary.  I 
erefore  take  it  to  be  a  rule,  that  in  all  fpafmodic  affedi*- 
ns,  and  in  all  pains  produced  by  them,  which  are  not  at- 
nded  with  an  inflammatory  effeft,  Opium  is  not  only  in- 
dent, but  neceflary,  both  as  a  Sedative  and  Stimulant. 
*  e  fliall  here  proceed  a  little  in  detail.    There  is  no  part 
liable  to  fpafmodic  affe£tions  as  the  alimentary  canal, 
here  Opium  will  not  only  be  ufeful,  as  afting  on  the  fyf- 
m  in  general,  but  as  here  being  applied  to  the  morbid 
irt,  and  therefore  is  Opium  fo  efficacious  in  all  cafes  of 
olics.    Spafms  in  the  alimentary  canal  may  arife  from  a 
eat  variety  of  caufes,  mhich  fometimes  point  out  a  dif- 
rent  method  of  exhibitiOT;  though  none  of  them  exclude 
e  ufe  of  our  medicine  entirely.    To  be  a  little  more  par^ 
-ular.    Spafms  of  the  inteftines  are  fometimes  of  the 
,  fteric  kind,  fometimes  of  the  hypochondriac,  and  fre- 
jently  pafs  for  one  or  other  of  thefe,  when  they  are  pro- 
erly  arthritic.    In  other  cafes  they  are  conne6led  with  th)e 
morrhoidal  flux,  either  attending  the  Molimen  hamor' 
mdauTHj  or  arifing  in  confequence  of  haemorrhoidal  fup- 
feflion.    In  like  manner  they  attend  the  menftrual  flux, 
jippening  at  the  time  of  its  invafion,  fubfifting,  or  fup- 
teflion.    Frequently  they  are  owing  to  repelled  eruptions 
)m  the  furface  of  the  body,  frequently  to  irritations  on 
.•rticular  parts,  as  in  xhe.  Nephritis,  where  the  fit  generally 
ttends  over  the  whole  of  the  inteftines.    In  ftones  in  the 
i'iary  duct,  Spafms  are  often  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the 
(teftines  tHemfelves,  but  very  often  they  are  owing  to  con- 
it  with  the  du£t*.    Often  Spafms  arife  from  various  irri- 
tions,  as  in  the  Hernia ;  often  from  poifons  of  the  Sa- 
nine  and  Arfenical  kind,  whence  the  Saturnine  Colic ; 
though  we  might  equally  diftinguifh  the  Arfenical,  or 
ofe  from  irritations  in  the  guts  themfelves,  in  confequence 
worms.    Spafms  alfo  arife  from  various  acrimonies  in 
e  primtt  via.    The  bile  is  commonly  accufed,  though 
ry  often  Spafms  arife  from  acidities,  or  crudities,  occa- 
nning  its  greater  flow,  and  from  other  irritations,  as  hard- 
ed  excrements,  i^c.    All  thefe  are  i(J^opathic.  They 
ve  been  diftinguifhed  into  different  kinds,  the  Bilious 
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Spafms  producing  pain  and  anxiety  in  the  inteftines  have  been 
own  to  proceed  fiom  violent  venereal  iqclinations. 
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Colic,   Iliac  Pafllon,   Colica  Pi^onum,  or  Dry  Belly. acli 
^c.     To  all  thefe  we  may  add  Inflammation.    In  the 
whole  of  thefe,  except  the  laft,  the  cure  is  generally  found- 
ed on  Opium.    In  the  different  fpecies  of  Colic,  varictiei 
arife,  which  give  fomewhat  different  indications,  and  point 
out  the  joining  of  other  fubftances  with  the  Opium  ;  for  in 
fome  cafes  it  is  an  abfolute  cure,  in  others  only  a  palliative. 
In  all  the  cafes  mentioned  Opium  is  ufefui,  and  may  be  an 
entire  cure,  except  where  Coftivenefs  is  to  be  overcome, 
acrid  matter  or  hardened  faeces  to  be  evacuated..  But  this 
exception  is  by  no  means  fo  ftrong  as  has  been  imagined, 
and  even  where  acrid  matter  and  hardened  faeces  are  to  be 
fubdued,  Opium  may  be  employed.    Thus  in  Diarrhreas 
and  Choleras,  where  the  evacuation  of  the  acrid  matter  13 
very  proper,  we  muft  not  proceed  too  long  with  this  eva- 
cuation, but  generally,  in  fuch  cafes  where  they  are  vio« 
lent,  mufl  quiet  the  fpafms  for  fome  time,  and  defer  the 
evacuation.    The  cafe  is  much  flronger  in  hardened  f<eccs. 
Opium  certainly  produces  a  flow  aftion  of  the  pcriftaltic 
motion,  and  coftivenefs ;  but  this  coftivenefs  in  the  Ileus, 
e.  g.  and  Cslica  PiSlonum,  depends  upon  fpafms,  with 
allaying  of  which  the  faeces  cannot  be  expelled,  and,  in  el 
fe£l:,  we  fee  purgatives  often  do  no  good  without  Opiu 
Nay,  there  are  many  inftances,  and  1  myfelf  have  feen 
them,  where  Opium  has  procured  an  evacuation  witho] 
the  purgatives.   But  the  Opiirni  and  the  purgatives  may 
given  at  the  fame  lime,  and  experience  proves,  that  tho 
it  does  check  the  operation  of  the  purgative,  it  does  moi 
than  compenfate  for  that,  by  taking  off  the  fpafms.  No; 
I  fee  that  praftitioners  are  agreed,  that  in  the  Ileus,  and 
Belly-ach,  we  ought  not  to  wait  till  the  evacuation  is 
cured,  but  fhould  give  the  Opium  at  firft,  and  the  p 
gatives  direflly  afterwards,  or  very  often  ftmul  et  Je\ 
Nothing  has  mifted  us  more,  than  fuppofing  the  Ileus  SW'^'iifi 
ways  attended  with  Inflammation.    If,  indeed,  we  can  kij'-  .ee 
undoubted  figns  of  ir,  the  hard  frequent  pulfe,  fixed  pai^B^'fejiiQ 
i^c.  we  fhould  ftop  the  exhibition  of  Opium.    But  ey»[''l!ejj[ 
with  thele  we  aie  often  deceived,  and  the  iudden  opcrati(W*J ot^j, 
in  iiich  cafes,  and  cure  produced  by  the  Opium,  •law^'jp;!!,; 
evinced,  that  no  Inflammation  took  place.    Often  in  ^jfl  - 
Ileus,  an /«^z//Tufcepiion  arifes  from  Spafms,  and  Inflanjl'Mr 
mation  is  only  in  conlequence  of  that.    If  you  look  '''ff'^^v 
writers,  as  De  Hatn  and  Hillary,  you  will  find  the  "^"^  Jc^.'' 
Opiates  well  eftablifhcd  in  the  Colica  Ficimnm.    I  canr*  ' 
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er  into  a  detail  upon  this  head,  but  this  general  rule 
V-  fuffice,  that  except  in  fo  far  as  Inflammation  may 
ck  its  ufe  altogether,  or  in  fo  far  as  hardened  faeces  re- 
re  its  exhibition  to  be  deferred,  or  to  be  joined  with  pur-^ 
ives,  there  is  no  cafe  in  which  the  opium  is  not  of  fer- 
We  fliall  here,  however,  mention  particularly  the 
"modic  pains  of  the  ftomach,  diftinft  from  thofe  of  the 
iftines,  and  often  arifing  from  acidity,  arthritic,  hyfl:eric, 
hypochondriac  affections.     Opium  certainly  may  be 
iloyed  in  thefe,  as  well  as  the  other  cafes,  but  in  the 
:e  laft,  as  the  Diathefis  ftill  remains  in  the  fyftem,  as. 
um  is  apt  to  induce  a  habit,  as  the  fit  is  often  apt  to 
ir,  as  Opium,  by  weakening  the  ftomach,  tends  to 
ie  that  recurrence  more  frequent,  it  is  very  doubtful 
jther  in  all  cafes,  fuch  fpafmodic  affections  of  the  fto- 
h  fliould  be  checked  by  this  remedy.    It  vrould  be. 
:h  better,  except  where  the  utmoft  violence  of  pain 
:es  the  ufe  of  Opium,  to  ufe  riding  on  horfe-back.  If 
ates  are  necefTary,  they  (hould  be  mixed  with  Anti- 
modics,  or  the  ftimulant  Aromatics  formerly  mention- 
though  even  with  thefe  there  is  the  fame  danger  of 
it  and  weakening  as  with  tfie  Opium.    Here  many 
lid  proceed  by  Evacuants,  as  the  fit  often  arifes  from 
lities,  and  it  is  on  this  footing  that  vomiting  has  been 
bribed.    But  there  is  the  fame  objeCition  to  Emetics  as 
pium,  that  they  do  not  take  off  the  caufe ;  and  be- 
s,  I  have  feen  the  tone  of  the  ftomach  entirely  deftroy- 
jy  their  ufe.   Upon  the  whole,  then,  in  cardialgic  pains, 
te  is  no  one  remedy  to  be  depended  upon,  or  always  to 
continued,  but  fomctimes  we  muft  ufe  Evacuants,  fome- 
;s  warm  Aromatics  and  Antifpafmodics,  and  in  more  vio- 
cafes  Opiates. 

e  ftiall  now  fay  fomewhat  of  Spafms  in  the  other  ab- 
linal  vifcera.    i.  As  to  Spafms  in  the  Uterus ;  thefe  may 
cof  three  kinds,  i.  at  the  menftrual  period;  for  befide 
ife  mentioned  to  occur  in  the  alimentary  canal  at  that 
e,  they  alfo  take  place  in  the  Uterus;  2.  more  manifeft- 
they  occur  at  the  flow  of  the  Lochia,  in  what  we  call 
ading  pains ;  3,  there  are  cafes  where  fpafmodic  pains  of 
lUterus  accompany  child-birth.    In  ail  thefe  Opium  is 
only  effectual  remedy.    We  have  already  mentioned, 
ier  Sedatives  in  general,  that  in  thofe  pains  which  pre- 
c  pr  accompany  the  menftrual  flux.  Opium  ,  not  only 
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takes  off  thefe  pains,  but,  fo  far  from  cliecking  the  falutar 
excretion,  promotes  the  free  flow.    In  the  grinding  pain 
Opium  is  alfo  an  eflFe£lual  cure,  except  where,  from  any 
Iwirt  given  in  delivery,  a  pain  from  inflammatory  diftenfioa 
is  produced,  and  then  we  muft  ufe  it  with  greater  caution.. 
With  regard  to  the  pains  which  accompany  birth  itfclf,  thefe 
are  often  of  the  fpafmodic  kind,  and  commonly  called  falftj 
pains.    It  is  now  an  eftabliflied  rule,  that  Opium  takes  Oul^ 
thefe,  without  hindering  the  falutary  to  enfue,  and  there- 
fore, in  all  Spafms  of  the  Uterus,  is  Opium  ufeful  excep 
where  they  are  accompanied  with  inflammation.    I  forgo 
to  mention,  in  talking  of  the  grinding  pains,  that  by  Ion 
continuance  they  are  apt  to  induce  an  inflammatory  diath 
fis,  and  in  fuch  flate  of  them.  Opium  mufl  be  exhibite 
with  very  great  caution.    2.  As  to  the  ufe  of  Opium  ifl 
Spafms  of  the  urinary  pafTages,  the  kidneys,  ureters,  an 
bladder;  pains  arifing  from  affections  of  the  urinary  paf- 
fages  arc  commonly  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  flones  fbickin 
in  the  tubuli  urt'niferi,  ureters,  or  neck  of  the  bladder,  an 
confequently  from  inflammatory  difl:enfion ;  but  often  alfo! 
they  proceed  from  Spafms,  and  there  is  no  other  method  o 
accounting  for  the  great  pain  produced  by  fmall  fl:ones  i 
the  ureters,  fuch  fliones  as  would  eafily  pafs  through  them 
but  from  their  irritation  producing  a  Spafm  which  hinder 
their  paffage  ;  and  hence  we  mull  account  for  the  eflrect  Opi 
um  is  found  to  have  in  expeding  the  evacuation  of  fand  an 
gravel  in  nephritic  cafes.  But  confliantly  here  we  muft  hav 
in  our  eye  this  exception,  that  whenever  the  pulfe  is  hard 
whenever  the  perfon  is  young  and  plethoric,  we  mufl:  ufi 
bleeding  to  take  oflr  the  inflammation,  and  fomentations  t 
the  part.    With  refpeft  to  fmall  ftoneS  at  the  head  of  th 
urethra,  we  have  aheady  fpoken  under  Sedatives  in  general 
3,  As  to  i6leric  Spafms  from  ftones  in  the  Du^us  choledochus 
I  think  we  frequently  fee  cafes  where  the  Spafms  in  this  du 
are  the  caufc  of  obftruftion  and  regurgitation  of  the  bil 
The  only  perfect  cure,  in  fuch  cafes,  is,  from  the  fl:on 
caufing  the  Spafm  being  dropt  out  into  the  inteftines.  Pro' 
hably  here,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  ureter,  the  paffage  is  mor 
flow  from  the  fpafmodic  afi^eftions  of  the  duft,  and  there 
fore,  in  thefe  ifteric  pains.  Opium  may  be  of  fervicc,  b 
obviating  the  irritations,  dulling  the  fenfe  of  the  du6f,  an 
allowing  its  dilatation. 
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We  next  come  to  talk  of  the  ufe  of  Opitirn  in'  fpafmodic 
a6lions  of  the  thorax.    Perhaps  there  may  be  fome  va- 
7  in  thcfe.    The  heart  itfelf  is  fubjeQ:  to  Spafm,  at  leafl: 
palpitation  and  fpafmodico-convulfive  motions,  but  thefe 
not  to  be  cured  by  opiates.    The  lungs  are,  of  the  tho- 
ic  vilcera,  moil  frequently  fubjeci:  to  Spauns,  but  thefe 
often  without  pa:in,  and  perhaps  I  Ihould  have  made  a 
id  of  fpafmodic  affe(Etions  withoiit  pain ;  but  as  they  are 
ew,  I  fliall  coir.-prehend  them  under  this  head.  Opium, 
ncreafing  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  accelerating  the 
:u}ation  through  the  lungs,  mufl:  make  the  breathing 
re  difficult,  and  more  frequent,  and  therefore  the  prac- 
3  with  it  in  aflhmatic  cafes,  has  been  fuppofed  very  nice, 
link  this  may  be  in  fuch  cafes  a  general  rule,  that  in  all 
es  of  pure  Spafm,  Opium  is  ufeful ;  is  all  cafes  of  in- 
3tion  hurtful.    The  fpafmodic  periodic  Afthma  is  oftea 
la  mixed  kind,  attended  with  infarflion,  and  terminating 
«expe£i:oration ;  fo  that  here  the  Opium  would  feem  to 
ore  harm,  by  hindering  the  excretion,  than  good,  by 
"eving  the  Spaim.    For  the  method  of  proceeding  here, 
ould  refer  you  to  Sir  John  Floyer.    He,  in  fuch  cafes, 
tied  the  guts  by  a  glyfter,  and  the  ftomach  by  a  puke, 
then  exhibited  the  Opium.    I  have  followed  the  fame 
tftice  with  fuccefs,  and  have  {found,  that  though  the 
iium  did,  in  fome  meafure,   hinder  the  expeftoration, 
'  that  after  the  Spafm  was  taken  off  by  it,  the  expefito- 
i*ion  became  more  free.    Next,  as  to  the  ufe  of  Opiunt 
(fpafmodic  pains  of  the  head.    Head-ach  is  a  very  ffe- 
;nt  ailment,  arifing  from  a  very  great  variety  of  caufes, 
diicing,  as  I  have  now  found,  after  endeavouring  to  dif- 
jjUilh  Head-achs  from  their  caufes,  feelings  exa6tly  of 
;  fame  kind.    Of  thefe  Head-achs,  feveral  are  not  of  a 
fmodic  nature,  in  which  the  Opium  is  hurtful,  as  thofe 
ceeding  from  inflammatory  pains,  and,  what  is  more 
uent,   from  rheumatic  affefitions.    There  is  a  third 
lid,  the  apoplectic,  by  which  I  mean  a  certain  ftate  of  the 
tern,  where  the  blood  is -apt  to  be  colle6led  in  great 
intity  in  the  veins  of  the'  head,  and  proves  the  caufe  of 
nrtigo,  Lethargy,   Hud  other  foporofe  affefitions,  where 
i  Opium  is  alfo  hurtful.    In  the  pure  fpafmodic  Head- 
is,  which  We  difcern  by  their  happening  in  perfons  fub- 
it'to  other  Spafms,  by  their  tranfient  continuance,  and  the 
edles  ufed.  Opium  is  ufeful.    Thefe  may  be  confidered 
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as  of  two  kinds ;  idiopathic,  where  the  difeafe  is  in  the  held 
itfelf  y  fympathctic,  where  it  proceeds  from  conne6lion  with 
other  parts,  particularly  the  ftomach.  In  the  idiopathic 
fpafmodic  Head-ach,  where  we  can  difcover  it.  Opium  ii 
ufeful.  In  the  fympathetic,  although  Emetics  there  be  indi- 
cated, yet  Opium  is  alfo  ufeful.  It  is  doubted  whether  the 
Clavus  hyjlericus  be  idiopathic  or  fympathetic.  Certain  1  am 
of  having  often  feen  it  aflredled  the  head,  where  no  other 
fpafmodic  aflFe£l:ion  was  prefent  in  the  fyftem,  or  occurred 
for  a  long  time  afterwards.  As  purely  fpafmodic,  this  af- 
fection is  to  be  cured  by  Opium.  To  this  may  be  referred 
the  laceration,  t^'f.  of  tendons,  producing  the  Locked  Jaw, 
which  is  now  found  to  be  mofl:  effectually  relieved  by  Opi- 
um. This,  perhaps,  may  rather  belong  to  the  head  of  Ir- 
ritation, or  to  Spafms  in  the  extremities.  As  to  the  Spafnis 
in  the  extremities,  the  Opiflhotonos,  in  which  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned  the  good  effeiEls  of  Opium,  and  referred  yoa 
to  Authors,  comprehends  them  all. 

3.  We  come  to  the  ufe  of  Opium  in  pains  arifing  from 
Irritation.    Thefe  are  of  various  kinds,  not  eafily  to 
enumerated.    The  mofl  remarkable  are  thofe  which  attei 
Cancers  and  other  Ulcers:  In  all  of  thefe  Opium  is  a  fafi 
palliative.   Thofe,  who  are  prejudiced  againft  Opium,  con- 
demn it  as  only  a  palliative,  and  often  bringing  back  the 
pain  which  is  palliated  with  exacerbation  ;  but  this  is  by  no 
ineans  fo  often  the  cafe  as  has  been  imagined.    Thus,  for 
Inflance,  if  an  acrid  matter  be  lodged  in  the  prima  via,  if 
we  can  check  its  effcCts  and  take  off  the  fpafms,  in  confife 
quence  of  the  powers  of  digeftion,  and  the  afflux  of  tj 
animal  fluids,  the  acrimony  may  be  corre£led,  in  fome  caf 
even  evacuated,  and  fo  the  Opium  prove  more  than  a  palli 
ative.    Dr.  Young  imagines  it  a  hurtful  palliative,  bu 
even  his  own  fafls  being  given,  his  reafoning  upon  the 
is  not  good.    Biit  the  fafts  he  alleges  do  not  agree  with 
experience,  and  I  have  often  fcen  the  pain  eafcd  withe 
any  bad  confequences.    The  virtues  of  the  narcotic  Ciciid 
Jeads  us  to  fuppofe  Opium  may  at  leafl:  be  a  fafe  palliativej 
but  I  think  more  may  be  added  ;  for  I  find  that  Opium 
even  mend  the  digeftion  in  Cancers.    In  other  ulcers, 
tended  with  pain.  Opium  alfo  may  be  exhibited  with  go 
cflFefl.    Thefe  are  perhaps  the  only  irritations  we  can  he 
fpeak  of.    In  pains  arifing  from  fradures,  wounds,  tl 
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iporary  relief  given  by  Opiates,  as  thefe  are  of  inflam- 
lory  nature,  v/ill  be  hurtful.  I  think  it  even  dangerous. 
Young  advifes,  to  exhibit  them  before  operations.  But 
he  cafe  of  wounds,  whether  given  by  art,  or  defign,  or 
by  accident,  if  tending  to  fuppuration,  and  accompa- 
d  v^ith  pain,  I  think  I  have  not  only  feen  the  good  efFe6i 
Opium  in  relieving  that,  but  alfo  in  promoting  the  fup- 
ration  itfelf. 

The  other  general  head,  to  which  may  be  referred  the 
es  in  which  Opium  is  employed,  is  in  praternaturally  en- 
afed  evacuation.  But  before  we  enter  upon  that,  we  fhall 
ak  of  the  ufe  of  Opium  in  Fevers.  In  intermittent  Fe- 
s,  the  ufe  of  Opium  was  common  and  conftant  among 
;  ancients,  and  we  have  in  this  endeavoured  to  imitate 
;m  in  modern  times.  A  celebrated  writer  in  the  French 
3moirs,  has  given  us  an  account  of  his  praflice  with 
lium  in  Intcrmittents.  He  was  led  accidentally  to  ufe 
:m  from  the  occurrence  of  an  uncommon  degree  of  fpafm ; 
i  laying  down  as  a  rule,  I  imagine  very  properly,  that  the 
effion  was  owing  to  fpafm,  he  ventured  to  try  the  effects 
Opium  againll:  it.  He  gave  it  about  an  hour  before  the 
elRon,  which  it  commonly  prevented,  and  procured  a 
Id  fweat.  If  given  in  the  timt  of  the  acceffion,  he  found 
was  employed  with  danger,  if  long  before  it,  that  its  ef- 
is  were  loft ; ,  He  found,  that  one  hour  before  was  what: 
"wered  beft,  and  allows  only  a  deviation  of  a  quarter  more 
lefs.  He  thinks  Intermittents  may  be  diftinguifhed  ac- 
dlng  to  their  degree  of  acceffion ;  in  fome  very  ftrong 
fmodic  motions,  rigor,  tremor,  ^ c.  enfuing,  in  others  thefe 
ng  in  a  much  milder  degree.  It  was  in  the  former  cafe  he 
ind  Opium  chiefly  of  fervice.  It  has  been  a  frequent 
iclice  to  exhibit  Opium  in  different  cafes.  Boerhaave's 
tipyreticum  raro  fallens  contains  two  grains  of  Opium ; 
J,  indeed,  1  imagine  it  is  only  from  our  extraordinary  at- 
ition  to  the  Bark,  that  we  do  not  perceive  the  effeftyof 
num.  We  chiefly  join  it  with  the  Bark  to  prevent  purg- 
j,  but  I  think  it  has  alfo  a  confiderable  effed  as  antifpaf- 
)dic.  In  continued  Fevers  Opium  has  been  more  frequent- 
employed.  Trallius  has  beftowed  much  pains  on  this  part 
his  fubjedt ;  but  he  appears  to  me  to  argue  like  a  man 
m^\o  had  already  fettled  his  point,  and  to  have  been  preju- 
Mced  againft  itj  nay,  indeed,  to  overlook,  or  rather  to  be 
:fl  totally 
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totally  ignorant  of  the  confiderations  which  fliould  determine 
the  queftion.    In  inflammatory  Fevers,  Opium  is  certainly 
hurtful,  but  all  Fevers  are  not  of  this  kind,  either  in  their 
beginning  or  continuance ;  and  every  body  allow^s  now  the 
Nervous  Fever,  or  that  wherein  the  vis  vita  is  apt  to  fink ; 
and  alfo  that  Fever  depends  on  accefTion  and  repetition.  In 
the  cafe  of  the  Nervous  Fever,  Opium  may  be  u fed  as  a 
Stimulant,  and  where  the  remifhons  are  diftinct  and  theac^- 
ceflions  in  confequence,  as  a  Sedative.    In  the  iafl:  cafe  ijj 
may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Bark,  and  whenever 
a  diftindl  acccffion  comes  on,  and  it  is  ufef^il  to  throw  in 
the  Bark,  Opium  may  be  alfo  employed.    Of  thefe  thine 
Trallius  tak^s  no  notice.  Wine,  I  think,  is  an  analogous  re- 
medy, Opiiirn  being  both  fedative  and  ftimulant.  In  thelaft 
intention  it  is  preferable  to  Opium,  as  it  can  be  given  in  a 
fmajler  dofe,  .and  alfo  from  the  acid  which  accompanies  it, 
is  Icfs  inflammatory,  and  therefore,  on  this  account,  i 
doubtful  cafes  rnay  be  more  efftftually  ufed,  as  well  as  froni 
the  fubdivided  and  gradual  manner  in  which  we  can  exhibit 
it.    But  I  have  feen  Fevers  attended  with  very  flrong  fpal- 
inodic  affections,  where  Camphire,  Mufk,  ^c.  were  ufed 
where  the  Opium  was  of  much  more  confequence,  and  even>i 
as  I  have  feen,  it  removed  delirium  itfelf ;  and  indeed  I  be-i 
lieve  it  may  be  faid  uriiverfally,  there  is  no  cafe  in  which 
ufe  Wine,  where  we  may  not  alfo  employ  Opium. 

We  now  go  oh  to  confider  the  ufe  of  Opium  in  encreafe 
Evacuations. 

The  firfl  of  thefe  which  I  fhall  mention  is  the  Catarrh, 

an  affeftion  in  common  to  the  head  and  breafl.    In  general 

this  difeafe  may  be  confidered  as  an  increafed  evacuation  of 

mucus,  more  commonly  in  the  thin  acrid  flate  in  which  it  is 

then  immediately  fecreted.     More  commonly,  however, 

have  we  confidered  Catarrh  as  a  difeafe  in  the  membrane  of 

the  bronchije,  and  as  accompanied  with  infarSion,  Opium 

has  been  thought  of  difadvantage.    I  think  the  matter  may 

be  compromifed  by  thefe  general  rules ;  ift.  Catarrh  may 

be  a  recent  affeftion  from  Cold,  arid  then  is  more  or  lefs  of 

an  inflammatory  and  feveri(h  nature,  and  confequently  here 

Opium  rnay  be  hurtful  and  dangerous.    But  there  are  many 

cafes  of  recent  Cold,  attended  with  Cough  and  Catarrh, 

where  I  have  feen  Opium  employed  with  lafety,  very  often 

ppieraiing;  by  djaphorefis  or;f\^eat^^^  obviated  its  bad 

M.  ,     1.  ..  1.  -  I...  effects. 
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Fe£ls.  A  difpute  has  arifen,  whether  we  ftiould  attempt 
'  cure  a  recent  cold  by  fweating.  I  have  feen  fuch  a  prac- 
:e  encreafe  it.    In  general,  if  there  is  any  degree  of  Fever, 

is  not  advifeable  to  attempt  the  cure  by  opiates.  2dly, 
/here  the  Catarrh  is  of  long  {landing,  is  habitual,  not  in- 
immatory,  where  the  flillicidium  is  thin  and  acrid.  Opium 

the  only  effeftual  remedy,  as  taking  off  the  fenfibility  of 
le  part,  flopping  the  evacuation,  and  allowing  the  matter 
1  remain  in  the  follicles  till  it  has  obtained  its  proper  con- 
ftence  and  blandnefs.  This  I  confider  as  an  increafed  ex- 
■etion.  3dly,  In  Catarrhs  where  there  is  an  encreafed  fe- 
etion,  and  a  great  deal  of  grofs  mucus,  feemingly  arifing 
om  a  greater  quantity  of  the  fluids,  which  furnifti  this  mu- 
)us  matter,  being  carried  to  the  lungs,  I  confider  the  dif- 
ife  as  an  infar6tion. 

Next  the  encreafed  Evacuation,  in  which  we  ftiall  confi- 
-r  the  effects  of  Opium,  is  Vomiting.    This  might  have 
;en  referred  to  the  head  of  Spafm,  but  as  there  is  an  ap- 
:arance  of  Evacuation,  it  is  indifferent  whether  we  confi- 
;r  it  here  or  there.    With  regard  to  the  ufe  of  Opium  in 
omitlngs,  the  practice  is  difficult,  as  they  may  arife  from 
ich  a  prodigious  variety  of  caufes.   When  Vomitings  arife 
om  acrid  matters  taken  into  the  ftomach,  they  muft  be  cur- 
1  by  their  expulfion.    Thus  it  would  be  very  abfurd  to 
^eck  the  effcfts  of  poifons  fwallowed  by  the  exhibition  of 
^piurn :    But  when  the  Vomiting  proceeds   from  acrid 
latter  generated   in   the   ftomach    itfelf,   acting   as  a 
aven,  and  changing  into  its  nature  the  other  juices  pour- 
d  into  that  organ  ;  when  the  Vomiting  has  been  drawn  out 
'  a  great  length  and  proceeds  to  debilitating,  it  may  be 
jleted  by  Opium.    Nay,  perhaps  by  this  means  the  mat- 
r  may  be  thrown  Into  the  inteftines,  there  becorreftcd  by 
greater  afflux  of  fluids,  and  by  means  of  a  glyfter  evacu- 
ed.    Thus  in  Cholera,  where  the  flomach  has  been  clear- 
Li,  and  the  vomiting  proceeds  from  a  greater  flow  of  bile, 
ufed  by  an  Inverted  motion  of  the  guts.  Opium  may  be 
leful,  by  taking  off  the  inverted  motion.    Where  the  vo- 
miting proceeds  from  inflammation  or  fcirrhofity.  Opium  is 
iifelefs,    ■J  many  fuch  cafes  hurtful.    Where  vomiting  is  a 
ympathetic  affeftion,  from  fpafms  of  the  alimentary  canal 
t^ommunicated  to  the  ftomach.  Opium  is  univerfally  ufeful. 
Thefe  is  one  cafe  in  which  it  is  very  doubtful,  "viz.  in  that 

Vomiting 
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Vomiting  which  occurs  in  the  cold  fit  of  Intermittent  Fe- 
vers. Some  check  this  by  Opium,  and  fome  mix  it  with 
their  faUne  draughts.  If  the  faline  draught  could  be  confin- 
ed to  the  ftoroach,  then  perhaps  Opium  might  be  ufeful  in 
determining  to  the  furface.  But  in  moft  cafes  this  Vomiting 
is  a  falutary  effort  of  Nature  to  throw  off  the  offending 
caufe,  and  to  determine  to  the  furface,  and  therefore  ought 
^ot  to  be  checked  by  Opium. 

We  are  now  to  talk  of  encreafed  Evacuations  in  the  low- 
er belly.  In  Diarrhoea  and  Dyfentery  the  ufe  of  Opium  is^ 
very  common,  but  the  particular  circumflances  in  which  it" 
ought  to  be  exhibited  are  not  fo  v/e'l  afcertained.  Where 
Dyfentery  is  recent,  accompanied  with  Fever,  and  perhaps 
inflammatory  diathefis,  and,  in  ihort,  wherever  one  would, 
think  of  bleeding  in  this  difeafe.  Opium  fliould  not  be  em- 
ployed. Some  are  for  confidering  Dyfentery  always  as  aa 
inflammatory  difeafe ;  but  I  imagine  this  is  but  feldom  the 
cafe,  and  where  it  is  not.  Opium  may  be  employed.  Dif- 
putes  have  arifen  on  this  fubjeft,  and  it  has  been  faid,  as 
giving  occafion  to  the  retention  of  the  acrid  matter,  and 
hardened  fi3eces.  Opium  (hould  not  be  ufed.  To  be  fure 
the  whole  of  the  cure  muft  not  be  trufted  to  it.  Dr.  Young's 
arguments,  who  thinks  he  has  treated  this  part  of 
his  fubje£t  very  fully,  amounts  to  no  more  than  whatS 
We  have  faid  of  the  retention  of  the  acrid  matter.  But 
Opium  may  certainly  be  compatible  with  the  Evacuation  of, 
thefe  hardened  faeces,  and  acrid  matter.  Often,  as  in  th~ 
Jleus  and  CoJica  Pic^onum,  they  owe  their  rife  to  Spafms,  an 
can  only  be  removed  by  Opiates.  As  the  giving  Opiu 
with  purgative  has  been  allowed  by  Dr.  Young  himfelf, 
think  the  whole  of  the  difpute  ought  to  have  been  fuperfed 
cd,  and  a  general  rule  been  eftablifhed,  that  Opium  univet^ 
fally  may  be  ufcd,  where  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  Eva- 
cuation, Opium  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  aftringent ;  it 
only  diminifhes  the  moving  powers  in  the  veffels  for  a  time, 
leaving  the  fyftem  as  lax  as  before. 

Wefhali  next  confider  the  effefls  of  Opium  in  Evacuati- 
ons of  Blood,  natural  or  morbid.  The  only  natural  Eva~ 
cuation  of  Blood  is  the  menftrual.  The  encreafe  of  this, 
may  be  confidered  as  of  three  different  kinds.  The  firft, 
which  rarely  happens,  is  attended  with  an  inflammatory  ^ 
diathefis;  the  fecond  depending  upon  Spafms;  the  third  oa 
debility,  which  is  feldom  free  from  the  fecood.  In  the  twa 
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ail:.  Opium  is  a  fafe  and  ufcful  remedy,  but  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon  for  a  cure  ;  for  the  aftringency  of  Opium  is  on- 
ly temporary,  and  it  is  given  only  as  a  Palliative,  till  other 
Aftringents  can  be  ufed,  to  give  tone  to  the  parts.    Nay,  I 
would  advife  againft  the  too  frequent  ufe  of  it,  as  it  is  apt 
to  bring  on  an  inflammatory  oiathefis.    In  too  great  flow  of 
the  Lochia  Opium  is  very  proper,  for  this  encreafing  flux  is 
often  attended  with  fpafmodic  afFeQ:ions,  and  debility  ;  but 
here  we  muft  conftantly  have  in  our  view  tht  inflammatory 
diathefis,  apt  to  be  induced  in  child-birth.  There  is  a  third 
cafe  analogous  to  thefe,  viz.  where  pregnant  women  arq 
threatened  with  abortion,  and  already  a  flow  of  blood  has 
taken  place.    There  is  no  cafe  in  which  the  ufe  of  Opiumr 
is  more  difficult  than  this.    I  have  feen  it  frequently  pre- 
vented, frequently  brought  on  by  bleeding.    1  dare  not  con- 
fine the  bleeding  to  the  plethoric,  for  even  in  thefe  has  it 
produced  abortion,  and  therefore  I  am  not  ready  to  mark 
out  the  cafes  where  one  or  the  other  is  proper.    Where  the 
difeafe  arifes  from  any  caufe  qi  inflammatory  nature,  I 
would  admit  that  Bleeding  is  the  remedy,  and  Opium  is 
hurtful.    Again,  where  the  flux  depends  on  hyfleric  affec- 
tions, and  there  is  no  inflammation.  Bleeding  is  hurtful, 
and  Opium  is  the  cure.    Where  the  abortion  is  owing  to 
habit,  as  every  body  knows  it  may.  Opium  is  always  ufeful, 
and  I  have  feen  inftances,  where  by  the  ufe  of  it  women  re- 
tained children,  of  which  they  would  otherwife  have  mif- 
rarried.  The  ufe  of  Opium  in  pregnant  women  is  doubtful. 
'Where  pregnancy  is  attended  with  fpalmodic  affections  of 
the  flomach,  &c.  Opium  would  be  a  palliative,  but  ftill  it  is 
'oubtful  if  it  ought  to  be  ufed.    In  every  pregnant  woman, 
there  is  an  inflammatory  diathefis,  and  the  blood  covered 
with  a  cruft.    Though  on  other  occafions,  I  have  ufed  this 
as  an  argument  againft  that  crufl:  being  always  a  morbid  ap- 
earance,  as  in  the  moft  healthy  women  it  occurred,  yet  here 
I  muft  own,  that  it  gives  a  fufpicion  of  the  inflammatory 
'ji^te,  and  therefore  fhould  make  us  cautious  in  the  ufe  of 
pium.  Thefe  are  the  natural  Evacuations  of  Blood.  What 
comes  neareft  to  a  natural  evacuation  is  the  haemorrhoidal.  I 
ould  not  allow,  with  the  Stahlians,  that  the  hsemorrhoidal 
ux  is  always  a  natural  evacuation,  but  frequently,  from  va- 
rious accidents,  it  becomes  a  habit,  and  a  law  to  the  fyftem, 
nd  neceflary  for  health.    From  the  nature  of  the  difeafe, 

being 
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being  a  diftenfion  and  colledion  of  blood  in  the  cellular 
membrane  of  the  return,  often  depending  on  the  laxity  of 
the  veffel?.  Opium  may  be  ufefiil ;  but  as  coftivenefs  is 
commonly  the  caufc,  which  Opium  would  encreafe,  it  will 
as  frequently  be  hurttu!  in  this  difeafe.    It  is  only  in  great 
urgency,  and  when  the  diicafe  is  attended  with  Spafms  in  i\ 
the  alimentary  canal,  that  th^^  exhibition  of  Opium  fnould  ' 
be  attempted.    In  morbid  hsemorrhages,  there  is  no  doubt  ; 
but  that  the  fedative  power  of  Opium  will  relieve  their  ex- 
cefs  ;  but  the  hsemorrhagic  diathefis  is  very  near  a-kin  to  the 
inflammatory,  and  whatever  accumulates  the  fluids  in  the  i 
larger  veiTels  muft  be  hurtful  in  haemorrhages,  and  accord- 
ingly we  fee  that  when  they  are  repreffed  by  Opium,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  fee  them  return  with  greater  violence.  The  an- 
cients  employed  Opium  and  Hyofcyamus  in  fpitting  of  blood,  ^ 
and  fome  lately  have  renewed  the  practice,  though  feeming-  '^r 
ly  with  a  good,  yet,  in  my  opinion,  always  with  a  doubtful 
e(Fe<5t.    Moft  of  the  fpittings  of  blood  are  attended  or  fol- 
lowed with  an  inflammatory  diathefis,  and  end  in  phthijis 
fnilmsnaliiy  which  is  likewife  of  the  fame  nature,  and  there 
the  Opium  is  hurtful.    But  there  are  cafes  of  fpitting  of 
blood,  fubfifting  for  forty  years,  where  there  is  no  tendency 
to  phthifis,  or  tubercles,  and  where  the  difeafe  has  arifen 
merely  from  an  accidental  rupture  of  the  veffel,  and  after- 
wards kept  up  by  laxity  and  habit.    It  is  in  fuch  cafes  only 
in  which  Opium  can  be  exhibited  with  any  fafety. 

Thefe  are  the  cafes  in  which  Opium  is  hurtful,  or  of  ad- 
vantage. Poflibly  feveral  may  be  omitted.  At  prefent  I 
recollefl  one,  "viz.  the  ufe  of  Opium  in  the  Meafles.  The  ' 
Meafles,from  being  an  eruptory  difeafe,  and  being  frequent-, 
ly  joined  with  the  Small  Pox  in  Treatifes  of  Phyfic,  has 
probably  had  the  life  of  Opium  transferred  to  it,  from  its 
being  employed  in  the  other.  But  in  the  Meafles  it  ought 
not  to  be  exhibited  on  the  fame  footing  as  in  the  Small  Pox,  ,■ 
for  the  Meafles  is  not  a  fuppuratory  difeafe,  and  it  was  as  a 
Suppuratory  that  I  faid  Opium  afted  in  the  Small  Pox.  The 
Meafles  are  feldom  dangerous  in  their  attack,  but  after- 
wards are  fo,  from  their  inducing  more  or  lefs  of  an  inflam- 
matory peripneumonic  fl:ate,  and  therefore  Opium  mufl:  be 
11  fed  in  this  difeafe  with  caution.  A  fymptom  frequently 
indicates  it,  Wz.  the  Cough  which  occurs,  \v\ih  thin  acrid 
diftillation  without  much  mucus,  and  I  imagine  in  the  be- 
•ginning  it  may  be  employed,  but  (hall  not  determine  whe- 
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her  it  would  obviate  the  difeafe  in  the  lungs.  When  the 
ruption  is  over,  and  the  peripneumonic  rymproms  arecom- 
ng  on,  it  is  dangerous  to  give  Opium.  There  is  another 
vmptom,  the  diarrhcEa,  to  wit,  which  indicates  Opium. 
"Nothing  better  Ihews  the  inflammatory  flate  in  the  Meafles 
!ian  the  obfervation  of  Sydenham,  that  the  diarrhoea  oc- 
urring  here  is  beft  removed  by  bleeding. 

As  to  the  pharmaceutical  treatment  of  Opium,  little 
iced  be  faid  about  it.  Its  virtues  may  be  extra6ted  equally 
y  every  menftruum.  All  the  preparations  of  it  are  only 
nade  with  the  intention  of  weakening  it,  which  may  be 
nuch  more  efFe£tually  done  by  lefTening  the  dofe.  The 
;reat  labour  beftowed  on  this  head  feems  entirely  ufelefs. 

Oppofite  to  b  ftands  the  title  Umbellatee.  I  have  menti- 
oned only  two  genera  of  the  fame  order,  the  reft  of  which 
nay  have  fimilar  virtues. 


C    I    C    U    T  A. 

Linnasus  applies  the  term  Cicuta  to  \.h%  Cicuta  aquatlca, 
ailing  this,  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  Conium.  From 
■/hat  we  now  know  of  the  Cicuta^  I  am  apt  to  fufpeft  we 
hall  find  fome  uncommon  virtues  in  Parfley  and  Fennel, 
"ennel  has,  in  effeft,  been  feen  to  difcufs  hard  Tumours. 

Of  late  the  Cicuta  is  fo  famous,  that  I  need  give  no  ac- 
ount  of  it,  but  only  refer  you  to  Stork's  pamphlet.  At 
lie  end  he  has  drawn  up  fome  corollaries  upon  the  whole  of 
vhat  he  has  faid.    At  all  times  externally  applied,  the  Ci- 
///ajaas  be^n  known  for  refolving  fcirrhous  tumours.  We 
low  learn  it  may  be  applied  internally  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
vVe  imagined  that  medicines  internally  given,  could  not 
each  the  velTels  of  the  afFe6ted  parts,  and  I  believe  We 
verc  right  in  that  fuppofition  ;  for  the  Cicuta  probably  a6ls 
)n  the  nervous  power,  and  communicates  its  action  to  the 
oft  moving  fibre  of  the  body.    I  leave  you  then  to  judge 
hether  it  be  from  encreafing  the  aftion  of  the  veflels,  or 
y  diftblving  the  concreted  fluids,  that  the  Cicuta's  action  is 
erted. 

We  cannot  admit  fome  of  the  corollaries  at  the  end  of 
r.  Stork's  pamphlet.    It  is  aflerted  the  Cicuta  has  no  fen- 
ble  efFefts.    This  contradiQs  our  pradice.  I  have  known 
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twelve  cafes  where  vertigo  was  produced,  one  particularly 
■where  the  vertigo,  and  lome  kinds  of  convulfion  was  pro- 
duced, and  although  the  patient  took,  at  length,  forty  grains 
for  a  dofe,  yet  did  the  Ciciita  not  cure  his  difeafe ;  and,  what 
was  extraordinary,  even  externally  applied  had  the  fame 
confequences  mentioned.  Hence  it  cannot  be  fo  fafe  to  eve- 
ty  age  and  fex  as  he  mentions.  Befides,  as  to  the  fenfible 
evacuations,  I  myfelf  have  feen  the  Cicuta  move  the  intef- 
tines ;  have  good  authority  for  its  afting  by  urine  and 
fweat,  but  do  not  indeed  know  if  its  effects  were  different 
■when  it  had  or  had  not  (which  was  more  commonly  the 
cafe)  any  fenfible  evacuation  produced  by  it.  Stork  recom- 
mends the  Cicuta  in  the  Struma,  which  is  a  very  vague- 
term,  and  has  been  applied  to  every  fwelling  of  the  conglo- 
bate glands.  This  does  not  apply  to  our  Scrophula,  which 
is  not  a  topical  difeafe,  but  diffufed  over  the  whole  of  the 
lymphatic  fyftem,  and  occurring  more  frequently  in  the 
young  than  old.  The  firft,  fecond,  ninth,  tenth,  and  thir- 
teenth cafes  are  all  different  from  our  Scrophula,  except  the 
tenth,  which  comes  neareft  to  it ;  and  in  the  other  the  dif- 
eafe is  in  old  pcrfons,  and  much  farther  extended  than  our 
Scrophula,  in  which  we  have  commonly  employed  the  G~ 
eiitay  and  commonly  indeed  failed,  from  the  reafons  given. 

From  having  lately  had  recommended  in  Cancers  a  le- 
snedy  which  failed,  I  imagine  we  are  too  apt  to  dit'lrufl  the 
Cicuta.  I  have  feen  two  defperatc  cafes,  one  of  a  Cancer 
in  the  lip^  and  another  in  the  breafl,  which  are  nearly  cur- 
ed by  it  ;  and  have  had  accounts  of  others  from  perfons  o£ 
veracity.  For  my  part,  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  ii^  be- 
lieving in  the  fuccefs  of  the  Vienna  pradice.  Many  cir- 
cumflances  may  miflead  us  in  judging  of  the  virtues  of  .the 
t'icutu.  We  may  have  applied  it  to  difeafes  to  which  it  is. 
not  fuited,  as  in  the  Scrophula  or  Cancers,  and  Scirrhi, 
which  arife  from  caufes  not  to  be  removed  by  it ;  we  may 
have  failed  from  ufing  an  improper  medicine,  /.  e.  taken  at 
a  wrong  time  of  the  year,  or  awiong  prepared  extraftj" 
from  ufing  it  for  too  fliort  a  time,  (for  in  many  of  Stork's 
cafes  a  very  longtime  was  required;)  from  too  gradual  an 
application  perhaps  of  the  dole,  by  which,  when  we  have 
attained  a  large  one,  we  lofe  its  effeSs  ;  and  fevcral  other 
caufes  to  which  we  do  not  attend.  In  many  of  the  cafes, 
both  here  and  at  London,  the  medicine  has  procured  a  good 
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ippuratlon,  but  gone  no  further,  which  I  imagine  to  be 
wing  to  the  fmall  dofe  having  loft  its  effefts  by  habit.  We 
lould  therefore  interrupt  the  exhibition  or  encreafe  the 
ofe. 

CI  C  U  T  A   A  CLU  A  T  I  C  A. 

Since  fuch  virtues  are  found  in  the  common  Cicuia^  we 
;iay  infer  the  fame  to  the  Cicuta  aquatica,  which  was  the 
ommon  fuppuratory  Cicuta  of  the  ancients,  Poifon  and 
ledicine  only  differ  in  degree,  and  I  imagine  wc  are  very 
^^h  in  reje^ing  fubftances,  from  fufpicion  of  the  danger, 
had  fet  this  down  in  order,  with  that  of  feveral  others,  to 
ive  you  the  hiflory  of  it  as  a  poifon,  but  that  I  find  our  time 
ibliges  us  to  negleft.  As  poifonous,  this  plant  belongs  to 
he  next  fct,  wliich  is  a  natural  order,  called  by  Linnagus 

L   U   R   I    D  JE, 

•  hlch  he  imagines  to  be  poifonous,  from  their  malignant 
fpetEt ;  but  the  botanical  analogy  likewife  takes  place,  for 
11  of  the  fame  clafs  have  the  fame  virtues.  Of  the  fix: 
lenlioned,  the  virtues  are  much  the  fame.  Poflibly  there 
lay  be  fome  variety,  and  indeed  experiments  feem  to  fliow 
.    We  fliall  only  remark  upon  three  of  them. 

BELLADONNA,  or  SOLANUM  LETHALE,  £s?r. 

This  is  marked  out  as  a  poifon,  which  does  not  exclude  It 
s  a  medicine.    Gefner  tells  us,  that  the  expreffed  juice  of 
he  berries,  made  into  a  fyrup,  is  a  fafe  and  ufeful  anodyne; 
nd  by  a  peafant  in  Utland,  infufed  in  wine,  it  was  found 
z  be  employed  as  a  cure  for  the  Dyfentery.    Another  au- 
■  or,  Regncrus,  tells  us  of  its  fuccefs  in  cancerous  cafes, 
:nd  thefe  are  the  beft  teftimonies  of  its  virtues,  which  in- 
ed,  from  analogy,  we  fhould* readily  expe6t.  Lamberkin 
road,  and  Gataker  at  home,  have  given  us  inftances  of 
fuccefs;  and  if  well  atteftcd  inftances  are  brought  of  us 
ccefs,  although  it  has  failed  both  here  and  at  London,  we 
lay  judge  of  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  of  the  Cicuta.  From 
ly  own  experience  I  can  fay  fomevvhat  of  it.    A  woman, 
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born  of  a  mother  who  died  of  a  Cancer,  and  her  fon,  had, 
the  one  a  Cancer  in  the  Lip,  the  other  on  the  Cheek  near 
the  angle  of  the  eye.  The  fon,  who  had  the  Cancer  in  the 
Lip,  got  thc'  Belladonna,  began  with  half  a  grain,  and  by 
degrees  had  the  dofe  encreafed  to  twelve  grains  of  the  dry 
herb,  which  produced  a  good  pus  in  the  wound,  prevented 
its  fpreading,  and  healed  it  up,  all  to  a  fmall  fpeck  covered 
with  a  fcab.  The  medicine  had  produced  a  heat,  and  af- 
terwards a  conftriftion  of  the  fauces,  from  which  it  was 
given  up,  but  the  Cancer  afterwards  breaking  out,  recoarfe 
was  again  had  to  the  Belladonna^  and  with  the  fame  good 
effe£l  as  before,  but  with  the  fame  conftriftion  of  the 
fauces.  Aher  this  the  lad  was  feized  with  a  vomiting  of^ 
blood  and  died.  This  vomiting  of  blood  I  impute  to  the 
Belladonna.  In  the  mother  the  Cancer  was  of  fifteen  years 
ftandingj  and  began  a  fmall  erofion,  which  gradually  ex- 
tended to  her  eye:  She  ufedthe  Belladonna  very  cautioufly, 
and  foon  found  relief  from  the  pain,  found  the  farther  ex- 
tent of  the  fftre  prevented,  good  pus  formed,  and  at  lafl;  a 
contraftion  of  the  fore.  In  this  ftate  has  {lie  continued  for 
thefe  four  years.  Whenever  the  fore  again  renews,  ihc  has 
recourfe  again  to  the  medicine,  which  •effe<5tualiy  prevents 
its  extending;  nay,  fometimes  fhe  goes  fo  far  as  to  make  it 
contract  a  little,  but  never  fo  much  as  to  heai  it  up  entirely. 

There  is  a  cafe  mentioned  in  Juncker's  Confpe^us  Thera- 
peieSy  of  what  he  calls  the  wonderful  cflfefls  of  the  Bella- 
donna in  curing  Cancers,  but  he  alfo  gives  us  another  in- 
ftance  in  which  it  failed.  Thefe,  and  the  cafes  I  have 
mentioned,  only  fliow  that  the  Belladonna  is  not  fit  flit 
all  cafes  of  Scirrhus  and  Cancers,- which  is  alfo  true  of  the 
Cicuta -J  but  this  does  not  hinder  either  the  one  or  the  othef 
from  being  a  valuable  remedy. 

HYOSCYAMUS,  HENBANE. 
This  was  employed  by  the  ancients  as  narcotic,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  Opium,  and  by  fome  has  been  faid  to  be 
more  powerful.  It  is  faid  always  to  produce  a  quarrelfome 
humour.  Whether  this  proceeds  fr6m  the  management  of 
the  dofe,  I  fhall  not  determine.  It  has  the  other  common 
qualities  of  the  Ltirida.  Several  of  the  Anodynes  of  the 
ancients  have  gone  out  of  ufe.  We  are  obliged  to  the  cou- 
rage of  Paracelfus  for  reftoring  the  ufe  of  Opium.  The 
Hyofcyamus  has  been  employed,  by  fome  of  the  moderns. 
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Catarrhs  and  Haemorrhages,  and  I  believq  with  the  fame 
ues  in  fuch  cafes  as  the  Opium.    The  fame  obfervations 
Viy  to  the  Mandr agora,  SolanuM,  and  Stramonium. 

NICOTIAN  A,  TOBACCO. 

The  anodyne  and  narcotic  virtues  are  here  joined  with  a 
ge  proportion  of  the  Stimulant.    Every  body  knows  its 
hine  power,  its  power  of  Simulating  the  ftomach  and 
eftines,  and  internal  parts  of  the  fyftem.    ^ts  errhine  and 
vatory  powers  are  too  frequently  employed.    I  take  the 
of  it  to  be  very  uncertain.    As  errhine,  its  effefits  are 
;  by  habit,  though  it  is  fuppofed  to  continue  to  produce 
excretion  of  mucus,  whi<jh,  as  it  is  an  excrement,  is 
of  much  harm.    As  falivatory,  it  does  not  increafe  the 
retion,  and  takes  off  and  expends  a  fluid  neceffary  to  the 
lem,  palls  the  appetite,  hurts  digeftion,  i^c.    The  fame 
o  be  faid  of  the  ufe  of  it  in  fumes.    Its  quality  as  emetic 
valued  by  fome,  but  I  know  no  advantage  it  has  above 
ler  acrids.    In  the  Dyfentery,  Oppum  is  conjoined,  with 
igatives.    The  Ntcotiana  poflelTes  in  itfelf  both  the  ftimu- 
t  and  fedative  qualities,  and  by  Diemerbrock  has  been 
ployed,  with  advantage,  in  thedifeafe  of  which  we  are 
aking.    Given  by  the  mouth,  it  is  fp  liable  to  prove 
etic,  that  it  is  very  inconveniently  employed  as  a  purga- 
e.    Given  in  a  glyfter  it  anfwers  much  better.    Its  dofe 
ly  be  from  3^5.  to '5j-  in  infufion.    It  is  as  certain  a  re- 
<;dy  in  all  cafes  where  glyfters  are  wanted,  as  any  I  know, 
if  the  dofe  be  large,  it  is  apt  to  produce  weaknefs  at 
ach,  vomiting,  and  tremors  and  fpafms  over  the  whole 
y;  however,  properly  exhibited,  it  is  of  advantage  in 
ny  cafes.    Du  Haen  has  found  the  fumes  of  it  very  ef- 
cious  in  the  ftrangulated  Hernia^  Colica  Pi^onum^  and 
/  ;  and  nothing  hinders  my  employing  it,  but  the  want 
aa  proper  apparatus,  which  has  been  endeavoured  to  be 
|)plied. 

From  the  effeft  of  the  fumes,  we  fee  the  a6tive  parts 
ly,  in  great  meafure,  be  volatilized.  Hence  we  can  ob- 
n  a  milder  preparation  by  boiling.  It  has  been  long  ufed 
fyrup.  When  the  acrimony  is  taken  off  by  boiling,  it 
ly  be  exhibited  with  more  confidence  internally,  though 
j  purgative  effects  are  not,  by  this  means,  taken  off ;  but 
re  it  may  be  introduced  into  the  fyftem,  and  prove  diuretic 
d  peftoral.  If  in  this  ftate  it  retain  its  narcotic  and  ftim\i- 
at  effects,  it  may  anfwer  better  than  Opium,  or  fimplc 

Stimu- 
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Stimulants.  Externally,  like  the  Cicuta,  it  has  been  enl- 
ployed  for  refolving  Scirrhufes ;  and,  made  into  ointment, 
has  been  employed  as  a  detergent,  and  digeftive  in  Ulcers. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  employed  in  Cancers ; 
applied  to  frefh  wounds,  it  has  proved  dangerous,  and  this 
gives  a  caution  againft  employing  it  in  open  fores. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LIST. 

L    A    C    T    U    C  A. 

One  fpecies  of  this  is  remarkable  for  its  narcotic  virtue, 
I  fet  down  this  to  give  you  a  fufpicion  of  the  laftefcent  plants 
containing  fomewhat  of  the  fame  quality.  Its  efFefts  in  me- 
dicine are  not  afcertained. 

L    A   U   R   U  S. 

I  intended  here  to  have  given  the  hiflory  of  the  Lauro- 
cerafus  as  a  poifon,  but  muft  refer  you  to  the  Philofophical 
Tranfa6tions,  and  the  experiments  of  Brown  Langrifti  upon 
brutes.  His  experiments  would  feem  to  fhew,  that  in  a 
moderate  dofe  it  might  be  employed,  but  they  are  not  yet 
fufficiently  numerous  to  be  trufted.  He  finds  it  produces 
confiderable  changes  in  the  blood,  but  fuch  trials  require 
much  caution.  But  although  fuch  change  were  found,  it 
is  not  owing  to  its  action  on  the  blood  itfelf,  but  on  the 
fyflem  of  vefTels. 

Laurus.  This  has  been  long  employed  in  medicine,  in 
bark,  leaves,  and  berries.  The  kernels  refemble  thofe  of 
the  Bitter  Almond  and  Lauro-cerafusy  and  on  that  account 
have  been  brought  under  fufpicion.  But  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther we  do  not  carry  this  matter  too  far.  Surely  the  kernels 
of  the  black-cherry  are  not  of  the  fame  qualities  with  the 
leaves  of  the  Laure-cerafus.  They  may  contain  them  in 
different  degrees,  and  therefore  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  rejefl 
them.  Different  parts  of  the  Laurus  have  been  employed, 
as  we  have  faid,  in  medicine,  and  may  ftill  be  retained  ; 
and  I  am  doubtful  whether  the  Bay-berries,  in  the  Elixir 
facrunty  are  properly  rejected.  While  the  old  compofition 
remained  with  the  Carduus  and  Bay-berries,  I  have  feea 
this  Elixir  cure  Inlermittents.  Their  proper  ufe,  as  car- 
minative, I  do  not  know.  Externally,  the  leaves  may  be 
ufeful.  In  White  Swellings  I  have  ufed  them  with  fuccefs, 
they  io  fome  proving  a  cure,  and  in  others  flopping  the 
proerefs  of  the  difeafe. 

COFFEE 
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COFFEE    and  TEA, 

How  far  thefe  are  properly  infcrted  here,  I  fliall  not  de- 
termine.   I  fet  them  down,  in  order  tp  give  a  fufpicion  of 
their  deleterious  qualities.    Much  difpute  has  arifen  about 
^heir  virtues.     One  would  imagine  frequent  experience 
would  long  ago  have  decided  fuch  difpute.    Perhaps  it  is  that 
frequent  and  univerfal  ufe,   which  gives  occafion  to  it. 
Whenever  a  medicine  comes  to  be  in  univerfal  ufe,  many  of 
the  operations  of  nature  are  afcribed  to  it ;  as  no  perfon  is 
in  perfeft  health,  its  efFeds  will  be  varied]  in  proportion  as 
thofe  who  ufe  it  recede  from  the  ftandard.    He  who  errs  on 
the  fide  of  rigidity,  will  find  relief  from  warm  water;  he 
who  errs  on  the  fide  of  laxity,  has  his  laxity  encreafed  by  it. 
If  fuch  a  medicine,  as  thofe  we  talk  of  are,  a6t  on  the  ner- 
vous fyftem,  its  effects  will  be  deftroyed  by  habit ;  as  ren- 
dered palatable,  no  good  account  can  be  had  of  its  efFe6ls  ; 
if  good,  they  are  magnified;  if  bad,  they  are  concealed; 
nay,  we  are  apt  not  only  to  deceive  others,  but  ourfelves, 
and  to  fancy  thofe  qualities  we  wifh  to  exift.     All  thefe 
circumftances  take  place  with  regard  to  Coffee  and  Tea. 
Tlieir  effefts  are,  in  niy  opinion,  very  much  niixed,  de- 
pending on  the  warm  water.    All  this  has  fo  much  weight 
with  me,  that  I  cannot  fpeak  pofitively  on  this  head.  The 
aflifting  digeftion,  relieving  the  ftomach  from  a  load  of  ali- 
ment, from  crudities,  and  from  head-achs  arifing  froni 
them,  promoting  the  fecretion  of  the  urine,  and  perhaps  of 
perfpiration,  may  all  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  warm  water. 
The  fame,  alfo,  will  have  the  efFefl  of  keeping  from  lleep. 
Thefe  are  the  chief  of  the  virtues  afcribed  to  Tea  and  Cof- 
fee.   The  weakening  the  tone  of  the  ftomach  by  frequent 
ufe,  weakening  the  fyftem  in  confequence,  inducing  tre- 
mors and  fpafmodic  aff"eQ:ions,  arc  the  effeas  of  the  Tea 
kfelf,  though  in  fome  meafure  alfo  of  the  warm  water. 
This  applies  to  Tea  chiefly.  I  have  a  ftomach  very  fenfible, 
which  I  have  found  to  be  hurt  by  Tea,  which  I  attributed  to 
the  warm  water,  but  having  ufed  fome  indigenous  plants 
with  the  fame  heat  of  water,  I  found  no  harm  enfue,  and 
this  I  have  repeated  above  fifty  times.    I  continue  now  to 
ufe  Tea,  but  without  the  fame  effect  as  before  from  habit, 
and  alfo  from  my  advance  in  life.    Many  others  I  know, 
who  have  had  the  fame  experience.    The  fame  effefls  are 
ot  fo  remarkable  in  Coffee  ;  but  ftill  experience  ftiews  them 
o  be  of  the  fame  nature.    From  the  ufe  of  it  I  have  always 
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an  arthritic  afFeftion  of  my  ftomach  but  no  tremor.  Far- 
ther, I  can  fupport  what  I  have  faid  on  Tea,  from  botanical 
analogy,  for  it  belongs  to  an  order  of  plants  of  the  narcotic 
kind,  viz.  the  Coadumtce.  Thefe  narcotic  effects  are  fo  re- 
markable, that  the  people  of  Afia^do  not  ufe  it  till  it  is  a 
year  old.  As  we  have  it,  it  is  always  of  that  age,  and  has 
its  acrimony  in  fome  meafure  diflipated ;  but  as  it  has  an 
emetic  quality,  it  (hews  that  it  is  not  all  gone. 

After  all,  I  think  we  may  conclude,  that  Coffee  and 
Tea,  however  their  effects  be  varied  by  habit,  or  particular 
conftitutions,  arc  here  properly  placed  as  Sedatives,  as  v^eak- 
ening  the  tone  of  the  fyftem,  and  diminilhing  the.  force  of 
jhe  nervous  power. 

CROCUS,  SAFFRON. 

This  is  properly  a  fubftance  fui  generis^  being  the  only 
inftance  of  the  ftigmata  of  flowers  employed  in  medicine 
•  Poffibly  fome  curious  virtues  might  be  found  in  employing 

this  part,  as  it  is  of  a  peculiar  acrimony.    Saffron  has  been 
long  famous  among  Phyficians,  but  its  effects  are  not  afcer 
tained.    In  fmall  dofes  it  has  no  effect ;  nay  even  in  the 
largeft  given  by  Materia  Medica  writers.    I  have  been  at 
tentive  in  making  feveral  experiments  with  it,  and  never 
found  it  a£t,  except  in  very  large  dofes,  (5ij.)  as  a  general 
Stimulant.    It  has  been  recommended  as  emmenagogue 
and  I  have  fucceeded  with  it  in  that  intention.    But  her 
there  is  a  fallacy,  as  the  natural  evacuation  may  be  brough 
on  in  time  of  the  remedy  being  exhibited  ;  and  indeed  I  hav 
much  oftner  failed  than  fucceeded  with  it.    As  to  any  ex 
hilarating  effcfls,  I  never  perceived  them,  and  as  little  it 
anodyne  or  anti-hyfteric.    I  am  forry  Boerhaave  fliouid  hav 
thrown  away  fo  much  authority  upon  this  medicine.  In 
deed  he  feems  to  have  copied  what  he  has  faid  of  it,  from  wri* 
ters  of  no  authority  at  all. 

N  Y  M  P  H  ^  A, 

Is  fet  down  becaufe  it  (lands  in  our  Difpenfatory.  The 
London  College  (have  very  properly  left  it  out,  as  its  pro- 
perties are  not  known.  It  has  been  faid  to  be  anodyne,  ^c. 
and  indeed  analogy  feems  to  fupport  it,  as  it  is  of  the  fame 
natural  order  with  the  Poppies. 


WINE 
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WINE    and  ALCOHOL. 

I  have  fet  down  thefe  here,  as  I  conceive  that  they  have 
the  fame  property  as  Opium  at  bottom,  and  that  all  that  has 
been  laid  of  that  will  apply  to  them  ;  with  this  variation,  that 
Wine  is  lefs,  Alcohol  more  inflammatory  than  Opium. 

The  next  thing  is  the  general  titles,  Thefc  may  be  diftri- 
buted  into  three  or  four  clafles,  Acids,  AJiringents,  Neutrals, 
Emollients,  and  Antifpajmodics, 

Acids  and  AJlringents,  as  Sedatives.  Acids  have  undoubt- 
edly the  power  of  deftroying  the  mobility  of  the  part  to 
which  they  are  applied.  They  feem  too  to  a6t  as  aftringent, 
and  therefore  are  conjoined  with  thefe.  Many  Aftringents 
extend  their  effcftsover  the  fyftem,  and  while  they  produce 
contraftion,  at  the  fame  time  deftroy  the  mobility  ;  and  it  is 
a  frequent  remark,  that  the  ufe  of  Aftringents  or  Spafmo- 
dics  is  followed  by  an  Antonia. 

Neutrals  as  Sedatives.  Neutrals  are  refrigerant,  but  it  is 
uncertain  to  what  to  refer  their  operation.  Both  Acids  and 
Neutrals  are  antifeptic,  and  by  taking  off  the  inteftine  mo- 
tion of  the  fluids,  take  off  the  ftimulus  from  the  folids. 

Emollients  may  be  conftdered  as  Sedatives  ;  for  by  relaxing, 
they  take  off  the  activity  from  the  Solidum  vivurn. 

Antifpafmodics  as  Sedatives.  Thefe  are  often  Sedatives di- 
redly,  infomuch  that  the  general  term  Sedative  might  often 
comprehend  both  ;  and  indeed,  in  our  lift  of  Sedatives,  ma- 
ny of  the  Antifpafmodics  have  been  mentioned.  The  dif-» 
itindion  will  be  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Antifpaf- 
.  modics. 

ANTISPASMODICS. 

"With  regard  to  every  affe£lion  of  the  nervous  power  we 
I  have  been  much  in  the  dark,  and  fo  with  regard  to  our  ideas 
<of  Spafms  and  Antifpafmodics.  Gaubius  thus  defines  it : 
.  Spafmus  dicitur  violenta,  invita,  inordinata,  fibrarum  motricium 
ia£iio,    *  Spafm  means  no  more  than  contraftion,  and  there- 

X  2  fore 

*  This  fentence  may  be  better  exprelTed  thus :  "  The 
original  word  27r«5-,ttoj,  in  the  Greek  language,  fignifies  no 
' "  more  than  contraction  ,  and  therefore  to  diftinguifli  the  difeafe 
I  **  which  now  goes  under  this  name  ;  from  thofe  contradtions  that 
' "  are  the  refult  of  our  own  volition,  in  the  definition  of  it,  we 
•  "  add  the  term  intuitu.  This  13  fufficient  for  diftinguifliing  it  in 
'**  the  voluntary  organs.  But  fpafm  likewife  occurs  in  the 
involuntary    organs.     We  are  under  a  ncceflity,  then, 

"  employij, 
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fore  invito  et  violenta  are  added,  and  imrdinata  to  take  in 
what  the  voluntary  organs  indicated  by  invito,  the  action' of 
the  vital  organs,  /.  e.  when  that  aiStion  is  not  performed  re- 
gularly from  the  ftlmuius  applied  to  them.  Thus  the  ordi- 
nary ftimulus  to  the  heart  is  the  venous  influx;  it  is  called 
inordinata  contraSlio  cordis.  All  this,  however,  is  not  fufh- 
cient.  It  is  a  law  in  the  human  uiconomy,  that  contraftion 
is  always  fucceedcd  by  relaxation.  Whenever  this  contrac- 
tion continues  longer  than  it  ought,  a  Spafm  takes  place. 
If  to  his  definition,  then,  Gaubius  had  added  durable,  it 
would  have  been  more  perfe£t.  But  a  queftion  here  arifes, 
vix.  whether  Spafm  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  fmgle  contraftion 
only,  continuing  longer  than  it  ought,  or  whether  Spafm  is 
to  be  confidered  as  an  inordinate  contraftion  frequently  re- 
turned ?  On  this  Gaubius  fays,  Spafmum  a  convuljtone 
dijlinguunt  ilium  vacant  continuam,  hanc  alternantem  mufculo- 
rum  contra^imem :  and  very  properly ;  for  there  is  certainly 
a  diftin£i:ion  between  fpafm  and  convulfive  motion.  Gau- 
bius fubjoins  very  well ;  Perinde  fuerit,  num.  eodem,  an  di- 
ver fis  nominibus  tttere.  Uterque  enim  effe^ius  ad  idem  genus 
periinet,  parte seafdem  occupat ,fimilefque  et  caufas  et  differ entias 
agnofcit,  quin  et,  hand  raro,  alius  in  aliuni  tranfit.  Spafm, 
then,  is  the  fingle  contrafliion,  convulfive  moiion  the  in.  ;- 
dinate.  If  we  ufe  the  word  Spafm,  we  muft  comprenciid 
under  it  fpafmodic  motion,  and  by  Antifpafmodic  mean  fuch 
medicines  as  are  fuited  to  take  off  either  or  both  aflFeftions. 

As  to  their  manner  of  operation  it  is  difficult  to  explain. 
Spafm  may  depend  either  on  an  extraordinary  influx  of  the 
nervous  power  into  the  part,  *  or,  again,  an  unequal  dif- 
tribution  of  it.  Hence  it  is  feen  why  both  Stimul  snta  and 
Sedatives  are  Antifpafmodics.  But  befides  the  more  obvious 
Stimulants  and  Sedatives  there  are  others  diftinft  from  rhcfe. 
Stimulants  univerfally  prove  fo  to  the  fanguiferous  f^ftem; 
even  the  Sedatives  have  often  the  fame  property,  which  is 

wanting 

**  employing  feme  other  terms,  which  may  diftinguifli  the  morbid 
*'  involuntary  contraftions  from  the  natural  ones,  which  are  the 
"  immediate  agents  by  which  life  is  kept  up.  For  this  purpofe 
*'  we  add  the  terms  violenta  et  inordinata.    Tims  it — " 

*  In  another  copy,  too  great  mobility,  and  a  weaknefs  of  the 
nervous  power,  are  mentioned  as  the  fecond  caufe  of  Spafm, 
to  be  remedied  by  Stimulants. 
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wanting  in  Antifpafmodics.  On  the  other  hand,  Antifpaf- 
modics  have  no  narcotic  property,  fo  that  they  arc  diftind: 
medicines  from  both.  We  fhall,  however,  have  occafion 
to  iay,  that  even  our  Antifpafmodics  are  conne6ted  intimate- 
ly with  thefc  heads ;  but  this  is  not  yet  clear,  and  moft  of 
our  lift  are  antifpafmodic,  more  than  in  proportion  to  the 
ftimulant  or  fedative  properties.  Antifpafmodics  are  taken 
from  the  three  kingdoms,  and,  in  general,  their  virtue  feems 
to  refide  in  an  oil ;  in  vegetables,  in  an  eflentialoil ;  in  ani- 
mals and  foffiles,  in  fomewhat  analogous. 

FOSSILE  ANTISPASMODICS. 

AMBRAGRISEA. 

The  real  origin  of  Ambergrife  has  been  difputed.  Two 
particulars  we  know,  that  it  is"  neither  of  animal  nor  vege- 
table origin,  being  always  found  in  the  fea,  or  thrown  out 
upon  its  fhores;  and  that  its  chemical  analylls  affords  the 
fame  principle  as  Succinum^  'viz.  Petroleum.  As  grateful  to 
the  nerve  it  may  be  called  cephalic  and  cordial,  but  this 
gives  no  diftincl  idea.  PolTibly  it  may  have  the  fame  quali- 
ties as  Mufk,  but  the  analogy  is  not  here  perfect,  and  expe- 
riment muft  determine  it.  Odorous  bodies,  and  almoft  thofe 
only,  are  Antifpafmodics ;  but  odour  may  fometimes  refide 
in  fo  fmall  a  part  of  the  fubjeft  as  to  have  no  effect  on  the 
body. 

SUCCINUM,  AMBER. 

This  has  been  employed  in  medicine  ;  but  I  believe  Is  not 
foluble  in  our  fluids,  nor  in  any  menftruum  out  of  the  body, 
fo  that  it  can  be  given  in  fufficient  quantity  to  exert  powerful 
effcfts.    Hence  it  muft  have  no  virtues,  and,  after  many 
experiments  I  have  found  this  to  be  the  cafe.    The  prepara- 
tions of  Amber  have  been  more  employed  than  Amber  in 
fubftance.    An  acid  fait  is  got  from  it,  which  afterwards  is 
enumerated  under  the  Acids.    In  its  own  nature  it  is  not 
antifpafmodic,  and  any  virtue  it  may  have  of  that  kind  is 
owing  to  its  oil.    This  oil  is  very  much  of  the  fame  nature 
with  Petroleum^  and  an  oil  of  the  fame  kind  is  to  be  procured 
from  pit-coal,  and  other  bituminous  fubftances,  and  there- 
fore we  may  talk  of  the  virtues  of  fofllle  oils  at  once,  except 
that  the  fire  may  alter  them,  by  giving  more  or  lefs  of  em- 
pyreuma  and  acrimony  j  but  all  of  them,  by  proper  reftifi- 

cation^ 
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cation,  may  be  brought  to  the  fame  degree  of  purity.  Wc 
fhall  then  talk  of  them  under  the  general  title  of 

PETROLEUM. 

All  foflile  oils  have  been  reputed  antifpafmodic,  but  are 
likewife  very  powerful  Stimulants,  and  by  this  means  often 
unfit  for  ufe.    They  have  been  received  as  pectoral,  and 
the  fame  cautions  take  place  vi'ith  regard  to  them,  as  with 
regard  to  other  acrids  ufed  in  that  intention  ;  for  many  chro- 
dIc  difeafes  of  the  breaft  are  of  inflammatory  nature.  Be- 
fules  their  antifpafmodic  virtue,  the  foflile  oils  have+iad  af- 
cribed  to  them  that  of  emmenagogue.    Their  ufe  in  this  in- 
tention mufl:  be  where  there  are  fpafmodic  aflFections  of  the 
uterus :  But  I  have  often  been  deceived  with  them  when 
thefe  afi^c6lions  were  prefent.    They  are  of  fo  much  repu- 
tation with  the  women,  that  they  take  them  unprefcribtd, 
and  I  have  known  cafes  where  they  have  been  given  to  pro- 
"cure  abortion,  but  even  in  very  large  dofes  without  the  ef- 
feQ:,  they  only  difliurbing  the  fyfl:em  in  general.    I  mull; 
here,  however,  take  notice,  that  our  Petroleum  is  commonly 
adulterated  with  two  thirds  of  oil  of  turpentine,  fo  that, 
properly  fpeaking,  the  cafes  mentioned  were  only  trials  of 
the  oil  of  turpentine.    Foflile  oils  have  been  faid  to  be  ufe- 
ful  in  Quartans,  and,  indeed,  I  conceive  this  probably  to 
belong  to  every  Antifpalmodic.    Externally  applied,  their 
efFefts  are  more  confiderable  and  more  ardent.  Anointed  on 
the  extremities  they  are  faid  to  defend  them  from  cold,  and 
this  virtue  has  been  afcribed  to  the  Oil  of  Turpentine  and 
Amber  j  but  on  trial  they  never  could  be  applied  without  ir- 
ritation, and  difappointing  the  effeO:.    They  have  been  re- 
commended in  cedematous  fwellings,  upon  the  fuppofition 
that  that  difeafe  depended  on  a  laxity  of  the  part ;  but  cede- 
matous fwellings  are  often  attended  with  an  erifypelatous  in- 
flammation and  tendency  to  gangrene,  which  lafl:  I  have 
feen  brought  on  by  the  application  of  Petroleum.    But  here 
we  need  not  be  anxious  about  topical  applications,  for  none 
of  them  are  any  fervice  except  bandages  in  convalefcents, 
as  the  fwelling  commonly  depends  on  a  fault  in  the  fyftem. 
In  paralytic  cafes  they  are  more  eflFe£tually  employed.  Here 
they  fometimes  penetrate  deep  In  the  fyfliem,  but  I  have  no 
faith  of  their  being  capable  to  flimulate  the  Medulla  fpinalis 
when  rubbed  along  the  fpine;  nor  have  I  any  notion  of  their 
(topping  Intermittents  when  rubbed  upon  the  breafl:.  It  has 
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alfo  been  ufed  in  rheumatic  pains,  but  whether  it  a^ls  here 
from  its  ftimulant  or  antifpafmodic  virtues  is  uncertain. 

VEGETABLE  ANTISPASMODICS. 

With  regard  to  the  antifpafmodic  plants,  moll:  of  them 
might  have  been  inferted  among  the  Stimulants.  Of  the 
firft  fet,  at  a,  Artemifta  and  Matricaria  might  have  been  men- 
tioned among  the  Syngenefta  ;  Cardiaca  and  Pulegium  among 
the  Verticillatce ;  Cuminum,  Levijiicumy  and  Meum  among  the 
Umbelliferce;  and  Sabina  with  the  Conifera.  All  thefe  have  the 
virtues  of  their  order.  They  are  repeated  here,  on  account 
of  a  rank  and  foetid  odour  they  poflTefs,  which,  with  fome 
other  qualities  joined  to  them,  is  the  foundation  of  their  anti- 
fpafmodic virtue.  All  Antifpafmodics  are  odorous :  In  fome, 
the  odour  is  of  the  fragrant  kind,  but  more  commonly  as  it 
grows  are  direftly  foetid. 

At  a  is  inferted  the  title 

HERB^  FOETID^. 

All  thefe  may  be  ufeful  in  fpafmodic  affeftions.  Some  of 
them  are  recommended  in  epileptic  cafes,  but  this  not  fo  uni- 
verfally.  Much  oftener  have  they  been  ufed  in  Spafms  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  or  what  is  called  the  Hyfteric  difeafe.  Nay, 
their  action  has  been  fuppofed  to  extend  farther,  and  to  take 
off  thofe  fpafms  in  the  uterus,  which  are  the  caufe  of  the  ob- 
ftru8:ion  of  the  menfes,  and  other  fymptoms  attending 
thereon.  Thefe  are  the  general  qualities  of  thefe  plants. 
We  fhall  only  make  remarks  on  a  few  of  them. 

ARISTOLOCHIA. 

This  might  have  been  marked  with  the  acrid  Bitters,  for- 
merly mentioned.  Ics  acrimony  appears,  from  its  vomiting 
in  a  large  dofe.  It  enters  into  the  compofition  of  the 
Gout  Powders,  and  has  at  all  times  been  famous  in  this  dif- 
eafe. A  medicine  has  lately  come  over  from  Germany, 
taken  by  fome  here  for  the  fame  complaint,  which  is  found 
to  be  a  tinflure  of  the  Arijlolochia  and  Serpentar'ia  joined. 
The  tinfture  of  Arijlolochia  is  openly  ufed  by  others  in  the 
fame  intention. 

The  fame  obfervations  are  to  be  made  with  regard  to  the 
Arijlolochia  in  the  Gout,  as  on  the  Gout  Powder  in  general. 
It  is  this  which  Boerhaave  tells  us,  and  which  Haller  repeats, 
that  takes  off  the  villous  coat  of  the  flomach  j  and  this  per- 
haps^ 
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haps,  in  fome  meafure,  may  point  out  its  ufe  in  the  Gout. 
Artemifta  is  more  foetid  than  the  reft  of  the  clafs,  and  hence 
has  been  fuppofed  ftrodger ;  but  I  imagine  it  has  no  title  to 
any  virtues  but  what  are  contained  in  Wormwood. 

ATRIPLEX   OLID  A. 

This  gives  out  a  faline  matter,  both  volatile  and  fixed,  in 
greater  proportion  than  any  other  plant  I  know.  Indeed 
It  feems  fui  generis y  and  may  perhaps  have  fome  peculiar  vir- 
tues. Its  odour  is  not  very  volatile,  and  the  plant  can  be 
very  well  preferved,  both  in  cxtrafl  and  by  drying.  I  have 
not  feen  many  trials  made  with  it.  Several  times,  however, 
in  form  of  tea,  I  have  feen  it  of  advantage  in  hyfteric 
cafes. 

R   U   T  A. 

This  is  a  plant  of  feveral  peculiarities.  Although  this 
plant  does  not  contain  much  effential  oil,  on  which  I  faid  the 
virtues  of  the  fet  we  are  talking  of  depended,  yet  it  has  rather 
a  ftronger  antifpafmodic  virtue  than  any  of  them.  As  its  parts 
are  preii  y  fixedj  the  virtues  of  this  plant  may  be  got  pretty  en- 
tire, either  in  infpiffated  juice,  or  as  extrafted  from  the  plant. 
Rue  particularly  has  been  recommended  in  Epilepfies  and  hyf- 
teric  complaints,  and  wherever  in  fuch  cafes  the  complaints 
can  be  bettered  by  flimulants.  Rue  may  be  employed.  All 
the  plants  we  have  mentioned  may  be  called  anthelmintic, 
and  none  more  properly  than  the  Rue.  By  the  mouth  it  will 
not  go  fo  far  in  any  quantity  in  which  we  exhibit  it ;  but  in 
a  glyfter,  a  ftrong  decoflion  of  it  is  often  employed  to  de- 
flroy  the  afcarides  which  infeft  the  return. 

S    A    B    I    N  A 

abounds  in  effential  oil  more  than  the  reft,  and  is  a  power  fuI 
ftimulant,  infomuch  that,  externally  applied,  it  has  been  faid 
to  deftroy  worms.   I  have  not  feen  this  effcfl.  Internally  it 
has  the  fame  qualities  with  the  former. 
Oppofite  to  b  is  inferted  the  title  of 

GUMMATA   FOETID  A. 

The  Tacamahacuy  which  ftands  at  the  end,  might  be  in- 
ferted with  the  Storax  and  Labdamm.  The  other  five  are 
very  much  of  common  virtues.  They  are  all  taken  from  um- 
belliferous plants,  which  indeed  are  moft  peculiar  to  Europe, 

and 
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and  therefore  as  the  Gums  of  thefe  exotics  coyne  fo  often  to 
us  aduherated,  we  fhould  carefully  endeavour  to  find  fome- 
thing  of  the  fame  kind  in  our  own  plants.    Though  I  have 
formerly  pointed  out  the  Umbellifera  as  poifonous,  and  the 
Gums  might  be  fuppofed  of  the  fame  virtues,  yet  as  fuch 
qualities  are  often  loft  by  drying,  I  would  hence  infinuate, 
that  fome  of  the  moft  acrid  juices  of  our  own  plants  may- 
prove  the  moft  excellent  medicines.    Qf  JJfafaetiday  Galba^ 
mtniy  and  Sagapemiviy  the  virtues  feem  manifeftly  lodged  in 
an  efferttial  oil,  which  rifes  either  with  water  or  fpirit.  The 
'^il  of  Opopanax  is  more  fparing,  and  the  Gim  Ammoniad 
gives  no  effential  oil  at  all  in  diftillation.    Hence  I  would 
allege,  that  of  thofe  which  have  the  greateft  proportion  of 
effential  oil  the  antifpafmodic  virtues  are  greateft,  and  fo  in 
proportion.     They  all  ftimulate  the  ftomach,  and  in  the 
countries  where  they  are  produced  are  employed  to  excite  ap- 
petite and  promote  digeftion.    With  us  they  are  ufed  as  fti- 
mulant  and  antifpafmodic,  proving  carminative  in  the  fto- 
mach and  inteftines,  and  ufed  to  take  off  the  remarkable 
Ipafmodic  affeflions  happening  in  the  alimentary  canal  in  the 
hyfteric  difeafe.    Like  Aloes  they  are  laxative  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  like  this,  too,  by  frequent  ufe,  are  apt  to  irritate 
:he  re^unij  though  neither  in  their  irritant  or  purgative  quali- 
:ies  are  they  fo  powerful  as  Aloes.   Thefe,  like  the  Faetidce, 
Formerly  mentioned,  have  been  ufed  as  anthelmintic;  and 
here  are  frequent  inftances  of  ftrong  odour  affefting  the  in- 
e&i  tribe.   JJfa  foetida  has  been  long  employed  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  and  lately  has-again  been  brought  into  praftice.  In  the 
jlood  they  are  frequently  ^^iuretic,  but  are  more  remarkable 
"XxW  for  their  diaphoretic  virtues.  Sanftorius  teftifies,  that  the 
^jja  f££tida  is  the  ftrongeft  in  this  laft  virtue.   From  thefe 
qualities  they  may  be  juftly  reckoned  pe£toral,not  only  pro- 
noting  the  fecretion  of  mucus  in  the  lungs,  but'  perhaps  alfo 
is  carrying  thither  their  antifpafmodic  virtues.    The  Am- 
noniac  being  recommended  as  the  moft  powerful  peftoral, 
A'ould  make  me  doubt  of  this  laft  fuppofition  ;  but  for  my 
)art,  I  am  apt  to  give  the  preference  to  the  Affa  fcetida^ 
«.vhich,  however,  is  one  of  the  warm  pefitorals  moft  frequent- 
y  abufed.    Like  Caftor,  thefe  gums  have  been  employed  in 
,  Pevers,  and  where  we  can  judge  the  proper  time  of  exhibiting 
uinriulant  Antifpafmodics,  they  might  be  ufeful;  but  as  I  find 
"hheir  ftimulant  exceed  their  antifpafmodic  virtue,  I  employ 
hhem  very  little.  Th?ir  emmenagogue  property  I  confider  as 

an 
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an  efFca  on  the  whole  fyftem,  and  fhall  afterwards  mention 
it.  I  imagine  it  is  not  without  fome  foundation,  that 
they  have  been  faid  to  occafion  a  rarefaction  and  fur- 
gefcence  of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood.  With  regard  to 
Aloes,  this  is  in  a  manner  proved,  it  not  only  inducing  the 
hemorrhoidal  fiux,  but  alfo  promoting  other  haemorrhages, 
and  poflibly,  by  this  means,  the  menftrual  evacuation.  In 
general,  as  antifpafmodic,  the  more  fubtle  the  odour  the  bet- 
ter, and  therefore  rimagine  it  is  not  without  reafon,  that 
JJfafcetiday  in  o.ur  prefent  pradice,  feems  to  have  fupplantcd 
the  refl. 

As  to  all,  for  the  purpofe  of  medicine,  they  are  of  eafy 
preparation,  and  may  be  extrafted  either  by  water  or  fpirit, 
more  eflFeftually  by  the  laft.  The  dofe  is  difficult  to  affign, 
not  only  on  the  account  of  their  different  tffeds  on  different 
perfons,  but  alfo  from  their  flrength  varying  according  to 
the  time  kept.  I  exhibit  them  from  five  grains  to  3].  I 
have  known  '5ij'  of  Affafcetida  taken  in  twenty-four  hours 
with  little  effeft,  but  this  mufl  not  be  taken  as  a  general  rule, 
and  probably  depended  on  the  impurity  of  the  medicine. 

C  A  M  P  H  I  R  E. 

This  is  a  fubflance,  which,  for  the  good  or  harm  it  can  do 
in  medicine,  deferves  particular  attention.    It  is  a  fubflance 
of  a  very  peculiar  kind  in  nature,  like  to  which  we  can  pro- 
duce nothing  by  art.    It  approaches  in  its  nature  to  the  ef- 
fential  oil,  is  got  from  vegetables  by  diflillation  with  water, 
is  of  an  acrid  odour,  and  folublc  in  Alcohol ;  but  like  thefe, 
it  does  not  fufFer  a  decompofition  with  diflillation,  nor  fepa- 
rate  as  they  do  info  oil,  acid,  and  earth,  but  rifes  always 
in  the  fame  manner  as  before.   It  differs  alfo  in  its  relation  to 
acids,  uniting  with  them  without  effervefcence,  and  fepa- 
rable  from  them  by  affufion  of  water,  without  any  change. 
We  may,  allow,  laflly,  its  mode  of  concretion  to  be  pecu- 
liar.   It  is  alleged,  indeed,  that  fomething  of  the  fame  kind 
is  to  be  feen  in  effential  oils,  I  have  always  perceived  this  con- 
cretion in  effential  oils  to  be  diflrerent,  and  more  approaching 
*to  regular  chryflallization.    What  is  to  be  made  of  thefe  pe- 
culiarities I  cannot  determine.    As  to  its  botanical  analogy, 
it  is  got  from  a  fpecies  of  the  Laurus.   Our  common  LauruSf 
in  its  fenfible  qualities,  is  nearly  related  to  the  Lmiro-cerafus, 
which  I  mentioned  as  a  flrong  Sedative  ;  and,  indeed,  all  the 
fubftances  which  have  the  laurel  bitter,  are  juflly  fufpeded  of 

the 
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the  fame  nature.  Camphire,  though  more  poignant,  appears 
tome  to  have  the  lame  tafte  and  odour,  and  therefore,  in 
the  firil:  place,  I  would  infinuate  a  fufpicion  of  the  fame  qua- 
lities, and  confequently  a  caution  in  the  exhibition.  Man- 
gini,  of  Bologna,  has  been  employed  in  making  experiments 
with  Camphire  upon  different  aninnals,  and  has  found  it 
poifonous  to  every  one  of  them.  Birds  were  killed  with  a  few 
grains,  and  large  dofes  either  drove  into  a  rage,  or  deftroyed 
quadrupeds.    1  have  only  thefe  accounts  from  a  Literary 
Journal.    From  it,  however,  it  appears,  that  in  fome  ani- 
mals it  produced  flcep,  followed  by  death,  without  any  other 
fymptom  ;  that  in  others,  before  death,  they  were  awakened 
into  convulfions  and  rage.    It  feems,  too,  to  a6l  chiefly  on 
the  ftomach,  for  an  entire  piece  fwallowed,  produce  the  ef- 
fefts  mentioned,  with  very  little  diminution  of  weight,  as 
appeared  from  its  being  afterwards  thrown  up.  I  mention  all 
this  to  fhew  the  power  of  Camphire  on  the  fyftem,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  point  out  its  danger. 

The  virtues  of  Camphire  have  been  much  difputed.  You 
will  eafily  fee  how  that  happens,  from  the  different  efFefts  of 
different  dofes  on  different  conflitutions.    Its  confiderable 
acrimony,  flrong  odour,  and  that  of  the  difagreeable  kind, 
would  lead  us  to  think  Camphire  a  ftimulant.    Thefe  fenfi- 
ble  qualities  have  given  occafion  to  a  difpute  not  yet  proper- 
ly determined,  whether  this  medicine  be  heating  or  cooling. 
In  the  fauces  it  produces  heat,  and  in  fome,  when  taken  into 
the  flomach,  it  is  rcjefted  with  an  uneafy  fenfation,  at  the 
fame  time  producing  heat,  while  in  others  it  may  be  taken  in 
large  dofes,  without  any  fenfiblcefFeft  at  ali.  Difputes  alfohave 
arilen  about  the  reafon  of  the  dlverfity  of  the  effe£ts  of  Cam- 
phire. Some  account  for  it  from  the  Camphire  being  taken  in 
.entire  pieces,  and  allege,  that  in  our  powders  there  are  always 
fome  entire  molecules,  which,  from  their  lefs  fpecific  gravity, 
are  buoyed  up,  and  flimulate  the  fenfible  upper  orifice  of  the 
ftomach,  and  produce  the  heat  mentioned.    I'his  certainly 
ought  to  give  us  a  caution,  in  order  to  the  minute  divifion  of 
Camphire,  when  exhibited.   But  to  proceed  in  its  heating 
and  cooling  effefts.    I  think  it  is  now  pretty  generally 
agreed,  that  it  is  rather  cooling,  not  flimulating  the  heart 
and  veffels,  nor  producing  exacerbation  of  Fever.    In  fhort, 
the  antifpafmodic  virtues  of  Camphire  are  the  only  ones 
agreed  upon,  and  it  is  for  this,  and  fuch  like  difputed  fub- 

ftances. 
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ftances,  that  we  mufl:  make  a  diftinft  head  of  Anti- 
fpafmodics. 

As  antifpafmodic,  it  has  frequently  been  employed  in  the 
hyfteric  difeafe,  and  complaints  of  the  hypochondriac  kind, 
and  wherever  thefe  are  purely  fpafmodic,  in  a  proper  dofe,  it 
may  be  of  fervice.  Camphire  has  alfo  been  employed  in 
Mania.  Dr.  Kinnear,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfad'ons, 
gives  us  feveral  inftances  of  Manias  cured  by  it,  when  given 
in  the  dofe  of  5fs.  I  am  ready  to  believe  the  t)o6tor's  fuc- 
cefs  ;  but  there  are  feveral  different  kinds  of  Mania,  and  after 
fevi^ral  experiments,  I  cannot  fay  the  Camphire  fucceeded. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  it  produced  a  quieter  night  and  day,  but 
never  efFe^ed  a  cure;  but  in  a  difeafe  fo  obftinate,  and  fo 
adapted  to  violent  remedies,  the  Camphire  ought  not 
too  haftily  to  be  rejected.  Like  other  Antilpafmodics, 
Camphire  has  not  been  much  recommended,  perhaps  from 
the  uncertainty  of  its  effefts,  and  the  great  variety  of  caufes 
froni  which  that  difeafe  may  proceed ;  and  indeed  I  have 
feen  it  fail  in  Epilepfy.  But  in  other  cafes  I  have  feen  its 
good  efFe6:s,  and  where  the  fits  were  frequent,  it  often  pro- 
tiuced  large  intervals ;  and  where  the  difeafe  was  in  fome 
meafure  accidental,  arifing  from  paffions  of  the  mind,  as 
fear,  i^c.  I  have  feen  it  work  a  perfe6;  cure. 

The  chief  ufe  of  Camphire  has  been  in  Fever,  Whether 
there  it  a6ls  as  an  Antifpafmodic,  I  (hall  leave  you  to  decide. 
Some  extend  it  univerfally  to  all  Fevers,  while  others  con- 
line  its  ufe  to  thofe  of  the  malignant  kind,  recommend  it 
even  in  the  Plague  itfelf,  in  putrid  Fevers,  and  all  thofe  at- 
tended with  Exanthemata,  as  the  miliary  and  petechial  Fe- 
vers. In  this  country  we  have  no  proper  malignant  Fever, 
fo  that  I  cannot  fpeak  as  to  its  ufe  in  thefe.  We  ufe  it  in  the 
nervous  Fever,  where  the  vis  vita  is  funk,  and  there  find  it  of 
great  fervice,  and  I  begin  to  think  we  fhould  find  it  of  flili 
greater,  were  we  to  employ  it  in  larger  dofes.  Heucher,  in 
his  Diflertation,  entitled.  Ignis  igne  extinguendus,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  much  experience  upon  this  fubjeft,  recom- 
mends Camphire  in  Fevers  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  the  laft 
we  have  mentioned.  Pouteau,  who  attends  an  hofpital 
of  lying-in  women,  in  a  book  lately  publiflicd,  entitled. 
Melange  de  Chinirgie,  tells  us,  that  an  epidemic  feized  upon 
the  women,  attacking  them  with  Colic  and  a  Fever,  whofe 
fymptoms  (hewed  it  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  and  where, 

on 
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on  diffeftion,  the  bowels  were  found  inflamed,  which  Inflam- 
mation extended  to  the  uterus,  whofe  inner  membrane  ap- 
peared livid  and  gangrenous.     Here  Mr.  Pouteau  exhi- 
bited Camphire,  diffolved  in  oil,  and  made  into  a  fyrup,  in  the 
quantity  of  five  grains,  of  which  three  dofes  were  repeated  in 
half  an  hour,  and  one  five  hours  after,  and  fo  on  till  about 
thirty  grains  a  day,  by  which  means  he  operated  a  perfe& 
cure.   As  to  the'  manner  of  a£tion  :  In  one  woman,  after  de- 
livery, who  was  feized  with  a  violent  pain  and  colic,  and  in 
whom  the  difeafe  was  urgent,  the  Camphire  was  given  to 
the  quantity  of  fixty  grains  in  half  an  hour,  by  which  fhe 
was  entirely  relieved;  but  upon  being  put  to  bed,  was  feized 
with  a  palenefs  and  chillnefs,  which  feemed  to  threaten  in- 
ftant  expiration,  which  fymptoms  were  relieved  by  warm 
wine,  and  the  application  of  warm  cloths.    The  coldnefs 
was  without  any  frijforiy  or  ftiivering,  and  ended  with  a 
fweat,  and  the  woman  was  quite  well  afterwards.    An  in- 
ftance  analogous  to  this  has  occured  to  myfelf,  of  a  maniac, 
who  got  forty  grains  of  Camphire  at  once,  and  fell  down 
cold  and  pale,  with  a  weak  and  fmall  pulfe,  but  foon  after  re- 
covered. Another  inftance  of  the  effefl:  of  Camphire,  you  may 
fee  in  Dr.  Hoffman,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  Confultations, 
in  a  cafe  entitled,  De  Camphora  in  Doft  3ij.  effe^u,    I  have 
mentioned  all  thefe  inftances  to  (hew  the  effedls  of  Cam- 
phire as  a  Sedative,  in  weakening  the  motions  of  the  fyftem, 
in  weakening  the  aftion  of  the  heart  and  vefTels.  But  to  go 
on  with  the  ufe  of  Camphire  in  Fevers.    Pouteau  alleges, 
that  Camphire  is  of  no  ufe  in  a  Phlegmon,  but  in  the  Erify- 
pelas  is  a  perfeft  cure.  He  tells  us  it  is  of  ufe  in  vernal  Pleu- 
rifies  and  Peripneumonies,  which,  he  fays,  are  of  the  erifype- 
latous  kind,  and  that  it  was  from  feeing  in  the  cafe  of  the  wo- 
men, the  erifypelatous  nature  of  the  inflammation  upon  dif- 
feQiion,  that  led  him  then  to  the  ufe  of  Camphire.  This 
fort  of  reafoning  is  very  doubtful.    The  Erifypelas  and 
Phlegmon  are  very  difficult  to  diftinguifh,  and  in  our  prac- 
tice here  we  ufe  Camphire  promifcuoufly  in  all  external  in- 
flammations, and  feemingly  with  equal  fuccefs,  fometimes 
anfwering  and  fometimes  failing.    There  is  one  cafe,  viz. 
in  rheumatic  affeftions,  which  approaches  nearer  to  the 
phlegmonic  nature,  where  we  find  the  Camphire  of  particu- 
lar ufe.    If  externally  the  difl:inftion  between  Erifypelas  and 
Phlegmon  is  fo  difficult,  it  mufl:  be  more  fo  internally. 

There 
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There  are  very  few  authors  who  take  notice  of  inier- 
nal  Erifypelas.  You  may  fee  an  inftance  of  it  in  Lommius ; 
but  fuch  are  very  rare.  It  was  therefore  incumbent  on  Mr. 
Pouteau  to  diftinguifli  them ;  for  vernal  Pleurifies  and 
Peripneumonies  are  here,  and,  aj  far  as  J  have  been  able  to 
learn,  over  the  torrid  zone,  of  a  general  inflammatory  nature. 
Nay,  we  may  go  farther,  and  fay,  that  even  Pouteau's  dif- 
feftions  feem  to  fhew  the  inflammation  of  a  phlegmonic  na- 
ture. If  we  can  make  any  proper  diftinction  between  Phleg- 
mon and  Erifypelas,  it  is  this,  that  the  Phlegmon  is  in  the 
proper  cellular  membrane  below  the  fltin,  while  Erifypelas  is 
lituated  in  the  rete  mucofum.  Hence,  then,  we  are  rather  to 
take  Mr.  Pouteau's  fa£ls  as  infliances  of  the  powers  of  Cam- 
phire  in  inflammatory  cafes  in  general.  Although  we  can- 
not admit  of  the  diftinfilion  here,  yet  there  is  another  curi- 
ous enough  inflance  given  by  the  fame  Gentleman.  He 
tells  us,  that  a  Gangrene  is  furrounded  with  an  erifypela- 
tous  circle,  which  feems  to  be  the  caufe  of  its  fpreading,  and 
that,  on  the  exhibition  of  Camphire,  the  progrefs  of  the  mor- 
tification is  flopped,  and  the  Erifypelas  changed  into  a 
Phlegmon.  So  much  for  the  ufe  of  Camphire  in  Fever. 
Huffman,  in  his  treatife,  De  tuto  Camphora  ufu  interno,  gives 
us  a  great  many  inflances  of  Nervous  Fevers  cured  by  Cam- 
phire, and  alfo  fome  of  the  purely  inflarhmatory  kind.  Plere 
we  do  not  employ  it  in  the  laft  mentioned  cafes.  When  the 
effe6l:s  of  Camphire  are  not  evident,  I  imagine  it  is  from  not 
throwing  it  in  in  fufficient  large  dofes. 

As  akin  to  its  efi^e6ts  in  inflammatory  cafes,  we  fhall  next 
mention  the  ufe  of  Camphire  in  Hemorrhages.  Hoffman, 
and  the  German  Phyficians  recommend  it  flrongly  in  Hae- 
morrhages of  all  kinds,  and  when  given  in  the  dofe  of 
3fS.  it  does  not  encreafe  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe,  and  fo 
poflibly  may  be  of  advantage  ;  but  I  have  had  no  experience 
of  it.  This  quality  does  not  agree  with  another  afcribcd  to 
Camphire,  viz.  promoting  the  menflrual  flux,  which  from 
its  antifpafmodic  power  it  may.  Neither  is.  this  eafily  re- 
conciled with  another  effefl:  attributed  to  Camphire,  viz.. 
giving  fluidity  to  the  blood.  I  could  wlfli  the  experiments 
upon  which  fuch  conclufions  have  been  formed  had  been 
more  accurately  examined. 

Hoffman  mentions  the  ufe  of  Camphire  in  the  Lues  Vcne- 
rea,  in  all  its  flages,  and  even  in  a  recent  Gonorrhoea  recom- 
mends it  as  a  mofl:  effedlual  remedy.  Hoffman,  in  this  cafe, 
appears  not  to  have  fpoken  from  his  own  pradice,  and,  in- 
deed. 
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deed,  he  talks  very  loofely  upon  the  fubjed,  and  not  conde* 
fcending  on  the  manner  of  exhibition.  PofTibly  in  the  re- 
cent Gonorrhoea  it  might  be  rubbed  externally  on  the  penis 
in  the  manner  of  unftion,  in  order  to  allay  the  inflammation, 
which  is  the  firfl:  thing  indicated  in  that  difeafe,  and  in  the 
more  advanced  ftate  of  the  difeafe  might  be  joined  with  other 
diaphoretics.  Pofllbly  fome  might  think  here  of  its  ading  in 
another  way.  Camphire  has  been  faid  to  weaken  the  genital 
powers.  It  is  not  eafy,  from  experience,  to  determine  this. 
Some  experiments  mentioned  in  authors  feem  direftly  to  con- 
tradift  it ;  and  from  thefe  Camphire  feems  rather  to  promote 
venery.  However,  if  it  has  the  power  of  allaying  inflamma- 
tion, flopping  HsEmorrhage,and  afting  as  a  powerful  Sadative 
to  the  fyftem  in  general,  I  mufl:  fay  I  would  exped:  that  it 
fhould  alfo  weaken  the  genital  parts. 

This  leads  to  another  difeafe,  viz.  where  an  inordinate 
venereal  ftimulus  produces  nofiurnal  pollution  or  emiffions 
without  erection.  The  cure  here  is  extremely  difficult,  for 
the  difeafe  appears  attended  with  a  weaknefs  of  the  whole  ner- 
vous fyflem,  and  thofe  affe£ted  in  the  manner  mentioned,  • 
are  fome  of  the  mofl  remarkable  Hypochondriacs  I  have 
feen.  In  firfl  treating  this  difeafe,  I  thought  of  interrupting 
the  habit,  and  gave  Opium  in  this  intention.  Sometimes  for 
once,  it  would  flop  the  recurrence,  but  on  frequent  exhibi- 
tion I  found  it  rather  to  encreafe  the  difeafe  from  its  flimulat- 
ing  and  accumulating  properties.  I  therefore  had  recourfe 
to  Camphire,  which  I  found  have  the  defired  eflFeO:.  It  was 
exhibited  at  bed-time,  as  anodyne,  and  the  patient  at  other 
times  took  Chalybeates.  Thefe  are  the  particular  difeafes, 
in  which  Camphire  has  been  employed.  We  fhall  now  talk 
of  fome  general  qualities  attributed  to  it. 

Camphire  has  been  fpoken  of  for  its  foporific  virtue.  In 
any  quantity  in  which  we  give  Camphire  in  the  human 
body,  I  have  never  feen  this  efFe<El.  It  is  never  evident,  ex- 
cept when  there  is  an  irritation,  which  Camphire,  by  taking 
off,  allows  the  natural  tendency  to  take  place.  Another 
general  quality  attributed  to  Camphire  is  that  of  diaphoretic. 
Here,  in  fo  far  as  diaphorefis  may  be  promoted  by  relaxing 
he  furface  of  the  body,  and  taking  off  flrlflure,  Camphire 
may  be  of  ufe  ;  but  in  fo  far  as  a  ftimulus  is  wanting,  Cam- 
phire is  of  none  at  all ;  and  I  have  feen  £1].  of  it  given 
without  any  effeft,  and  probably  when  diaphoretic  in  Fever, 
it  a£ls  by  taking  cfF  the  inflammation,  the  flimulus  flill 
fubfi  fling. 

Camphire, 
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Camphire  has  been  faid  to  be  antifeptic,  and  to  this  qua- 
lity Pringle  attributes  its  effefl  in  malignant  Fevers.  From 
what  we  have  faid  formerly,  and  Magini's  experiments,  it  is 
probable  that  Camphire  afts  on  the  ftomach  ;  though  if  any 
fubrtance  in  fmall  quantity  can  be  antifeptic  to  our  fluid*:, 
Camphire  has  a  very  good  chance  to  be  fo,  as  fo  eafily  difFu- 
fible  and  penetrating  over  the  whole  fyftem. 

EMPYREUMATIC  OILS. 

The  Empyreumatlcs  Oils  of  Vegetables  have  probably  the 
fame  virtues  as  thofe  of  Animals,  though  at  prefent  out  of 
Hfe.  The  changes  wrought  both  on  thefe  Oils,  and  thofe 
of  Animals,  by  repeated  diftillations,  will  be  feen  in  the 
Chemiftry,  which  fee.  Lewis  commends  the  Edinburgh 
Difpenfatory  for  rejefiing  the  01.  Lateritia ;  but  this  is 
only  to  be  underftood  of  its  prefent  form  ;  for  by  the  changes 
wrought  on  it  by  repeated  diftillation,  we  have  all  the  reafon 
in  the  world  to  fuppofe  its  general  aftion  on  the  nervous 
fyftem  and  antifpafmodic  qualities  to  approach  to  thofe  of 
the  Empyreumatic  Oils  of  Animals.  *  The  Chemift,  who 
has  brought  thefe  into  reputation,  repeated  the  diftillation 
forty  times ;  and  in  the  German  Difpenfiitories,  the  procefs 
is  direflied  to  be  performed  fifteen  or  twenty  times.  It  were 
greatly  to  be  wifhed,  that  fome  means  were  found  to  (horten 
a  procefs,  which,  for  its  expence  and  tedioufnefs,  our  Chemifts 
and  Apothecaries  would  be  fb  unwilling  to  undergo -f.  From 
its  fceter  in  the  firft  diftillation,  we  might  fuppofe  the  Empy- 
reumatic Oil  of  Animals  antifpafmodic,  but  then  ih'is  foetor 
is  joined  with  fo  ftrongan  acrimony,  that  the  ftimulant  over- 
powers the  antifpafmodic  virtue.    Thus  Hoft'man  tells  us, 

that 

*  Dippelius. 

f  The  addition  of  water,  and  diftilHng  from  thence,  is  the  me- 
thod propofed  for  expediting  this  proceis  iay  moft  authors.  Beaum6 , 
propofes  the  applications  of  iEther.    He  alleges,  that  by  the  mix-  \ 
ture  of  this,  a  thick  gummy  matter  is  precipitated  from  the  Empy- 
reumatic Oil,  and  that  the  liquor  above  remains  more  pure.  He 
fays  alfo,  that  by  this  management  more  may  be  done  by  two  dif-  1 
tillations,  than  by  ten  without  it.  i 

Thefe  Empyreumatic  Oils,  whether  procured  from  animals! 
©r  vegetables,  are  of  tlie  fame  nature,  and  when  brought  to^ 

the"! 
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hat  a  few  drops  of  the  Oleum  C.  C.  will  throw  a  ftrong  man 
"nto  a  profufe  fweat,  but  by  repeated  diftillations  this  fcetar 
s  taken  off,  and  the  Oils  are  improved  greatly  in  volatility, 
heir  antiipafmpdic  virtues,  at  every  repeated  diftiUation,  are 
cncreafed,  and  they  approach  to  the  nature  of  Camphire. 
Were  it  not  for  the  dcarnefs,  they  might  ceriainly  be  exter- 
'ally  employed  a*  antifpafmodic.    In  this  way  they  have  been 
employed  for  curing  Catarads.    In  one  cafe  they  checked  the 
rogrefs  of  the  dilcafe,  and  alleviated  the  fymptoms  j  in  an- 
ther, which  was  not  of  long  {landing,  the  Cataraft  was  en- 
tirely difculTed.    Internally,  the  Empyreumaiic  Oils  of  Ani- 
lals  have  been  ufed  in  hylleric  and  hypochondriac  afFe6li- 
ns :  but  what  they  have  been  chiefly  famous  in,  is  the  Epi- 
ilepfy,  and  I  think  unluckily  ;  for  this  difeafc  often  may  de- 
end  on  caufes  out  of  the  reach  of  Antilpaimodics,  and, 
hen  it  is,  there  are  few  which  can  make  Inch  a  change  in 
the  fyftem  as  to  take  off  the  irritability;  and  I  imagine  that 
Antifpafmodics  often  fail,  both  in  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac 
"Cafes,  becaufe  we  employ  them  at  all  times,  whereby  they 
ecome  habitual  and  fiimiiiar  to  the  f)flem,  and  iofe  their  ef- 
when  given  in  the  time  of  the  parpxyfm,  where  alqne  we 
ught  to  employ  them.    To  take  off  the  irritability  we  mufl 
elyon  Sedatives  and  Aflririgentp.    The  Empyreuniatic  Oils 
ave  likewife  been  famous  in  Intermittent  Fevers,  when  giv- 
n  like  Opium  before  the  paioxyfm.    They  have  alfo  been 
lufed  in  Continued  Fever,  and  with  fome,  with  all  thereputa- 
tion  of  Camphire;  though  this  ufe  of  them  has  been  founded 
n  few  experiments.    They  have  been  flill  more  famous  than 
(Camphire  for  their  anodyne  properties,  but  like  it,  I  ima- 
gine they  a6t  rather  by  taking  off  fpafm  and  irritation,  than 
by  any  properties  dire6lly  anodyne. 

Y  .  ^  T  H  E  R. 

the  utmoft  degree  of  purity,  are  very  valuable  medicines.  In 
etbat  (late  they  become  clear  and  limpid,  fufFer  a  great  diminu- 
tion of  their  fpecific  gravity,  are  remarkably  more  volatile,  and 
have  their  odour  and  tafte  much  improved.  They  likewife  be- 
come foluble  in  vinous  fpirits.  By  long  or  frequent  expofure 
to  the  atinofphere  they  Iofe  thefe  qualities  and  refum  to  theit 
empyreumatic  ftate.  Hence  they  fliouid  be  kept  in  fmatl  phials, 
clofe  Hopped,  and  never  lufFcred  to  remain  open  any  length  of 
Ctlme. 
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iE   T   H   E  R. 

JEther  Is  very  analogous  to  the  fubftances  of  which  wfe 
have  been  juft  treating.  It  is  an  oily  matter,  colourlefs  when 
pure,  and  foluble  in  alcohol,  refembling,  as  1  would  allege, 
in  tafte  and  flavour,  the  fubftances  of  which  we  have  been 
talking,  and  though  of  diffecent  produ£tion,  yet  of  fimilar 
virtues.  Its  effe<5ls  as  antlfpafmodic  are  now  fuflBcienily 
known.  It  has  been  found  ufeful  in  Head-achs  of  the  fpaf- 
modic  kind;  nay,  even  in  iiiflammatory  and  rheumatic  Head- 
achs.  There  is  one  cafe^  viz,  the  Tooth-ach,  in  which,  if 
properly  applied,  it  not  only  gives  a  momentary,  but  durable 
relief.  In  order  to  its  aftion,  it  muft  be  converted  into  va- 
pour, which  is  done  by  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  therefore, 
in  applying  ii,  we  cover  the  part  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  in 
order  to  drive  back  the  vapour,  and  prevent  its  diffipation  in 
the  air.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  imitate  the  fame  prac- 
tice with  Camphire.  The  ^iher  is  more  volatile,  has  fonre 
advantages  over  the  camphire,  and  becomes  more  quickly 
applied  to  the  particular  nerves  affefted.  Hence  ^ther  i» 
properly  preferred  to  it  in  alt  fpafmodic  aflFe<Etions  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  prima  via.  The  method  of  exhibiting  it,  is  by 
difFufion  in  water,  by  which  means,  if  not  difiipated,  it  will 
probably  zBl  more  powerfully.  How  far  its  ufe  mighr  be 
extended  to  other  fpafmodic  cafes,  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  employed  in  Epilepfy.  In  Fevers  it  is  not  em- 
ployed ;  but  if  you  confult  Dr.  Hoffman,  you  will  find  it 
often  employed  here;  and  in  fo  far  as  his  teftimony  is  to  be 
taken  for  a  medicine  of  his  own  invention,  (  for  the  Liqitof 
anodyms  mineralis  is  nothing  elfe  but  -^ther  diffufed  in  Spirit 
of  Wine,)  and  by  which  he  was  to  obtain  profit,  it  is  found 
of  confiderable  virtues. 

ESSENTIAL  OILS. 

Thefe  are  feparated  and  depofited  in  particular  cells,  exifl- 
jng  more  copioufly  fometimes  in  one,  and  fometimes  in  ano- 
ther part  of  the  vegetable.  Thefe  we  can  fometimes  obtain 
exadly  as  Nature  prepares  them,  by  opening  the  cellular 
texture  of  plants,  and  treating  them  by  exprcflion.  But 
this  Ts  feldom  pradicable,  and  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourfc 
to  the  aid  of  diftillation.    But  from  the  heat  applied  we 

fhould 
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fihould  always  be  on  our  guard  againft  any  changes  they  un- 
cdergo  m  diftillation,  either  from  excefs  of  heat  giving  them 
lan  enipyreUmatic  taint,  or  raifing  along  with  them  a  portion 
cof  grcfler  matter.  -  Procured  with  all  the  art  poffible,  Effen- 
itial  Oils  are  liable  to  fufFer  confidcrable  changes  on  being 
Ikept/and  to  lofe  their  fpiritus  reilor  and  medical  portion,  un- 
llefs  accurately  fecured  from  the  air.  The  fpiritus  re£lor  hasj 
iindecd,  gone  offi  but  in  inconfiderable  quantity^  bui  the  re- 
tmainder  is  fo  entangled  in  the  now  thickened  Oil,  as  not  to 
<e-xert  its  medical  virtuesi.  All  this  fhows  us,  that  if  we  de- 
jpend  on  any  virtues  in  the  Eflcntial  Oils,  we  muft  ufe  them 
sas  recent  as  poflible. 

The  virtues  of  Eflentlal  Oils  are  generally  thofe  of  the 
IPlants,  from  which  they  are  derived.  Formerly  it  was  fup- 
ipofed  they  contained  all  the  virtues  of  their  relpeftive  fub- 
jjefls,  and  hence  were  called  Lffences  ;  but  this  we  now  find 
lis  the  cafe  with  very  few.  The  virtues  of  Plants  are  not  al- 
1  ways  confined  to  thele  odorous  parts.  We  are  now  to  expe6t 
Ithe  Aftringency  of  Cinnamon  in  its  Eflential  Oil,  or  the  Bit- 
fternels  of  Wormwood.  Hence  it  might  be  luppoied,  we 
(could  talk  in  general  of  the  virtues  of  Effential  Oils  as 
•  d.ftinS;  but  there  are  not  yet  a  fufficient  number  of  experi- 
iments  to  enable  us  to  attempt  this  or  to  determine  their  dif- 
Iferences. 

EfTential  Oils  are  chiefly  takfenfrom  the  clafs  of  Stimu- 
llants.  The  Verticillata  all  give  out  an  Eflential  Oil»  the 
'viitues  of  which  are  more  in  common  than  that  of  the  Plants 
ithemfelves  ;  for  thefe  often  have  their  diflinguiftiing  proper* 
Ity  depending  on  a  more  fixed  part.  With  regard  to  the 
{VmbeHaia,  the  fame  feems  to  take  place;  but  fufficient  ex- 
iperiments  have  not  been  made  to  determine,  whether  the  Ef* 
ifential  Oils  of  this  clafs  partake  of  its  poifonous  qualities. 
The  Siliquofee  are  not  commonly  fuppofed  to  contain  an  Ef- 
I  fential  Oil,  but  accurate  experiments  now  fliow  that  they  do, 

■  and  that  an  Effential  Oil,  of  a  valuable  kind  probably,  as 

■  Very  volatile,  pungent,  and  diffufible,  and  the  more  volatile 
1  and  penetrating  the  parts,  the  more  antifpafmodic  virtues  we 
'  find.  The  fpiritus  re/Ior  is  very  copious  in  Mu^lard  and 
.  ttorfe-radifh,  and  fo  alfo  is,  probably,  in  their  EflTential  Oil. 

1  he  fame  obfervations  poftibly  apply  to  the  Oils  of  the 
Alliacia.  A  particular  kind  of  Effential  Oils  is  got  from  the 
Conifera,  affording  us  the  feveral  balfamic  fubftances.  The 
'  Oils  of  the  aromatic  clafs  approach  to  the  nature  of  Camphire. 
The  OiU  of  other  fubllances  have  different  virtues,  which 
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will  be  underftood  from  what  we  have  faid  of  the  virtues  of 
their  refpefl.ive  plants  refiding  in  a  volatile  or  fixed  part. 

All  the  Eflenti^l  Oils  have  been  introduced  as  antifpai- 
modic,  but  fall  fliort  of  Cainphire,  Empyreumatic  OiU,  or 
^ther.  Their  a£lion  is  more  confined  to  the  part  to  which 
they  are  applied,  and  hence  i hey  are  more  remaikable  as  Car- 
minatives,  than  in  their  effefis  on  the  fyftcm.  They,  too, 
have  more  of  a  ftimulus  than  any  of  the  fubflances  we  have 
been  mentioning,  and  therefore  they  fhould  be  givtn  to  the 
torpid  and  flaccid,  and  not  to  the  inflammatory. 

From  their  not  containing  all  the  virtues  of  the  fubjects 
from  whence  they  are  drawn,  and  from  their  frequent  adul- 
teration, a  great  many  of  the  EfTential  Oils  have  been  rejefted 
from  pradice,  and  even  thofe  which  are  ftill  in  our  difpen- 
fatories,  rarely  occur  in  prelcription.  We  are,  however,  apt 
to  run  into  excefs,  both  in  our  favours  and  prejudices,  and 
poflibly  there  may  be  exceptions  to  pur  general  rules.  What 
we  have  faid  of  EfTential  Oils  applies  ftill  more  to  diftillcd 
waters;  for  the  impregnation  in  them  is  inconfiderable,  info- 
much,  that  little  virtues  are  now  expelled  from  them.  Even 
here,  however,  there  are  exceptions  and  we  fee  Pepper-mint 
water  is  a  very  valuable  medicine  both  as  carminative  and 
antifpafmodic  in  the  pr'ma  via,  and  this  virtue  probably  is 
more  aftive  in  the  water  than  in  the  Eflential  Oils.  This  is 
fomewhat  contradiftory  to  what  we  were  juft  now  faying; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  feveral  plants  have  their  Eflential  Oils 
and  diftilled  Waters  more  a6live  than  in  the  plant  in  hib- 
ftance.  A  glaring  inftance  we  have  of  this  in  the  Lauro- 
cerafus,  which  Langrifli  found  of  fuch  pernicious  properties 
in  diftilled  waters,  and  of  a  much  milder  nature  when  ex- 
hibited in  fubftance. 

M    U    S  K. 

As  approaching  to  the  former  fubftances  in  virtues,  I  chufe 
to  treat  of  Mufk  here.  Mulk  is  among  the  few  medicines  af- 
forded us  by  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  an  animal  fubftance 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  containing  a  confiderable  portion  of  Ef- 
fential  Oil,  and  on  that  account  belonging  to  the  antifpafmo- 
dic clafs.  It  is  extremely  volatile,  quickly  diffufed,  the  moft 
odoriferous  fubftance  in  nature,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
moft  retentive  of  its  odour.  Mulk  has  longftood  in  the  lift 
of  officinal  medicines,  but  its  virtues,  I  imagine,  have  not 
been  known  till  of  late;  for  which  we  are  entirely  obliged  to 
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the  Chlnefe.    As  by  them  taught  to  exhibit  it  in  a  large  dofe, 
e  have  found  it  a  valuable  antilpafmodic,  and  indeed  have 
fed  it  in  all  kinds  of  antifpafmodic  affedions.    We  hav^ 
employed  it  in  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  afFeflions,  which 
we  are  very  apt  to  think  always  to  take  place,   when  there 
re  fpafmodic  afFedtions  of  the  alimentary  canal;  whereas 
they  often  proceed  from  Gout;  but  even  here  Mufk  has  been 
found  of  advantage,  and  it  has  been  known  to  cure  a  Gout 
'in  the  ftomach,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  Londpn  Eflays.  In 
nort,  it  is  limited  to  no  fpafmodic  affedlion.    It  has  been 
bund  of  advantage  in  the  Hiccup,  and  fiom  Hillary. we  learn, 
*n  thofe  violent  fpafmodic  aff"£Ctions  called  the  Colica  Pi^lo' 
um.    The  analogy  has  not  been  extended  to  the  Ileus, 
though  I  think  it  may.    Mulk  is  often  ufeful  in  Epilepfy, 
ut  with  the  fame  reftriQ;ion  as  we  have  given  already  upon 
the  ufe  of  Empyreumatic  Oils  there.    In  the  Tetanos,  we 
'earn  from  Hillary,  that  Muflc,  conjoined  with  Opiurri,  is  an 
ffeftual  remedy.    The  Mulk,  as  we  now  employ  it,  was 
hlefly  introduced  from  itseffedls  in  the  Rabies  canina,  by  the 
hinefe,  and  its  efficacy  here  is  now  fufficiently  known;  and 
ndeed  we  have  reafon  to  imagine  it  will  be  fuccefsfully  em- 
loyed  ther^,as  it  is  pretty  generally  thought,  that  this  difeafe 
s  only  to  be  confidered  as  a  fpafmodic  alfFefition  ;  and  where- 
er  we  are  doubtful  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  we  may 
"eafonably  deduce  it  from  the  nature  of  the  remedy  em- 
loyed. 

In  Fever,  too,  Mulk  has  been  exhibited.    Whether  this  is 
always  to  be  confidered  as  a  fpafmodic  aflfedlion,  I  fhall  not 
determine ;  but  wherever  thefe  occur,  accompanied  with 
tremors,  fubfultus  tendinim,  i^c.  Muik  not  only  is  effeftual 
relieving  thefe,  but  in  taking  off  the  Fever  itfelf.  From 
r.  Wall's  pra(9:ice  we  find  it  has  been  of  ufe,  where  an  in- 
•ammatory  diathefis  is  prefent;  but  whether  properly  it 
ught  to  be  employed  in  fuchcafe,  I  fliall  not  determine.  In 
II  the  nervous  and  malignant  Fevers,  Mufk  is  of  fignal  ad- 
vantage ;  and  Mr.  Reid  has  found  it  of  great  efficacy  in  the 
'ail  diftemper.    I  wonder  Dr.  Pringle  fays  nothing  of  its  ufe 
a  thefe  difeafes.    From  this,  however,  I  would  conclude,  he 
s  no  material  obje6tion  to  it.    He  gives,  indeed, '  an  in- 
nce,  where  its  eff^e<Els,  he  fays,  were  not  fo  fudden  as  in 
Mr,  Reid's  cafes,  but  this  was  far  from  making  a  fair  trial. 

There  is  one  other  difeafe  in  which  Mulk  has  been  em- 
ployed, viz.   in  Mania.    This  difeafe  often  depends  upon 
aufes  not  to  be  removed  by  any  medicine,  and  is  often  he- 
reditary. 
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rcditary.  hi  fiich  circumftances,  Muflc,  like  oiher  remedies, 
fails:  But  I  have  feen  Mufk  have  more  efFeft  than  any  other 
remedy.  1  have  feen  a  cure  obtained  by  it;  and  m  other 
cafes,  it  would  probably  have  the  fame  effect,  had  ihe'dofe 
been  largely  continued. 

2IBETHUM,  CIVET. 

Civet  is  an  pdorous,  oily,  animal  fubftance,  which  we 
may  therefore  fuppofe  of  fimilar  'virtues  to  Mufk;  but  I 
know  nothing  in  praQice  that  either  confirms  or  confutes 
this  analogy. 

CASTOR. 

This  Is  more  frequently  employed.  It  has  its  virtues  de- 
pending'on  an  Effential  Oil.  Befides  this  and  the  two  for- 
mer, I  know  few  animal  fubftances  of  the  f^me  kind.  In 
the  Caftor  the  odour  is  not  fo  volatile,  and  is  of  the  fetid 
kind,  which  has  been  fuppofed  the  foundation  of  its  anti- 
fpafmodic  virtue  ;  but  from  the  analpgy  of  Mufk  we  fee,  that 
agreeable  odours  may  he  antifpafmodic  as  wall  as  f.tid. 
Caftor  has  been  employed  as  an  antihyfleric,  and  in  feverifh 
cafes.  Like  the  Eflential  Oils  it  has  a  ftimulant  joined  with 
an  antifpafmodic  quality,  and  is  often  more  hurtful  by  the 
former  than  advantageous  by  the  latter.  Its  antifpafmodic 
qualities  otherwife  are  by  no  means  remarkable,  whence  it  is, 
that  Caflor  of  late  has  been  much  neglefted  in' practice. 

In  pur  Difpenfatory  {land  both  a  fimple  and  compound 
tinftureof  Cafior,  the  former  intended  for  thofe  with  whom 
Jffa  foetida  difagrees.  There  have  been  difputes  about  the 
menflruum,  but  it  is  now  agreed  that  pure  Alcohol  is  befl, 
and  that  any  other  menflruum  extrafl:s  more  of  the  difagree- 
able^  and  lefsof  the  ufeful  parts.  Our  College,  in  the  com- 
pound tinffure,  have  attempted  a  refinement,  and  ordered  the 
extraction  to  be  made  by  the  Spiritus  volatilis  oleofus,  but  this 
limits  the  dofe  of^  the  Caflor,  and  weakens  the  fpirit,  which 
gives  us  a  weaker  impregnation. 

The  next  thing  v'e  confider  is  the  proportion ;  and  in  or- 
dering 9  greater  quantity  of  Caflor,  the  Edinburgh  College 
is  the  inore  judicious.  Nay,  Alcohol  will  difTolve  more 
Caftor  than  is  commonly  imagined.  The  firft  extracli- 
on  is  of  the  mofl  fubtle  kind,  the  others  lefs  ufcfu!, 
and  more  difagrceable.    Hence  I  think  we  might  employ 

cohobacion  j 
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cohobation  ;  employ,  e.  g.  it>j.  of  Alcohol,  to  extraO:  of 
Caftor,  and  then  apply  the  fame  Alcohol  to  fiefli  parcels  of 
the  drug, 

.CASSUMUNIAR,  P^ONIA,    VALERIANA  SYL- 

VESTRIS. 

We  have,  in  the  account  of  the  fubftance  in  the  Cata- 
logue, been  obliged  to  to  tranfpofe  a  little,  in  order  to  bring 
our  moft  powertul  Antilpalmodics  together. 

Cajfumuniar  (hould  not  have  flood  this  part  of  our  lift, 
but  along  with  the  Zediary  and  Serpentaria.  With  the 
Zedoary  it  agrees  both  in  botanical  analogy  and  fenfible 
qualities,  and  hence  its  virtues  may  be  deduced.  It  is  now, 
however,  difregarded,  though  formerly  in  high  reputation, 
on  account  of  that  favour  we  fo  lavifhly  beftow  upon  exotic 
fnedicines. 

Paony  has  long  flood  in  our  lifls,  but  I  can  find  no  writer 
or  pra^itioner  who  can  give  teflimony  of  its  virtues  from  par- 
ticular experience.  Befides,  there  is  a  fufpicion  of  its  poi- 
fonous  qualities,  and  botanical  analogy  inferts  it  into  an 
acrid  clafs. 

Valeriana  Sylveflris  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  which  Is 
at  piefent  in  repute  as  an  Antifpafmodic.  It  was  introduced 
on  the  authority  of  Fabius  Columna,  one  of  the  reflorers  of 
botanical  knowledge^  and  a  man  of  induflry  and  difcern- 
ment.  He  tells  us  he  cured  himfelf  of  an  Epilepfy  by  it. 
It  was  afterwards  difregarded,  but  is  now  ufed  in  ev^ry  fpe- 
cies  of  fpafmodic  affeiElion.  Its  odour  feems  to  point  out 
this  quality;  but  for  my  part,  after  having  feen  it  employed 
in  a  number  of  cafes,  it  has  failed  altogether,  or  produced 
very  inconfiderable  efftfts.  Phyfician?  acknovyledge  this, 
but  fay  it  is  owing  to  the  fmallnefs  of  the  dofe.  Linnaeus, 
who  feems  to  have  had  a  good  opinion  of  Valerian,  marks, 
2!S  the  medium  dofe,  Jij  of  the  root  in  powder.  I  have 
given  to  the  quantity  of  sfs.  without  any  eflfeft.  However, 
I  am  apt  to  think  this  might  be  owing  to  the  badnefs  of  the 
medicine.  Valerian  is  only  perfe6:  when  it  is  taken  up  in 
the  fpring,  before  its  leaves  are  fliot  out ;  whereas  we  com- 
monly get  it  as  taken  up  at  the  end  of  fummer,  when  it  is 
flowering.  When  in  proper  condition,  it  is  alleged  tp  be 
gently  purgative  and  diuretic.  It  contains  a  confiderable 
portion  of  ialine  matter,  which  fupports  its  diuretic  virtue. 

The 
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The  dofe  in  which  Valerian  mufl:  be  exhibited  in  fub- 
ftance,  lliews  that  huie  advantage  can  be  got  in  extracting 
it  by  any  menftruiam,  as  we  can  hardly  get  one  in  wLch 
it  could  be  taken  in  fufficient  quantity.  Hence  the  impro- 
priety of  Atcohl,  Brandy,  or  even  Wine.  Water  is  the 
only  menftruum  by  which  wc  can  extract  it ;  and  at  the  lame 
time  could  exhibit  it,  thus  extrafted,  in  fufficient  quantity. 
The  London  College  iiifufe  it  in  Spt,  voloiilis  aromaticus, 
but  it  is  plain  that  this/muft  give  but  a  weak  impregnation, 
that  the  impregnation  got  can  only  be  exhibited  in  very 
fmall  dofes,  and  that  the  whole  of  its  virtues  muft  depend 
upon  the  mcnftruum.  It  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  our 
Tin^iura  Cephalica, 

VOLATILE  ALKALI. 

I  have  faid  that  the  antifpafmodic  virtue  refided  in  Effen- 
tlal  Oil.  There  feems  an  exception  with  regard  to  the  vo- 
latile alkaline  falts,  but  if  we'  Qonfider  their  origin  and 
iriflammability  with  nitre,  this  exception  will  not  appear  fo 
ftnking  as  would  be  at  fiift  imagined.  As  Mufk  is  the 
mofl:  odoriferous  of  natural  fubftances,  fo  Volatile  Alkali  is 
the  moll;  odoriferous  of  the  arti6cial.  Upon  this  footing 
it  has  been  frequently  experienced  a  powerful  Antifpafmo- 
dic. It  is  confiderably  acrid  when  applied  to  the  tongue, 
and  that  in  inconfiderable  quantity  ;  but  if  by  any  means 
we  could  defend  from  its  aftion  the  mouth  and  fauces,  it 
might  be  thrown  into  the  ftomach  in  a  large  dole,  even  with- 
out inconvenience.  From  its  volatility  and  fubtilty  it 
proves  the  quickefl:  Antifpafmodic  in  the  ftomach  in  ner- 
vous aflPcCtions.  I  have  faid  thefe  fpafmodic  affections  often 
depend  upon  Gout. 

Hence  it  is  employed  in  all  cafes  of  Fever,  where  Stimu- 
lants and  Antifpafmodics  are  neceflary.  In  confequcnce  of 
thofe  virtues,  it  is  a  powerful  Diaphoretic.  On  this  ac- 
count it  has  been  faid  to  be  alexipharmic,  or  expelling  poi- 
fon  and  contagion  of  all  kinds.  IS^ow  we  know  that  in  the 
cafe  of  poifon,  as  well  as  many  others,  we  ought  not  fo 
much  to  regard  the  caufe  as  the  efte£ts,  wz,  the  fpafmodic 
affections,  ^c.  commonly  produced.  It  is  on  this  account 
Juflieu,  in  France,  has  found  the  Volatile  Alkali,  after  re- 
peated trials,  fo  ufeful  in  obviating  the  effeCts  of  the  bite  of 
the  viper.  Thus  from  the  nature  of  the  remedy,  we  may 
fairly  make  a  judgment  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  But 
with  regard  to  its  effeCts  in  determining  to  the  furface.  The 

danger : 
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dinger  of  Fevers  depends  oioftly  on  the  cold  fit,  and  it  is  in 
the  cold  fit  of  Intermittents  that  moft  people  die.  To  re^ 
lieve  this,  we  have  not  many  medicines,  but  the  Volatile 
Alkali  is  employed  with  advantage.  This  cold  fit  appears 
in  various  forms,  and  I  have  feen  it  often  appear  in  a  ft  retch- 
ing of  the  cheft,  and  cough.  The  Volatile  Alkali  given 
here,  brings  on  an  agreeable  heat,  and  determines  powerfully 
to  the  furface.  It  is  alfo  recommended  as  pe£ioral  on  the 
fame  footing.  We  cannot  omit  faying  fomcwhat  here  as  to 
the  antifgptic  quality  attributed  to  it  by  Pringle.  It  is  as 
pofiefling  this  virtue,  that  he  employs  it  in* malignant  and 
putrid  Fever;  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  fmall  quantity  in 
which  it  aSs,  and  the  fuddennefs  of  the  operation,  that,  as 
antifeptic  to  our  fluids,  it  is  of  no  efficacy,  and  that  it  aGts 
almofl  entirely  in  the  ftomach. 

Formerly  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  Volatile  Alkali  differed 
according  to  the  fubftances  from  which  it  was  procured; 
but  now  v/e  know,  that,  if  equally  pure,  it  is  always  one  and 
the  fame.  Got  from  Sal  Ammoniac,  it  is  pure  ;  as  procured 
from  animal  iubftances,  it  is  contaminated  with  empyreu- 
matic  oil,  and  perhaps  that  oil  contributes  to  its  virtues  ; 
but  furely  the  difference  cajjnot  be  great ;  and  if  we  want  to 
join  fuch  an  Antifpafmodic  along  with  it,  we  ftiould  chufe 
one  whofe  dofe  and  cfFc<£ts  we  can  better  afcertain,  e.  g.  the 
Oleum  animale.  But  there  is  another  more  confiderable  dif- 
ference viz.  as  it  is  employed  in  its  cauftic,  or  mild  ftate. 
Certainly,  as  an  application  to  the  noftrils,  the  former  is 
preferable,  and  the  French  practice  with  Eau  de  Luce^  con- 
firmed, indeed,  by  our  own  experience,  fhews  the  ufefulnefs 
of  that  impregnation.  It  afts  without  inconvenience,  and 
more  fuddenly,  which  is  a  great  matter  ;  and  indeed  I  make 
no  doubt,  but  that  in  almoft  all  cafes  it  would  be  preferable, 
could  we  defend  from  its  acrimony  the  mouth  and  fauces. 

FULIGO,  SOOT. 

I  have  fet  down  this  among  the  Vegetables,  although  I 
believe  there  is  little  difference  between  the  vegetable  and 
foifile  Soots.  An  arfenical  matter,  however,  may  accom- 
pany frequently  the  foffile  Soor,  volatilized  with  the  pyrites, 
contained  in  folfile  inflammables,  and  therefore  a  proper 
caution  is  neceffary  when  we  ufe  it  as  a  medicine.  Soot  is  a 
very  heterogeneous  fubftance,  containing,  befides  Sal  Ammo- 
niac, a  quantity  of  naked  Volatile  Alkali,  enveloped  more  or 
Icfs  in  an  empyreumatic  oil.  The  Volatile  Alkali  is  very  apt  to 
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fly  off,  and  hence  we  fhould  ufe  the  Soot  as  frefti  as  pofltblc. 
Even  as  the  Volatile  Alkali  and  Oil  ftand  in  Soor,  they  are 
certainly  antifpqlmodic ;  and  I  have  known  obftinate  hcad- 
achs  cured  by  the  ufe  of  Soot,  in  the  dofe  of  5's.  continued 
for  feme  days ;  but  then  in  other  cafes  it  failed  in  the  fame 
difeafe. 

As  Fuligo  even  fails  in  fubftance,  much  more  will  it  do 
fo  in  the  weak  impregnation  obtained  by  tincture.  The 
j^Jfa  fcetida  joijiedtp  it  may  be  of  feme  advantage,  but  that 
can  be  very  little,  The  London  College  gives  us  a  linttuie 
of  Jljfa  fcetida'wah  Soot,  which  may  be  ufcful,  as  the  mem- 
flruum  employed  extracts  the  E)(Tential  Oil,  on  which  its 
virtues  depend;  but  even  there  the  dole  is  limited  by  the 
menftruum. 

We  have  novv  finifhcd  particular  antifpafmodic?,  and 
have  according  to  our  culTom,  fubjoined  fome  general  titles; 
Jiflringents ,  Emollients y  Demulcerits,  Sfimulants,  Sedativ.Ji. 

Jflringents  are  antifpafmodic,  by  taking  off  the  laxity  on 
which  mobility  depends.  All  our  Antifpafmodics  are  only 
effectual  in  the  time  of  the  fit.  It  is  Aftringents  which  we 
muff  ufe  to  obviate  the  return  of  Spafm,  and  when  Spafm 
occurs,  Antifpafmodics.  To  obviate  Spafm  we  ufe  Iron, 
Lead,  Copper,  and  Peruvian  Bark.  Spafm  may  fometimes 
be  owing  to  an  over  diftenfion,  as  well  as  laxity,  and  hence 
Emollients,  by  relaxing  the  fimple  folids,  may  take  off  the 
continuance  of  the  fpafm.  A  very  frequent  caufe  o'f  Spafm 
is  Acrimony.  Demulcents,  by  obtund.ing  this,  will  take  oBf 
the  fpafm,  by  leffening  or  removing  the  caufe.  It  is  a 
doubt  whether  all  our  Antifpafmodics  are  not  ftimulant  or 
fedative.  Very  frequently  at  leall  we  can  refer  them  to  one 
of  thefe  head?. 

"V^^e  have  now  ftnifhed  the  confideration  of  Medicines 
which  slQ.  on  the  folids.  Thefe,  as  mod  important,  we 
have  confidered  firft ;  for  the  Medicines  which  att  upon  the 
Fluids,  do  fo  commonly  in  confequence  of  atting  on  the 
Solids.  I  do  not  fay  this  is  the  conftant,  but  CL-rta'nly  it  is 
the  general  cafe,  and  every  day  we  fee  Vv'riters,  as  well  as 
Praftitioners,  inclining  to  the  pathology  of  the  folids. 

The  medicines,  which  acton  the  fluids ;  are  divided  into 
tbofe,  I.  Which  a6t  on  the  circulating  fluids ;  2.  Into  the 
evacuants,  or  ihofe  which  aft  on  the  excretions.  The  Jlte- 
rantia,  or  thofe  medicines  which  aft  on  the  fluids  ftill  re- 
maining in  the  fyftem,  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds;  iff, 
into  fuch  as  affe6t  their  confiftence  or  cohefion  ;  2dly,  into 
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fuch  as  afFeft  the  mixture  of  our  fluids.  To  the  firft  head 
htlon^  the  At temianti a  and  Infpijfantia to  the  fecond  head 
the  Dtmulcenlia,  Antacida,  Antalkaiina^zr\A  Ant'feptica.  Be- 
fore we  enter  into  the  confidcration  of  thefe,  we  fhall  en- 
deavour to  fay  fomething  on  the  nature  of  Animal  Fluids  in 
general,  whether  with  regard  to  their  chemical  confideratipn, 
or  wiih  regard  to  Materia  Jl/hdica. 

On  the  N  A  T  U  R  E  of  ANIMAL  FLUIDS. 

This  I  confider  as  the  moft  difficult  part  of  the  tafk  in 
which  I  have  been  engaged.    Moft  of  what  has  been  faid 
or  wrote  upon'  this  fubje8:  is  very  imperfe£t.    There  was  no 
book  in  which  I  expe£ted  nnore  than  the  fecond  volume  of 
Hallcr's  Phyfiology  j  but  as  a  pompilation,  I  find  it  only  col- 
lected from  thpie,  whofe  views  are  not  opened  on  the  fub- 
je6f,  and  ftill  leaving  us  as  uncertain  as  before,    i  eihaps 
more  is  contained  in  that  book  than  any  where  elfe ;  but 
there  is  fcarcely  a  page  in  which  I  cannot  fee  faults,  in 
which  I  cannot  point  out  errors.    There  are  two  other 
authors  from  whom  materials  maybe  drawn  ;  Gaubius,  in 
his  Pathology,  and  Scnac,  in  his  treatife  Du  Ccenr.  Even 
in  thefe,  however,  the  materials  are  involved  in  obfcurity,  or 
error.    Forrnerly  I  intended  to  have  taken  Gaubius,  for  a 
text,  but  I  found  I  fhould  be  fp  often  engaged  in  criticifm, 
that  it  would  have  been  very  difagreeable  to  thofe  who  are 
engaged  in  the;  beginning  of  ftudy.    I  do  not  pretend  to 
corre6l  the  errors  of  thefe  writers,  but  only  to  point  out  what 
I  think  is  fully  eftabliihed  ori  the  fubject.    A. I  the  fluids  in 
animal  bodies  muft  be,  if  not  formally,  yet  materially  pre- 
fent  in  the  common  mafs  of  blood.    In  confidering  this, 
then,  we  confidtr  the  foundation  of  all  the  reft. 

In  the  common  mafs  of  blopd  three  different  portions  may 
be  difcerned.    Firft,  the  coagulable  lymph ;  fecondly,  the 
red  g'obules;  thirdly,  the  ferofity.    Thefe  three  portions 
are  conftantly  obfervable  in  the  blood  of  animals.  There 
are,  indeed,  a  fet  of  animals  called  the  Exfungnia,  but  I  find 
that  there  are  very  few  of  thefe,  even  thofe  of  the  infeft  tribe, 
but  what  contain  more  or  lefs  of  the  above-mentioned  por- 
tions.   Although  thefe  be  the  proper  conftituent  parts  of 
animal  blood,  yet  it  muft  be  allowed    there  are  feveral 
others  occafionaliy  prefent,  as,  ^^.  g.  a  quantity  of  unafTimi- 
lated  chyle,  and,  though  not  io  conftantly,  a  quantity  of  re- 
abforbcd  fecreted  liquors,  either  of  thofe  intended  to  be 
thrown  out  of  the  body,  or  of  thofe  fecreted  into  particular 
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cavities,  for  particular  purpofes.  Befides  thefe,  there  may 
be,  on  various  occafions,  a  number  of  extraneous  ma  ters, 
cot  capable  of  being  converted  into  animal  fluids,  taken  in 
with  our  aliment,  or  given  in  the  way  of  meclicine,  i^c. 
which  are  conveyed  out  of  the  fyftcm,  as  foon  as  the  laws  of 
the  ceconomy  admit.  Thefe  we  (hall  talk  of  afterwards. 
At  prefcnt  we  proceed  to  confider  thofe  principal  portions 
we  have  mentioned  ;  and  firfl:, 

COAGULABLE  LYMPH. 

:  This  was  firfl:  taken  notice  of  by  Malpighi,  under  the 
title  of  the  Pars  Jibrofa  fanguinu^  and  is  what  Davies  and 
others  call  the  Gluten.  I  keep  to  the  term  impofed  by  Se- 
nac,  before  whofe  writings  it  had  not  been  taken  notice  of 
as  a  conftant  confl:ituent  part  of  the  blood.  That  it  is 
always  prefent,  is  ftiewn  by  eafy  experiments,  by  wafliing 
the  crajf amentum,  by  agitating  the  blood  drawn  from  veins 
or  arteries  in  a  clofe  veffel,  and  pouring  off^  the  other  parts 
from  it,  and  by  coagulating  the  ferum.  It  is  alfo  found 
both  in  the  difeafed  and  healthy,  appearing  in  the  form  of 
what  is  called  inflammjjtory  cruft. 

From  examining  it,  in  confequence  of  the  experiments 
abovementioned,  it  appears  to  be  that  portion  of  the  blood 
moll:  difpofed  to  concrete  upon  fl:agnation,  or  cooling  of  the 
whole;  and,  therefore,  the  foundation  of  the  concretion  in 
extravafated  blood.    From  concreting  along  with  the  co- 
louring parts,  it  has  commonly  efcaped  the  notice  of  Phyfi- 
cians.    When  fieed  of  this  colouring,  part,  it  appears  more 
or  lefs  white,  perfectly  mild  and  bland,  refembling  in  fenfi- 
ble  qualities,  and  chemical  principles,  the  albumen  ovi  of 
oviparous  animals;  whence  I  conclude  them  to  be  entirely 
the  fame  fubftances,  only  that  the  coagiilable  lymph  can 
never  be  got  fo  accurately  feparated,  as  the  albumen  ovi.  As 
that  ferves  for  the  nourifhment  of  the  chick,  lo  the  coagu- 
lable  lymph  is  the  nutritious  part  of  animal  fluid,  that  into 
which  our  aliment  is  converted,  and  that  in  confequence  of 
whofe  changes  tlie  folid  parts  of  the  body  are  formed. 
This  is  confirmed  when  we  compare  it  with  animal  folids, 
which,  upon  chemical  trials,  and  other  appearances,  are 
evidently  one  and  the  fame  kind  of  matter.    The  coagula- 
ble  lymph  is  chiefly  afted  upon,  or  undergoes  changes,  in 
confequence  of  heat,  cold,  or  putrefaftion.    It  is  not  to  be 
changed  by  any  fubfl:ances  which  can  be  taken  into  the 
vefTels  of  animals  confifl:cnt  with  life.    It  is,  indeed,  aff^eded 
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by  concentrated  acids,  cauftic  alkali,  and  neutrals,  but  never 
with  thefe  when  taken  in  by  the  mouih,  and  when  injeded 
into  the  vefTels  they  produce  death. 

2.  RED  GLOBULES. 

By  fornier  Phyfiologifts  thefc  were  confidered  as  a  very 
great  proportion  of  our  fluids ;  but  are  now  found,  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  whole,  to  tome  in  but  for  a  very  fmall 
(hare.  In  other  refpedls  they  are  not  near  fo  much  the  ob- 
je6l  of  our  attention  as  formerly  ;  for  the  Lewenhoeckian 
doftrine  is  now  entirely  exploded,  which  no  obfervation, 
even  with  the  mifcrofcope,  has  confirmed,  and  which  every 
later  obfervation  contradifls.  Every  experiment  proves  them 
to  be  a  diftinft  part  of  the  blood. 

The  chief  property  of  red  globules  is,  that  they  refufe 
mixture,  and  are  only  diffufed  in  the  other  parts.  With  the 
ferofity  they  even  admit  not  of  diflfufion;  and  though  joined 
to  the  coagulable  lymph,  yet  is  there  no  intimate  union,  and 
the  two  portions  can  be  eafily  feparated  without  decompo- 
fition.  It  is  on  account  of  this  want  of  mifcibility,  that 
they  appear  in  a  globular  form,  in  the  fame  manner  as  oil  in 
water,  or,  if  the  oil  be  in  greater  proportion,  water  in  oil. 
We  never  can  fee  the  ultimate  particles  of  bodies;  and  whenr. 
ever  we  fee  a  globulai; appearance  in  mixed  bodies,  we  mufl 
conclude  it  is  only  in  confequence  of  difFufion.  Gaubius 
fuppofes  the  red  globules  of  an  oily  nature  ;  but  their  more 
ready  diffufibility,  with  water,  preferable  to  the  ferum  or 
coagulable  lymph,  contradi6ts  this  opinion.  Neither,  indeed, 
will  they  unite  with  oils,  which  holds  true  with  no  other 
oily  body  I  know.  It  has  been  faid  they  are  inflammable, 
and  give.out  much  oil  in  diftillation  ;  but  againft  this  it  may 
reafonably  be  alleged,  that  thofe  who  made  the  experiment 
were  not  fufficiently  accurate  in  feparating  them  from  the 
other  parts.  Thus  we  have  faid  what  .the  red  globules  are 
not,  I  wifli  we  could  fay  what  they  are.  We  have  called 
them  globular,  but  Haller  and  Senac  difpute  about  this,  the 
one  calling  them  globular,  the  other  lenticular.  Another 
queflion  has  arifen,  viz.  Whether  every  fMigle  globule  is  of 
a  red  colour;  or  whether  they  only  attain  that  when  placed 
in  a  quantity  above  each  other,  in  the  fame  manner  as  hap- 
pens in  tinged  glafs,  which,  if  divided  into  ten  films,  be- 
comes tranfparent  and  colourlefs ;  but  if  thefe  tranfparent 
colourlefs  films  be  laid  above  each  other,  the  fame  colour  as 
formerly  again  appears.    Haller  fays,  that  the  globules  have 
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fingly  their  red  colour;  Senac  ihe  contrary.  We  may  allow 
toSenac,  that  if  thefingle  gloiibiiles  are  red,  ihey  are  but  faintly 
lb,  and  that  it  depends  chiefly  on  the  admixture  of  the  wholes 
and  that  the  deepnefs  or  brightnefs  of  the  red  depends  on  the 
diffufion  or  concentration  of  the  red  globules.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  of  their  feparate  red  colour ;  for  in  veiy  fmall  pro- 
portion they  give  colour  to  a  large  quantity  of  water.  The 
nature  of  this  part  of  our  blood  depends  fo  much  on  micro- 
fcopial  obfervations,  and  thele  are  fo  liable  to  error,  that  we 
cannot  depend  upon  one  particular  which  has  been  faid  con- 
cerning it.  It  is  faid  that  the  red  globules  remain  not  only  of 
the  fame  fize,  in  the  fame  animal  at  different  times,  but  in 
all  different  animals  at  all  times.  If  ihia  were  true,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  account  foi  •,  but  I  imagine  the  facl  is  not 
accurately  eftablifhed.  Whether  thecolour  of  the  redglobulcs 
is  heightened  or  leffened  by  particular  circumftances,  and 
■what  is  the  reafon  of  thefe  changes,  is  a  great  deftderatum  \ 
but  not  determined.  That  they  are  changed  by  putrefaction, 
may  be  allowed  ;  but  that  ever  their  ultimate  particles  are 
changed,  require  confirmation,  or  that  any  medicines  exift 
•which  have  the  power  of  altering  their  colour  or  form.  In 
Ihort,  how  the  red  globules  are  produced,  to  what  purpofe 
they  ferve,  in  what  proportion  they  exift,  and  by  what  pow- 
ers they  are  altered,  feems  altogether  unknown. 

3.  S  E  R  O  S  I  T  Y. 

Allowed  to  cool,  the  blood  fpontaneoufly  feparates  into 
Crajf amentum  and-  Serum.  Thefe  are  commonly  thought 
homogeneous,  but  it  is  found  the  Crajfamentum  is  compound- 
ed of  the  two  laft  parts  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  the 
Serum  of  the  Lympha  coaguUbilis,  and  the  portion  which  by 
Senac  has  been  properly  called  Serofuy,  or  that  watery  part 
which  runs  out  of  the  pores  of  the  cut  Serum  when  coagulated. 
It  is  obferved,  that  when  warm,  the  Serum  (hews  both  a  tafte 
and  odour,  which  experiment  finds  to  be  owing  to  the  fc-ro- 
lity,  which  confifts  of  pure  water  with  faline  matters  dif- 
folved,  and  probably  a  portion  of  an  oily  matter  ad"hcring, 
and  which  is  fouiTd  to  poffcfs  the  tafte  and  odour  mentioned, 
more  or  lefs  ftrongly,  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  accurately 
feparated  from  the  coagulabie  lymph.  The  Serofity,  then, 
is  to  be  confidered  as  a  feparate  part  of  the  blood,  and  from 
many  circumftancis  it^appcars  akin  to  the  urine  in  the  kid- 
neys, and  to  be  properly  the  excrementitious  part  of  the 
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blood.  As  putrefaftion  venders  volatile,  faline  and  oily- 
matters,  it  is  no  wonder  how  they  come  to  exift  in  the  ferc- 
fity.  It  is  thefe  which  probably  fly  off  in  the  halitus  fangui- 
n/V,  which  is  not,  as  fome  have  imagined,  a  diftind  part,  but 
found  by  experiment  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  Sero- 
fity.  Whether  a  peculiar  matter  flies  off  along  with  the  Se- 
rofity,  is  not  lb  eafy  to  decide.  Experiments  fliew,  that  air 
is  contained  in  the  blood,  but  whether  this  be  common  or 
fixed  air,  is  not  determined.  Shut  up  accurately  in  clofe 
vefiels,  the  blood  remains  rcmaikably  fluid  for  a  long  time. 
Air  is,  in  fome  meafure,  the  foundation  of  fluidity  in  water, 
and  on  both  thefe  accounts  may  perhaps  be  fuppofed  the 
foundation  of  fluidity  in  our  blood.  The  only  author  from 
whom  you  will,  perhaps,  gain  any  knowledge  on  the  Serofity 
of  the  Blood,  is  Mr.  Senac. 

With  regard  to  the  union  of  the  Serofity  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  blood.    It  pretty  maniftllly  does  not  unite  with 
the  red  globules.    I  laid  that  the  red  globules  were  wa(hed 
out  with  the  ferum,  but  then  they  very  foon  precipitate  to  the 
bottom.    How  far  the  Serofity  unites  with  the  coagulable 
lymph,  is  not  fo  certain.    It  is  plain  that  a  portion  of  the 
coagulable  lymph  fpontancoufly  feparates  from  the  Serofity, 
to  form  the  crajfamenttiniy  but  then  another  part  goes  along 
with  the  Serofuy  •,  but  I  imagine  there  is  never  between  them 
a  pcrfecEl  union.    The  Serofity  is  always  acrid,  and  whatever 
fubftance,  therefore,  it  is  mixed  with,  it  muft  communicate 
that  acrimony  to;  but  the  coagulable  lymph,  feparated  from 
the  Serofity,  retains  no  fuch  property.    Again  .when  we  coa- 
gulate the  Serum,  we  find  the  Serofity  run  out  from  the  pores 
of  the  coagulable  lymph,  which  fhews  that  it  was  only  en- 
tangled in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fluid  volatile  alkali  coagu- 
lates with  fpirit  of  wine.    From  this  view  we  would  be  led  to 
imagine,  that  the  three  parts  of  the  blood  are  never  joined  by 
proper  mixture,  but  only  kept  in  union  by  motion  and  agitati- 
on. If  this  be  confirmed  by  ufeful  purpofes  deduced,  as  thence 
accruing  to  the  animal  oeconomy,  it  will  appear  more  cer- 
tain.   The  Serofity  feems  defigned  to  take  off  the  putrid 
parh  of  the  blood,  and  to  furnifli  the  excrementitious  fecre- 
tions.    If  a  proper  mixture  ffiould  take  place,  it  would  take 
off  the  nutritious  coagulable  lymph  along  with  it,  which  we 
could  not  conceive  to  be  feparated  by  the  fecretory  organs. 
Again,  the  Serofity  feems  to  hold  any  occafional  matters 
which  may  exift  in  the  blood,  and  which,  by  this  means,  are 
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foon  carried  off  by  the  fecretions,  but  otherwife  would  alter 
the  nature  of  the  animal  fluids.  This  fhews  ihar  matters  in- 
troduced into  the  mafs  of  blood,  can  have  little  efFc6t  in  alter, 
ingit,  but  may  be,  as  they  ^.iSlually  are,  foon  difcovered  in 
the  fecretion. 

There  is  a  portion  of  matter  pretty  confliantly  prefent  in 
the  blood,  viz,  the  oil  which  muft  have  been  fecretcd  Ircm 
the  common  mafs  into  ihe  cellular  texture  and  leabfoibed. 
How  this"  exifts  in  the  blood  is  not  determined;  whether 
united  with  all  the  other  parts  of  the  blood  bcforemention- 
ed,  and  feparated  by  the  fecretory  organ  ;  whether  for- 
mally as  well  as  materially  prefent  ;  pr  whether  joined  with 
the  ferofity.  It  is  this  laft  opinion  1  am  apt  to  favour,  for 
we  find  often  the  oil  formally  prefent  In  the  urine  we  find, 
that  in  a  due  quantity  the  oil  will  a6i:  as  a  demulcent,  and 
■will  take  ofF,  e.  g.  the  acrimony  of  the  mucus  in  the  bron- 
ehisB,  whence  we  would  be  led  to  conclude,  that  it  is  de- 
ligned  by  nature  to  obviate  the  acrimony  of  the  ferofity. 
Wherever  there  is  a  tendency  to  putrefaftion,  there  the  a- 
erimony  of  the  ferofity  is  encreafed,  and  there  confequently 
would  be  more  occafion  for  the  oil  as  a  demulcent.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  in  ninety-nine  Fevers  of  an  hundred 
there  is  an  emaciation  and  an  abforption  of  the  oil  in  the 
cellular  membrane. 

May  we  then  conclude,  that  thofe  we  have  mentioned  are 
the  only  conftituent  parts  of  the  blood,  or  are  there  ftilf 
others?  It  has  been  fuppofed  byHaller,  Gaiibius,  and  Se- 
nac,  that  there  is  a  mucoirs  matter  fimilar  to  the  vegetiible 
mucus;  and  the  latter  alfo  fuppofes  what  he  calls  z  gelati- 
nous matter.  It  will  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  their  argu- 
ments. We  are  daily  taking  in  a  quantity  of  vegetable  ali- 
ment, which  furnifhes  a  vegetable  mucus,  which  may  pals 
through  the  prima  via  Unchanged,  and  exift  in  the  mafs  of 
blood.  Indeed  this  feems  to  be  the  cafe  ;  but  then  this  mu- 
cus floats  in  the  ferofity  without  furnifliing  any  nutritious 
fluid,  and  fo  is  thrown  out  of  the  body.  By  thefe  Gentle- 
men it  has  been  faid  to  furnifh  the  mucous  fecretions.  If 
you  look  into  Dr.  Fordyce's  ^Thcfis  de  Catarrho,  you  will 
find  the  fecreted  mucus  has  a  great  refemblance  to  the  coagu- 
lable  lymph,  from  fome  experiments,  which  indeed  were 
made  with  a  view  to  this  very  queftion ;  a  portion  only  of  the 
ferofity  being  mixed  along  with  it ;  and  indee  d  every  view  of 
this  fubje£i:  (eems  to  confirm  what  is  {hewn  by  theie  experi- 
ments.   As  a  foundation,  indeed,  for  his  opinion,  Senac 
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alleged,  that  the  mucus  is  prefcnt  in  the  mafs  with  the  fame 
qualities  as  fecreted.  He  took  a  ftomach,  and  emulged  from 
it  a  confideiable  quantity  of  mucus,  more,  he  fays,  than 
could  be  contained  in  the  follicles,  and  which,  therefore,  he 
concludes  muft  have  been  drawn  diredly  -from  the  blood. 
But  who  determined  for  Senac  the  capacity  of  the  follicles  of 
the  ftomach,  or  (hewed  him,  that  though  that  was  not  great, 
it  might  not  be  compenfated  by  their  number  ?  Again,  in  any 
irritation  applied  to  the  excretories,  the  mucus  runs  out  in  a 
fluid,  and  it  is  only  iti  confequence  of  ftagnation,  that  it  at- 
tains its  vifcid  confiftence.  Hence,  then,  we  are  led  to 
think,  that  any  mucus  Senac  obtained  from  a  dead  animal, 
was  only  in  confequence  of  its  having  ftagnated  in  the  folli- 
cles of  the  ftomach.  Befides,  Senac  always  fuppofes  the 
mucous  matter  to  exlft  formerly  in  the  mafs  of  blood, 
whereas  it  is  much  more  probable  that  it  is  changed  in  the 
fecretory  organs.  ;  • 

As  to  the  gelatinous  matter,  it  may  be  more  ftiortly  difcuf-> 
fed.  Senac  only  infers  the  prefence  of  this  matter,  from  the 
nature  of  animal  folids,  which  are  made  up  of  the  fluids,  and 
are  relolved  into  a  jelly  different  from  the  coagulable  lymph, 
which  jelly  he  concludes  thence  muft  exift  in  the  blood. 
But  we  never  can  perfedly  extraO:  animal  folids ;  nay, 
as  in  the  caie  of  vegetables,  there  is  always  a  fucceflive  fo- 
iution  and  decompohtior,  as  will  appear  fufficiently  evident 
from  the  experiments  of  the  Bologna  Society,  and  of  Geof- 
-froy  ;  fo  that  ftill  we  may  admit  that  animal  iolids  are  com- 
pofed' of  the  coagulable  lymph,  although  by  reafon  of  the 
decompofuion  which  enfues,  we  cannot  extraft  it. 

Having  thus  afcertained  the  confiituent  parts  of  our  blood, 
it  would  be  of  advantage  to  determine  the  proportion.  This, 
however,  cannot  well  be  done.  Although  only  diff'ufed  or 
entangled,  it  is  very  diflScult  to  disjoin  the  parts  of  the  blood, 
the  ferufity  entangling  and  being  entangled  in  the  coagulable 
lymph,  and  that  again  concreting  with  the  red  globules ; 
and  although  thefe  parts  may  be  feparated,  yet  never  can  the 
reparation  be  made  with  that  accuracy  fufficient  fo  determine 
the  pioportion.  Haller,  when  he  examines  the  quantity  of 
cruor,  has  no  notion  of  its  entangling  the  ferofity;  and,  in 
fhort,  all  the  experiments  which  have  been!  made  before  it 
was  known  of  what  pa^ts  the  proportion  was  to  be  afligned, 
muft  go  for  nothing.  En  gras,  the  red  globules  feem  to  be 
in  fmalleft  proportion,  and  the  ferofity  in  greater  than  the 
coagulable  lymph. 

2;  Here 
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Here  then,  we  muft  confider  the  changes  the  blood  is  apt 
to  undergo,  by  fpontaneous  or  artificial  reparation.  No- 
thing is  more  common  than  io  judge  of  difeales  by  the  ap- 
pearance and  feparaiion  of  the  'ilcod;  but  when  we  confider 
the  variety  of  circumilances  which  influence  this  feparatTon, 
the  fize  of  the  orifice,  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  flows, 
the  ftiape  and  capacity  of  the  veirel  which  receives  it,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  at  the  time,  the  air  in  which  the  blood 
Is  allowed  to  flagnate,  k^c.  we  mull  eafily  fee  that  our  judg- 
ment mufl  be  very  fallacious,  when  which  of  thefe  different 
caufes  afFefts  the  feparation  at  the  time,  is  fo  difficult  to  af- 
certain.    Brown  Langrifh  has  made  many  experiments  to 
determine  the  judgment  to  be  formed  of  difeafesfrom  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  blood;  but  as  he  could  not,  and  certainly  did 
not,  beware  of  the  caufes,  which  varied  the  blood's  appear- 
ance, I  maintain  his  experiments  mufl  go  for  nothing.  May 
we  not  alfo  fuppofe,  that  the  blood  in  the  vefTels  is  afFefted 
with  very  fmall  changes,  while  the  real  nature  and  condition 
of  the  fluids  is  not  altered  ?  Senac  gives  us  an  inftance  of 
blood  flowing  ropy  from  the  vein,  without  its  appearing 
that  the  patient  laboured  under  any  difeafe.  *  Again,  a  liga- 
ture kept  on  a  veflel  for  fome  time,  will  produce  that  inflam- 
matory cruft,  which  has  always  been  confidered  as  a  morbid 
ftate  of  the  blood,   I  had  a  patient  affefted  with  an  Epilepfy, 
.who  had  been  accuftomed  to  have  blood  drawn  before  the 
fitj  at  which  time  it  appeared  of  the  natural  condition,  but 
in  an  hour  after,  in  the  time  of  the  fit,  the  blood  drawn  con- 
creted without  any  fpontaneous  reparation.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  will  appear,  that  our  judgment,  with  regard  to  the  ftate  of 
the  fluids,  is  at  prefent  upon  a  very  uncertain  footing. 

I  have  faid,  the  Serofity  is  a  watery  fluid,  and  therefore  not 
apt  to  concrete,  efpecially  on  account  of  the  faline  matters 
diflblved  in  it.  The  red  globules  fhew  no  concreting  dif- 
pofition,  and  it  is  therefore  onlv  the  coagulable  lymph, 
which,  in  its  own  nature,  is  ready  to  concrete.  It  will  be 
therefore  next  curious  to  enquire,  what  are  the  means  in  the 
living  body  which,  prevent  this  concretion,  and  allow  its 
paflage  through  the  minuteft  veffels.  i.  From  the  view  of 
the  proportion,  we  may  perceive  that  the  diffufion  of  the 
more  fluid  parts  will  prevent  the  concretion  of  the  reft, 
a.  Whatever  preferves  the  mixture,  preferves  the  fluidity. 
This  prefervation  will  then  depend  on  agitation,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  veffels.  How  much  thefe  takes  place,  appears 
from  experiments  out  of  the  body.    If  blood  is  kept  in  con- 

ftant 
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ftant  agitation,  even  below  the  animal  heat,  the  fluidity  will 
be  preferved.  3.  We  mufl:  take  in,  as  a  preventer  of  concre- 
tion, the  degree  of  heat  in  animal  bodies,  which,  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  motion,  and  clofe  veffels,  always  takes  place  ia 
the  animal  oeconomy.  Here  we  would  be  apt  to  reft  in  ex- 
plaining tlie  fluidity  in  the  mafs  of  blood,  but  1  am  forry  to  fay 
it,  ftill  upon  imperfeft  foundation.  If  we  agitate  vehemently 
blood  in  clofe  veffels,  the  coagulable  lymph  is  feparated,  and 
the  other  parts  may  be  poured  out  from  it.  This  coagulation 
even  takes  place  in  animal  bodies,  even  when  life  and  the  na- 
tural heat  'fubfifts.  We  conftantly  find  it  in  aneurifmal 
facs,  and  often  taking  place  in  the  heart,  under  the  name 
of  polypus.  However,  I  am  apt  to  think  thefe  polypi  do  not 
fo  often  take  place  in  living  healthy  bodies  as  is  imagined, 
but  are  formed  in  the  agonies  of  death,  or  immediately  after 
it.  Still,  however,  there  are  inftances  of  their  continuing  for 
a  length  of  time;  /.  e.  inftances  where  all  the  circumftances 
we  mentioned  as  preferving  the  fluidity  take  place,  and  yet  a 
concretion  obtains.  This  is  very  difficult  to  explain.  Per- 
haps this  may  illuftrate  it.  It  is  a  curious  faft  in  chemiftry, 
that  when  two  bodies  are  joined  By  folution,  or  diff^ufion, 
more  particularly  by  the  firft,  as  in  a  faturated  folution  of  fait, 
the  cryftallization  will  not  take  place,  except  where  there  is 
a  contaft  with  fome  third  body,  viz.  the  air,  body,  bottom, 
or  fides  of  the  veffel.  Thus  we  fee  that  if  a  dry  body  is  put 
into  the  blood,  a  confiderable  concretion  will  be  formed  upon 
it,  as  in  the  whifking  of  the  blood  with  rods.  Hence  we  are 
furnifhed,  bdides  ligatures,  with  another  means  of  flopping 
haemorrhage,  and  it  is  by  furnifhing  an  opportunity  to  this 
concretion,  that  charpie  adts,  and  probably  agaric,  whofe 
fine  fibrous  textdre  gives  an  occafion  to  the  feparation  ;  for 
which  reafon,  I  imagine  the  fcrapings  of  a  hat  would  anfwer 
the  fame  purpofe.  This  fame  faft  bears  a  curious  application, 
and  feems  probably  to  be  the  reafo^?  of  the  feparation  of  faline 
matters  and  air  from  water,  upon  filtration  through  fand. 

But  to  proceed  ;  this  concretion  does  not  take  place  in  our 
veffels  becaufe  there  is  never  a  dry  body  in  contafil:  with  them, 
a  thin  fluid,  oozing  out  from  their  fide,  continually  moiften- 
ing  them,  of  the  fame  nature  perhaps  as  the  ferofity,  and 
repelling  the  particles  of  the  blood.  But  why  does  not  the 
coagulable  lymph  concrete  to  the  fides  of  veffels  applied  to 
receive  tlie  blood  ?  Becaufe,  probably,  the  heat  preferves 
the  fluidity  for  a  little,  and  the  ferofity  gets  itfelf  interpofed  ; 
but  wherever  there  is  a  dry  contact  the  concretion  takes 
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place.  This  drinefs  happens  in  the  veiTels,  as  in  the  cafe 
Inflammation,  and  probably  alio  in  ancurilmal  facs ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  I  imagine,  where  polypi  are  found  ihcy  arc 
owing  to  a  previous  Inflammation.  All  this,  however,  is 
not  fufficient.  Other  concretions  take  place,  and  I  fufpeft, 
that  a  violent  agitation,  produced  in  a  particular  portion  of 
the  blood,  may  produce  them.  Hence,  then,  concretion  \h 
not  a  confequence  of  the  ordinary  circulation,  becaufe  there 
the  powers  are  fo  direfted  as  to  prcferve  the  proper  mixture 
and  proper  fluidity  ;  whereas,  in  the  agitation  of  a  particu- 
lar part  of  the  blood,  I  conceive  the  ferum  taking  bold  of 
the  red  globules,  and  allowing  the  lymph  to  concrete.  But 
even  in  the  progrefTive  motion,  it  is  pofTible  the  agitation 
may  go  fo  far  as  to  give  occafion  to  the  concretion  of  the 
faid  lymphatic  part.  In  a  healthy  perfon,  this  does  not  take 
place,  and  tlie  coagulable  lymph  does  not  feparate  from  the 
red  globules,  but  when  violently  agitated  by  .inflammation 
thi  lymph  gets  up  to  the  furface  and  concretes  by  itfelf. 
This  inflammatory  crufl:  is  no  new  matter  generated  by  the 
inflammation,  as  fome  have  imagined,  nor  is  it  then  prefent 
in  greater  quantity.  No  experiments  have  been  adduced  to 
confirm  thcfe  opinions.  I  have  faid,  that  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  aflign  the  proportions  of  our  blood,  and  therefore 
this  queftion  ought  properly  to  remain  in  doubt,  as  belong- 
ing to  that  head.  In  fpite  of  this,  I  believe  we  may  take 
upon  us  to  determine;  for  when  this  inflammatory  cruft  is 
feen,  the  crajfumentum  is  in  lefs  quantity  and  not  lo  firm. 
Neither,  indeed,  can  we  conceive  in  what  manner  fuch  new 
matter  can  be  generated.  If  a  ligature  produce  the  fame 
appearance,  we  cannot  imagine  it  arifes  from  any  change  of 
aliment.  As  the  ferofity  is  furnifl^ed  by  the  coaguUble 
lymph,  and  as  we  know  fo  little  of  the  red  globules,  we 
cannot  fuppofe,  or  at  leaft  explain  any  change  in  the  latter 
part,  which  fhould  convert  it  into  coagulable  lymph,  or  in 
order  to  the  fame  purpofe,  any  retrograde  change  in  the  feio- 
fity.  It  may  here  be  alked,  whether  or  not  this  cruft  is  en- 
creafed  in  denfity  ?  This  I  would  deny  ;  for  in  its  fponta- 
neous  reparation  it  never  appears  of  greater  denfity,  tlian 
when  procured  in  the  ordinary  way.  Nay,  the  force  of  co'^ 
hefion  in  the  particles  of  the  coagulable  lymph  feems  rather 
diminifhed,  which  gave  occafion  to  the  feparation.  In  pu- 
trid Fevers,  and  fcoibutic  cafes,  this  cruft  is  very  frequent, 
and  there,  as  in  other  cafes,  depends  on  fome  change  of  the 
lymph,  which  caufes  an  eafy  feparation.    The  appearance 
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of  this  crufl:  is  commonly,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  fign  of 
j^Mcnflammation;  but  it  is  by  no  means  an  univerfal  one  •  for 
^■Arn  healthy  perfons  it  will  remain  for  a  length  of  time^  as 
~ g.  in  the  cafe  of  child-bearing  women.    In  Fevers,  where 
[i-here  is  no  topical  inflammation,  the  crufl  has  commonly 
ween  fuppofed  an  indication  of  inflammatory  diathefis,  and  of 
Dlbod  letting.    I  would  allow  this,  in  fo  far  as  we  allowed 
Ihe  inflammatory  crufl  as  a  fign  of  inflammation.  Former- 
Wy  I  ufed  to  employ  this  appearance  as  a  mark,  whether  a 
Fever  was  nervous  or  inflammatory ;  and,  indeed,  it  often 
lunfwers;  but  now  I  find  that  it  is  not  a  conflant  mark,  and 
phat  the  Fevers,  in  which  it  appears,  would  often  be  the 
worfe,  for  having  the  evacuation  pufhed,  and  were  of  the 
wervous  or  putrid  kind. 
J       Having  now  fpoken  of  th.e  confiftence  of  our  fluids  in 
^    wealth,  we  proceed  to  confider  their  morbid  variations,  with 
regard  to  the  two  heads  marked  out  in  the  Catalogue,  of 
Httenuants  and  hfpijfants. 

When  we  confider  the  fubtile  veffels,  through  which  the 
Tirculation  is  to  be  made,  we  would  think,  that  only  a  fluid 
)!)f  extreme  exility  was  fit  for  it ;  but  we  find  that  our  fluids, 
pvhich  are  far  from  being  of  a  perfed  difpofition,  are  capa- 
iMe  even  of  filtrating  along  the  fides  of  the  fimple  fibres, 
l-hrough  pores  inconceivably  fmall.  There  is,  then,  adapted 
00  each  animal  a  certain  degree  of  fluidity,  which  mufl:  be 
Waced  as  a  ftandard,  from  which  deviations  on  either  fide 
may  be  produced.  Where  the  confiftencc  is  thicker  than 
hhe  natural,  we  call  ix  lentor,  where  thinner,  no  technical 
esrm  has  been  applied. 

Proper  confiftence  feems  to  depend,  firft,  on  the  due  pro- 
oortion  of  the  parts;  fecondly,  on  thefe  parts  being  kept 
tccurately  diffufed  together  ;  thirdfy,  on  the  due  force  of 
cohefion  in  the  conftituent  parts  to  each  other. 

I .  Due  proportion  of  the  feveral  parts.  In  order  to  piy)duce 
sntor,  we  (hould  conceive  this  chiefly  to  arife  from  an  over- 
proportion  of  coagulable  lymph  arifing ;  i.  from  a  large 
nroportion  of  aliments,  or  convertible  parts,  thrown  into 
oodles  of  ftrong  and  rigid  folids,  we  might  fuppofe  this 
rncreafed  quantity  of  coagulable  lymph  to  take  place  ;  <ind, 
infatf,  different  proportions  feem  to  be  iii  difi^erent  animals, 
rnd  If  we  examine  them  in  grofs,  we  fliall  find,  that'  the 
•lenlity  of  the  blood  is  in  proportion  to  the  flrength  and  vi- 
S'ourof  the  folids,  and  therefore  in  proportion  to  the  difl^e- 
tent  age  and  fcx,.  and  thefe  "bejug  given,  to  the>  different 
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temperament  with  regard  to  rigidity,  iiSc.  but,  as  arifmg 
from  thefe  caufes,  lentor  will  feldom  be  a  difeafe.  Rigid 
and  roburt  folids  require  a  ftrong  and  denfe  blood  as  a  ba- 
lance, nor  indeed  do  I  think,  it  ever  probable,  that  tlie  na- 
tural powers  can  produce  a  difeafe.    We  may  indeed  fee, 
that  the  coagulable  lymph  is  in  greater  proportion  wheie 
there  are  denfe  folids,  but  then  the  greater  adion  of  thefe 
folids  will  prevent  its  concretion.    Again,  wherever  the  co- 
agulable lymph  is  encreafed,  it  has  the  power  of  invifcating 
the  other  parts,  of  preventing  the  fecretions,  and  thus  ob- 
viating the  effects  of  lentor.    Although,   however,  we 
fhould  allow,  that  an  cncreafe  of  animal  nouriftiment  in 
weak  perfons  may  produce  an  encreafe  of  coagulable  lymph, 
yet  even  here  the  confidence  will  not  be  much  varied,  for  it 
will  be  counterbalanced  by  increafed  putrefaftion,  lelfening 
the  cohefion.    The  fame  effe6l  will  be  produced,  if.  at  any 
time  the  fecretions  be  diminifhed  ;  for  then  the  faline  pans 
will  grow  ftill  more  and  more  putrid,  and  occafion  an  imme- 
diate fluidity  of  the  whole.    Farther,  an  over-proportion  of 
coagulable  lymph  is  always  accompanied  with  thirfl,  by 
which  means  a  greater  quantity  of  fluid  will  be  thrown  in  to 
obviate  the  denfity.    Upon  the  whole,  there  is  little  reafon 
to  fuppofe  the  animal  powers  can  produce  lentor  from  en- 
creafing  coagulable  lymph,  nor  indeed  do  we  know  any 
matter  which  particularly  furnilhes  coagulable  lymph,  or 
that  it  can  be  procured  by  any  means,  but  from  our  ali- 
ment. 

What  next  will  vary  the  confiftence,  is  the  proportion  of 
ferum.    This  may  take  place,  either  from  too  great  an  ab- 
ftraCtion,  or  from  its  being  kept  back.    With  regard  to  the 
lafl,  as  the  diminution  of  drink  diminifties  all  the  fluid  fe- 
cretions, its  want  is  compenfated.    It  may  aft  alfo  in  ano- 
ther way.    The  fluid  accompanying  our  aliment  promotes 
its  folution:  The  lefs  of  this,  therefore,  we  take  in,  mor 
faeces  are  produced,  and  confequently  lefs  coagulable  lymp 
is  carried  into  the  blood,  fo  that  in  either  way,  no  encreaf 
of  the  blood's  denfity  is  produced.    I  think  this  is  confirm 
ed  by  experience.    I  know  many  perfons,  efpecially  thofi 
of  the  female  fex,  who  take  exceedingly  ■  little  drink,  an 
yet  their  blood  is  not  more,  denfe  than  that  of  other  people 
and  the  fame  thing  I  have  found  to  take  place  with  myfel 
and,  therefore,  I  think  perfons,  in  this  refpcft,  may  be  al 
lowed  their  own  choice,  without  fufpicion  of  any  bad  con 
fequences,  except  what  may  arife  fron\  the  vigour  of  th 
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folids.    Another  counterpoife  to  the  keeping  back  of  fluid 
parts  is,  that  the  fluid  fecretions  are  diminiflied,  as  the  urine 
and  perfpir.ttion ;  from  which  retention  of  the  faline  parts, 
a  putrefcency  takes  place,  which  compenfates  entirely  the 
effed  of  the  diminution  of  drink  on  the  confiflence.  Next, 
with  regard  to  the  abftraftion  of  the  fluid  parts.    In  the 
living  body  there  is  no  halitus,  but  this  is  made  up  by  fecre- 
tion.  Nothing  is  more  talked  of  by  Phyficians,  than  by  the 
diflipation  of  the  more  fluid  parts,  an^iufpiffation  of  the  reft; 
and  yet  I  am  of  opinion,  it  very  feldom  takes  place.  The 
moft  confiderable  fluid  fecretion  is  that  of  urine,  not,  indeed, 
greater  than  perfpiration,  but  more  confiderable,  as  made 
from  a  fmaller  portion  of  blood.    Let  us  fuppofe  3j«  of 
blood  goes  through  them  *  at  every  pulfation  of  the  heart, 
which  let  us  fuppofe  fixty-four  times  in  a  minute,  then  will 
§viij.  of  blood  pafs  through  the  kidneys  in  a  minute,  which 
is  a  very  moderate  calculation,  confidering  the  proximity  of 
the  emulgents  to  the  heart,  and  xxxlti.  in  an  hour.  From 
this  quantity  let  us  fuppofe  5iv.  of  urine  in  an  hour  to  be  fe- 
parated,  which  is  a  great  proportion,  making  vilt.  a  day, 
then  will  the  whole  quantity  fecreted  be  only  an  hundred 
and  twentieth  part  of  the  blood  which  fecreted  it,  which 
can  very  Httle  alter  the  confiflence.    When  fuch  is  the  cafe 
in  the  fecretion  of  urine,  where  fo  much  is  taken  from  fo 
little  blood,  much  more  will  it  take  place  in  other  more  dif- 
fufed  fecretions.    But  when  are  the  fecretions  encreafed  ? 
When  there  is  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fluid  taken  in. 
Again,  when  the  fecretions  are  encreafed,  the  encreafe  of 
one  is  always  followed  by  the  diminution  of  another,  and 
the  body  becomes  in  an  abforbent  fl:ate,  and  attracts  moif- 
ture  from  the  air.    Again,  encreafed  fecretion  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  thirfl:,  and  then  a  fupply  of  fluid  is  thrown  in,  or, 
if  we  are  prevented  from  drink  for  any  length  of  time,  it 
never  mifles  to  diminifh  the  fecretions.    Hence,  then,  difli- 
pation of  the  fluid  parts  can  have  little  effeft  in  producing 
lentor. 

The  fecond  caufe  of  Lentor  may  be  afllgned  Defe£l  of 
MstioTiy  or  the  moving  power.  To  this  purpofe  it  may  be 
obferved,  in  the  firfl:  place,  that  if  blood  be  received  and 
kept  in  clofe  veffels,  it  retains  as  much  fluidity  as  is  con- 
fiftent  with  the  cold  to  which  it  is  expofed,  fo  that  without 
exhalation,  the  fluidity  is  not  much  altered,  and  accordingly 

it» 

*  The  kidneyi. 
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in  the  fmaller  vcfie'.s  of  a  dead  body  the  whole  was  flaid  al- 
moft  as  in  the  living.  Sometimes,  indeed,  in  the  larger 
veflcls  wc  do  find  coagula,  but  thefe  are  owing  to  particular 
caufes,  e.g.  agitations  in  a  particular  part,  or  the  agonies  of 
death.  In  faft,  we  have  not  much  to  fufpeQ;  from  frrvall 
ftagnation,  unlefs  fome  other  circumftances  concur  to  fa- 
vour fome  fecretion  ;  or  if  concretion  fliould  take  place, 
fluidity  is  foon  reftored  by  the  a£tion  of  the  containing  vef- 
lels,  as  in  perfons  recovered  from  a  long  fyncope.  This  is 
moft  remarkable  in  the  fleeping  animals,  whole  fluids  a^u- 
aliy  concrete  during  the  winter,  and  are  reflorcd  to  fluidity 
by  the  vernal  warmth  exciting  the  action  of  the  veflels. 
Van  Swieten  clearly  fhows,  that  in  a  bat's  wing,  which  he 
examined,  the  firft  change  was  produced  in  the  folids,  and 
that  the  grume  accompanied  their  motion  till  it  was  toially 
diffolved.  Formerly  we  imagined,  that  when  fluids  were 
concreted  beyond  the  veflels,  as  in  Cancers  and  Scirrhofuies, 
that  the  difeafe  was  incurable;  but  late  experience  has  hap- 
pily fhown  this  to  be  a  miftake,  and  awakes  our  remembrance 
to  other  fads  of  the  fame  kind,  long  ago  alleged.  Such 
are  the  provifions  we  fee  afforded  by  the  animal  oeconomy, 
in  order  to  avoid  difeafe,  infomuch  that  hope  need  not  fail 
■us  while  life  remains.  Even  when  the  blood  ftagnates  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  favour  concretion,  as  in  Ecchymofe?, 
.falfe  Aneurifms,  i^c.  we  fee  there  are  undoubtedly  fome 
powers  in  the  animal  ceeononiy,  which  reftore  fluidity,  and 
caufe  abforptlon.  ,  ;. 

-  The  third  caufe  of  LeritOt  may  be  an  increafed  Force  of 
Cohefion  in  the  coagulable  lymph,  or  in  any  other  part  of 
our  olood.  This  may  arife,  firft,  from  the  nature  of  the 
fluids  themfelves  ;  or,  fecondly,  coagulable  fubftances  ap- 
plied; or,  thirdly,  coagulating  powers,  as  cold.  The  firll 
may  take  place  in  confequence  of  difference  of  aliment,  and 
vigour  of  the  affimilatory  powers ;  but  in  fo  far  as  encreafed 
cohefion  arifes  from  thefe,  it  is  never  a  difeafe,  for  it  is  al- 
ways in  proportion  to  the  flrength  of  the  folids.  But  aliment 
may  be  confidered  in  another  light,  according  to  its  perlpi- 
rability ;  e.  g.  Oyfliers  are  more  unperfpicable  than  mutton, 
•which  is  explained  from  their  greater  vifcidity  in  the  blood. 
How  far  tj)!?  may  go  on  in  producing  a  vifcidity  of  the 
whole  mafsi^  uncertain.  :If  the.fanae  aliment  be  not  conti- 
nued, the  eflFefl:  is,  foon  over;  if  the  aliment  is  continued 
for  a  length  of  lime,  a  difeafe  indeed  is  product d,  but  then 
the  retained  perfpiration  obviates  the  vifcidity,  wh.ich  would 

be 
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he  apt  to  occur,  by  caufing  putrefaftion  •  and  therefore  it 
is  a  Scurvy,  and  not  a  Lentor,  which  we  niuft  apprehend 
Icom  too  vil'cid  aliment. 

The  fecond  means  of  encreafing  cohefion  was,  by  coagu- 
lating fubftances  introduced  into  the  blood.  'I'hefe  Boer- 
liaave  enumerates  in  his  Coagidum  acidum  fpirituofum  et  aujle- 
rim,  under  the  lafl:  comprehending  Metallic  Salts,  i^c.  All 
thefe,  when  diluted,  lofe  their  coagulating  property,  an«i 
without  dilution  they  cannot  enter  into  our  blood.  They 
can  only  be  given  in  a  fmall  quantity  at  a  time,  that  muft  be 
diluted  before  it.  pafs  our  fauces,  is  diluted  in  every  ftep  of 
its  progrefs  through  the  alimentary  canal,  carried  into  the 
laflieals  is  diluted  with  the  lymph  refluent  from  every  part  of 
the  fyftem,  entering  the  fubclavian  is  diluted  by  the  blood, 
and  is  thrown  out  from  the  left  ventricle,  diffufed  through 
ail  the  fluids  of  the  body.  It  is  plain,  then,  in  fuch  dilu- 
tion and  diffufion,  the  fenfible  efFe£ls  of  coagulating  fub- 
ftances introduced  by  the  mouth  cannot  be. perceived.  In- 
jefted,  indeed,  into  the  veins,  they  will  exert  their  effefts, 
but  then  this  is  not  to  beconfidered  as  adifeafe,  and,  in  fa6t, 
is  entirely  incompatible  with  life.  Dr.  Boerhaave  adds  an 
inftancc  of  the  effects  of  Gypfum,  which  needs  no  animad- 
verfion  here,  Coagulum,  then,  in  our  fluid,  from  coagu- 
lating fublfances,  can  never  take  place  in  the  living  body. 

The  third  means  of  encreafing  cohefion  mentioned,  was 
by  coagulating  powers  applied,  e.  Cold  or  Heat.  Why 
fuch  oppofite  degrees  of  the  fame  power  fliould  have  fuch 
fimilar  effefls,  it  is  not  our  bufinefs  here  to  enquire.  The 
coagulating  effects  of  neither  of  thefe  on  our  fluids  can  take 
place  in  the  living  body.  Cold  cannot  coagulate  the  fluids 
till  it  has  deftroyed  the  a£lion  of  the  moving  fibres,  and  the 
mobility  of  the  nervous  power,  to  which  all  its  effe6ls  are 
to  be  imputed.  On  the  other  hand,  coagulating  heat  can 
never  take  place  till  it  has  deftroyed  the  whole  fyftem,  or  the 
peculiar  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  it  is  only  in  confe- 
quence  of  reftoring  the  aSion  of  that  part,  that  fluidity  can 
be  reftored.  From  thefe  confiderations  it  will  appear,  that 
though  we  cannot  abfolutcly  deny  fuch  effefl:  upon  the  fluids, 
yet  that  it  occurs  much  more  rarely  than  was  imagined,  and 
that,  when  it  does,  it  is  not  much  to  be  regarded.  > 

Although  not  ftriQly  conne£led  with  this  fubjeft  of  Len- 
tor, I  cannot  help  taking  notice,  that  Obftruftion  has  been 
eonfidered  as  an  univerfal  caufe  of  difeafe.  Obftruflion  may 
depend  either  on  the  thickened  confiftence  of -  the  fluids,  or 

the 
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the  ftraitening  of  the  veflels.  This  lafi;  is  what  I  imagine  to 
be  moft  frequent,  and  frojn  what  we  have  faid,  1  think,  it 
will  appear  that  from  the  firfl  caufe  it  very  rarely  occurs. 
For  this  fubjeO:  I  refer  you  to  Haller,  who  alleges,  in  con- 
fequence  of  direft  obfervation,  that  Obftruftion  at  all  very 
feldom  takes  place,  and  who  denies  abfolutely  the  principal 
fpecies  of  it  alleged,  the  error  loci.  In  ftiort,  it  is  proved, 
that  Obftruftion  without  Irritation,  is  of  little  confequence 
in  the  fyftem.  All  this  applies  to  the  whole  pathology  of 
the  fluids. 

Before  I  leave  this  fubjeft,  of  the  Confiftence  of  our 
Fluids,  I  cannot  help  fpeaking  of  the  phlegma  calidum  et 
frigidum  of  the  ancients,  which,  indeed,  fomc-  of  the  mo- 
derns have  endeavoured  to  fupport.  By  the  firft  is  meant 
conftant  Inflammatory  Lentor,  fo  that  it  is  plain  here,  a 
natural  portion  of  our  blood  has  been  miftaken  for  a  morbid 
one.  If  the  coagulable  lymph  thus  be  the  caufe  of  the 
phlegma  calidum^  I  deny  abfolutely  that  any  fuch  thing  as 
fituttafrigida  takes  place,  beyond  the  prima  via  at  leaft. 
Boerhaave  has  given  us  many  inftances  of  glutinofum  fpenta- 
neumy  but  you  will  find  they  all  occur  in  confequence  of 
fecretion,  and  ftagnation  out  of  the  courfe  of  circulation, 
and  do  not  infer  the  exiftence  of  any  fuch  matter  in  the  mafs 
of  blood. 

Lentor,  then,  it  feems  to  be  proved,  occurs  very  feldom ; 
but  at  prefent  let  us  fuppofe  it  poflible,  and  confider  thefe 
medicines  which  may  obviate  its  produftion,  or  remove  it 
when  produced,  viz..  the- 

ATTENUANTIA. 

Thefe  by  fome  have  been  diftinguiflied  from  Refolvents, 
and  fuch  do  not  extend  the  meaning  of  Attenuantia,  as  we 
do  to  medicines  which  diminifh  vifcidity  in  general,  but 
confine  it  to  fuch  medicines  as  dilute  thickened  fluids ; 
whereas  they  fay,  that  Refolvents  reftore  fluidity  to  a  portion 
of  our  fluids  by  any  means  concreted.  I'hefe  laft  I  would 
deny  the  exiftence  of,  as  none  fuch  can  have  effeft  in  the 
living  body.  There  are,  indeed,  refolving  powers,  but 
fuch  are  not  refolvent  in  confequence  of  application  to  the 
concretion,  but  in  confequence  of  adion  on  the  moving 
fibrest 

:  However,  as  l  am  not  certain  whether  I  can  deny  thefe 
altogether,  I  have  fet  down  in  our  lift  fuch  as  are  fuppofed 
to  have  thefe  properties.  Attenuants  may  be  of  two  kinds; 

1.  Afting 
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I .  Afting  by  encreafing  the  proportion  of  fluid  parts;  2.  By 
diminifliing  the  cohefion  of  the  parts  of  the  blood.  Of  the 
firft  kind  are  only  Water  and  watery  liquors. 

WATER. 

Of  this  I  am  on-ly  to  talk  of  the  internal  ufe.  Exter- 
nally, cold  Water  proves  a  ftimulus  to  the  moving  fibres, 
and  in  the  fame  m.anner  afts  internally  in  the  ftomach,  over- 
comes the  plethora  quoad  vires ^  removes  that  load  which  an 
oppreffed  ftomach  gives  to  the  fyftem,  promotes  digeftion, 
promotes  evacuation  of  the  faeces.    It  is  in  this  way  only 
we  can  explain  a  common  application  of  it.    Chocolate  is 
a  very  vifcid  aliment,  and  apt  toftay  long  upon  the  ftomach; 
but  if  the  ufe  of  it  be  followed  with  a  draught  of  cold 
W ater,  it  is  eafily  digefted.    The  efficacy  of  cold  Water 
on  the  ftomach  diffufed  over  the  fyftem,  caufes  a  determina- 
tion to  the'  furface  of  the  body ;  and  indeed  there  is  no 
means  more  effectual  in  procuring  a  fweat,  than  a  large 
draught  of  cold  Water.    This  I  cannot  explain,  but  may 
illuftrate  it  by  the  efFefts  of  the  faline  draught,  which  has 
the  fame  eflfect.   Cold  Water,  too,  will  anfwer  in  relieving 
Vomiting,  wherever  the  faline  draught  is  effeftual,  when 
vomiting  depends  on  want  of  determination  to  the  furface  of 
the  body.    The  ancients  employed  cold  Water  to  relieve 
the  vomiting  in  Intermittent  Fevers ;  and  the  fouthern  na- 
tions ftill  ufe  it  for  the  fame  purpofe.    Cold  Water  has 
likewife  been  employed  in  continued  Fevers.    The  ufe  of 
it  here  you  muft  ftudy  in  Lommius,  and  the  ancients,  and 
in  the  writings  of  the  Phyficians  of  Italy  and  Spain,  who 
not  only  ufe  cold  Water,  but  Ice  Water,  and  have  beftowed 
whole  volumes  on  the  fubjeft.    As  among  the  ancients  dif- 
putes  arofe,  wiiether  hot  or  cold  water  (hould  be  employed 
at  different  times,  fo  thefe  difputes  ftill  fubfift.    What  are 
the  limits  I  cannot  determine,  from  want  of  experience, 
and  perhaps  alfo,  from  not  having  confulted  with  fufficient 
accuracy  the  authors  I  have  mentioned.    Here  is,  however, 
one  decifion  which  I  can  offer,  viz.  that  in  inflammatory 
Fevers,  more  efpecially  thofe  attended  with  topical  inflam- 
mation, as  Angina,  Pleurify,  tiff,  cold  Water  has  often  bad 
effeflis ;  but  again,  is  ufeful  in  Fevers  of  the  malignant, 
nervous,  and  putrid  kind.    In  the  northern  countries  our 
Fevers  are  more  of^  the  inflammatory  kind,  and  therefore 
cold  Water  is  not  fo  commonly  ul'ed ;  but  perhaps  not 
merely  from  the  difference  of  the  difeafe,'but  alfo  from  the 

Cartefian 
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Cartefian  theory,  by  which  the  ufe  of  warm  Water  was  In- 
troduced along  with  the  notion  of  lentor.  However,  there  are 
certainly  exceptions  to  this.  We  every  day  fee  the  country 
jpeople  employ  it  with  impunity,  with  advantage*,  often  ex- 
citing a  fweat,  which  produces  a  folution  of  the  Fever.  Thefe 
are  the  efFefts  of  cold  Water  in  the  ftomach,  and  in  confe- 
quence  on  thefyftem.  One,  however,  ftill  remains,  whence 
cold  Water  is  thrown  into  oily  matters,  or  where  oil  is  dif- 
fufed,  as  in  emulfion,  it  immediately  curdles  it,  and  does  not 
allow  the  proper  diffufion.  Something  of  the  fame  kind 
feems  to  occur  in  the  ftomach,  I  myfelf  was  once  troubled 
with  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  infomuch  that  oil  would  not 
ftay  upon  it,  but  flowed  near  the  upper  orifice,  and  was 
thrown  up  in  pure  oily  inflammable  eru6tations.  Now  when 
this  isjgone,  I  find,  upon  a  draught  of  cold  Water,  the  oil 
will  feparate  as  before,  which  can  be  explained  on  no  other 
foundation,  but  that  oil  does  not  unite  even  with  mucilagi- 
nous matter  without  triture,  but  is  thus  feparated  by  the 
cold  Water. 

As  a  diluent  and  folvent,  the  advantage  is  entirely  on  the 
fide  of  warm  Water,  which  proves  a  ftimulus  to  the  ftomach, 
and  by  expedient  folution,  mixture,  and  evacuation  of  the  fto- 
mach, favours  digeftion  very  much,  and  hence  we  muft  deduce 
the  effefts  of  Tea  and  Coffee  for  the  fame  purpofe  after  a  full 
meal.  But  with  thefe  eff^efts  it  produces  a  relaxation  of  the 
ftomach,  whofe  tone  is  in  common  to  the  whole  of  the  fyftem, 
and  weakened,  produces  a  tremor,  extending  the  relaxation 
and  heat  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  body,  and  producing 
diaphorefis  and  fweat.  In  inflammatory  Fevers  then,  and  in- 
flammatory Diathefis,  warm  water  is  very  proper  in  thefe  in- 
tentions ;  but  in  weak,  lax,  and  flaccid  habits  is  pernicious. 
Hence  in  the  fame  perfons,  befides  the  ingredients  themfelves, 
we  may  fee  the  bad  effe<Els  of  Tea  and  Coffee  may  alio  arife 
from  the  warm  water. 

In  the  milder  aromatics,  with  moderate  reftriction,  we 
ftiould  fee  the  fame  effe6ts  of  Tea  in  promoting  digeftion, 
without  their  relaxing  debilitating  qualities.  Thefe  are  the 
efFefts  of  cold  and  warm  water  in  the  ftomach,  except  what 
regards  their  emetic  property,  v/hich  properly  comes  under 
that  head. 

Carried 

*  This  holds  true,  particularly  in  Autumnal  Fevers,  of  which 
the  poor  are  often  by  this»means  cured,  while  the  rich  go  on  in  their 
djfeafe. 
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.Carried  from  the  {lomach  into  the  inteftlnes,  their  effe£ls 
ire  entirely  the  fame,  becaufe  when  they  have  arrived  there, 
(lie  hot  or  cold  Water  has  gained  equally  the  temperature  of 
ithe  body.   The  effedls  of  cold  water  in  the  ftomach  may  be 
[propagated  by  confent  into  the  intertiries,  but  as  taken  down 
ind  materially  prefent  there,  it  differs  nothing  from  warm 
\Water.    In  the  inieftines,  Water  promotes  folution,  dilutes 
tthe  chyle,  and  tlie  vifcid  fluff  contained  in  them,  andwafhes 
)ff  the  mucus  adhering  to  their  internal  furface;  by  giving 
greater  fluidity  of  their  contents  will  favour  abforption,  and  by 
rncreafing  their  bulk  the  progrefs  downwards,  infomuch  as 
lldbmetimes  even  to  prevent  its  own  abforption.  Given  in  con- 
(iderable  quantity,  as  in  that  of  a  Scots  pint,  by  its  bulk  it  will 
iVb  much  encreale  the  periflaltic  motion,  as  to  become  purga- 
tt'ive.    This  only  can  explain  the  purgative  effeft  of  fome 
yrliueral  Waters,  which  often  are  fo,  merely  on  account  of 
lithe  dilution  in  which  their  faline  matters  are  held,  and 
/hofe  efFefls  can  be  encreafed  by  encreafing  the  dilution. 
IThus  tbj.  orftij.  of  Mineral  "Water  in. which  S'j-  of  Glauber's 
SSalt  is  difTolvedj.will  prove  more  powerfully  purgative,  than 
hill's,  in  which  oj.  is  diflblved.  I  am  perfuaded,  it  is  a  miflakc 
lio  limit  the  dole  of  our  Mineral  Waters  of  this  kind,  for  we  fee 
jthe  common  people,  who  pour  them  down  in  large  quantities, 
Obtain  their  effefts  more.remarkably,  both  with  refpefit  to 
llheir  purgative  as  well  as  other  properties.  Certainly  this  of 
Water  is  one  of  the  fafefl  purgatives,  ailing  merely  by  its 
|)oulk,  without  flimulating,  inflammatory,  or  fedative  weak- 
ening powers.    Ablbrbed  into  the  la6leals.  Water  mufl  di- 
Lute  the  chyle  and  favour  its  mixture  wiiji  the  lymph  ;  but 
jtts  effects  are  much  more  confiderable  in  wafhing  out  the 
lefenteric  gland,  that  important  part  of  the  la6teal  fyflem. 
rrhe  Scrophula  is  now  found  to  be  a  difeafe  of  the  lymph, 
ind  often  to  affeO:  the  mefenteric  glands,  which  Water  will 
Lot  only  wafli  out,  but  encreafe  the  aflion  of  their  vefTels. 
^vlineral  Water  and  Salt  Water  are  mofl  rioted  for  their  ef- 
1&.S  in  this  difpafe,  and,  confidering  the  weaknefs  of  their 
jpregnation,  and  the  great  variety  occurring  in  that  where 
hhe  effects  have  been  found  the  fame,  we  have  great  reafon  to 
Ljfpeftthat  a  confiderable  part  of  their  virtue  is  to  be  imputed 
CO  Water.    To  this  purpofe  I  fhall  giv^  you  a  fa£l.    I  am 
teady  to  believe,  witl^  RufTel,  that  Sea  Water  cures  more  ef^ 
;ftually  than  Mineral  Water ;  but  then  from  its  impregna- 
|<ion  it  proves  fo  purgative,  that  thence  its  dofe  is  much  li- 
Fiited.    My  pradice  is,  both  with  children  and  adults,  to 

join 
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join  an  equal  quantity  of  Common  to  the  Sea  Water,  and  I 
find  remarkable  good  efFeds  from  the  addition.    All  thit 
feems  to  prove  the  adion  of  the  "Water  here  to  be  that  of 
wafhing  out  the  lymphatic  fyftem. 

Carried  into  the  blcod-velTcls,  Water  cxpedes  the  freedom 
of  the  circulation,  and  promotes  a  more  free  fecretion  ;.but 
here  there  is  no  danger  from  its  quantity,  for  it  is  foon 
thrown  out  by  the  fecretions  it  promotes.  It  encreafes  ihe 
motion  of  the  veffels,  while  at  the  fame  time  it  opens  thole  of 
the  extremities  to  give  way  to  the  increafed  impetus.  It  is 
one  of  the  fafeft  Stimuli,  and,  by  diluting  the  faline  and  pu- 
trefcent  matters  in  our  fluids,  checks  their  inteftine  motion. 
By  one  and  the  other  efFe£t,  it  expedes  every  fecretion,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  but  more  efpecially  the  excrementitious 
fecretions  of  fweat  and  urine.  By  expeding  thefe,  it  wafhes 
acrimony  from  the  coagulable  lymph,  and  difcharges  that 
acrimony  out  of  the  fyflem.  By  diluting  the  coagulable 
lymph,  it  feems  to  facilitate  its  application  to  fubriler  parts, 
or  its  filtration  along  our  fimple  fibres.  It  is  a  certain  faft, 
that  calves,  e.  g.  are  much  more  nouriflied  by  an  equal 
quantity  of  milk  and  water,  than  by  milk  atone,  which  can 
only  be  explained  from  the  water  producing  more  eafy  appli- 
cation. We  thus  confider  the  effects  of  Water  on  every 
part  of  the  f^ftem,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  ufe  of  it  in 
difeafes.  We  fhall,  in  fome  meafure,  be  ready  to  allow, 
with  Hoffman,  that  the  title  of  Panacea  more  properly  be- 
longs to  it,  than  to  moll  other  medicines. 

If  any  of  the  following  fubftances  be  attenuant  at  all,  it  is 
from  diminifhing  the  cchefion  of  the  parts  of  our  blood. 

A  L  K  A  L  I  N  A. 

The  title  is  fet  down  as  comprehending  the  fubftances 
marked  at  />,  in  column  of  Antacida.  We  muft  here  invert 
the  order  in  which  they  are  fet  down. 

Volatile  Alkali.  This,  from  its  ftimulus,  can  be  given  on- 
ly in  fuch  fmall  quantity  at  a  time,  that  its  attenuant  powers 
cannot  be  obferved.  Its  operation  is  probably  confined  to 
the  ftomach,  as  a  Stimulant  and  Antifpafmodic. 

Vegetable  and  fojple  Alkali.  Between  thefe  there  is  no  dif- 
ference in  medical  properties.  In  their  mild  ftate  they  have 
no  effefts,  as  attenuant  in  the  mafs  of  blood.  Out  of  the 
body,  in  that  condition,  they  do  not  affeft  the  coagulable 
lymph  ;  d  fortiori,  not  in  the  fyftein.   In  their  cauftic  ftate^ 
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out  of  the  body,  they  do  a£l  upon  the  blood,  and  that  very 
quickly,  but  all  the  difficulties  we  nientioned  about  the  ef- 
fect of  fubftances  on  the  blood,  take  place  here  ;  and  to  thefe 
an  adduional  one  is,  that  in  pafling  the  ftomach,  they  will  al- 
ways meet  with  an  acid ;  and  fuiely,  with  thefe  difadvantages, 
and  difFuied  in  xijft.  of  ferofity,  they  can  make  little  change 
in  the  mafs  of  blood,  in  any  quantity  in  which  we  can  in- 
troduce them.  Concentrated,  however,  in  the  fecretions 
their  attenuant  effj61:s  muft  be  more  confiderable.  Here  we 
fliould  alfo  take  notice  of  their  refolvent  property,  but  firft 
(hall  mention 

QJJ  I  C  K  -  L  I  M  E. 

This  muft  neceflarily  be  given  thus  cauftic,  in  order  to 
have  any  effeft  on  our  fluids.  It  diflfolves  the  coagulable 
lymph,  and  may  be  thrown  in  in  greater  proportion  than 
alkali,  but  never  can  be  given  in  fuch  large  quantity  as  to 
have  any  confiderable  aftion  as  attenuant.  Befides,-it  is  ufed 
as  a  medicine  to  obviate  acidity,  a  proof  that  it  is  neutralized 
in  the  ftomach  ;  from  all  which,  with  the  alkali,  it  may  be 
confidered  as  exerting  only  its  power  in  the  kidneys.  Both 
this  and  Alkali  have  been  laid  to  diflblve  ftones.  A  priori ^ 
we  ftiould  certainly  deny  this ;  a  pojieriori,  we  are  very  cer- 
tain that  in  many  cafes  they  do  not..  De  Haen  gives  us  an 
inftance  of  fifteen  hundred  weight  of  quick-lime  being  taken, 
befides  many  pounds  of  foap,  and  all  without  any  fenfible 
attion  on  the  ftone.  Lime-water,  however,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  faid  as  undoubtedly  to  diflblve  ftones,  and  cal- 
culous concretions  of  the  kidneys,  but  then  thefe  are  of  ex- 
ceeding great  variety,  and  in  fome  the  folution  may  be  ob- 
tained, I  think  I  have  feen  fuch,  where  the  urine  was  tur- 
bid, with  greater  quantity  of  fandy  matter,  and  matter  of  a 
flaky  appearance.  Here,  however,  there  might  be  a  decep- 
tion, and  a  flight  change  of  urine  might  have  had  the  efi^efl: ; 
;and  indeed  we  muft  allow,  that  many  more  experiments 
are  wanted,  and  better  directed  obfervations.  In  many 
inftances  the  pain  and'ftrangury  are  relieved  where  there 
is  no  folution  ;  and  indeed  if  we  allow  that  Uva  Urft  caii 
operate  without  that  eff^eft,  we  may  admit  that  Lime-water 
and  Alkali  may  operate  in  the  fame  manner.  Again  we  are 
liable  to  another  fallacy.  We  argue  for  the  power  of  Lime- 
'  water  diflblving  the  ftone,  becaufe  the  urine  of  thofe  who 
ufe  it  will  diflblve  the  ftone  out  of  the  body,  but  ftill  we  arc 
inot  fure  that  this  is  owing  to  the  impregnation  received  froni 

the 
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the  Lime-water,  for  the  urine  at  this  lime  contains  a  volatile 
Alkali,  fo  that  we  muft  not  determine  till  we  have  tried  tho 
urine  of  the  fame  perfon  with  or  without  the  remedies.  Be- 
fidesthefc,  we  are  expofed  to  many  other  fallacies;  fo  ih;it, 
on  the  whole,  we  muft  not  determine  till  experimtnis  be  re- 
peated with  a  view  to  fay  any  thing  certain  on  this  fubjcct. 

SALES  NEUTRI. 

Thefe  have  no  fenfible  effeft  on  the  coagulahle  lymph 
out  of  the  body,  and  how  ihey  fhould  have  it  in  the  body  I 
cannot  imagine,  both  on  this  account,  and  the  fmall  quan- 
tity in  whidh  we  cannot  exhibit  them.  In  one  view,  however, 
they  feem  to  be  effeflual  in  preferving,  if  not  in  obtaining  the 
fluidity  of  our  blood.  Our  blood  is,  in  great  meafure,  kept 
fluid  by  the  ferofity,  and  this  property  it  feems  to  poflefs,  as 
water  impregnated  with  faline  matters,  for  common  water 
will  not  have  the  effect.  This  would  make  us  believe,  that 
fome  neutrals  added,  and  alfo  Alkalies,  would  increafe  the 
efFeft ;  but  ftlll  I  can  allow  Httle  to  it,  merely  from  confi- 
dering  the  fmall  quantity  in  which  they  can  be  thrown  in. 
If  thrown  in  in  a  large  quantity  they  will  vomit,  fo  that  we 
are  forced  to  take  them  at  feveral  times,  infomuch  that  one 
will  be  a£ting  on  the  kidneys,  while  the  other  is  throwing  in. 
The  moft  which  we  can  iuppofe  of  Nitre,  e,  g.  taken  into 
the  blood,  is  ^fs.  and  yet  this  difFufed  in  xijit).  of  ferofity, 
fcarce  gives  any  fenfible  tafte,  fcarcely  any  fenfible  aSion; 
Of  their  effefts  we  Ihall  talk  afterwards,  , 

S.A'P  ONES. 

Here  I  mean  to  talk  of  the  combination  of  ExprelTed  Oil 
and  Alkali.  This  manifeftly  relaxes  the  texture  of  the  coa- 
gulahle lymph,  and  may  be  taken  in  quantity,  and  then  only 
preferve  the  fluidity.of  the  whole.  ,1  have  known  lately  a  gen- 
tleman who  took  it  i:n  about  the  quantity  of  o'ij-  a  day,  with 
whom  it  came  off  by  urine.  Its  effeOis  in  the  Gravel  are  not 
certain.  We  fhould  examine  the  ftate  of  the  foap  when  dif- 
charged  by  urine,  and  endeavour  to  find  whether  its  oil  be 
feparated,  fo. that  the  alkali  has  now  become  more  power- 
ful-. 

Our  lift  of  Attenuants,  you  fee,  is  very  fmall.  The 
others  mentioned  under  this  head  by  Materia  Medtca'wniers 
have  been  introduced  from  inference,  becaufe  found  ufeful 
in  what  is  called  vifcidity  of  the  blood  and  pituita  frigida^ 
but  we  have  already  occafion  to  fhow  that  the  action  of  thefe 

was 
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was  on  the  folids.  Dr.  Alfton,  in  making  up  this  lift  of 
Attenuants,  gives  properly  thole  which  we  have  mentionedj 

,  and  afterwards  adds  a  great  many  from  his  I  ft  of  Stimulants. 
With  regard  to  thefe  no  bodv  has  fpoke  precilely.  If  they 
be  faid  to  be  attenuant  from  a£ling  on  the  fluids,  I  deny  that 

:any  experiment  ftiows  it.  If  they  are  faid  to  be  attendant 
from  atlingon  the  folids,  it  poftibiy  may  be  fo  ;  bui  I  know 
tio  man  who  has  determined  that  degree  of  their  action  ne- 

(ceflary  to  give  fluidity. 

We  now  .come  to  fpeak  of  the  general  titles. 

Dukia.    Thefe,  at  the  place  referred  to,  have  been  con- 

:  ftantly  mentioned  as  of  a  faponaceous  nature ;  but  from  what 

jhas  been  faid,  their  effefts  muft  be  very  ambigubus.   As  the 

i  foundation,  however,  of  the  Nutrientta,  they  may  be  of 

;  fome  avail. 

Nutrieritia.  In  fo  far  as  vegetable  aliment  gives  lefs  nou- 
iiiftiment,  it  gives  lefs  coagufable  lymph,  and  confequently 

•  on  this  account,  and  as  accompanied  with  a  good  deal  of 
;  fluid  matter,  fluidity  to  our  blood.  But  I  do  not  know  how 
•far  this  can  be  carried,  for  the  denfity  of  the  blood  d'  pends 
•very  much  on  the  ftate  of  the  oeconomy  with  regard  to  the 

folids.    Thus  a  robuft  .laborious  man,  who  iive^  on  vegeia- 
!l?les,  will  have  denier  blood  than  a  fine  gentleman  who  lives 
on  ai.imal  food.    Again,  vegetables,  as  Itfs  putrefcent,  may 

•  remain  longt-r  in  a  vifcid  ftate  before  they  are  converted; 
:and  it  is  for  this  reafon  that  they  a  e  givtn  in  the  Scurvy, 
'where  denfity  and  confiftcnce  is  wanting. 

Emollientia.  Vegetabies  of  this  clal',  as  marked  in  the 
(Catalogue,  were  fuppoled  to  abound  in  the  filine  matter,  bat 
I  this  is  not  in  any  fuch  quantity  as  to  give  ihein  any  title  to  a 
jplace  here.  « 

INSPISSANTIA. 

Under  the  head  of  Attenuantia  we  have  confidered  ho^v  far 
ILentor  may  take  place.  We  are  now  to  confider  the  devia- 
;iionof  the  fluids  towards  the  fide  of  too  great  fluidity.  This 
change  muft  depend  on  an  over-proportion  of  fluid  aliment, 
(or  a  diminution  in  the  force  of  cohefion  of  our  fluids.  A. 
idefeQ:  of  motion  was  fpecioufly  enough  alleged  to  be  the 
(caufe  of  Lentor,  fo  that  an  encreafed  motion  might  be 
!  reckoned  the  caufe  of  fluidity  ;  but  while  the  proportion  of 
tthe  parts  remain,  great  motion  will  not  alter  it.  Fluidity, 
then,  depends  chiefly  on  the  proportion,  which  may  be  va- 
jfjyed  in  two  ways,  either  by  the  introdu^ion  of  a  great  pro-^ 

A  a  portion 
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portion  of  fluid  aliment^  or  by  the  retention  of  the  fecre- 
tions. 

I,  As  to  the  over- proportion  of  fluid  aliment ;  if  iliis  be 
perfectly  mild,  we  have  mentioned  the  falutary  effects  that 
may  arife  from  it,  as  that  of  encreafing  the  fecrctions,  by 
which  means  the  over-proportion  would  run  off.  It.has 
been  alleged,  that,  inftead  of  being  carried  out  of  the  body, 
water  may  run  off  into  the  cellular  membrane,  and  produce 
Anafarca  or  Afcites.  From  obfervation  I  never  faw  a 
Dropfy  arifing  from  this  caufe.  Univerfally  it  depends  on 
a  confiderable  refiftance  made  to  the  return  of  the  venous 
blood,  or  a  defe£t  of  abforption.  Hence  I  would  doubt 
whether  ev^r  an  over-proportion  of  fluid  aliment  could  pro- 
duce difeafe.  An  over-proportion  of  warm  liquors  may 
certainly  be  hurtful,  but  then  we  muft  afcribe  this  to  the  re- 
laxation they  induce  in  the  ftomach,  and  confequently  over 
the  whole  fyftem. 

As  to  the  retention  of  the  fecretions.  If  we  could  fup- 
pofe  this  to  take  place  over  the  whole  fyftem,  the  effe£l 
would  certainly  follow,  but  this  we  cannot  expeft;  and  if 
the  retention  is  only  partial,  it  will  always  be  compenfated 
by  the  encreafe  of  other  fecretions. 

A  faulty  proportion  may  occur  from  a  dcfe£l  of  folid  parts, 
by  abftra£tmg  nourifhment  ^together,  or  to  a  defeft  of  affi- 
milation.  As  to  the  firft.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  fluidity  may 
arife  from  this  caufe,  confidering  how  fruitful  the  animal 
ceconomy  is  in  making  provifion  againft  any  fuch  changes. 
A  blood  once  provided  with  a  due  proportion  of  coagulable 
lymph  is  only  liable  to  lofe  it  by  putrefaction,  and  it  is  of  this 
that  thofe  die  who  die  for  want  of  food.  More  to  be  attend- 
ed to  is  what  we  mentioned  laft,  viz.  when  the  digeftive  and 
affimilatory  powers  are  too  weak  to  convert  aliment  into 
proper  juice.  I  am  ready  to  believ^e  this  may  happen  ;  but 
the  formation  of  our  blood,  the  effeSs  of  motion,  i!jc.  are 
fo  little  known,  <?.  g.  whether  it  would  produce  vifcidity  or 
fluidity,  or  whether  there  be  not  provifions  to  obviate  thcle, 
that  we  cannot  yet  fpeak  pofitively  on  the  fubjeft.  In  one 
other  way  our  fluid  may  be  varied  on  the  fide  of  fluidity,  by 
the  more  denfe  parts  bemg  evacuated.  Such  effeft  might  be 
fuppofed  to  take  place  in  hemorrhage,  but  here  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  haemorrhage  operates  by  abftrafting  the 
denfe  parts,  or  by  retaining  the  fecretions,  and  fo  occafion- 
ing  fluidity. 

2.  With 
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2.  With  regard  to  the  produflion  of  fluidity  by  the  di- 
minifhed  force  of  cohefio'n  in  our  fluids.  Whatever  is 
owing  to  the  weaker  aftion  of  the  digcftive  powers  muft 
depend  on  ihefe  not  giving  fufficient  ftrength  to  the  whole, 
but  this  dinri'nifhed  force,  from  what  has  been  faid,  will  de- 
pend on  dtfeft  of  mixture  when  the  fluids  tend  too  far  to 
putrefa£tion. 

From  whatever  fources  this  of  fluidity  may  proceed,  it 
will  appear  they  are  very  doubtful,  and  therefore  that  the 
exillence  of  it  is  not  fo  frequent.  When  it  occurs,  how- 
ever, we  muft  next  confider  how  it  is  to  be  remedied.  This 
may  be  aflefted  in  two  ways;  i.  by  reftoring  the  due  pro- 
portion of  viicid  fluids ;  2.  by  encreafing  their  force  of  co- 
heflon.  The  fubftances  proper  for  the  fiift  indication  are 
marked  under  the  general  title,  to  be  mentioned 'afterwards. 
As  to  the  fecond,  the  only  medicines  marked  for  this  head 
are  Acids  and  Alcohol.  Thefe  can  never  be  ufed  internally  to 
produce  their  effect,  and  therefore  are  only  employed  exter- 
nally in  the  cafe  of  Haemorrhages.  As  to  the  fecond  indi- 
cation, if  we  can  reftore  the  vifcidity  of  the  fluids,  it  muft  be 
by  the  Nutrientia.  The  Aftringents  alfo  in  fome  meafure 
belong  to  the  article  of  Acids. 

To  the  Nutrientia  we  muft  add  a  number  of  Demulcents, 
which,  as  they  contain  a  mucilaginous  matter,  may  have  the 
effecSk  ot  encreafing  the  vifcidity  of  the  mafs ;  but  then  they 
float  only  in  the  ferofity,  and  are  foon  carried  off"  with  it. 

DEMULCENT!  A. 

Thefe  are  medicines   which  correft  the  acrimony  of 
our  fluids.    Changes  may  be  made  in  the  mixture  of  our 
fluids  when  no  Acrimony  takes  place,  but  this  is  a  fubtilty 
not  yet  eftabliflied.    Medicines  correcting  acrimony  may  be 
I  of  two  kinds,  as  corre6ting  Acrimony  in  general,  or  parti- 
'  cular  Acrimonies.    It  is  the  firft  of  thefe  which  is  propeHy 
1  meant  by  Demulcents,  which  'd6i  not  by  changing  the  nature 
'  of  the  Acrimony,  but  merely  by  fheathing  or  covering  it,  ia 
;  imitation  of  Nature,  who^  has  covered  our  folids  with  a 
'  mucus  for  the  fame  intention  ;  for  it  is  the  fame  thing  whe- 
1  ther  our  folids  are  wrapped  up  in  this  mucus,  or  whether  the 
:  fluids  are  mixed  with  it.    Hence  all  our  Demulcents  are  mu- 
I  cilaginous,  or  oily  matters,  or  a  mixture  of  both.    It  is  the 
:fcrofity  which  is  the  vehicle  of  acrimony,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  carried  off  by  the  fecretions.    In  thefe  acrimony 
'  exerts  its  chief  effects,  and  it  is  there,  too,  that  our  Demul- 

A  a  cents 
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cents  are  collefted,  in  order  to  defend  the  fecretory  organ. 
But  before  this  I  fliould  have  obferved,  that  Demulcents 
flieath  the  acrimony,  which  in  the  heart-burn  affeSs  the 
upper  orifice  of  the  ftomach,  have  the  fame  efFeft  in  the  in- 
teftines,  fupplying  the  natural  mucus,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Dy- 
fenter'y,  and  alfo  defending  the  return  in  cafe  of  very  hard 
putrid  faeces,  &c. 

In  the  blood  veffels,  I  do  not  imagine  acrimony  takes 
place,  on  account  of  the  diffufion,  and  like  wife  becaufe  the 
veflels  are  lubricated  and  defended  from  it  by  a  mucus  con- 
ftantly  exfuding  from  their  fides.  It  is  in  the  fecretions,  as 
we  have  faid,  where  the  acrimony  pafTes  in  greateft  plenty, 
and  exerts  moft  of  its  efFefts.  Hence  in  acrid  urine,  the 
Efficacy  of  our  Demulcents,  which,  carried  along  in  the  fame 
ferofity  with  the  acrimony,  defends  the  kidneys  from  its 
effefts  ;  and  hence  in  this,  as  well  as  other  difeafes  of  the 
urinary  paffages,  calculous  and  nephritic  cafes,  i^c.  arc  fo 
very  ufeful.  An  cncreafed  fecretion  of  mucus  is  always 
acrid,  being  poured  out  from  the  follicles,  before  by  ftagna- 
tion  it  has  time  to  become  mild.  Thus  poured  out  in  the 
brenchtay  it  produces  an  irritation,  creates  a  violent  cough, 
and  afFefts  the  lungs.  Hence  in  almoft  all  difeafes  of  the 
breaft  our  Demulcents  are  very  effedual  in  covering  the 
acrimony  of  the  mucus.  Fluor  albus  is  nothing  more  than 
an  encreafed  evacuation  of  mucus  in  an  acrid  ftate,  and 
hence  Demulcents  become  good  palliatives.  Nay,  fome- 
times  the  difeafe  feems  to  be  continued  merely  from  the 
cfFe£ls  of  the  acrirnony,  and  in  fuch  circumftances  I  have 
feen  Demulcents  operate  a  perfect  cure.  Demulcents  are 
alfo  ufeful  in  the  flux  of  the  lochiae  in  v-'omen.  In  every 
haemorrhage  an  acrid  ferum  is  poured  out,  which  in  this  cafe 
I  have  feen  fo  much,  fo  as  to  excoriate  the  parts  which  it 
pafTed  over ;  fo  that  univerfally  all  hsemorrhages  may  be  con- 
tinued from  the  irritation,  and  fo  univerfally  our  Demul- 
cents ufeful. 

It  was  formerly  a  pradice,  yet  continued  by  fome,  to  give  • 
Sperma  ceti  to  child-bearing  women,  for  which  I  was  at  a  lofs 
to  know  the  reafon ;  but  now  fee,  that  in  large  quantity  it 
might  have  the  demulcent  property  we  mention.  Atter 
menflruation,  I  have  often  known  the  parts  fore,  and  by  this 
means  an  uneafy  irritation  produced,  only  to  be  removed  by 
Demulcents,  externally  or  internally  applied.  It  has  been 
imagined  that  Demulcents,  in  flopping  hsemorrhage,  aded 
by  i.nfpiffating  the  blood,  and  hindering  it  to  flow  out ;  but 

you 
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you  will  eafily  fee,  that  it  is  much  more  probable  that  their 
aftion  is  by  invifcating  the  acrimony  which  irritates  to 
jhaemorrhage.    So  much  for  the  eiFe£ts  of  Demulcents  in 
^general.    On  particulars  we  have  very  few  obfervations  to 
imake. 

The  three  firft  marked  in  the  Catalogue  belong  to  the 

ASPERI  FOLi:^. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  extend  the  demulcent  vir- 
itue  to  the  whole  tribe.  The  Confolida  major  contains  fo 
imuch  of  it  in  every  part  of  the  plant,  that  it  can  be  prepar- 
led  into  a  kind  of  falep. 

Pulmonaria  has  the  ordinary  virtues  of  demulcent.  Cy- 
\nogloJfiim  is  not  folely  mucilaginous,  but  has  an  acrimony 
jjoined  with  it,  which  makes  it  avoided  as  demulcent.  It 
'was  formerly  called  narcotic,  but  this  property  is  ftill 
(doubted.  Sir  Jehn  Floyer  gave  it  to  a  dog,  in  great  quan- 
tity, without  any  poifonous  effect.  Dr.  Hulfe,  in  Ray's 
.Hi/ioria  Plantarum,  tells  U3  it  is  of  ufe  in  the  Scrophula. 
•On  the  other  hand,  Morifon  and  Blair  give  us  inftances  of 
iits  poifonous  property.  Blair's,  indeed,  doe's  not  properly 
I  apply,  as  the  Cynoglo£um  maritinum  is  a  different  plant. 

F  A  R  I  N  A  C  E  A. 

All  thefe  (and  indeed  all  the  Nutrientia  qf  the  vegetable 
kind)  have  more  or  lefs  of  demulcent  virtue,  in  proportion 
as  they  give  out  in  infufion  or  decoftion  4  greater  quantity 
of  mucilage,  and  by  this  we  may  judge  of  the  propriety  of 
their  exhibition,  and  the  largenefs  of  the  dofe. 

D    U    L    C   I  A. 

It  would  feem  doubtful  whether  thefe  belonged  to  this 
head,  but  experience  Ihews  they  are  ufefiil,  and  we  give 
Syrup  with  good  effects  in  Catarrh.  The  ufe  of  the  Dul- 
da  may  be  colledted  from  what  we  faid  of  them  formerly  in 
the  Nutrientia^  and  what  will  be  faid  of  them  as  Laxatives. 
As  to  the  various  kinds,  how  far  they  diftinguifti  them  in 
pra£lice  is  doubtful.  Fine  Sugar  is  lefs  fermentable  than 
Honey,  but  that  boiled,  and  deprived  of  its  acid,  is  neither 
more  detergent,  demulcent,  or  balfamic,  than  fugar.  The 
fruits  are  demulcent  in  proportion  to  their  fweetnefs. 

Liquorice.  We  Cannot  employ  many  of  our  fweets,  be- 
caufe  they  produce  thirft.    If  it  were  true  that  Liquorice 

had 
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had  not  that  inconvenience,  it  would  be  of  great  ufe,  but 
upon  trial,  given  in  the  lame  quantity  with  the  reft,  I  have 
found  it  always  to  produce  the  ianne  effeds,  without  any  re- 
markable pe6toral  virtues. 

SIMPLE  GUMS. 

The  firft  four  of  thefe  are  very  ufeful.  I  can  throw  in 
more  mucilage  of  Althaa  than  any  other  plant,  and  fo  of 
Gum  Arabic,  which  is  commonly  employed  in  too  Imall  a 
dofe.  I  give  to  the  quantity  of  5ij.  in  emuifion,  and  then 
only  find  its  proper  demulcent  tflTttts  in  the  urirary  pafTages, 
where  there  is  mofi:  occafion  for  it.  Starch  is  a  vegetable 
fubftance,  in  the  ftaie  moft  fit  to  be  employed  as  a  mucilage, 
and  I  have  known  it  thrown  in  internally  in  the  dyfentery. 
Salep  fhould  have  been  fet  down  here.  Many  of  our  own 
plants  might  afford  a  fimilar  fubftance,  e.  g.  Symphytum  and 
Althaa.  Ichthyocolla  is  fet  down  as  an  inftance  of  animal 
mucilage  being  employed  as  well  as  tlie  vegetable.  T  his  is 
one  of  the  ftrongcft  fpecies  of  animal  glues.  Wherever  there 
is  reafon  to  dread  putrefaction,  thefe fhou'.d  not  be  employed; 
pofiibly,  however,  there  may  be  cafes  adapted  to  it.  In  the 
prima  via,  where  there  was  acrimony  without  fever,  I  have 
feen  it  given  inftead  of  Starch  in  glyfters,  and  with  good 
efFedts,  its  difficult  diffufibility  is  the  occafion  of  its  rarer 
ufe. 

The  general  titles  will  be  eafily  underftood.  Sedatives 
take  ofiF  the  effects  of  acrimony,  by  diminifliing  the  fenfibi- 
lity  of  the  part.  I  have  put  them  down  here,  becaufe  they 
are  often  fa'd  lo  be  demulcent  in  the  ftrifteft  fenle.  Thus 
the  feeds  of  Hyofcyamus  have  been  fuppofed  the  foun- 
dation of  its  demulcent  property;  but  it  is  plain  they  never 
can  be  given  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  produce  that  effefl ;  and 
thus  Hyofcyamusy  as  demulcent,  a£ls  merely  by  its  fedative 
quality, 

•   A    N    T    A    C    I    D  A. 

Animal  bodies  are  formed,  both  fluids  and  folids  of  them, 
from  the  aliment  we  take  in.  No  proportion  of  thefe  fluids 
is  of  any  duration  in  the  fyftem,  but  is  conftantly 
wafhing  out,  and  fupplied  from  the  aliment.  Vtgetable 
food  is  the  only  food  of  animals  whofe  changes  we  need  pro- 
perly enquire  after,  as  all  animals  either  live  direSIy  upon 
It,  or  on  animals  who  do.  The  acefcent  matter  of  vegeta- 
bles, for  it  is  by  that  they  are  chiefly  diftinguiflied  from  ani- 
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mal  nature,  is  converted  into  animal  matter  in  confequence 
of  powers  fubfifting  in  the  animal  body.    Hence,  then,  ve- 
getable aliment  in  animal  bodies  goes  through  all  the  fteps 
to  putrefa£tion,  which,  however,  in  its  higheft  degree,  never 
takes  place  in  animal  bodies.    Hence  we  are  led  to  confidcr 
animal  fluids  in  three  ftates;  i.  a  portion  flill  remaining 
acefcent ;    2.  a  portion  in  an  intermediate  ftate  betwixt 
acefcency  and  putrefaftion,  or  the  proper  animal  fluid;  3.  a 
portion  degenerated  towards  putrefaction.    This  view  leads 
us  to  obferve  the  morbid  deviations,  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
our  food  retains  too  much  acefcency,  or  on  the  other,  is 
gone  too  far  towards  putrefaftion.    Thefe  two  acrimonies, 
the  acid  and  alkaline,  are  the  chief,  and  perhaps  the  only 
ones  we  can  diftinftly  mark.    We  may,  indeed,  perceive 
extraneous  acrimonies  introduced  by  foreign  means  into  the 
body,  but  into  thefe  we  cannot,  nor  is  it  our  bufinefs  at  pre- 
fent  to  enquire.    How  far  even  in  the  common  mafs  there 
may  not  be  a  variety  of  Acrimonies  diflferent  from  thofe  we 
fpeak  of,  I  fhall  not  fay ;  but  I  maintain  that  no  body  has  ex- 
plained or  (hown  of  what  kind  they  are,  in  what  cafes  they 
appear,  and  with  what  fymptoms  they  occur,  or  what  fymp- 
toms  they  produce  ;  and  de  non  entibuiy  ac  de  non  operantibufy 
fere  eadem  ejl  ratio.    There  is  yet  a  more  fruitful  fource  of 
acrimony  in  the  body,  viz.  from  degenerated  fluids  being 
abforbed,  and  acting  upon  the  fyflem.    But  to  know  what 
acrimonies  they  would  produce,  we  mufl;  be  acquainted  with 
the  fl;ate  of  all  the  fecreted  fluids,  a  knowledge  we  are  very 
far  from  having  attained.    Every  one  of  them  which  has 
been  lately  examined,  has  turned  out  diflferent  from  what  it 
was  formerly  imagined,  and  till  once  we  are  well  acquainted 
with  their  nature,  it  is  in  vain  to  fpeak  of  the  changes  to 
which  they  are  liable  ;  fo  that,  though  we  allow  an  infinite 
variety  of  acrimony,  certainly  we  ought  not  to  talk  of  them 
fo  confidently  as  we  do.    As  an  apology  for  this  difcufl[ion 
I  may  obferve,  that  perfection  is  not  to  be  expeCted  in  a  fyf- 
tem  of  the  theory  of  Phyfic,  and  that  it  is  neceflary  to  point 
out  its  errors.    I  can  venture  at  leaft  to  fay,  that  acrimony 
is  often  accufed  without  foundation.    No  fooner  do  we  fee 
a  motion  excited  in  the  fyftem,  than  we  refer  it  to  fl:imulus, 
and  that  to  acrimony  ;  but  every  motion  of  the  fyftem  can 
be  excited  independent  of  thefe,  as  in  the  hyfteric  difeafe, 
\Sc.  by  the  paflions  of  the  mind.    This,  indeed,  may  be 
thought  a  ftimulus,  but  furcly  it  is  neither  of  the  mechani- 
cal nor  chemical  kind.    Acrimony,  indeed,  does  exift,  but 
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its  fpccies  can  never  be  precifely  determined  ;  nay,  when  it 
does  exift,  we  may  neglcd  it.    Thus,  undoubtedly,  in  the 
Small  Pox,  and  other  contagious  difeafes,  an  acrimony  is 
certainly  prefent ;  but  in  the  cure  it  gives  us  no  indication, 
and  we  do  not  regard  the  acrimony,  but  the  effects  it  pro- 
duces.   In  the  fame  manner,  in  the  cafe  of  poifons,  we  ob- 
viate their  efFe6ts,  for  we  very  leldom  know  the  nature  of  the 
particular  poiion.    Even  when  we  do  know  them,  it  is  very 
feldom  we  can  give  medicines  to  correft  them.  However, 
there  ^re  a  few  cales  where  the  indication  is  to  expel  the 
moibific  matter;  but  then  this  is  only  in  a  very  general  way, 
and  by  luch  medicines  as  bring  a  total  change  on  the  fluids. 
Upon  the  who'.e,  then,  you  will  fee,  with  what  impropriety 
"vye  amuie  ourfelves  with  acrimonv,  feeing  we  accufe  it  fo 
often  without  ioundation,  talk  of  it  with  fo  little  precifion, 
and  may  negledl  it  with  fo  much  fafety.   From  all  this  we 
fhall  treat  only  the  acid  and  alkaline,  as  with  thefe  we  are 
befl  acquainted. 

Acid  Acrimony  takes  place  when  the  vegetable  aliment  re- 
taiiis  its  acid  nuture  to  a  morbid  degree.    In  what  part  of  the 
fyflem  does  this  take  place?  In  the  firft  ftage  in  the  printtg 
•via,  and  almoft  only  in  the  ftomach  itfelf.    Some  have  fup- 
pofed  It  goes  into  the  blood,  and  there  occafions  difeafes. 
For  my  part  I  am  of  a  Contrary  opinion.    Even  in  the  in- 
teflines  an  acid  has  never  been  found,  for  it  is  there  covered 
•\vith  fluids.    As  foon  as  it  comes  out  of  the  flomach  it  is 
mixed  with  the  bile,  and  forms  with  it  a  compofition  which 
is  the  caufe  of  its  efFe6ts  in  the  inteflincs.    Much  lefs  then 
can  we  fuppofe  it  in  the  blood  vefftls.    I  doubt  even  if  the 
chyle  is  found  there,  as  fome  allege,  confidering  the  mix- 
ture it  mufl  undergo  in  the  thoracic  du8:  and  in  the  fubcla- 
vian.    All  the  chyle  feen  in  thefe  days  in  the  blood  is  only  a 
portion  of  the  coagulable  lymph,  feparated  by  itfelf.  Even 
although  we  allowed  it  did  take  place,  in  twelve  hours  it 
would  difappear ;  for  after  that  time  having  elapfed  from  the 
taking  of  food,  no  milk  is  fecreted,  fo  that  we  cannot  con- 
ceive it  having  any  efFeft  on  the  confiftence  or  mixture  of 
our  fluids.    How  far  a  certain  modification  in  the  ftate  of 
our  fluids  may  take  place,  I  will  not  fay.    Vegetable  ali- 
ment may,  indeed,  give  a  lefs  denfe  blood,  but  even  that  was 
doubted;  but  fuppofing  it  did,  it  would  by  no  means  be 
acid.    Dr.  Bocrhaave  is  the  chief  leader  of  this  doftrine, 
and,  in  his  Aphorifms^  talks  of  an  acid  milk,  ^c.  produced 
by  it,        The  very  fame  Boerhaave,  in  his  Chcmiftry,  con- 
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tradifts  this  opinion,  and  maintains  the  contrary  agalnft  Le- 
mery  and  Homberg.    Nay,  he  goes  to  an  excefs  on  this 
fubjefl,  and  denies  an  Acid  could  be  extracted  from  human 
blood,  an  experiment  fuccef-fully  repeated  fince  Homberg, 
t^c.  by  every  fucceeding  Chemift.    When  Van  Swieten  was 
publifhed,  I  expected  to  have  feen  the  matter  confirmed ; 
but  if  you  look  into  his  Commentary,  you  will  find  him 
talking  fceptically  upon  the  fubjc£V,  and  giving  no  inftances 
to  confirm  the  allegations  of  Boerhaave.    I  fhall  then  ab- 
ftraft  entirely  from  the  confideration  of  Acid  in  the  blood 
veflels,  arfd  talk  of  it  only  as  exirting  in  the  ftomach.  There 
it  may  take  place  on  two  footings;   i.  When  the  acefcent 
fermentation  is  of  the  vinous  kind,  producing  gas  fylvejlre^ 
fpafmodic  pains,  l^c.  2.  where,  though  the  fermentation  is 
calm,  fuch  a  quantity  of  acid  may  be  generated  as  to  pro- 
duce bad  efFeft,  uniting  with  the  bile,  and  caufing  Cholera, 
iSc.  Thefe  may  depend  on  a  variety  of  caufes;  i.  From  an 
over-proportion  of  acefcent  aliment,  which  may  leave  fo 
much  Acid  as  to  prove  a  ferment  for  fome  time  afterwards. 
This  caufe  is  much  confidered,  but  of  a  nature  eafily  to  be 
overcome,    2.  The  fault  more  commonly  lies  in  a  defeat  of 
the  digeftive  liquors,  as  an  abftraflion  of  the  faliva,  fife.  3, 
More  frequently  ftill  do  thefe  effefts  proceed  from  a  weak 
ftomach  ;  for  by  its  natural  a£lion  the  aliment  is  comprefled, 
the  air  generated  in  the  formation  invifcated  and  reabforbed. 
Slow  evacuation  is  another  confequence  of  a  weak  ftomach; 
and  indeed  this  might  have  been  made  a  diftinft  head,  as 
Acidity  is  always  greater  in  the  proportion  as  the  aliment  is 
longer  detained  ;  and  I  have  feen  no  inftances  of  a  very 
ftrong  Acid  produced,  except  where  there  were  fcirrhofities 
.of  the  pylorus,  and  then  it  had  the  effe6ls  of  mineral  acids, 
eroded  linen,  ^c.    Not  only  is  flow  evacuation  thus  hurtful 
by  caufing  acefcency,  but  alfo  by  preventing  its  paflage  inta 
the  inteftines,  and  being  corrected  by  mixture  with  the  in- 
teftinal  fluids.    From  all  this  it  appears,  that  vegetable  ali- 
ment muft-  be  more  acefcent,  as  lefs  foluble.    The  weaker 
action  of  the  ftomach  deferves  particular  attention,  as  arifing 
from  fo  many  fecondary  caufes,  and  th^fe  depending  on  the 
conftitution  of  the  fyftem  in  general,  thefe  difeafes  being  fel- 
dom  a  topical  aff^e6tion,  and  being  produced  even  by  paflions 
of  the  n\^nd,  i^c.  and  every  encreafed  evacuation  of  the  fyf- 
tem.  In  order,  therefore,  to  a  cure,  we  muft  eradicate  thefe 
various 'caufes ;  but  our  time  forbids  us  now  to  enter  upon 

fuch 
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fuch  a  confideration,  and  we  are  only  to  talk  of  fuch  medi- 
cines as  deftroy  Acidity  for  the  time  prefent. 

The  medicines  fet  down  under  the  articles  Antacida,  are 
thofe  which  deftroy  Acidity  by  neutralizing  it.  Thefe  are 
divided  into  three  claffes.  The  firft  contains  Earths,  the  fe- 
cond  Alkalines,  the  third  Neutrals,  under  which  is  compre- 
hended one  compound  of  another  kind. 

I.  EARTHS. 

AH  the  fet  marked  at  a,  are  Abforbents.  They  are  divided 
into  two  fafciculi,  the  FoiBle  and  Animal. 

Of  the  Foflile  I  have  fet  down  thofe  employed  in  our  Dif- 
penfatory.  Lapis  calcarius  may  remain,  though  of  no  pecu- 
liar ufe.  OJleocolla  fliould  be  rejefted,  as  Grangers  may  fup- 
pofe  we  have  fome  confidence  in  the  virtues  its  name  implies. 
Chalky  when  walhed  from  its  flint,  is  a  pure  Ablorbent,  per- 
haps the  beft  of  them,  and  preferable  to  the  animal  Abfor- 
bents. Magnefta  alba  (hould  have  been  added  to  this  fet.  It 
has  had  a  confiderable  reputation  as  an  Abforbent ;  and, 
■when  neutralized,  as  a  Purgative:  but  I  find  it  is  not  more 
abforbent  than  any  of  the  reft,  nor  more  purgative  in  lefs 
quantity;  as  Chalk  or  Crabs  eyes,  given  in  the  fame  dofe, 
viz.  3ij.  v^rill  have  the  fame  effe6t.  Therefore  it  may  be  ne- 
glefted. 

The  Animal  Abforbents  are  all  of  a  common  nature  ex- 
cept the  C.  C.  ufium,  which  abforbs  lefs  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  for  that  reafon  has  been  propofed  to  berejefled  ; 
but  its  fait  is  manifeftly  of  an  aftringent  kind,  and  therefore 
it  may  very  properly  be  retained,  to  be  employed  in  fuch 
cafes  where  we  want  an  aftringent  joined  with  an  abforbent 
power.    I  do  not  here  fpeak  from  experiment. 

All  the  others  are  of  common  nature  and  virtues.  They 
^differ  in  fome  meafure  in  the  quantity  of  acid  they  abforb, 
but  this  fo  inconfiderably,  that  cheapnefs  may  regulate  our 
choice. 

When  the  prefence  of  acid  in  the  ftomach  demands  the 
ufe  of  abforbents,  they  may  be  ufed  with  freedom,  at  leaft 
we  need  not  limit  the  dofe  for  fear  of  what  fome  have  ima- 
gined, that  they  fhall  be  entangled  in  the  vifcid  matter  and 
form  hard  crufts ;  for  fo  much  does  the  ftomach  tend  to- 
wards acidity,  that  they  would  foon  be  waftied  out  in  a  faline 
ftate.  We  may  not,  however  go  too  far  in  abftrafling  acid, 
which  feems  to  take  place  for  good  purpofe  in  the  animal 
ceconomv,  viz.  to  obviate  the  alkalefcency  fo  remarkable  in 
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the  rell  of  the  fyftem.    If  this  be  too  much  correSed,  the 
putrid  tendency  will,  in  proportion,  take  place.    Dr.  Prin- 
gle  has  mentioned  them,  from  their  feptic  quality,  as  mif- 
chievous  in  dyfentery  and  putrid  fever.    His  reafoning  is  to- 
lerably well  founded,  but  I  do  not  apprehend  the  confe- 
qucnce,  for  it  is  not  a  fmall  quantity,  nay,  not  even  a  large 
one,  of  abforbents,  which  .will  hurry  on  to  putrefaction,  fo 
much  acid  is  continually  generated,  and  we  fee  every  day  per- 
fons  of  acid  ftomachs  take  large  and  repeated  dofes  of  them 
without  producing  that  effeft.  Again,  when  they  are  joined 
to  the  acid  in  the  ftomach,  and  neutralized,  I  conceive  them 
aQ:ing  like  other  neutrals  as  antifeptic,  and  correcting  any  bad 
eflFeSs  they  produce  by  abftraCtion  of  acid.   In  the  inteftines 
they  are  purgative,  and  partly  with  fome  degree  of  aftriftion. 
At  all  times  Abforbents  have  been  noted  as  diuretic  and  dia- 
phoretic, which  properties,  I  believe,  they  exert  in  the  fame 
manner  as  neutral  falts.    Carried  into  the  blood,  and  pafling 
by  the  excretories,  they  are  in  fome  meafure  diuretic,  and 
there  are  more  efpecially  aftringent.    Liquid  fhell,  a  com- 
bination of  the  muriatic  acid  with  a  calcarious  earth,  I  have 
employed  in  nephritic  cafes  with  a  manifefl:  alleviation  of  the 
fymptoms,.    I  fufpe6led  a  folvent  power,  but  found  none 
fuch  out  of  the  body,  and  therefore  thought  my  fuccefs 
imagination.    But  now  that  I  find  other  medicines  have  the 
fame  property  without  afFc<Sting  the  ftone,  I  make  no  doubt 
of  its  aftion,  efpecially  as  abforbent  earths  have  had  the  fame 
property  afcribed  to  them,  and  thofe  could  never  reach  the 
kidneys  without  being  joined  to  'an  acid  in  the  ftomach. 

2.    ALKALINE  S. 

In  talking  of  thefe  mentioned  in  our  Catalogue,  we  fliall, 
in  fome  meafure,  invert  the  order  of  infertion. 

VOL.  ALKALI, 

from  its  ftimulus  cannot  be  given  in  fpfficient  quantity  to 
prove  abforbent,  and  its  other  properties  have  been  already 
mentioned. 

CALX   VI  V,A 
is  placed  among  our  Alkalines,  as  agreeing  with  them  in  fe- 
veral  properties.    Its  anti-nephritic  and  lithontriptic  virtues 
have  been  already  mentioned.    Its  other  properties  may  be 
fiiortly  difcuffed. 

Externally  it  difcovers  fomewhat  of  an  aftridlive  quality, 
and  fo  is  ufeful  in  lax  and  flaccid  ulcers.    Whether  there  it 

has 
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has  any  efFeft  as  an  Antifeptic  I  cannot  fay.  In  the  ftomacji 
its  chief  effedts  are  as  an  Abforbent  and  Solvent,  correfting 
the  too  great  vifcidity  of  the  mucus.  I  have  faid,  that  Ar- 
thrkics  and  Nephritics  are  liable  to  diforders  of  the  ftomach. 
Lime-water  relieves  fuch  diforders.  Some  would  allege  this 
to  be  in  confequence  of  a  farther  operation  in  the  (yftem, 
but  to  me  its  operation  feems  to  be  in  the  ftomach,  de'pend- 
ing  on  its  folvent,  abforbent,  and  aftriftive  power.  In  the 
inteftines  it  a«Ets  as  aftriftive,  and  fo  has  been  found  to  ftop 
obftinate  Dyfentery. 

Whether  in  the  blood  it  is  folverjt  I  cannot  fay.  Pafling  by 
the  feveral  excretories  it  may  exert  its  efFe6ts ;  for  the  reft  I 
refer  you  to  Dr.  Alfton. 

As  accompanied  with  fo  much  common  water,  which  is 
likely  to  wafta  out  the  lymphatic  fyftem,  and  alfo  exerting  an 
aftriftive  pioperty.  Lime-water  may  be  ufed  in  fcrophulous 
cafes;  accordingly  it  has  been  aflerted  powerful  in  fuch  cir- 
cumftances ;  but  I  have  never  had  this  property  confirmed 
by  experience. 

As  to  any  other  virtues  of  quick-lime  I  muft  remain  un- 
certain. 

FIXED   A  L  K  A.L  I  S. 

The  foflile  and  vegetable  fixed  Alkali  have,  as  far  as  we 
know,  the  fame  efFefts  in  medicine ;  the  foftile  is  the 
milder. 

Deprived  of  their  air,  or  in  their  cauftic  ftate,  they  have 
the  power  of  deftroying  animal  fubftances  altogether ;  and 
hence  are  employed  as  the  common  efcharotic  of  the  Sur- 
geons. The  ftrongeft  Cauftic  is  always  the  beft,  fooneft 
performing  what  is  intended,  and  I  believe  with  leaft  pain. 
Prepared  by  itfelf,  it  is  always  fluid  in  the  air,  and  it  has 
been  found  ufeful  to  obtain  it  in  a  firm  confiftent  form.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  preparation  of  the  London  College  is  pre- 
ferable, and  the  Quick-lime  there  added,  not  only  gives  a 
dry  form,  but  preferves  the  Alkali  in  its  cauftic  ftate. 

When  not  fo  cauftic,  but  more  dilute,  it  is  a  fine  folvent 
and  detergent  in  various  foulneffes  of  the  fkin,  freckles,  mor- 
phew,  where  matter  fticks  in  the  febaceous  excretories. 

It  is  extremely  effeflual  in  wafhing  off  every  thing  that  ad- 
heres to  the  body,  and  fo  at  firft  gives  a  nitor  and  polifti  to 
the  fkin  ;  but  upon  frequent  ufe,  by  wafhing  out  the  feba- 
ceous matter,  it  leaves  it  dry,  fluivelled,  and  parched. 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Boerhaave  employs  it  as  a  detergent  in  ulcers ;  but  in 
general,  except  fuch  as  are  very  foul,  and  covered  with 
cruft,  ulcers  do  not  bear  faline  medicines  at  all,  as  they  all 
produce  inflammation.    Hence  the  fixed  Alkali  has  been 
thrown  out  of  our  tincture  of  myrrh,  and  aloes  mixed  with 
ointments  recommended  for  drefling  iffues  by  fome.    In  the 
ftomach,  fixed  Alkali  may  be  abforbent,  but  unlefs'it  meets 
vi'ith  I'ufficient  quantity  of  acid,  it  will  afit  as  a  ftimulant,  fo 
that  in  this  intention  it  is  a  very  uncertain  medicine,  very  apt 
to  be  over  dofed,  not  exceeding  in  this  property  the  abforbent 
earths,  and  not,  like  them,  remaining  innocent  till  an  acid  be 
produced  to  walh  them  away.    Even  as  a  ftimulant  I  do  not 
know  but  we  have  properly  omitted  the  fixed  Alkali,  as  in 
that  intention  more  diffufible  ftimuli  are  preferably  employed. 
It  has,  however  been  mentioned  as  a  ufeful  ftimulus  to  the 
inteftines.    Boerhaave  talks  of  it  as  a  convenient  purgative; 
but  in  this  view,  I  imagine,  with  little  advantage  ;  for  in  fo 
far  as  not  neutralized,  it  proves  acrid  and  iraflammatory,  and 
when  it  is,  excels  not  the  neutral  falts,  which  are  therefore, 
with  juftice  more  generally  ufed.    Carried  into  the  blood, 
and  colle6ted  in  the  excretories,  fixed  Alkali  proves  diuretic; 
and  perhaps  there  is  none  more  powerful  in  that  operation.  It 
has  been  employed  in  various  cacheftic  and  efpecially  hy- 
dropic cafes.    Whether  it  aGts  by  remaining  alkaline,  is 
doubtful.    It  is  certainly  proper  to  combine  it  with  a  little 
acid.    In  its  cauftic  ftate  the  fixed  Alkali  is  always  mofl: 
powerful,  but  then  it  is  too  acrid.    We  (hould,  however, 
take  as  near  to  Caufticity  as  we  conveniently  can ;  and  I 
imagine  Praftitioners  are  right  in  ufing  the  afhes  of  plants; 
becaufe  the  Alkali  of  ihefe  is  in  a  cauftic  ftate.    It  is  com- 
monly joined  to  an  acid  wine,  by  which  it  is  half  neutralized, 
and  thus  may  be  exhibited  in  greater  quantity.    The  wine 
we  commonly  ufe  is  Rhenifti.   Fixed  Alkali  may  be  a  pow- 
erful folvent  of  mucus,  but  Lime-water  is  fafer,  and  more 
effeftual, 

Huxam  accufes  fixed  Alkali  as  producing  Scurvy,  pro- 
bably only  from  theory.  It  may  aft,  however,  by  abfor- 
bing  acid,  and  fo  hurry  prutrefcency. 

3.   N  E  U  T  R  A  L  S. 

Thefe  I  have  fet  down,  not  fo  much  for  their  being  abfor- 
bent, as  to  point  out  the  decorapofition  they  may  undergo. 

BORAX 
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BORAX 
has  been  fald  to  be  abforbent.  It  has  been  faid  to  be  diu- 
retic, but  I  have  never  found  it  to  have  that  property.  -In 
the  ftomach  it  may  be  decompofed  by  the  acid,  there  be 
abforbent,  and  a£l  as  other  neutrals.  It  may  be  employed, 
where  that  is  fafe,  to  take  avi^ay  Aphtha,  which  it  does  very 
well. 

TARTARUS  SOLUBILIS 
is  themoft  agreeable  of  the  neutral  falts.  The  French  have 
ufed  it,  and  recommended  it.  It  is  found  that  with  the 
foflile  Alkali  it  will  be  got  cryftailized,  and  it  is  this  which 
is  called  Sel  de  Seignette,  from  its  inventor,  and  has  been 
difperfed  over  France  as  a  valuable  remedy.  But  either  in 
one  or  the  other  form  it  is  a  purgative,  1-ittle  to  be  depended 
upon,  becaufe  all  the  tartarous  neutrals  are  liable  to  be  de- 
compofed by  the  acid  in  the  ftomach  ;  and  becaufe  in  fclu- 
ble  Tartar  there  is  only  a  fmall  portion  of  Alkali,  and  the 
reft  Cream  of  Tartar ;  and  befides,  becaufe  it  cannot  be 
given  in  fufEcient  dofe.  As  a  purgative  it  is  to  be  confidered 
in  the  fame  light  as  Magnefia,  viz.  at  the  fame  time  as 
checking  acidity.  Pofllbly  a  fitter  foluble  Tartar  might  be 
procured  by  neutralizing  the  Tartar  with  Magnefia. 

SOAP, 

as  an  attenuant,  has  been  already  mentioned.  I  have  fet  it 
down  here  as  decompofed  in  the  ftomach,  and  I  imagine  its 
reputation  twenty  years  ago,  as  of  fo  much  ufe  in  arthritic 
cafes,  depends  greatly  upon  that.  Lime-water,  too,  may 
have  fomewhat  of  the  fame  aflion. 

4.    GENERAL  TITLES. 

Acidity  can  only  be  radically  cured  by  the  Stimilantia, 
which  reftore  the  afflux  to  the  ftomach.  The  Antifpafmodics 
take  off  the  effeft  of  Acidity.  Some  of  the  Stimulants,  as 
the  Bitters,  obviate  fermentation,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
ftimulate  and  ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  the  weaknefs  of  which 
is  the  moft  general  caufe  of  the  difeafe. 

ANTALKALINA. 

There  is  a  doubt  whether  we  can  fpeak  of  Acrimony  as 
properly  alkaline,  and  perhaps  when  this  exifts,  it  is  always 

with 
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with  deftruftion  to  the  fyftem.    Du  Haen,  however,  has 
fhewn  us,  that  an  Alkali  may  be  developed  in  the  fecretories, 
as  in  the  urine  of  calculous  patients,  whofe  urine  effervefced 
with  acids,  and  turned  fyrup  of  violets  green.    But  in  ge- 
neral, our  fluids  are  only  in  an  alkalefcent  ftate,  and  it  is  to 
this  our  medicines  muft  be  direfted.    This  may  occur  in 
any  part  of  the  fyftem,  wherever  there  are  animal  fluids. 
It  may  even  happen  in  the  ftomach,  though,  on  account  of 
its  acefcent  tendency,  but  feldom.    More  copioufly  it  may 
exifl:  in  the  inteftines,  moft  of  all  in  the  common  mafs  of 
blood,  and  the  feveral  excretories.    In  all  thefe  cafes  it  may- 
be confidered  as  of  two  kinds,  the  chronic  and  acute ;  the 
former  in  Scurvies,  the  latter  in  putrid  and  malignant  Fe- 
vers.   With  regard  to  the  firft,  the  nature  and  caufes  are 
fufficiently  (evident,  it  arifing,  e.  g.  in  confequence  of  alka- 
lefcent aliment  taken  in,  or  obftruflion  of  thofe  excretions, 
by  which  alkalefcent  parts  are  thrown  off.    With  regard  to 
putrid  Fevers,  there  is  much  darknefs  and  obfcurity.  In 
,  the  cafe  of  Scurvy,  we  can  fuppofe  the  difeafe  to  take  place 
without  a  ferment ;  whereas  in  the  latter  cafe  that  muft  be 
taken  in  ;  and,  indeed,  a  ferment  of  a  powerful  nature,  and 
rapid  progrefs.   As  to  its  manner  of  operation,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  a6ts  wholly  on  the  fluids,  or  chiefly  on  the 
folids.    That  it  does  aft  on  the  folids  often,  is  evident  from 
the  nervous  aflreftions  accompanying  it,  and  from  the  cure, 
we  doing  much  more  by  Antifpafmodics  than  Antifeptics. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  the  aftion  of  contagion  being  on  the 
nervous  fyftem,  though  at  the  fame  time  I  will  not  deny 
their  aftion  on  the  fluids.    I  have  feen  inftances  of  it.  A 
fervant,  in  a  family  where  I  was  employed,  who  lived  very 
much  upon  vegetables,  and  was  without  any  obftrufted  fe- 
cretions,  on  a  fudden  was  feized  with  a  flaccidity  of  the 
gums,  violent  incoercible  haemorrhage  and  petechia^  and  a 
putrid  Fever,  foon  ending  with  death.    Here,  certainly, 
the  operation  was  on  the  fluids ;  and  many  inftances  of  the 
fame  kind  occur  in  the  annals  of  Phyfic;  but  wherever  this 
aftion  on  the  fluids  occurs,  a  cure  is  very  little  in  our  power. 
A  chronic  alkalefcency  in  the  blood-veflels  is  only  to  be 
cured  by  throwing  in  a  large  quantity  of  vegetable  acefcents, 
and  by  opening  the  excretions,  promoting  perfpiration  and 
urine.    It  is  not  to  be  cured  by  any  fubftances  not  con- 
verted into  our  fluids,  however  powerful  Antifeptics,  or 
effeftual  neutralizers  of  Alkali,  becaufe  it  is  neceflary  the 
vitiated  fluids  Ihould  be  entirely  fupplied  with  new  ones. 

Prafticc 
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Practice  confirms  this ;  and  I  mention  it  to  prove  what  I  fo 
frequently  inculcate,  that  art  has  little  power  of  altering 
our  fluids.  As  Alkalefcency  may  occur  in  the  prima  via, 
it  is  to  be  correded  by  Acids.  Thefe  arc  of  twq  kinds, 
native  and  artificial.  In  treating  their  virtues,  we  fhall  fiift 
fpeak  of  Acids  in  general,  and  then  of  particular  Acids. 

ACIDS  in  GENERAL, 

Applied  to  the  lips,  they  fhew  an  aftringent  quality,  as 
appears  by  vinegar  expelling  from  them  the  re4  blood. 
This  aftringency  is  only  proper  to  be  taken  notice  of  when 
they  are  confiderably  diluted.    Hence  the  vegetable  Acid  is 
commonly  ufed,  and  where  this  part  of  their  operation  is 
required  ;  and  hence  they  are  ufed  to  bathe  over-ftretched 
igaments.    In  a  more  concentrated  flate,  to  this  aftringent 
they  join  a  ftimulant  and  rubifacient  power,  and  therefore 
•we  have  thought  of  applying  them  in  paralytic  cafes ;  for 
•which  purpofe  we  blend  them  with  oily  matters,  as  hogs 
lard,  in  the  Unguentum  paralyticum,  to  obviate  an  excefs  of 
their  inflammatory  property.   A  more  fluid  oil  than  the  for- 
mer may  be  employed,  with  the  advantage,  perhaps,  cf 
more  accurate  mixture.   This  ointment  is  certainly  fervice- 
able,  though  not  with  greal  advantages.    If  the  Acid  be 
blended  with  too  great  proportion  of  oil,  the  ftimulus  is  not 
confiderable;  if  not;  it  is  inflammatory,  and  does  not  ex- 
tend over  the  fyftem.   It  ought  only  to  be  employed  where 
benefit  is  expefted  from  a  few  applications  of  it ;  for  on  re- 
peated ufe,  inftead  of  increafing,  you  will  eafily  fee  it  muft 
impair  and  deftroy  the  fenfation  of  the  nerves  *.  Applied 
alone  in  a  concentrated  ftate_,  Acids  prove  corrofive,  and 
deftroy  the  texture  of  animal  fubftances.    This  corrofive 
quality  is  not  only  taken  off  by  an  union  with  metals,  but 
encreafed  by  it.    Thus,  in  the  lunar  cauftic,  fomewhat  of 
its  efFefts  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  acid     The  fame  is  the 
cafe  with  the  Butter  of  Antimony,  to  which,  as  well  as  to 
the  Acids,  as  cauftics,  may  be  obje£led  the  inconveniences 

of 

*  This  remedy  Is  equivocal,  becaufe  as  much  is  loft  by  the 
fedative  as  gained  by  the  ftimulant  power,  and  to  be  avoid- 
ed ;  applied  externally  to  the  nofe,  acids  have  been  ufed  in 
hyfteric  fits  and  falntings  ;  as  the  nitrous  and  muriatic  acids 
are  deleterious,  the  vegetable  only  can  be  ufed  in  this  inten- 
tion ;  the  vitriolic  has  no  odour ;  tJie  vegetable  acid  from  re- 
generated tartar  is  moft  penetrating. 
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if  fluidity.  How  much  Acid  can  perform  alone,  may  be 
leen  in  the  Medical  Effays.  It  has  there  been  propoLd  to 
make  an  alternate  apphcation  of  acid  and  cauftic  Alkali, 
;iving  the  one,  when  the  other  had  begun  to  pain  ;  but  in 
his  method,  each  would  hinder  the  other's  operation,  and  a 
rufl:  of  neutral  fait  would  be  formed,  which  wou'd  deftroy 
ihe  effeft  of  the  Cauftic.  In  fhort,  the  whole  affair  feems 
10  be  a  mere  whimfy  of  refinement. 

With  regard  to  the  internal  ul^e  of  Acids,    In  the  mouth 
they  exert  ajlringent  effeffs.    To  obtain  this  property,  they 
^lave  been  exhibited  in  various  forms.    It  was  Sydenham's 
aSice  in  the  Angina  to  give  the  Vitriolic  Acid  with  Mel 
ofarum.    Where  laxity  prevails  this  maybe  ufeful,  but  it 
;  difficult  to  diiVmguifli  fuch  cales  ;  and  in  more  violent 
inflammation  they  are  certainly  hurtful  and  dangerous,  by 
their  flimulant,  and,  perhaps  alfo,  their  aftringcnt  power. 
Acids  alfo  exert  ihcw  Jiimulus  in  the  mouth,  and  encreafe 
he  excretion  of  faliva  and  mucus,  and  hence  allay  thirft, 
in  which  intention  they  are  fometimes  given  in  Dropfies, 
'/here  we  want  that  effeft  without  encreafing  the  quantity 
of  fluids.    It  has  been  faid,  that  they  diflblve  the  mucus, 
but  this  is  not  properly  proved.    On  experiment,  they  do 
not  coagulate  it  like  blood,  but  rather  have  a  tendency  that 
vay,  wz.  either  concreted  into  crufl:s,  or  in  the  cafe  of 
-Aphtha.    In  any  fort  of  Cough,  where  a  loud  mucus  is 
^taccumulated  in  the  mouth,  they  may  be  ufed.    Alum  and 
/Acids  have  been  employed  to  cure  Aphthce^  but  the  praflice 
lis  doubtful.    They  will,  indeed,  take  away  the  Aphtha, 
Ibut  then  they  are  very  apt  to  return  worfe  than  before,  ex- 
ccept  in  fome  particular  cafes,  which  are  difficult  to  diftin- 
tguiili.    Borax  anfwers  much  better,  efpecially  in  children. 

Carried  into  the  ftomach.  Acids  prove  a  grateful  flimulus 
tto  it,  and  promote  appetite,  which  fhows  they  are  not  unfa- 
rmlliar  to  the  fyftem.    The  acid  reliquia  in  the  flomach  are 
Ifuppofed  to  be  the  caufe  of  appetite,  but  this  is  more  con- 
rne6led  with  the  ftate  of  the  fyflcm  in  general.    Acids,  by 
tchecking  putrefaftion,  ferve  to  preferve  at  leail,  if  not  to 
excite,  appetite;  but  not  only  do  they  obviate  the  putre- 
tfaftive,  but  alfo  check  the  vinous  and  acetous  fermentations  j 
\whence  they  are  ufed  to  prevent  flatulencies,  ^c.  the  con- 
ffequence  of  thefe.    At  firft  I  thought  this  difficult  to  ac- 
count for,  but  I  now  fee  that  it  is  not  acid  but  acefcency 
which  is  the  difeafe  ;  that  vinegar,  which  has  already  under- 
one  the  acetous  fermentation,  is  not  near  fo  hurtful  as  ve- 
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getable  acefcents,  and  mineral  acids  ftill  lefs  fo.    Thus  le- 
mon, having  its  aftringency  improved  by  roafting,  1  have 
feen  cure  Spafms  arifing  from  acefcency  ;  and  thus  the  chlo- 
rotic  girl  eats  the  four  green  fruit  with  fafety,  while  the  ripe 
encreafe  her  diforder ;  and  hence  the  magiftrate  in  wine 
countries  does  not  fufFer  the  grapes  to  be  gathered  till  they 
are  fully  ripe,  left  the  wine  fhould  not  be  well  fermented. 
In  the  ftomach,  too,  Acids  quench  thirft,  by  promoting  a 
flow  of  liquors  to  it,  by  preventing  putrefaQion,  and  per- 
haps, too,  as  refrigerant.    This  property  which  Acids  pof- 
fefs,  of  being  cooling  and  fedative  to  the  whole  fyftem, 
feems  contradiQory  to  the  ftimulus  we  afcribed  to  them  ; 
but  as  Acids  in  certain  dofes  and  dilution  are  aftringent,  and 
as  Aftringents  are  fedative,  the  cffed:  is  more  eafily  under- 
ftood.    Whether  their  aftion  be  not  analogous  to  that  of 
cold  water,  I  fliall  not  determine.    They  may  be  diuretic 
and  diaphoretic,  by  being  carried  to  the  fecretory  organs ; 
but  it  is  certain  alfo,  they  exert  this  property  before  they 
arrive  there. 

In  the  Inteftines.  When  Acids  arrive  there  unaltered, 
they  may  be  detergent  by  promoting  the  excretion  of  jnucus. 
As  checking  putrefaftion,  as  fedative,  checking  the  periftal- 
tic  motion,  and  alfo  as  aftringent.  Acids  are  ufeful  in  Dy- 
fentery,  but  chiefly  as  altering  the  bile,  to  a  change  of  which, 
Dyfentery  feems  owing.  It  is  the  Acefcents  in  this  difeafe 
which  we  prefer  to  the  Acids,  perhaps  from  fedative  powers 
analogous  to  neutrals.  The  foftile  Acids  have  not  the  fame 
effe6t  with  the  others,  not  proving  much  purgative.  Their 
a6lion  in  the  inteftines  ought  to  be  enquired  into,  as  they 
precipitate  the  bile.  J 

Whether  in  their  progrefs  through  the  lac^^eals  they  can 
a£l  as  acid,  or  in  the  mafs  of  blood,  is  extremely  doubtful, 
from  the  dilution  they  muft  ncceffarily  undergo  before  they 
reach  thefe  fyftems.  They  might  be  fuppofed  to  cure,  at 
leaft  to  check  the  Scurvy,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
is  obfervcd,  fo  that  their  effefts  on  the  mafs  of  blood  arc 
very  doubtful.  They  have  been  recommended  in  Hnsmor- 
rhagy.  Here  it  is  fuppofed  they  a£t  on  the  open  veflels,  and 
by  coagulating  the  fluids ;  but  we  cannot  imagine  them  to^ 
be  carried  thither,  and  we  muft  rather  fuppofe  they  have 
their  eff'eft  in  the  prima  vi^,  and  not  materially,  but  by  jj 
confent  on  the  velTels.  ' 

Though  their  effe£t  on  the  blood  be  denied,  yet  it  has 
been  conftantly  allowed  they  may  be  collected  in  the  excre- 
tories.    Like  other  fuline  matters  they  may  go  along  with 
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he  ferofity,  pafs  by  the  kidneys,  and  prove  diuretic.  On 
iiis  foundation  alfo  they  might  be  diaphoretic  and  fudorific, 
ut  from  their  manner  of  aftion  thefe  properties  feem  to  be 
m  confequence  of  their  efF^ds  in  the  prima  vice. 

Acids  are  (aid  to  irritate  the  Bromhio:^  and  promote  a 
Cough,  which  gives  us  a  caution  to  tlicir  ufe  in  Hsemoptoe, 
ind  other  cafes  where  they  are  employed.  Muriatic  acid 
nflames  iflfues. 

PARTICULAR  ACIDS 

vVe  divided  into  native  and  artificial.  The  native  Acids  in 
jcneral  have  the-  effeQs  we  mentioned  of  Acids,  as  exerting 
n  the  primes  vice,  but  beyond  that  they  fcarcely  aft  as  acid  ; 
jut  by  the  a6lion  of  the  fyftem  are  liable  to  be  converted  in 
'iicciim  et  fangiiinem,  and  hence  are  adapted  to  the  cure  of 
he  Scurvy,  and  it  is  there  we  frequently  employ  them, 
rhey  differ  as  more  or  lefs  mild  or  acerb. 

Of  the  artificial  Acids  the  firfl:  mentioned  is  Wine,  the 
\cid  of  which  approaches  to  the  laft,  as  more  or  lefs  con- 
ertible  into  the  animal  fluids.    The  others  are  more  akin, 
nd  more  invincible  to  the  fyftem,  if  we  except  the  vegeta- 
)!e,  which  is  divided  into  the  fermented  and  diftilled,  which 
;ft  is  lefs  convertible  than  the  former.    Such  diftilled  Acid 
npears  in  Tar-water,  whofe  a<£tibn  feems  only,  to  be  in  fo 
.X  as  it  is  acid.    It  might,  indeed,  owe  much  of  its  virtue 
)  the  oil ;  but  pra6iice  does  not  confirm  this.  Tar-water 
nay  be  ufeful  in  promoting  the  whole  fluid  fecretions,  and 
I  fome  cafes  antifeptics ;  and  if  you  look  into  w^hat  has 
en  writ  upon  it,  you  will  underftand  its  real  virtues  from 
hat  has  been  already  faid. 

The  foflile  Acids  are  ftronger.    Muriatic  Acid  has  at  all 
mes  been  famous  as  promoting  appetite,  and  aftifting  di- 
;ftion.    I  have  not  given  it  pure,  but  joined  with  fome 
ikali.     This  Hoffman  tells  us  is  the  Tin^ura  aperitiva 
Mcebii,  only  reddened  by  the  addition  of  fome  rofes. 

Vitriolic  Acid  is  employed  for  moft  of  the  purpofes  of 
\cids  obviating  fermentation,  is'c.  This  is  fuppofcd  fuperior 
1  haemorrhagic  cafes,  but  I  cannot  perceive  this.    It  may 
•'jrhaps  retain  fomewhat  of  the  virtues  of  concentrated  acid; 
though  I  will  not  maintain  that. 

The  nitrous  Acid  is  commonly  excluded  entirely,  out  of 
nrejudice,  for  if  equally  dilute,  it  is  as  fafe  as  any  of  them. 
:  t  is  not,  however,  totally  difufed.  Boerhaave  employed  it 
rn  his  Nitrum  nitratum,  which  is  a  nitrous  ammoniac,  only 
ivith  a  fuperabundant  quantity  of  acid. 

B  b  2  .  Sedative 
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Sedative  Salt  by  Homberg  was  recommended  as  of  extra- 
ordinary power,  but  in  no  indance  has  that  been  difcovered 
fairly.  In  one  or  two  inftances,  I  thought  it  had  given  relief 
in  the  Chincough,  but  1  found  afterwards  its  effefts  muft-  be 
attributed  to  other  medicines  joined  with  it.  Any  virtue  it  has, 
is  that  of  being  gently  and  weakly  fedativc,  but  even  this  is 
not  well  eftabliflied.  The  French  now  acknowledge  all  this. 

Acid  of  Amber  has  been  frequently  ufed  in  medicine, 
though  it  be  not  fo  long  fince  we  difcovered  it  to  be  an  Acid. 
It  has  failed  me  in  every  trial.  If  any  advantage  be  found 
from  it,  it  is  owing  to  the  oil  joined  to  our  Sal  Succini,  for 
no  body  has  yet  iifed  it  pure,  and  indeed  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  it  fo. 

GENERALTITLES. 

.  The  Nutrientia  are  the  only  proper  Antalkalines  which  caa 
be  ufed  in  the  Scurvy,  Putrefa6tion  is  promoted  by  any 
thing  weakening  the  folids,  and  therefore  Aftringents  are 
found  ufeful  in  Scurvy,  efpecially  the  Vaginales  referred  to, 
which  are  both  acid  and  aftringent.  How  far  Demulcents 
can  be  employed  to  cover  alkaline  acrimony,  I  will  not  fay, 
but  the  Dulcia  are  of  an  acid  nature,  and  majraQ:  from  that 
quality. 

ACIDS  employed  in  MEDICINE. 


rOI.  Vitrioli. 
Spt.  Vitr.  fortis. 

 tenuis. 

Ros  Vitrioli., 

El.  Vitr.  acidum. 

Ol.  &  Spt.  Sulph.  per  cam- 

panam. 
Elix.  Vitr.  dulce. 
Spt.  Vitriol.  Volatilis. 
Aqua  Sulphurata. 
Gas  Sulphuris. 
.CiyfTus  Antimonii. 

Spt.  Nitri  dulcis. 
Nitrum  nitratum  Boerh. 

Spt.  Salis  communis. 

 dulcis. 

Spt.  Vitrioli  philofophicus. 
Tindura  apcritiva  Moebii. 


"Succi  acidi  nativi. 
Gelatina  Ribefiorum,  tifr. 
Miva  Cydoniorum. 
Syrupus  Limonum. 
Rob  Limonum. 
Acetum  Vini. 
Nitrum  Coralliatum. 
Acetum  diftillatum. 
'l  Spt.  jEruginis,  vel  Ve- 
^  neris. 

Cryflalli  Tartari. 
Acidum  Abietis,  ^c. 
Aqua  Picea,   five  Tar- 
water. 
Spt.  Mcllis. 

 ■  Panis. 

Sal  Sedativum. 
Sal  Succini. 
Spt.  Formicarum. 

ANTISEPTICA. 
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ANTISEPTIC  A. 

By  thefe,  I  mean  fuch  medicines  as  obviate  the  feveral  ten- 
dencies of  the  fyftem  towards  acrimony.  I  would  have  ra- 
ther chofen  the  term  Antifermentative,  as  what  are  included 
ander  the  title  of  Antifeptics,  obviate  the  vinous  and  acetous, 
.IS  well  as  putrefa6l:ive  procefles.  The  Antifeptics,  ftri£tly 
fo  called,  deferve  our  chief  confideration  in  medicine.  The 
niftory  of  Putrefaction,  in  every  part  of  it,  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceCfary  for  underftanding  the  animal  oeconomy,  and  when  I 
inferted  this  title,  I  intended  to  have  ftudied  it  myfelf,  and 
to  have  delivered  it  to  you;  but  the  want  of  time  has  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  that  intention.  I  muft  be  content 
with  referring  you  to  almoft  the  only  writer  on  that  fubjeft. 
There  is,  indeed,  fomething  in  Boerhaave,  and  in  a  paper  by 
Cox,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions ;  but  their  faults  are 
corre6bed  by  Pringle.  If  this  lift  had  been  made  up  thirty 
years  ago,  it  would  have  ftood  very  different  from  what  it  is 
at  prefent,  and  many  of  the  fubftances  fet  down  here  would 
have  been  reckoned  as  Septics.  The  lift  in  our  Catalogue 
is  chiefly  taken  from  Dr.  Pringle,  with  fome  additions  from 
analogy,  and  my  own  experience. 

Dr.  Pringle  certainly  defervcs  much  praife  for  what  he  has 
executed  on  this  fubjeft  ;  but  ftill  what  he  has  faid  requires 
confirmation  and  addition,  and  no  experiments  are  abfo- 
lutely to  be  refted  upon,  till  they  are  repeated  with  different 
views,  and  by  different  hands.  Somewhat  of  a  more  correft 
Chemiftry  is  neceffary.  Thus  we  cannot  truft  his  experi- 
ments with  common  Salt,  becaufe  a  pure  fait  was  not  em- 
ployed. This  he  alfo,  according  to  the  old  opinion,  fup- 
pofes  to  have  an  abforbent  earth  for  its  bafis,  and  the  fame 
miftakes  occur  in  other  fubftances.  Befides,  he  does  not  ope- 
rate on  the  beft  of  fubjefls,  and  animal  blood  is  what  wc 
fiiould  wifh  our  experiments  to  be  chiefly  performed  upon. 
Hence  the  whole  of  this  doftrine,  as  applied  to  the  purpofe* 
of  medicine,  fhould  be  received  with  caution.  I  would  not, 
however,  doubt  Dr.  Pringle's  conclufion. 

Two  queftions  I  would  propofe,  viz.  Whether  putrefac- 
f  ion  is  fo  common  a  caufe  of  difeafe,  as  is  imagined  ?  And, 
Whether  antifeptic  fubftances  can  be  introduced  in  fuch  man- 
ner into  the  human  body,  as  to  exert  that  antifeptic  quality 
in  the  common  rnafs  of  blood  } 
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EVACUANTS  in  GENERAL. 

A  doubt  arifes  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  placing  thefc 
among  the  medicines  which  aft  upon  the  fluids.  They,  ad, 
probably,  on  the  folid?,  but  have  the  fluids  for  their  objed. 
With  regard  to  their  operation,  there  have  been  feveral  opi- 
nions. I .  It  has  been  fuppofed  ihey  aft  in  the  mafs  of  blood, 
as,  by  rendering  the  blood  of  a  fluid  confiftence,  they  pro- 
mote tht  fljid  fecretions ;  but  this  method  extends  fo  much 
in  common  to  all  the  fecretions,  as  not  to  explain  how  par- 
ticular ones  are  promoted  ;  for  it  will  fliil  be  a  doubt  how 
we  can  give  the  fluidity  proper  to  particular  fecretions. 
2.  To  obviate  this,  it  has  been  faid,  that  all  the  fecreted  li- 
quors exift  formally  in  the  mafs  of  blood,  and  that  the  fccre- 
tory  organ  only  feparates  them  %  and  with  regard  to  the  Eva- 
cuants,  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  they  have  an  eleftive  at- 
traftion  to  particular  portions  of  our  fluids.  But  all  this  is 
a  mere  fuppoliaon.  There  is  no  proof  of  the  formal  exift- 
cnce  of  thefe  matters,  and  of  their  not  being  altered  in  the 
fecretory  oigan.  Neither  of  thefe  are  fatisfa£lory,  and 
hence  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  this  third  fuppofition,  that 
Evacuants,  particularly  Stimulants,  ftimulate  their  refpec- 
tive  excretories,  as  can  be  proved  in  the  cafe  of  Errhines 
and  Sialagogues.  It  is  difficult  to  apply  this  to  Evacuants 
in  the  mafs  of  blood.  We  muft  fuppofe  them  fomehow 
determined  to  pafs  by  particular  excretories,  in  confequence 
of  being  joined  to  particular  parts  of  the  blood  more  copi- 
oufly  pafling  there,  and  thus  ftimulating  thofe  very  fcnfiblc 
and  irritable  organs.  Still  a  queftion  renaains.  Whether  Eva- 
cuants may  not  have  a  fpecific  power  in  ftimulating  one  excre- 
tory more  than  another  ?  This  is  difficult  to  determine.  I  muft 
obferve,  that  Evacuants  are  general  Stimulants.  Thofe  which 
aff^efl:  the  nofe,  carried  into  the  ftomach,  will  prove  emetic; 
into  the  blood,  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  pe6loral.  The 
Stimulus  is  not  in  any  that  I  know  of  certainly  fpecific,  and 
a  common  power  is  evident  in  moft  of  them.  This  queftion 
will  be  more  fully  mentioned  under  particulars. 

With  regard  to  particular  Evacuants,  I  have  inferted  them 
at  random.  I  have  begun  a  capite  ad  calcenty  and  therefore 
the  firft  on  which  our  enquiries  will  be  beftowed,  is  the  fol- 
lowing head  of  Errhines.  _ 

E  R  R  H  I  N  A. 

Errhines  are  medicines  applied  to  the  inner  membrane  of 
the  nofe,  producing  a  difcharge  of  mucus,  accompanied  with  a 
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ftlmulus,  and  commonly  fternutatory.  With  regard  to  their 
cfFefits  in  medicme,  in  the  firft  place  it  is  a  general  rule,  that 
difcales  to  be  cured  by  Evacuants,  are  more  efFeQ:ually 
cured  by  thefe  being  applied  to  the  part  afFefted. 
There  are,  indeed,  cafes  where  the  evacuation  muft  be 
great,  and  fuch  direfl:  application  cannot  be  made,  and  in 
liich  cafes  where  we  intend  to  alter  the  diftribution  of  the 
fluids  in  the  fyftera ;  but  thefe  are  the  only  exceptions.  Up- 
on this  is  the  foundation  of  the  virtue  of  Errhines.  They 
are  adapted  to  difeafes  of  the  head,  afiting  partly  by  the  fneez- 
ing,  that  general  convulfive  motion  they  produce,  and  part- 
ly by  evacuation.  Since  obfervations  have  been  accu- 
rate, Errhines  have  not  been  much  ufed;  and  where  they  are 
ufeful,  is  difficult  to  determine.  They  are  certainly  proper 
in  rheumatic  afFeftions  in  the  head,  in  which  evacuations  of 
any  kind  are  neceflfary.  I  have  known  inftances  of  not  only 
temporary  relief  procured  from  them  in  fuch  cafes,  but  even 
the  rheumatic  diathefis  being  removed.  I  have  known  per- 
fons,  unaccuftomed  to  Tobacco,  on  the  firft  beginning  to 
fnufF,  relieved,  and  even  cured  of  the  tooth-ach,  and  other 
rheumatic  affeftions,  to  which  they  were  fubje6l.  In  all 
rheumatic  head-achs,  they  are  ufeful ;  and,  analogous  to 
thefe  rheumatic  affeftions,  in" all  neighbouring  inflammations 
of  the  chronic  kind,  as  inflammations  of  the  eyes  frequently 
are.  I  fee  praftitioners  cautioning  againft  Errhines,  as  pro- 
ducing congeftions  in  the  veflels  of  the  head.  If  the  difeafe 
be  recent,  certainly  we  ought  not  to  ufe  them  ;  but  when  it  has 
continued  for  fome  time,  I  have  feen  a  cure  from  Errhines. 
Many  difeafes  are  of  this  inflammatory  nature,  which  we  do 
not  imagine  to  be  fo,  as  the  opacity  of  the  Cornea,  which  is 
frequently  founded  in  inflammation,  though  there  be  no  feem- 
ing  rednefs,  and  alfo  in  a  beginning  Catara6f.  In  thefe,  Er- 
rhines of  the  ftrongeft  kind  may  be  ufed.  At  different  times, 
Errhines  have  been  employed  in  all  difeafes  of  the  head, 
though  with  what  fafety  or  limitation  I  cannot  fay. 

Thefe  are  the  general  virtues  of  Errhines.  The  vir- 
tues of  particular  ones  cannot  well  be  fixed.  I  beUeve  our 
lift  might  have  been  more  general,  as  there  is  no  fufpicion 
of  a  fpecific  virtue.  Many  poflibly  are  omitted,  mentioned  by 
both  Materia  Medica  writers  and  Phyficians,  as  the  Liliutn 
convallium,  Benzoin  and  its  flowers,  to  v^h'ich  Sal  Succini,  an 
analogous  fubftance,  might  be  added,  and  the  Vitriolum  aU 
hum.  Thofe  mentioned  in  our  Catalogue  are  divided  into 
two  clafTes,  the  Vegetable  and  Foflile,  and  I  propofed  alfo  a 

divifion 
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divifion  into  the  Mitiora  and  Acriora.   I  have  endeavoured 
to  range  them  in  the  order  of  their  power.  The  juices  of  the 
Beet  being  fweet,  are  fternutatory,  in  confequence  of  the 
fugar  they  contain,  which  itfeif  is  an  Errhine.   Annong  the 
ylcriorOy  Euphorbium  fhould    liave  been  placed  lower. 
Among  the  Errhines  none  is  more  famous  than  Turpeth  mi- 
neral.   In  difeafcs  of  the  eyes  it  has  been  much  commended 
in  general ;  but  it  murt  be  obi'ervcd,  that  this  and  other 
Acrids  arc  not  only  apt  to  produce  violent  Inflammation  and 
dangerous  Haemorrhage  in  the  membrane  of  the  nofe  itfelf, 
but  alfo  in  the  neighbouring  parts.    I  have  leen  a  few  drops 
of  the  Iris  nojlrasy  or  Iris  palufiris  lutea,  occafion  a  violent 
fneezing  and  difcharge  of  mucus  with  blood,  fwelling  of  the 
whole  head  and  neck,  and,  perhaps  from  fome  negleft  of 
the  patient  in  keeping  himfelf  warm,  indurations  of  the 
cheeks,  ^c.  only  yielding  to  repeated  bleedings,  but  curing, 
however,  the  patient  of  the  tooth-ach,  and  difeafe  for  which 
it  was  applied.    Even  where  it  was  given  in  a  (lighter  dofe, 
often  a  great  rheumatic  affection  was  caught  during  the  ufe 
of  it.    I  mention  all  this,  to  give  a  caution  that  cold  got 
during  the  ufe  of  thefe  remedies  is  often  worfe  than  the  dif- 
eafe they  were  intended  to  cure. 

The  only  two  I  have  known  employed  with  fafety  and 
advantage,  are  Tobacco  and  Afarum.  The  firft  is  only 
ufeful  when  we  begin  the  practice.  Afarum  is  recom- 
mended as  keeping  up  a  longer  flow  of  mucus  than  any  other. 
Thofe  who  favour  it,  fay  it  is  neceffary  it  fhould  produce  a 
mucus  with  ftreaks  of  blood.  Given  at  the  interval  of  two 
days  between  each  dofe  it  has  cured  a  violent  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes. 

SIALAGOGA. 

Thefe  are  common  Stimulants,  and  often  the  fame  as  the 
Errhines.  They  are  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  Vegetable 
and  Foflile. 

The  Vegetable  are  only  fialagogue  as  ex'ernally  applied, 
and  their  effeds  may  be  underftood  from  what  we  have  faid 
of  Errhines. 

The  Foflile  aft  in  confequence  of  being  introduced  into 
the  mafs  of  blood.  Of  the  Hydrar^yrus  we  muft  take  a 
particular  notice. 

MERCURY, 
i 
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♦MERCURY. 

Upon  this  head  we  (hall  fiilT:  confider  the  operation  of 
Mercury  in  general ;  and  here  the  firfl:  queftion  that  occurs, 
is,  whether  it  operates  on  the  fluids  or  fohds;  as  dilTolving 
the  former,  or  as  a  ftimulant  to  the  latter,  exciting  the  re- 
fpe6tive  fecretions  of  thofe  to  which  it  is  applied  ? 

The  firft  is  the  common  fuppofition.  That  opinion,  in 
the  firft  place,  has  been  fupported  by  arguments  d  prion\ 
I.  It  has  been  faid,  that  it  a6ts  from  its  fpccific  gravity,  its 
great  momeptum  in  the  mafs  of  blood  breaking  down  its 
texture.  But  to  me  this  is  not  at  all  fatisfying  j  for,  firft, 
it  is  proved  by  Chemiftry,  that  mechanical  force  never  di- 
vides Mixts,  bur  only  Aggregates.  Our  veflels,  indeed, 
whofe  a6tion  may  be  fuppofed  mechanical,  feem  to  have 

fome 

*  The  following  account  of  Mercury  is  added  from  the  Au- 
thor's works  on  Chemiftry,  and  though  not  fo  compleat  as  might 
be  wifhed,  may  ferve  to  explain  the  fubjedt  more  fully. 

This  is  a  fubjeft  that  has  been  of  all  the  nioft  laboured  in  Che- 
miftry, and  Hioft  frequently  employed  in  Medicine. 

I  lhall  here  endeavour  to  ftiew  its  variety  of  preparations,  and 
cftablifli  their  relation  in  regard  to  each, 

1 .  The  firft  queftion  that  arifes  is.  Whether  Mercury  is  a£tive 
in  its  crude  ftate,  as  it  is  not  (in  that)  adted  on  by  the  vegetable 
acid  ?  This,  however,  is  fomewhat  doubted  j  but  fome  fpeak 
much  of  its  efficacy,  and  Dover  gave  it  in  a  variety  of  difeafes  ; 
and  when  this  is  the  cafe,  a  medicine  will  frequently  reap  that 
honour  which  is  only  due  to  nature.  It  certainly  may  be  con- 
verted into  an  aftive  ftate,  by  a  fmall  degree  of  trituration.  Nay, 
even  the  agitatioB  of  the  fteadieft  buildings,  when  ftanding  in  a 
phial,  will  induce  a  black  powder  on  its  furface,  and,  probably, 
the  agitation  in  the  ftomach  may  anfwer  the  fame  intention. 

2.  It  is  rendered  adive  by  being  turned  into  vapour,  and  it 
then  indued  with  a  fedative  power,  and  can  induce  palfies  of  va- 
rious kinds  ;  hence  Gilders  are  particularly  fubjeft  to  it.  nde  De 
Haen,  When  ufed  in  venereal  cafes,  it  brings  on  a  faliration. 
Why  ftiould  its  effe£ts  in  thefe  two  cafes  be  fo  different  ?  But  this 
action,  in  a  ftate  of  fume,  is  not  peculiar  to  Mercury,  but  com- 
mon to  other  rnetals  in  fome  degree ;  but  its  operation  can  never 
be  conduced  with  accuracy. 

3.  It  is  rendered  adive  when  calcined,  whether  by  itfelf,  or 
■with  gold.  It  is  by  this  means,  probably,  only  more  capable  of 
being  adled  on  by  the  vegetable  iagid,  and  confequently  by  the 
acid  in  the  ftomach. 
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fome  fuch  power;  but  then  this  is  from  encreafing  the  cohe- 
fion,  but  not  altering  the  mixture.  2.  Siippofing  fuch  eflect 
could  take  place  from  mere  mechanical  iorce,  that  liere  is 
not  fufficient ;  for  any  body  reduced  to  fo  great  tenuity  as 
tolwim  in  a  fluid,  will  have,  m  proportion  to  its  greater  tenui- 
ty, the  ratio  of  its  fuperficies  to  the  quantity  of  matter  fo  in- 
creafed,  as  not  to  be  able  to  overcome  the  refiftance.  Thus 
the  mofl:  ponderous  gold  can  be  fo  minutely  divided  as  not 
to  be  able  to  overcome  the  cohefion  of  water  or  fpirit  of 
wine,  but  to  be  fufpcnded  in  them  ;  fo  that  much  Icfs  can 
Mercury  be  fuppofed  to  alter  the  cohefion  of  our  blood. 
3.  Suppofing  the  force  of  Mercury  capable  to  break  down 
our  blood,  the  quantity,  even  the  greaieft  we  can  fuppofe  to 
be  introduced,  will  not  have  the  efFeft,  fo  that  every  thing 
faid  on  the  mechanical  adion  of  Mercury  on  the  Fluids  is 
without  foundation. 

Secondly, 

4.  It  is  peculiar  to  Mercury  to  be  rendered  aflive  by  trituration. 
It  can  be  thus  converted  into  a  black  powder,  manifeftly  afilive  to 
the  human  body.  This  trituration  goes  on  flowly  in  glafs  veflels 
when  per  fe,  but  may  be  expeded  by  the  addition  of  rough  bodies, 
or  even  of  fluids;  and  when  a  fniall  portion  is  thus  converted  into 
a  black  powder,  it  gives  the  whole  that  appearance ;  however, 
upon  wafliing  it,  it  will  eafily  feparate  from  the  crude. 

Keyfer,  a  celebrated  empiric  in  France,  has  found  a  way  of 
converting  it  into  this  ftate  more  efFedtually,  by  triturating  it  with 
water,  which  wafhes  out  the  powder  as  it  forms,  and  hence  arifes 
its  peculiar  efficacy.  In  this  ftate  it  is  foluble  in  the  vegetable  acid, 
for  which  reafon  he  adds  a  quantity  of  that  acid,  which  alfifts  in 
feparating  the  pure  powder. 

Other  fubftances  liave  been  ufed  to  affift  the  trituration.  Ho- 
ney is  much  preferable  to  either  the  balfams,  or  gums,  of  which 
laft  I  have  feen  pills  made  of  fo  ftifF  a  confiftence,  as  to  pals 
through  the  body  undilfolved,  and  unaltered. 

This  objection  is  applicable  to  gum  ammoniac  likewife,  unlefs 
at  the  fame  time  an  equal  quantity  of  foap  is  added,  which  gives 
it  confiftence  and  folubility. 

They  have  alfo  given  it  with  refin  of  guaiacum,  but  this  is  ftill 
worfe  than  the  foregoing,  as  being  more  difiicukly  triturated,  and 
lefs  foluble. 

In  making  the  trituration  v/e  are  very"  apt  to  be  deceived,  by 
thinking  it  fufficient  when  no  globules  appear  to  the  microfcope, 
for  after  an  Intermifllon  of  the  triturc,  globules  will  sppear  that  did 
not  before  ;  v/e  Ihould  return  to  it  at  intervals,  and  continue  it  dl!  it 
is  almoft  foluble  in  water. 

From 
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Secondly.  Thofe  who  allege  that  Mercury  afts  on  the 
Fluids,  allege  it  a6ts  by  a  feptic  power.  The  proofs 
brought  are,  the  remarkable  fsetor  of  the  faliva,  the  tumid 
flaccid  gums,  and  the  blood  ready  to  flow  out  from  them. 
Thefe  arguments  feem  very  fpecious.  Again,  fay  they, 
experience  (hews  that  Mercury  is.  hurtful  in  the  Scurvy. 
With  refpe6t  to  its  effefls  in  the  Scurvy,  that  may  depend 
on  its  irritation  and  ftimulus,  and  all  other  ftimulants  have 
the  fame  effeft  in  aggravating  Scurvy.  As  to  the  factor  of 
the  faliva,  pofTibly  it  may  have  the  power  of  producing 
that,  but  not  of  extending  putrefa6tion  over  the  fyftem. 
But  the  fcetor  can  be  produced  without  Mercury,  and  there 
is  no  inftance  of  an  increafed  fecretion  being  kept  up  for 
any  length  of  time,  without  the  fame  fymptoms  occurring. 
This  accounts  for  the  other  effects  in  the  mouth,  which  arife 
evidently  from  the  putrid  faliva ;  for  no  one  inftance  is  al- 
leged 

From  this  difference  of  triture,  very  different  effedls  will  arife 
in  the  fame  medicine.  I  have  thus  feen  feven  grains  produce  the 
fame  effeiSl  with  3iij'  of  a  worfe  prepared  medicine.  Oils  of  any 
kind  likewife,  as  fuet,  &c.  may  be  joined,  when  we  ufe  it  exter- 
nally. Some  of  the  Balfams  would  extinguifh  it  better,  as  Balf. 
Terebinth.  Liquid  Storax,  or  Balf.  of  Sulphur,  but  their  erofioi* 
of  the  fkin  renders  them  ufelefs. 

Here  the  fame  cautions  are  necelTary,  with  regard  to  triture,  and 
the  efficacy  of  the  ointment  will  be  proportionable. 

It  is  likewife  triturated  with  teflaceous  and  dry  powders,  and 
thus  forms  the  Merc,  alcalizatus.  It  is  thus  rendered  capable  of 
iaeing  adlive,  but  as  its  action  depends  on  the  acid  of  the  ftomach, 
and  as  the  teflaceous  powders  would  deflroy  that  acidity,  its  power 
of  acting  would  be  thus  deftroyed. 

Sugar  anfwers  better,  efpecially  if  we  add  a  drop  or  two  of  ef- 
fential  oil  to  affift  its  divifion. 

Triturated  with  fulphur  it  becomes  an  inert  fubftance,  as  being 
capable  of  refifling  the  vegetable  acid. 

This  I  could  determine  d  priori^  whether  it  was  in  the  form  of 
.^thiops  Mineral,  or  native,  or  factitious  Cinnabar.  Some  fay 
thefe  are  aflive,  but  I  never  could  find  them  to  have  any  effeCt.  I 
have  feen  the  ./^Ithiops  Mineral  given  in  as  large  quantities  as  the 
ftomach  could  bear,  when  the  Sulphur  only  exerted  its  laxative 
effects. 

Mercury  may  be  united  with  fulphur  in  three  ways ;  firfl,  by 
trituration  j  fecondly,  by  fufion ;  thirdly,  by  fublimation ;  of 
which  the  lafl  is  the  worft,  becaufe  the  clofer  the  connection  the 
lefi  active. 

5. 
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leged  of  a  fcorbutlc  putrefaaive  taint  taking  place  in  any 
other  part  of  the  fyftem.  There  is  no  alteration  in  the  blood 
during  a  falivation,  and  its  vifcidity  appears  thenasftrong  as 
at  any  other  time.  ^Salivation  is  attended  with  an  inflamma- 
tion, and  the  blood  ftiews  an  inflammatory  cruft,  which,  in- 
deed, may  be  faid  to  be  a  fymptom  of  the  Scurvy;  but 
then,  if  we  examine  it,  we  find  it  denfer  than  it  appears  in 
that  difeafe.  Again,  after  the  operation  of  Mercury  is  over, 
no  taint  appears  in  the  blood,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
perfon  is  in  better  health  than  before,  and  gives  marks  of  a 
firmer  ftate  of  it. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  I  would  conclude,  though  not 
certainly,  that  Mercury  a6ts  neither  by  its  mechanic  nor 
feptic  powers.  We  have  proved  at  leaft  that  it  is  not  feptic 
in  the  mafs  of  blood ;  but  if  it  be  fo,  only  as  collefted  in 
the  fecretories.    But  though  we  fhould  allow  Mercury  in  a 

confiderable 

.  5.  We  are  now  come  to  its  fa)In«  ftate.  There  are  fome  of  its 
jconibinations  with  faline  fubftances  that  are  not  foluble  in  water. 
This,  perhaps,  may  be  thought  an  objedtion  to  the  term,  but  v/e 
fliall  wave  this,  and  call  every  combination  with  acids  faline.  Here 
the  alkalies  are  entirely  out  of  the  queftion,  as  it  entirely  rejedts 
any  union  with  them,  and  as  the  lead  of  their  prefence  enurely 
deftroys  the  gilding  procefs ;  the  fame,  too,  with  regard  to  neu- 
trals. 

Its  union  with  the  Foflil  Acids  has  always  been  known,  and  to 
thefe  I  have  added  the  Vegetable.  I  fliail  fpeak  of  it  as  combined 
■with  thefe  in  its  crude,  calcined,  or  triturated  ftate. 

The  calcination  and  trituration  of  Mercury  is  a  curious  problem, 
asd  what  other  metals  are  not  fubjeft  to. 

In  trituration,  Are  the  particles  that  conftituted  its  crude  nature 
feparated  ?  Or  does  it  admit  of  any  addition  under  it."*  I  (hould  be 
lather  of  the  latter  opinion  ;  but  what  this  addition  is,  whether  of 
fome  matter  univerfaily  diffufed,  I  know  not.  We  may  next  con- 
fider  it,  as  it  is  diverfified  by  the  acids. 

T.urpeth  Mineral  may  be  made  in  two  ways ;  firft,  by  adding 
the  Mercury  to  the  Vitriolic  Acid,  when  at  the  boiling  heat,  and 
thus  obtaining  a  matter  that  has  the  appearance  of  a  white  calx, 
which,  on  being  wafl^ed  in  pure  water,  is  converted  into  a  yellow 
powder. 

This  change  of  colour  is  a  curious  problem.  Secondly,  it  may 
be  made  by  dilTolving  the  Mercpry  in  the  Nitrous  Acid,  and  then 
adding  the  Vitriolic,  and  then  by  wafting  it  we  get  the  Tbrpeth. 

This  is  the  moft  eafy  procefs,  but  it  is  the  moft  acrid  prepara- 
tion, becaufe  there  is  a  quantity  of  the  Acid  adhering,  but  by 

repeated 
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confiderable  quantity  to  have  fomewhat  of  a  feptic  power, 
yet  in  the  ordinary  dofe  in  which  we  exhibit  it,  it  can  never 
have  that  effeft.  In  the  cafe  of  unaion,  that  indeed  may 
be  denied  ;  but  we  have  many  inftances  of  one-twentieth 
part  of  a  grain  of  fome  preparations  of  it  taken  internally 
having  the  fame  elBFeft  as  fome  ounces  by  uiiiElion. 

All  this  will  be  farther  confirmed  by  the  arguments  we 
can  bring  for  the  aQion  of  Mercury  being  as  a  ftimulant. 
All  its  effefls  may  be  explained  from  this  fuppofition. 
From  its  ftimulus  in  the  ftomach  it  proves  emetic ;  and 
carried  into  the  intertines,  it  is  purgative  from  the  fame  qua- 
hty  ;  into  the  blood,  diuretic  and  diaphoretic  ;  and,  in  ftiort, 
like  other  evacuants,  a  very  general  ftimulus.  Other  argu- 
ments for  its  a6lion  as  a  ftimulant  are,  that  it  never  a6ls  but 
in  an  acrid  condition,  difcoverable  by  its  metallic  cupreous 
ftate  in  the  mouth  j  that  a  falivation  can  be  excited  by  its 

external 

repeated  afFuilons,  with  the  afllftance  of  heat,  it  may  be  made 
nearly  the  fame. 

Mercury  is  next  combined  with  the  Nitrous  Acid..  Thefe  pre- 
parations have  been  but  little  employed  in  medicine,  and  have  ra- 
ther been  ufed  as  the  foundations  of  others. 

It  is  likewife  combined  with  the  Muriatic  Acid,  and  this  either 
by  precipitation  or  calcination,  and  accordingly  forms  either  the 
Mercurius  fublimatus  corrofivus,  or  the  Mercurius  precipitatus 
albus  of  Boerhaave, 

The  Marine  Acid  does  not  unite  with  it  in  a  fluid  form,  and  muft 
therefore  be  ufed  either  as  combined  with  metals,  or  with  neutral 
falts ;  for  this  purpofe  common  fait  is  added  to  Mercury  diflTolved 
in  the  Nitrous  Acid. 

A  certain  rule  to  judge  of  its  acrimony,  is  from  its  folubility  ia 
water,  for  the  greater  quantity  the  water  will  take  up,  th^  more 
fait  adheres  to  it,  and  confequently  the  more  acrid  is  the  prepara- 
tion. 

The  method  of  precipitation  from  the  menftruum,  when  it  is  ia 
the  form  of  a  Calx  Mercurii,  is  much  eafier  i  but  there  is  an  ob- 
je£tion,  that  the  Acid  is  in  too  great  quantity,  and  the  preparatioa 
is  not  eafily  brought  into  a  cryftalline  form.  We  have  found  a 
way,  however,  of  managing  this,  by  fufpending  it  in  Nitrous 
AmmoniaCy  and  then  adding  common  fait.  All  the  other  prepara- 
tions of  Mercury  depend  on  their  being  rendered  mere  mild,  or 
more  acrid. 

They  are  rendered  milder,  firft,  by  the  abftraCtion  of  the  Acid  j 
or,  fecondly,  by  the  addition  of  Mercury. 

I.  Bj 
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external  application  to  the  falivary  glandi ;  that  its  effeas 
are  always  accompanied  with  fome  degree  of  fever  and  in- 
flamniation  ;  that  its  effe6ts  in  ulcers  are  plainly  derived 
from  its  ftimulant  powers  producing  that  degree  of  inflam- 
mation neceflary  to  the  being  of  good  pus,  and  that  it  pro: 
duces  thefe  efFe61:s  much  better  by  external  application  than 
internal  exhibition.  In  proportion  as  thefe  proofs  of  the  fti- 
mulant power  of  Mercury  are  convincing,  they  weaken  all 
others  that  may  be  alleged  for  any  other  method  of  action. 

This  reafoning  is  lomewhat  conne£led  with  another 
queftion,  wz.  Why  Mercury  is  more  particularly  and  na- 
turally determined  to  go  by  the  falivary  glands  ?  The  faft 
is  certainly  true,  and  more  fo  of  this  than  of  any  other  acrid 
afl:ing  by  a  common  ftimulus.  Thofe  who  talk  of  its  me- 
chanical power  fay,  that  the  more  ponderous  parts  of  the 
blood  keeping  the  axis  of  the  canal,  and  the  courfe  of  the 

blood, 

1.  By  the  abftraftion  of  the  Acid.  Some  have  doubted  if  Mer- 
cury is  rendered  more  powerful,  by  being  added  to  Acids ;  but  I 
think  none  who  are  converfant  in  praftlce  can  deny  it.  Tbe  degree 
of  trituration  certainly  varies  its  efficacy,  but  one-eighth  of  a  grain 
of  corrofive  Mercury  is  a  dofe. 

One  method  of  abftradting  the  Acid  is  by  calcination,  as  in  the 
Red  Precipitate,  The  foreign  Precipitates  are  thought  to  be  bet- 
ter than  thofe  made  at  home.  The  London  College,  has,  there- 
fore, given  particular  direftions,  nay,  more  than  necefTary,  as  I 
think ;  for  the  whole  difference  between  the  foreign  and  domeftic 
feems  to  depend  on  the  degree  of  calcination,  which  is  foraetimes 
carried  too  far,  fo  as  to  fublime  too  much  of  the  Acid. 

Another  method  is  by  attraction  of  the  Acid.  This  is  of  two 
kinds,  firtf,  when  the  acid  is  attracted  only ;  and,  fecondly,  where 
the  Mercury  is  precipitated.  An  inflance  of  the  firft  is  the  Pulnis 
Principis.  Fide  Lewis.  The  water  here  difTolves  that  part  which 
has  the  largeft  proportion  of  acid,  and  leaves  the  lels  foluble,  and 
confequently  lefs  acrid  behind.  Water  applied  to  any  of  the  faline 
Calces  will  thus  abftraft  the  more  aftive  part. 

Ardent  Spirit,  in  many  inflances,  abftrafts  the  Acid  from  me- 
tallic fubftances  pretty  entirely.  I  think  I  have  feen  Corrofive  Sub- 
h'mate  rendered  inaftive  by  this  means.  It  may  likewiie  when  di- 
lute, aft  like  the  water,  in  abftrafting  the  moft  acrid  part.  This  is 
the  foundation  of  the  Mercurius  Corallinas  and  Panacea  Mercurii. 

Camphor  unites  with  Acids  in  the  largeft  quantity  of  any  other 
•fubflance.  It  triturates  eafily  with,  and  has  been  added  to  the 
Turpeth  Mineral,  (Vide  Edin.  Med.  EJfays ;)  and  I  have  often  ufed 
it  with  fuccefs  before  our  late  improvements. 

Mercuiy 
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blood,  from  the  left  ventricle  to  the  head,  being  more  in  a 
ftrait  line  than  in  the  delcending  aorta,  that  therefore  the 
more  ponderous  and  folid  parts  will  be  determined  thither. 
I  would  allege  that  this  hypothefis  is  not  fupported  by  Ana- 
tomy ;  for  the  aorta  fuffers  a  curvature  before  it  gives  oflF  the 
carotids,  fo  that  the  heavier  moleculae  mufl:  be  reflected  into 
this  curvature,  and  confequently  the  reafoning  muft  be 
groundlefs  which  is  built  on  the  contrary  fuppofuion. 
Another  fuppofition  is,  that  Mercury  breaks  down  the  blood 
to  the  fize  which  fits  it  for  paffing  off  by  the  falivary  glands; 
but  this  is  very  difficult  to  fuppofe,  and  entirely  hypothe- 
tical :  Much  rather  may  we  fay,  that  Mercury  goes  chiefly 
to  the  glands,  from  a  certain  attraftion  to  the  liquor  of  the 
falivary  glands,  in  the  fame  manner  as  neutrals,  by  an  alli- 
ance to  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood,  are  concentrated  in 
the  kidneys.    The  nature  of  the  faliva  and  of  many  other 

of 

Mercury  is  rendered  milder  by  attraflion  and  precipitation.  The 
Mercur.  precip.  Fufcus  W  ortziihMexcvLiy  difTolved  in  the  Nitrous 
Acid,  and  precipitated  by  a  fixed  alkaline  Salt ;  this  gave  a  mild 
preparation,  but  its  unfeemly  colour  was  the  chief  objeftion.  To 
obviate  this  the  Muriatic  Acid  was  ufed,  which  gives  us  the 
Merc,  precipitaius  dulcis  of  the  former  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory  j 
but  it  has  been  but  little  ufed  in  our  fhops,  though  it  might  be  an 
ufefui  medicine,  and  anfwer  pretty  nigh  the  fame  intentions  with 
Calomel. 

The  Muriatic  Acid  has  been  ufed  in  conjundion  with  Copper, 
fo  that  the  Mercury  was  precipitated  in  a  green  powder.  Diffe- 
rent accounts  have  been  given  of  this,  fome  approving,  others  dif- 
approving  of  it ;  but  it  feems  to  a£t  uncertainly,  and  with  violence. 
I  fiiould  think  that  from  this  combination  of  copper  wc  might  re- 
ceive advantages  in  external  applications. 

The  Mercur.  precipit.  albus  of  the  London  Difpenfatory  is 
made  both  with  fixed  and  volatils  Alkali ;  the  colour  depends  on  the 
proportion  of  the  volatile  Alkali. 

Another  way  by  which  mercurial  preparations  are  rendered  mild- 
er, is  by  a  frefli  quantity  of  Mercury.  This  is  efFefted  in  the  pro- 
cefs  for  Calomel,  where  a  frefh  quantity  of  Mercury  is  added  to  a 
portion  of  Corrofive  Sublimate.  The  union  of  thefe  is  firft  made 
by  trituration,  and  it  then  is  more  intimately  effefted  by  repeated 
fublimations. 

Sublimation  to  the  fecond  or  third  time  may  produce  the  inten- 
tion, but  to  carry  it  farther  will  only  feparate  the  Mercury, 

The  only  true  ftandard  of  a  fufficient  fublimation  is  to  examine 
its  fpecific  gravity  in  ardent  fpirits,  and  fo  determine  their  compa- 
rative 
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of  the  fccreted  fluids  is  not  known.  I  would  allege  For- 
dyce's  experiments,  that  it  comes  nearer  to  the  mucus  than 
has  been  imagined.  This  uncertainty  wiih  regard  to  the 
faliva,  prevents  my  endeavouring  to  go  farther  to  give  the 
reafon  why  Mercury  is  particularly  related  to  that  liqiJor. 
Upon  the  whole,  Mercury  appears  a  very  univerfal  Stimu- 
lant, and  general  Evacuant,  being  emetic,  cathartic,  dia- 
phoretic, diuretic,  and  falivatory,  and  accordingly  we  find 
it  one  of  the  moft  univerfal  aperients  and  dcobftrucnts  with 
which  we  arc  yet  acquainted. 

Thus  much  we  have  thought  proper  to  fay  with  regard  to 
the  general  operation  of  Mercury.  We  fhall  now  proceed 
to  talk  of  the  preparations  of  Mercury,  as  in  thefc  the  effeds 
are  diverfified. 

PREPARATIONS 

rative  mildnefs.  Two  fublimations,  after  a  fufficient  previous  tri- 
turc,  generally  are  fufficient. 

The  metal  may  have  the  acid  adhering  to  it  in  any  proportion, 
but  the  acid  feems  to  have  a  point  of  faturation  with  regard  to  the 
metal,  and  when  this  proportion  is  fuited,  neither  water  nor  alco- 
hol will  have  any  effedt  on  it.  But  thus  endeavouring  to  render 
the  corrofive  mild,  v^^e  bring  it  to  a  Mercurius  dulcis,  and  this 
equally  well,  either  by  abftrafting  the  Acid,  or  by  adding  Mer- 
cury. 

Mrrcurial  Preparations  rendered  acrid,  or  kept  fo. 

Thefc  are  rendered  more  acrid  by  rediffolving  the  Precipitates. 
When  Mercury  is  precipitated  from  any  of  the  foflil  acids  by  al- 
kalis, it  is  foluble  in  the  vegetable  acid.  I  have  precipitated  Mer- 
cury from  the  nitrous  acid,  by  means  of  fixed  alkalis,  and  again 
difTolved  it  in  the  muriatic,  and  from  thence  obtained  it  in  cryftals. 
This  is  a  pretty  accurate  preparation  ;  one  grain  of  this  I  diflblved 
iln  an  ounce  of  water,  and  gave  twenty  drops  of  it  for  a  dofe,  fo 
that  fuppofing  this  grain  contained  one  third  of  Mercury,  which 
feems  to  be  the  cafe,  this  one  third  diffolved  in  an  ounce  of  water, 
or  four  hundred  and  eighty  drops,  thefe  twenty  drops  could  only 
contain  g  of  one  third  of  a  grain  of  Mercury.  This  ftiews  the 
great  addition  of  power  that  Mercury  acquires  by  being  joined  to 
Acids.    This  is  the  Mercurius  folutus,  as  1  have  called  it, 

By  Sufpenfton  luith  Sal  Ammoniac. 

1  ufed  formerly  to  fay,  that  the  combination  with  the  muriatic 
Acid  was  more  corrofive  than  that  with  the  nitrous  or  vitriolic,  but 
I  have  found  the  nitrous  equal  to  either  of  the  others  ;  but  when 
diffolved\in  water  or  alcohol,  a  portion  of  the  acid  is  abftraflcd, 

fo 
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PREPARATIONS  of  MERCURY. 

With  regard  to  the  ufe  of  the  preparations  in  praflice. 
Crude  Mercury,  and  the  combination  in  Cinnabar  and  jEthi- 
ops  mineralis^  to  which  may  be  added  the  jEthiops  antimo'- 
nialis,  in  fo  far  as  it  contains  Mercury,  can  only  by  acci- 
dent, or  indire6t;ly,  prove  medicines.  All  the  others  are  not 
only  active  but  powerful  ;  the  only  diftin6tion,  however. 
Teeming  to  be,  that  of  being  more  or  lefs  acrid.  How  to 
determine  their  difference  in  that  refpe<5t  is  nqt  eafy.  It  is 
commonly  fuppoied  that  Mercury,  triturated  with  Turpen- 
tine and  Honey,  is  one  of  the  mildeft  preparations,  and  that 
every  addition,  as  well  that  by  acid,  as  the  fire,  gives  addi- 
tional accrimony.  The  preparations  by  triture  are  very  apt 
to  be  imperfect,  and  I  maintain  they  are  more  aSive  as  longer 
triture  is  beftowed.  Hence  I  fhould  imagine,  that  if  Mer- 
cury 

fo  that  the  Mercury  falls  to  the  bottom  in  form  of  a  powder  ; 
hence  arofe  the  difference  of  its  efficacy,  and  the  dangerous  inac- 
curacy attending  it ;  for  whether  diflolved  in  water  or  brandy, 
the  ftrength  of  the  folution  will  be  widely  different  at  different 
times,  and  every  day  frelh  Mercury  vvill  be  fubfiding.  For  thefc 
realbns  it  was  that  1  firft  thought  of  the  preparation  ju ft  mentioned. 
Sal  Ammoniac  renders  the  metallic  Salt  more  capable  of  being 
taken  in  greater  proportions,  as  it ,  inereafes  (he  fufpenfibility  of 
water  to  tw^enty  times  its  natural  pow6r.  The  Sal  Ammoniac  not 
only  enables  us  to  give  it  in  a  fmaller  dofe,  but'  by  continually  fuf- 
pending  the  Mercury  it  renders  that  dofe  always  accurate.  All 
thefe  preparations  differ  ofily  in  being  mild  or  acrid. 

Of  the  A£iim  of  MiERCURY, 

I  imagine  that  Mercury  adls  only  as-  a  ftimulus  on  the  fenfiblc. 
and  irritable  parts  of  the  folids.  It  has'been  long  thought  to  have 
adted  on  the  fluids  by  difTolving  them  ;  but  fuppoling  it  fhould  do 
fo,  there  are  undoubted  proofs,  too,"i,of  its  adting  on  the  folids. 
Thus  it  adts  as  an  emetic  and  purgative,  as  a  ftimulant  to  the 
whole  vafcular  fyftem,  as  a  diaphoretic  and  diuretic.  Had  it 
adled  on  the  fluids  only,  every  fecretioni  would  have  been  increaf- 
ed  equal  with  the  falivary.  It  never  produces  any  effedts  on  the 
fecretions,  till  it  has  arrived  in  form  and  fubftance  at  the  fecreto- 
lies.  Thus  we  fee  it  produces  a  flight  inflammation,  and  increafed 
difcharge  at  the  falivary  glands. 

In  the  height  of  a  falivation,  where  the  inflammation  runs  fo 
high  as  to  render  bleeding  ncccflary,  an  inflammatory  cruft:  was 

C  c  found 
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cury  in  this  way  were  properly  divided,  the  preparation 
might  prove'  equally  acrid  with  the  precipitate  per  fe.  As 
prepared  in.  the  ihops,  the  ftrength  of  this  medicine  is  very 
impcrfc6t:,  and  uncertain.  Generally  no  other  teft  is  fought 
ot  the  preparation's  accuracy,  but  the  blacknefs  and  difap- 
pearance  of  the  particles.  Although  they  difappear  at  pre- 
fent,  upon  Handing  they  very  frequently  are  collected,  and 
i^e-afTunie  their  form,  and  therefore,  after  having  obtained 
the  foi;vgO,ng  tc'fl?,  we  (hpuld  let  the  ointment  ftand  for  a 
'day,  aiid  uft'fhe  RfTiilanc'e  "pf  a  glafs,  to  fee  if  any  collefted 
globules  Can 'fee' di  fcovcTed, 

M'-rcury  united  with  tTie  Vegetable  Acid,  as  in  Keyfer's 
^DfoJJlie','^6\}\d  he  onej^  ipf  the  mildcfl:  preparations.  The 
•^rtpzyU'i&vCf  of  Me.cufy  with  the  nitrous  Acid  are  milder 
than  tliofVxvi'tlV  the  vitriolic,  and  thefe  again  lefs  acrid  than 

tli^  rriuXiaJiip'^pVep^ 

..... 

fou rid  upon  Hie  blood,.a  .c.IrcuiB{l;ance  very  inconfiftent  with  the 
fuppofe'd  difiplutidn.  "  "  .'  '  . 

We  flia'U,  liowever,  advance,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mofl:  fa- 
voural?le,  fjift,  in ,  fupport^  oF  .its  ia£ting  on  the  fluids.  It  is  found 
greatly^ to' aggravate  the,  fcprvy,  where  the  blood  is  found  to  be 
ialkalercent,  ,  and'  difpoTed'  to.  fluidity  j  and  that  the  firft  fymptoms 
of 'i  fcur'vy  are^finular  fo'Xh'ofe  o  incipient  falivation,  i.e.  a 
j)utrid  Jaxjiy  of  _  t|e~gums,' tendency  to  bleed  on  the  flightefl  in- 
juries, and  a  jfe|!d  breath, Spjfar  1  alloy/.  But  J  imagine  it  has 
only  fheTe  effefts  v^lien  accumulated  in  large  quantities  in  the  fa'i- 
vary'glands,  and  that  it  does  not  produce  the  fame  effects  in  other 
Jjaris  of  the  body.  By  this  particular  accumulation  in  the  falivary 
glands,  it  ftimulates  thenii  and  "caufes  a  greater  flow  through  their 
organs,  but  does  not,  by  iricfucihg  a  diflolution,  occafion  the  blood 
to  diftliarge  itfe'f  by  this  outlet.  ■  The  acrid  preparations  ftimulate. 
the  llom3Gbv:and,  in  confeqiience  of  that,  perhaps  the  whole  fyf- 
teni  by  confenti     ■     ,u;l  ;  noilj      •     •  ■  X''' 

:  The  mild  preparatiohsicnevje*  arifwer  bufwhen  they  run  off  by 
the  faliva.  This^ccountsr^oc.  the  fuppofition,  that  falivation  was 
the  only  true  applicatiorij'of'at.  :If  Mercury  had  adted  on  the  ve- 
nereal poifon  as  aii  antidote^ 'it  might  have  been  expected  to  have 
performed  the  cure  wit'b9ut  any  fenfible  evacuanons.  Salivation 
was  thought  to  be  the  onlyiway  of  eifefting  it,  but  we  now  know 
t'hat  it  may  be  done  ,  by  otb^r  w.ays,  and  with  lefs  trouble.  We 
have  inftances  of  its  being  cured  by  the  intefl"inal  difcharge  ;  but 
this  is  tedious  and  doubtful.  The  cure  bv  urine  or  fweat  muft 
ch'efly  be  promoted  bv  the  more  acrid  prep=irations.  Rut  in  fome 
people  all  mercurial  preparations  have  a  particular  tendency  to  the 

mouth ; 
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All  thefe  differ  in  their  operation' as' that  is  extenfive.  or 
partial.  Taken  into  the  ftomach,  they  ftiew  their  cflfe£\s  by 
producing  ficknefs  and  pain,  -and  fometimes  go, the  length 
of  vomiting.  This  leaves  fome  daubr  of  the  fpecific  ftimu- 
lus  of  Mercury,  which,  in  oppofition  to  Antimony,  will 
often  fooner  inflame  the  ftomach  than  prove. emetic.  When- 
ever Mercury  is  to  be  ufed  in  that  inteiuion,  it  rnuft  be  given 
in  a  large  dofe.  I  do  not  know. whether  it  is  by'  accident, 
or  defign,  that  Turbith  Mineral  has  been  here  commonly 
employed.  Given  in  the  dofe  of  half  a  grain,  it  a8:s  on  the 
iyftem  in  general ;  but  in  a  larger  dofe,  viz.  gr.  viij.  it  is 
faid  to  prove  emeiic.  In  lefs  .c|uantity  it  excites  infufferab^e 
pain,  and  muft  be  given' fo  as  itb  operate  direftly.  This 
Turbith  Mineral  is  found  to  have  effeds  different  fronii  zx\j 
other  of  the  preparations.  Thefe  will  belcnown  from  wh.  i 
we  fhall  afterwards  fay  on  Emetics  in  general.  It  is  found 
to  refolve  fwelled  tefticles,  when  Mercury  in  other  forms  has 
Jailed:  It  alfo  falivates longer  tHan  many  othei*  (jf  its  prepa- 
rations;  but  this  is  not  peculiar  to  ic  '  " 

In  the  inteflines,  the  ftim'uhis  of  the  mercnfial  prepara- 
tions is  exerted  with  greater  efTecSl,  but  flill  it  is  confined  to 
the  part,  arid  Mercury  a£ting  in"  this  mariridr  is  carried  off 
without  any  farther  effects  bn  I'he  fyflem.  Mercurial  pur- 
gatives are  feldom  erhployedi' albne;  but  in  COnjun^iion  with 
other  purgative  medicines,  although  I  have  known  fmall 
dofes  of  Calomel  employed  with  advantage.  .When  we 
purge,  we  commonly  think  we  are  operating  on  the  com- 
mon fewer  of  the  fyftem  ;  but  little  advantage  is  to  be  found 
from  Mercury  employed  in  this  way,  as  its  virtues  depend 
chiefly  on  its  operation  on  the  body  in  general,,  As  a  pur- 

C"c '2  gative, 

mouth  ;  here  we  muft  yield  to  the  natural  tendency,  and  fuffer  the 
falivation  to  go  on  ;  but  when  it  can  be  done  otherwife,  it  is  with 
lefs  trouble  to  the  patient,  and  lefs  care  and  attention  to  the  prac- 
titioner. 

N.  B.  There  is  one  preparation  of  Mercury  which  I.  forgot  to 
infert,  viz.  a  third  way  of  uniting  it  with  the  muriatic  acid.  Sal 
Ammoniac  is  triturated  with  Mercury  till  the  globules  difappear ; 
this  is  put  into  a  moid  place,  where  it  fuffers  a  deliquefcence, 
fome  of  the  Mercury  re-afTumes  its  fluid  form,  the  deliquefcent 
part  is  to  be  poured  off,  and  the  reft  triturated  with  the  liquefied 
Mercury  till  the  whole  is  diffolved.  This  operation  is  founded  on 
the  ftronger  attradlion  Mercury  has  to  the  muriatic  Acid  than  the 
volatile  Alkali  has. 
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gative,  the  mofl:  infoluble  preparation  of  Mercury  is  the  beft, 
and  therefore  Calomel  is  ufed;  but  when  ufed  in  this  way 
■We  are  difappciinted  if  we  expefl  it  ftiould  exert  the  other 
virtues  of  Mercury. 

The  great  effeds  of  Mercury  feem  to  be  exerted  when  it 
IS  carried  into  the  mafs  of  blood,  and  is  United  in  the  excre- 
lories.  A  difFufible  preparation  of  it  is  neccfTary  for  thii 
purpofe,  and  advantages  arife  from  the  different  determina- 
tions. Mercury  fectiis  to  change  the  \vhole  mafs  of  blood; 
This  it  does  in  three  waysj  by  Purging,  Sweating,  and  Sa- 
livation. 

Purging  is  one  of  the  flowefl:  means.  There  may  be  ano- 
ther way  than  the  common  of  making  Mercury  exert  this 
aQ:ion,  wz.  by  introducing  it  into  the  bloodj  and  then  de- 
termining it  to.the  inteftines.  Purging  is  ncvfer  excited  by 
any  means  without  fpafms  of  the  inteftines,  which,  when 
the  operation  is  continued,  .arc  apt  to  end  in  durable  fpafm 
and  inflammation,  Thefe  are  attended  with  very  dangerous 
confequcnces  ;  and  neither  does  the  method  of  purgirtg  by 
V!ii<5lion  anfwer  much  better,  (altho'  perhaps  more  effe6tual,) 
bv  caufe  it  is  attended  with  very  great  pain.  The  method  of 
Ipouglas  is,  on  this  account,  now  negle6ted.  He  followed, 
in  this  method,  Deflaut.  Sweating  is  the  eafieft  operation 
of  Mercury  that  I  know,  but  the  difficulty  here  lies  in  pre- 
venting any  of  the  others  from  taking  place. 

As  this  of  Sweating  is  fo  diffufe  an  operation,  Phyficians 
have  beieii  led  to  employ  Salivation,  which,  however,  is  at- 
tended with  many  inconveniencies,  as  inflammation  often  to 
a  dangerous  degree ;  and  it  is  the  univerfal  co'nfent  of  Prac- 
titioners, that  they  empfoy  only  Salivation  becaufe  no  other 
means  can  be  iifed.  If  then  means  be  found  of  exciting  co- 
Jiioufly,  and  keeping  up  a  Sweat,  it  fliould  be  univerfally 
pra£lil'ed.  We  have  now  learned  that  the  moft  acrid  prepa- 
rations of  Mercury  are  ttioft  apt  to  have  this  effefb,  becaufe 
they  will  more  readily  produce  that  encreafe  of  circulation, 
on  which  the  encreafe  of  this  excretion  depends.  Here  the 
Acrid  muft  be  given  in  fraaller  quantity  than  will  make  it 
run  to  the  falivary  glands.  In  a  great  dofe,  indeed,  thefe 
preparations  are  apt  to  inflame  the  ftomach,  and  if  they  go 
to  the  falivary  glands  are  more  troublefome  than  others;  but 
where  this  can  be  prevented  their  operation  is  much  more 
cafy. 

In  order  Iro  avoid  the  inconveniencies  arifing  from  Saliva- 
tion, raifed  by  the  acrid  preparations,  the  milder  one  fhould 

be 
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be  chofen,  and  flovvly  introduced,  and  that  by  way  of  unction. 
One  of  the  Inconveniencies  of  a  Salivation  is,  that  when 
Mercury  is  going  off  by  the  falivary  glands,  there  are  certain 
means  which  drive  it  to  the  inieftines.  This  muft  be 
guarded  againft;  but  in  a  medicine  introduced  by  the  mouth 
there  is  more  danger  of  this  happening,  efpecialiy  as  we  in- 
tend it  Ihould  be  mild,  and  confequently  lefs  foluble ; 
whereas  by  un6lion  it  can  be  given  flowly  without  that  ef- 
feB. ;  and  for  the  method  of  exhibition,  Aftruc's  directions 
are  the  beft.  All  thefe  various  preparations  vary  according 
to  regimen. 

I  (hould  now  proceed  to  the  particular  difeafes  in  which 
Mercury  is  ufeful ;  but  as  its  aftion  is  never  fpecific,  and 
only  as  an  evacuant  in  general,  I  fhall  decline  this  at  pre- 
fent.  It  is  certainly -one  of  the  moft  univerfal  Deobftruents 
and  Aperients  yet  ktiown.  Some  others  may  be  adapted  to 
particular  cafes,  but  none  is  of  fuch  extenfive  application. 

EXPECTORANTIA. 
Expedorants  have  been  much  talked  of,  but  little  under- 
ftood.  The  difcharge  by  the  lungs  feems  to  have  fomewhat 
in  common  with  urine  and  perfpiration,  but  of  this  I  fliall 
not  fpeak  pofitively.  By  Expe^orantia  here,  we  have  only 
in  view  fuch  medicines  as  promote  the  fecretion  of  mucus  in 
the  lungs.  To  talk  of  thefe  is  difficult.  I  have  fet  down  a 
long  lift  ;  but,  after  attending  a  thoufand  times  to  their  ope- 
ration, I  am  not  able  to  fay  whether  the  effeft  produced  de- 
pended upon  the  medicine  or  nature.  This  fhews  the  un- 
certainty not  only  of  medicines  afting  on  the  fluids,  but  of 
fuch  as  are  thence  depofited  on  the  excretories,  they  being 
liable  to  fo  many  changes  in  the  primce  via,  i^c.  before  they 
get  thither.  Expeflorants  have  been  fuppofed  attenuant. 
The  difficulties  regarding  fuch  a  power  have  been  formerly 
mentioned.  This  fuppofitipn  has  been  of  bad  confequcnce 
in  practice,  having  led  us  to  employ  a  great  number  of  acrid 
medicines  in  this  intention.  On  this  head  Dr.  Boer- 
haave  has  been  extremely  ufeful.  In  his  Chemiftry  he  very 
properly  cautions  us  againft  the  ufe  of  medicines  of  an  acrid 
kind,  in  difeafes  of  the  breaft.  In  fo  far  as  our  Expectorants 
are  attenuant,  they  aft  only  as  ftimulating  the  excretories. 
Poftibly  another  aCtion  of  them  may  occur,  viz.  that  of  an- 
tilpafmodic.  Some  medicines  are  diaphoretic  from  this  qua- 
lity, and  hence  I  imagine  JJfu  fcetida  aCts  as  expectorant 

''"rather 
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rather  from  its  antirpafmodic  virtue,  by  which  it  removes 
the  obll:ru6lion  of  mucus. 
:  The  four  hift  plants  in  the  Catalogue  were  mentioned 
among  the  Vtrficillata.  They  all  contain  an  tfTc-ntial  oil, 
acrid  andr, inflammatory.  Their  virtues,  as  Expeftorant?,. 
are  not  well  :eftabl;fhed  by  experience,  and  I  imagine  that, 
from  their  inflammatory  nature,  their  ufe  fhould  be  confukr- 
ed  as  dangeious.  Of  three  of  them,  viz.  the  Hedera  tcrrcf\ruy 
HyJJopus,  and  Pulegiinn,  I  never  faw.  the  cxpeftorant  cflrect. 
The.  virtue  Marrubium  is  perhaps  greater,  but  then  it  is 
more  acrid  than  any  of  the  three  mentioned,  and  I  have 
never  feen  it  tried.  Analogy,  and  its  fenhble  qualities  arc 
againfl:  it. 

enulA  cam  pan  a. 

This  is  much  fpoken  of.  I  can  fay  nothing  concerning  it 
from  my  own  experience.  It  contains  an  acrid  effential  oil, 
and  fo  is  equally  fufpicious  with  the  lafl:.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  obferved,  that  in  diftillation  it  gives  out  an  oil  refembiing 
Camphire,  and  a  volatile  fait,  which  fhould  lead  to  obferve 
its  medical  picTperties.  Elecampane  is  faid  alfo  to  be  laxative, 
and  to  afl:  on  the  kidneys.  I  fhould  have  obferved,  that 
Diuretics  often  prove  pectoral.  Perhaps  we  might  invert 
the  obfervation,  and  fay,  that  as  perioral,  medicines  may  be 
diuretic.  On  this  foundation,  probably,  a  diaphoretic  pow- 
er has  been  attributed  to  the  Elecampane.  It  has  likewife 
been  recommended  as  emmenagoguc,  but  this  virtJje  is  liable 
to  the  fame  doubts  as  that  of  other  medicines  operating 
through  the  mafs  of  blood.  Upon  the  whole,  from  this  ge- 
neral method  of  talking,  no  application  can  be  made  to  par- 
ticular difeafes. 

The  next  three.  Iris  Florenti/ia,  Nicotiam,  and  Scilla,  are 
all  emetic  and  purgative,  only  peQ:oral  in  confequence  of  a 
common  and  univerfal  flimulus,  and  in  fo  far  as  by  any 
means  their  other  qualities  are  taken  off. 

IRIS  FLORENTINA, 

in  its  recent  fl:ate,  is  very  acrid,  but  lofes  that  acrimony 
by  drying,  when  if  it  has  any  virtue  at  all,  it  is  that  of  ex- 
peftorant. 

N  I  C  O  T  I  A  N  A, 

imder  any  preparation,  is  more  powerful  than  the  former, 
and  may  deferve  the  praifes  of  Materia  Medica  writers;  but 
its  acrimony,  and  fenfible  qualities,  prevent  its  trequent  ex- 
hibition. 

SCILLA 
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S    C    I    L    L  A 

is  an  unlverfal  ftimulant  and  remarkably  acrid  fubftance.  It 
a6ts  as  an  Emetic,  and  in  that  intention  is  frequently  em- 
ployed, whether  with  any  particular  advantage  1  cannot  d:.;- 
termine.  It  is  alio  purgative,  with  a  hydragogue  eflp'.ct. 
Among  Haller's  Differtations,  there  are  two  upon  Squills, 
where  its  confiderable  ^fFefl:  in  hydropic  cafes  is  obferved, 
and  that  large  dofes  of  it  have  proved  a  cure  ;  but  in  fuch 
cafe  it  is  merely  on  the  footing  of  the  common  hydropic 
purgatives.  Carried  into  the  blood,  the  Squill  ,is  diuretic  ; 
but  in  that  view  it  oftener  difappoints  than  aniu'ers  our  in- 
tention.' Its  pectoral  efFecls,  though  much  cried  up,  as  well 
as  its  diuretic,  are  very  liable  to  deceive  us;  and  it  is  very  dif-r 
ficult  to  introduce  the  medicine  fo  far.  The  only  chance 
we  have  of  fucceeding,  is  this,  viz,  the  diflipation  of  the 
more  volatile  parts,  i>y  which  means  we  prevent  the  imme- 
diate aftion  in  the  ftomach,  and  have  a  b.etter  chance  of  in- 
troducing our  medicine,  in  greater  quantity,  into  the  mafs 
of  blood.  Hence  almoit  always  they  fliould  be  ufed  dry. 
This  drying,  however,  fhould  have  bounds,  which  cannot  be 
well  fixed  by  a  Phyfician.  If  Squills  be  dried  in  tunicles,  it 
does  not  anfwer,  and  therefore  it  is  very  proper  to  cut  it 
tranfverfely  ;  for  otherwtfe  the  drying  is  prevented,  by  the 
membrane  covering  the  tunicles.  When  we  want  to  cAUzdi 
the  Squill  by  vinegar,  in  order  to  mitigate  iiS;tafte,  or  when- 
ever, .we  are  to  intufe  it  in  wine,  or  water,  it  fhould  always 
be  in  a  dry  ftate  ;  and  this  is  a  general  rule  with  regard  to  all 
plants ;  for  their  common  juices  hinder  the  application  of 
any  menftiuum.  Hence  the  London  Acetian  JcilUticum  is 
preferable  to  the  Edinburgh.  Oxymel JcilUticum^  with  all  the 
other  Mellita^  fhould  be  rejefled  from  the  Difpenfatory.  We 
have  induftrioufly  cholen  frefh  Squills  in  the  Filula  fcillitica. 
Thefe  Squills  fufFer  a  change  by  drying,  fo  that  their  dofe  is 
very  uncertain,  and  ihey  become  infoliible;  wherefore,  in 
this  preparation  alfo,  'the  dry  Squills  fhould  be  employed. 

T  U  g^'S  I  L  A  G'o.  ' 

The  Petafttes  belongs  to  this  genus,  and  probably  poflTefles 
the  fame  virtues  with  the  Tujplago.  Petafttes  is  more  acrid ; 
"whether  or  not  it  is  a  better  medicine,  I  cannot  fay.  Both 
have  been  famous  for  perioral  virtues.  I  fhould  have 
rejeQed  the  fTiiJfihgOy  ihQ\\^\i  fupported  by  this  repu- 
tation,  had  it  rioj:  .-'^eep  ,ifQr>  jtSj  uff;..in  the  Schrophula. 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Fuller  recommends  it  in  his  Mediciita  gymnajlica,  and 
mentions  cure  from  it ;  amd  on  frequent  exhibuion,  I  have 
found  it  of  advantage.  How  it  ads  I  do  not  Knowr,  as  1  do 
not  know  exadly  the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  From  experience, 
I  have  great  rcafon  to  believe  Dr.  Fuller  in  the  right,  and 
that  Tufftlago  will  fucceed  where  fait  water  has  failed.  I 
ufed  it  in  different  (hapes.  I  employed  the  recent  juice  in 
the  quantity  of  Sij.  or  ^iij.  a  day,  and  when  the  juice  could 
not  be  procured,  1  ufed,  like  Fuller,  the  dry  herb  in  decoc- 
tion, and  I  believe  with  greater  advantage.  I  find  the  dif- 
eafe oftnefl:  in  the  fpring,  at  which  time  the  frcfli  herb  is  not 
in  fo  perfe£l  a  ftate  as  it  may  attain,  and  therefore  I  believe 
the  deco6lion  will  be  found  the  moft  convenient,  as  well  as 
effeflual  method  of  exhibition.  Many  remedies  are  recom- 
mended in  the  ScropAula,  and  experiments  ought  to  be  made 
with  them,  in  order  to  difcover  the  nature  of  the  difeafe. 
Cynoglojfum  has  been  recommended  in  the  fame  difeafe. 
I  can  fay  nothing  concerning  it,  but  that  it  is  intitled  to  a 
trial. 

BENZOIN,  and  STYRAX  CALAMITA, 

are  remarkable  for  a  volatile  acid  fait,  which  each  of  them 
gives  out  in  diftillation.  How  far  this  may  be  the  founda- 
tion of  their  peftoral  virtue,  I  cannot  decide ;  for  with  rcfpect 
to  the  Flores  Benzeini,  that  virtue  is  as  doubtful  as  in  other 
pe6:orals.  From  any  dofe  in  which  it  has  been  exhibited, 
no  effefts  have  been  feen,  and  I  hare  given  it  in  the  dofe  of 
3j.  and  '^k. 

I  take  occafion  hence  to  allege,  that  Benzoin,  in  offici- 
nal preparations,  is  of  no  other  ufe,  but  as  it  gives  an  agrcea^ 
ble  flavour. 

FIX   LI  CLU  IDA 
is  properly  an  empyreumatic  oil  of  vegetables. 

SOAP. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  reputation  of  Soap  was  very  great. 
Many  inflances  have  been  alleged  of  its  effed  in  peSoral 
cafes,  and  I  think  I  have  obferved  fome  advantage  from  it. 
It  has  a  better  chance  of  fuccefs  than  many  others,  becaufe 
it  may  be  given  in  confiderable  quantity,  which  is  very  fud- 
denly  paffed  off  by  the  kidneys,  nay,  even  by  the  mucous 
glands ;  but  this  quality  of  it  is  probably  only  to  be  obtamed 
by  thofe  who  can  tak«  it  in  confiderable  dofes. 
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GENERAL  TITLES. 

I.  STIMULANTIA. 

Under  this  head,  I  have  referred  to  the  Urn  be  IlaU^  as  An\k, 
i^c.  There  is  a  foundation  for  their  pectoral  virtue,  in  fo 
far  as  they  are  generally  diuretic.  On  the  fame  footing  the 
Siiiquofa  are  referred  to,  of  whofe  virtue  there  is  undoubted 
evidence.  We  have  formerly  mentioned  the  ufe  of  thefe  in 
hoarfenefs.  Their  flimulus,  though  acrid,  is  not  inflam- 
matory, but  from  their  great  volatility,  and  its  tranfient 
efFt^l,  very  difficult  to  be  conveyed  to  the  brcaft,  fo  that  we 
fire  very  often  difappointed  of  their  efFeft.  The  beft  method 
of  obtaining  it  is  to  introduce  them  entire,  when,  in 
confequence  of  flower  folution,  they  may  be  carried  into  the 
mafs  of  blood.  As  to  the  Jlliacia,  referred  to  at  J,  the  fame 
method  of  exhibition  is  requifite,  in  order  to  obtain  their 
pe^^oral  virtue,  as  in  the  Siltquofee\  and  we  fhall  never  fee 
Garlic  diuretic,  except  when  given  entire.  Jt  is  faid  to  be  fo 
penetrating  as  even  to  prove  peroral  applied  to  the  foles  of 
the  feet.  But  this  penetration  through  our  porous  fubfl:ance 
is  not  to  be  depended  on. 

2.  ANTISPASMODIC  A. 

Of  thefe,  as  peCtoral,  I  think  I  have  as  often  experienced 
the  good  effects  of  AlTa  foetida  as  any.  Ammoniac  is  fuppofed 
peculiarly  adapted  ;  but  to  me  it  is  not  fo  antifpafmodic  as 
the  former,  and  more  healing  and  inflammatory. 

3.  DEMULCENTIA. 

At  <r,  to  which  I  have  referred,  feveral  Sweets  are  menti- 
oned. .  1  was  doubtful  whether  I  fliould  confider  thefe  as 
pectorals,  as  being  demulcent,  or  in  confequence  of  their 
faline  ftimulating  nature.  I  incline  to  the  iafl:  fuppofition, 
for  fugar  ftimulates  the  nofe  and  excites  fncezing.  Perhaps 
in  hoarfenefs  and  catarrh  their  effects  are  really  the  fame  as 
they  are  alleged  to  be. 

E  M  E  T  I  C  A. 

What  Vomiting  is,  it  is  not  neceflfary  for  me  to  define; 
and  in  what  flate  of  the  ftomach  it  confifls,  I  leave  to  Patho- 
logifts.  With  regard  to  this  head,  it  would  feem  unneceffary 
to  mention  the  various  effects  of  Vomiting;  but  as  I  find  the 
effects  of  particular  Emetics  are  not  to  be  underilood  without 

a  know- 
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a  knowledge  of  the  efFeas  of  Vomiting  in  general,  and  as  I 
have  little  to  fay  on  particular  Emetic's,  1  fliall  enter  a  little 
upon  that  enquiry.  Firft,  then,  as  to  the  various  effects  of 
Vomiting,  or  a  ftate  of  the  ftomach  analogous  to  it. 

1.  Vomiting  evacuates  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  itfc'If. 
It  is  not  eafy  to  know  when  that  is  fully  performed.  It  is 
eafy  to  fee,  that  various  matters  may  be  detained  in  the 
plica,  or  vniciis,  fo  that  frequent  ablunon  muft  be  required. 
Many  have  got  now  into  a  method  of  proinoting  few  repeti- 
tions in  Vomiting,  and  giving  fmall  ablutions;  but  I  think 
I  can  maintain,  that  by  this  method  we  difappoint  ourfelves 
of  the  effefts  to  be  obtained  from  a  full  evacuation.  Small 
quantities  of  a  medicine  may  excite  vomiting,  but  that  they 
will  produce  a  full  evacuation  is  very  doubtful, 

2.  Vomiting  caules  a  flow  of  liquors  to  the  ftomach, 
purges  it,  (if  I  may  fo  fay,)  and  emulges  its  mucous  glands; 
which  operation  feems  not  occafioned  by  the  flimulus,  but 
produced  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Senac's  experiments. 

3.  Vomiting  not  only  emulges  the  mucous  follicles  of  the 
ftomach,  and  promotes  a  flow  of  gaftric  liquor,  but  has  the 
fame  eff^eft  in  the  neighbouring  glands,  elpecially  the  pan- 
creas and  liver. 

/),  While  Vomiting  continues,  it  not  only  inverts  the  pe- 
rlftaltic  motion  of  the  ftomach  itfelf,but  alfo  of  the  intcftines, 
which  pour  out  their  mucus  to  be  carried  to  the  ftomach, 
and  evacuated  with  its  contents.  This  ferves  to  explain  the 
throwing  up  of  bile,  but  is  by  no  means  the  common  caufe 
of  it,  for  it  is  manifeftly  produced  by  fqueezing  of  the  liver 
and  gall  bladder,  a  proof  of  which  is,  that  it  occurs  at  the 
■end  of  the  operation  ;  which  throwing  up  of  bile  is,  not 
without  reafon,  thought  a  teft  of  a  Vomit's  perfedt  operation, 
and  was  the  rule  to  ftop,  of  a  Phyfician  who  employed  Vo- 
miting as  a  panacea.  As  fqueezing  the  liver  and  gall  blad- 
der, Vomiting  may  pufh  biliary  ftones  into  the  inteftines, 
and  cure  the  jaundice;  of  which,  however,  I  have  frequently 
feen  it  a  caufe,  becaufe  Vomiting,  by  the  fame  method  of 
operation, .might  force  the  ftone  into  the  duft.  As  inverting 
the  periftaltic  motion,  Vomits  are  ufeful  in  diarrhcea  and 
"dyfentery;  but,  independent  of  that,  they  are  probably 
more  ufeful  as  purging  the  inteftincs,  occalioning  a  greater 
flow  of  liquors  into  the  inteftinal  canal,  which,  if  the  "Vo- 
miting continues,  are  eje6led  by  the  ftomach;  a  proof  of 
^which  is,  that  the  faeces  are  often  thrown  up  ;  which  again. 
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vwhole  track.  If  the  Vomumg  ce  ^    1  c  inc  TTlf 
iis  carried  off  by  ftool,  fo  thai  at  anv  r  /  T^""" 
.foulnefs  .3  wafhed  away.    TW.  alfo  expll^;  athe^'-.r 
'.v.z.  that,  independent  of  being  earned  thuhcr  F^?S 
rmay  be  purgative,  by  fqueezing  thcMrack  of  in.ehineT 

5.  Vomuing  Iquee-^es,  a.d  occadons  a  conlirid.on  of  the 
vwhole  abdom.nalvucera,  eipecially  the  myenteric  ^la.ds 
.^,d  in  coniequence  pumps  the  whole  lymphatic  UeZ' 
Qn  th.s  account  Vomttmg  has  the  power  of  encreafinrab: 
Morpuon,  as  alio  from  as  evacuating  property.    pTJs  arc 
mideed,   more  Ircquently  employed^n  that  inten  if  but 
Etnct.csanlvver  equally  well.    Aere  are  feverd  n^.nc 
cof  the  waters  of  hydropic  perfons  evacuated  by  Vom 
aand  I  have  had  occafion  to  cbferve  furh  a  cafe 
P.n.n'  ^^"^'•ons  a  connria.on,  fqueezes  and 

bLtflV  be  K  ^eTSf  tf''  commonly ^dofo, 
Idrank  along  with  thein  but  iTl  \  "^^^ ^^^^^ 
:he  conlent'betwe  n  the'  two  or'  "1  'fo':"^        '^^'"1^  °" 

uu?  others  ufe  .hen.  wi.^ucc'e?.  Z'  ttr  '^d  t  '""h 

nnay  be  faid  for  the  nra^.V^       f     r         '        ^""^  much 

of  4,ure,  vvhicfotre'td^e '      ,  he'"  r""'°" 

l.;.oned,  and  p.ob.bly  For  good  p.rpo7e/^%  """" 
'-ffea  of  Vomi„,rgf„  the^abdomer    •    ^°  ^"^ 

rxpeaoraticn  was  very  doubtfui  /  ,  5''=  promai.ng  of 

rer  eftaed  by  Vo  Jr'  by'  a    "o.^'U'ea^r"  w'" 

=^fclac.  »he„  ,he  d^aph":;'':; -rr^e'la^ed'  r^^-I.S.lo:"'^  tI' 
jr;    .ppl.cauon  of  this  will  appear  afterwards 

o.  Vomiting  increafes  the  conftriftinn  If  .1  r 
forcibly  emuigls  the  whole  of  °he  rnu  °  s       ■  I      "'i  '."'^ 
have  ,ee^  ,  ^ave  the  effea  of  nrarc  tor t,  reSl'l"'" 
™atic  affea.ons  of  the  head,  toolh.ach°  ttfj' 
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By  [.  cventmsf  infpiration,  Vomiting  prevents  1  he  regur- 
gitation of  tiic  ulooii  a;,  the  end  ct'  expiration.  The  accu- 
mulating of  blooti  produced  by  Vomiting  is  only  momentary, 
and  may  be  loon  counterpoifed,  as  we  {hall  fee  by  tor.udeiing 
its  advantageous  effects  on  the  fyftem  in  general. 

1.  During  the  time  of  Vomiting  the  puUc  is  imall,  weak, 
and  intermitting. 

■  2.  If  when  Vomiting  is  over,  the  ftimulus  continues,  the 
circulapon  is  encreafed,  with  a  fulnefs  and  foftnefs  of  the 
pulfe,  a  determination  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  and  fweat; 
this  laft  may  be  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  cncieafed  cir- 
culation; but  it  qiay  alfo  from  the  confent  of  the  ftomach 
and  furface;  and  I  think  it  is  probable,  that  here,  as  in 
other  cafes,  an  antifpafmodic  virtue  takes  place  with  regard 
to  the  extreme  veffets,  which  is  illuftrated  from  this,  that 
Emetics,  combined  with  other  Antifpafmodics,  as  Opium, 
encreafe  the  virtue  ;  fo  that  combined  they  become  more 
powerful  Diaphoretics  than  each  when  alone. 

Thefe  are  the  primary  effeds  of  Emetics.  With  regard  to 
the  fecondary,  it  is  impofllble  to  enumerate  them  all  here. 
They  will  cafily  be  deduced  from  their  emptying  the  fto- 
mach,  and  encreafing  fecretion  and  circulation,  which  may 
be  a  part  of  their  antifpafmodic  virtue,  efpecially  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  veffcls,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Fevers.  On  the  con- 
fideration  of  thefe  we  muft  not  enter  at  prefent.  I  fliall 
only  fay,  that  as  the  animal  oeconomy  has  numberlefs  means 
of  preventing  difeafe,  the  Vomiting  excited  in  the  beginning 
of  Fevers  feems  tq  be  for  good  intention  ;  and  though  it  does 
not  always  cure,  it  may  juftly  give  indications. 

After  thus  mentioning  the  operation  of  Emetics,  with  re- 
gard to  their  falutary  effects,  we  (hall  next  mention  the  cafes 
where  they  are  forbid. 

I.  They  are  forbid  in  all  cafes  of  firm  and  obflinatc  ob- 
ftrudTtion,  not  to  be  overcome  by  the  force  of  circulation. 
Hence  in  inveterate  Schirrhofities,  in  Calculi  firmly  impacted 
in  the  biliary  du<5ls.  Emetics  iliould  not  feem  proper  to  be 
given;  but  as  vye  have  mentioned  the  uncertainty  of  the 
rule  in  thefe  cafes,  it  may  poffibly  be  liable  to  the  fame  in 
others.  Poffibly  in  Schirrhofity,  Vomiting  not  only  extends 
its  effects  to  the  gland,  but  to  the  veflels  in  the  place  of  the 
cbftruftion.  This  doubt  fhould  point  out  an  enquiry  into 
the  ufe  of  Emetics  in  the  cafe  of  fchirrhous  vifcera.  They 
have  been  kno.wn  to  be  ufcd  with  fafeiy.  There  is  one 
.cafe,  however,  wher.e  caution  ought  certainly  to  be  ufed  with 
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regard  to  them,  viz:  when  the  parts  are  lax  and  tender.  In 
Scurvy,  where  there  is  a  laxity  ot  the  velVels,  and  in  Cachexy, 
where  there  is  the  fame  tenderncls.  Vomiting  muft  then  be 
hurtful,  and  accordingly  Phyficians  obferve,  that  they  are  dan- 
gerous wherever  there  are  ftagnating  putrefa6live  humours. 

2.  Wherever  there  is  an  encreafed  impetus  already,  we 
fhould  judge  a  priori  that  Vomiting  is  hurtful;  but  as  it  can- 
not be  proved  that  it  encreafes  the  inflammatory  diaihtTis, 
Vomiting  may  happen  to  be  employed  with  fafcty.  Dr. 
Robinfon  gives  inftanccs  of  inflammatory  cafes  where  it  was 
ufeful.    He  ieems,  indeed,  prejudiced,  and  I  have  not  tried 

||.  its  effefts,  but  I  have  feen  it  employed  in  Peripneumony  and 
I'Pleurify.  Pleuritic  pain  was  not  encreafed  by  itj  \vhich 
tfeemed  to  depend  on  Vomiting  (lopping  infpiration,  in 
Uhich  that  increafe  is  felt;  but  ftill  in  other  cafes  the  Vo- 
miting Was  hurtful,  and  much  ambiguity  occurs  with  re'- 
gard  to  it,  as  I  have  learned  from  the  practice  of  the  perfon 
whom  I  mentioned  as  ufing  Emetics  in  every  inftance.  I 
Ihould  not  think  in  toJ)ical  affedions  that  Vomiting  without 
bleeding  could  be  fafely  prefciibed.  It  is  not  ufedj'^as  is 
agreed  upon,  in  topical  affeClions  of  the  ftdmach  itfelf,  or  in 
topical  afFeftions  of  the  neighbouring  vifcera. 

3.  in  Hoemorrhagy  it  is  not  certain  whether  it  is  falutary. 
Robinfon,  in  his  Effay  on  Emetics,  maintains  there  is  no 
more  ufeful  remedy  in  Haemorrhage  univerfally,  and  he  gives 
examples  of  its  good  effects ;  and  I  have  feen  confirmation  of 
-what  he  advances.  Praftltioners  have  fpoke  of  giving  Eme- 
tics in  fpitting  of  blood.  In  the  Infirmary  I  have  exhibited 
them  without  bad  effect,  and  perhaps  it  was  for  want  of  cou- 
rage to  continue  them  that  they  did  not  work  a  cure. 
There  are  certainly  cafes  where  they  may  be  ufeful ;  and 
Uterine  Haemorrhage  has  been  cured  by  the  flihium  ceraturn 
when  it  vomited  ;  and  I  have  employed  Ipecacuan  with  the 
fame  efFe£ts  as  well  as  Dr.  Robinfon.  In  Dyfentery  the 
good  effects  of  Emetics  are  certainly  confirmed,  and  they 
may  be  here  in  the  fame  manner. 

All  this  contrad.Cti  oilr  theory.  It  niay  be  fald,  that  in 
the  time  of  Vomiting  a  conftridlion  takes  place  over  the 
whole  body ;  but  Robinfon  obferves,  that  the  circulation  is 
foon  encreafed,  which  is  certainly  inconfiftent  with  the  cure 
of  Haemorrhagy.  Robinfon  is  of  opinion,  that  Vomiting 
ails  in  confequence  of  refloring  an  equable  circulation,  I 
imagine  fomething  elfe  muft  be  taken  in.  In  H-xmorrhagy, 
as  Dr.  Hoffman  obferves,  a  fpafmodic  affeilion  often  takes 
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pWc,  and  Vomiting  rr^y  ?.6l  by  taking  off  that  fpafm. 
This  leafoning  delerves  at  leaft  confideration. 

4.  Emetics  arc  very  dangerous  in  congedions  of  tlie  head, 
in  apoplexy,  paify,  and  in  fmaller  colle£lion<;  in  the  veins  of 
the  brain.  Vomiting  may  be  fuppofed  to  pufli  fuch  to  the 
utmofl:  violence,  and  to  caiife  a  rupture  of  the  vefTcls  on 
which  ihey  depend.  Many,  however,  allege  they  are  ufe- 
ful.  It  may  be  faid  their  confl:ri(!n:ory  power  obviates  their 
other  effefts.  Indeed,  I  do  not  remember,  in  the  annals  of 
Phyfic,  a  fatal  apoplexy  produced  by  Vomiting.  A.S  this 
efFeft,  then,  is  not  to  be  expe8:ed,  their  other  good  proper- 
ties may  then  take  place  ;  and  I  have  feen  inftances  of  them  ; 
though  in  thofe  inftances  they  were  exhibited  much  at  ran- 
dom, nor  can  I  particularize  thofe  in  whxh  they  are  proper. 

Frr.m  the  whole  of  what  wt  have  Taid,  it  appears,  that  the 
bad  effcfls  of  Vomiting  are  precarious,  the  good  undoubted, 
a'nd  that  its  real  virtue  favours,  in  fome  mt  afure,  thefuppo- 
fition  entertained  by  the  '  pra6:itione,r  we  had  occafion  to 
mention,  of  their  being  a  panacea. 

PARTICULAR  EMETICS. 

Particular  Emetics  differ  in  degree  of  acrimony,  and  in 
extent  of  their  efFfc8s.  I  have  forgot  to  mark  in  my  Cata- 
logue the  great  variety  of  them,  and  their  gradation.  I 
fiiould  have  mentioned  Warm  Waf  -r,  which  operates,  from 
its  bulk,  in  the  fame  manner  as  cold  water,  and  alfo  from  its 
naufea.  Impregnated  with  oil,  it  becomes  more  powerful, 
and  the  f-Mne  with  bitters,  and  other  riaufeous  additions. 
Next  to  thefe,'Muftard  and  Horfe-radifli  exceed  in  acrimony; 
and  more  acrid  and  more  powerful  than  thefe  are  Squills, 
■which  indeed,  if  given  dried,  and  in  fufficient  dofe,  are  as 
acrid  as  any  other,  crnetics.  After  frefh  Squills,  and  exceed- 
'ing  them  in  pd'Mr,^\s  to  be  placed  Ipecacuan  ;  and  exceed- 
ing that  z^%\r\\Engerum,  Afaruniy  and  Nicotiana.  With 
regard  to  the  gradation  of  the  three  laft,  I  am  not  certain  ; 
Brigerum  is  more  mild  than  the  Afarum.  As  to  the  rank  of 
the  fofljl  Emetics,  neithec  am  I  certain  with'  regard  to  it.  I 
forbear  to  mention  particular  Emetics,  becaufe  in  doing  fo, 
I  fhou.ld  only  repeat  what  we  have  faid  on  Emetic?  and  Vo- 
miting in  general.  None  of  them  have  a  fpecific  virtue. 
vWe  fhall  take  this  opportunity  to  fay  fomething  on  Antimo- 
ny, ,as  its  diftirtguifhing  property  is  its  emetic  power,  al- 
though it  might  alfo  have  been  referred  to  other  head-^. 

ANTIMONY. 
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ANTIMONY. 

Antimony  began  very  early  to  be  the  favourite  of  the  che- 
mical purfiiits.  It  ccrtain'y  afiords  us  fome  very  efBcacious 
remedies,  and  this  very  efHcacy  of  it  was  brought  as  an  ob- 
je^lion  agalnfl:  its  ufe,  till  of  late  thefe  prejudices  have  been 
triumphed  over,  and  its  credit  re-eftablifhed ;  not  but  that 
even  now  it  is  attended  with  fome  doubts.  I  iha'.l  therefore 
bring  to  your  view  its  various  preparations,  {hew  the  foun- 
dation of  each,  and  their  relation  to  each  other. 

Antimony  confifts  pf  a  Regu'.us  and  Sulphur;  this  Sul- 
phur was,  for  a  long  time,  imagined  to  be  of  a  particular 
kind,  but  this  is  row  found  to  be  erroneous;  hence  its  pecu- 
liar medical  virtues  muft  refide  in  its  Rcgulus,  To  procure 
this,  various  mearis  have  been  thought  of  and  prafliifed, 
which  is  a  proof  of  the  confufion  of  their  chemical  know- 
ledge. But  they  are  all  founded  on  the  general  rules  appli- 
cable to  the  fmeking  of  metals.  We  fhall  fpeak  of  two 
kinds.  *Firft,  Simplex^  with  fixed  A  kalles  and  Sulphur  ;  or, 
itCQV\6}y,  Martialis,  when  with  Iron. 

7'he  Chemifls,  indeed,  have  employed  different  metals, 
imagining  they  imparted  different  virtues  to  the  Regulus, 
and  even  a  combination  of  them  ;  but  the,  differences  are 
rather  in  the  quantity  than  quality  of  the  Regulus  ;  the  prc- 
fcription  of  the  London  College  coincides  with  the  firft  me- 
thod, where  the  Black  Flux  is  ufed.  The  Crude  Antimony 
and  the  Flux  are  ground  together,  and  then  thrown,  in  fmall 
parcels,  into  a  hot  crucible;  a  deflagration  enfues,  and  the 
Regulus  is  precipitated  ;  part  of  the  Sulphur  is  diffipated 
with  the  nitrous  Acid,  part  forms  a  i^?_*^r  ^'////'/^i/m  with 
the  remaining  fixed  Alk.  which  diflblves  fome  of  the  Regu- 
lus; for  the  purpofcs  of  arts,  therefore,  the  Regulus  is  never 
prepared  in  this  way,  but  by  the  other,  viz.  Martialis..  Iron 
is  here  added  to  abforb  the  Sulphur;  but  if  too  great  n  quan- 
tity is  added,  the  fuperfluity  will  unite  with  the  Regulus. 
With  regard  to  iron,  indeed,  this  addition  would  be  harm- 
lefs,  but  not  fo  if  we  made  ufe  of  other  metals.  When  we 
have  thus  got  the  Regulus  pur-:',  we  have  a  fubftance  capa- 
ble of  being  a£ted  on  by  the  Acid  in  the  Stomach,  hence  the 
Perpetual  Pills,  which  are  emetic  and  cathartic.  This, is 
the  only  fhape  in  which  the  pure  Kegulus  is  employed. 

Crude  Antimony  ffiould,  from  a  general  principle,  be 
inert,  as  we  have  faid  of  Mercury,  Sulphur,  bV.  but  thotrgh 
experiment  confirms  that  in  general,  and  I  have  given  it  tri- 
turated 
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turated  to  5ij.  without  any  efFefl ;  I  have  no  lefs  feen  it  raife 
a  vomiting,  i^c.  like  the  other  preparations.  This  we  muft 
account  for  from  the  different  ftrength  of  the  Acid  in  different 
perfons,  and  in  the  fame  perfon  at  different  times.  More- 
over, different  portions  of  Antimony  have  different  quanti- 
ties of  Sulphur,  and  it  is  alleged,  that  even  the  fame  cone 
differs  in  different  parts  of  it,  that  there  is  more  Sulphur  at 
the  bafis  than  at  the  apex.  Hence  in  prefcriptions  we  have 
direflions  what  part  to  take  it  from.  From  this  uncertainty 
of  the  material  circumftances  neceffary  to  its  aftion,  its  crude 
ftate  is  looked  on  as  an  inaccurate  medicine.  To  render  it 
more  certain  we  abftra£t  part  of  its  Sulphur,  and  that  is 
done, 

Firff,  by  Alkalies.  If  Crude  Antimony  is  fufed  v/ith 
four-fifths  of  its  weight  of  common  Salt,  and  one- fifth  of  a 
fixed  Alkali,  the  Regulus  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  the  Sul- 
phur floats  on  its  furface  in  form  of  Scoriee.  This  is  the  Re- 
gulus medicimlis.  This  was  taken  from  a  prefcription  in 
great  vogue  in  Germany,  called  the  FebrijfugiurtK  Cranii. 
The  common  fait  is  added  only  to  float  on  its  furface,  and 
prevent  the  accefs  of  the  air.  This  procefs  has  been  vari- 
oufly  diverfified  ;  fome  have  chofe  to  add  vitriolated  Tartar. 
The  ready  fufion  of  this  is  a' curious  circumftance  j  but  the 
effect  is  fimilar  to  the  foregoing. 

Another  method  is  the  preparation  of  the  Kermes  Mine- 
ral. This  was  a  curious  fecret  in  France,  firft  invented  by 
Glauber,  afterwards  in  the  hands  of  the,  Carthufians,  at 
length  the  preparation  was  purchafed  by  the  French  King, 
and  made  known. 

A  quantity  of  Crude  Antimony  is  boiled  in  a  lixivium  of 
Salt  of  Tartar ;  the  Sulphur  forms  a  Hepar  with  the  fixed 
Alk.  and  fufpends  part  of  the  Regulus.  When  this  is  de- 
canted and  fct  to  cool,  part  of  the  Regulus  with  its  Sulphur 
falls  to  the  bottom  in  a  red  powder.  The  quantity  of  Sul- 
phur is  not,  however,  fufficient  to  prevent  its  being  aiEled  on 
by  the  Acid  of  the  Stomach. 

The  Sulphur  auratum  Antimonii  is  of  the  fame  nature,  but 
milder  than  the  foregoing.  There  are  various  ways  of 
making  it ;  one  is  of  taking  the  fcoriae  of  the  Regulus  fiviplex ; 
and  putting  them  into  boiling  water  ;  on  cooling  it  falls 
down  in  a  powder.  The  Chemifts  thought  this  loo  fimple 
a  procefs,  and  hence  thought  proper  to  add  Acids,  which 
precipitate  the  Sulphur  in  greater  quantity,  but  of  lefs  effi- 
cacy, and  lefs  impregnated  with  Antimony.    But  there  is 

no 
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no  certainty  in  any  of  thcfe  ;  for  they  will  vary  according  to 
the  different  times  of  the  precipitation;  the  different  fubfi- 
dations  of  the  fame  procefs  fliould  be  intimately  mixed  ;  but: 
we  never  can  be  Aire  that  we  have  the  fame  power  in  differ- 
ent preparations. 

Antimony  is  fikewife  deprived  of  part  of  its  Sulphur  by 
liNitre.    I  am  not  certain  of  the  accuracy  of  attributing  this 
Ifeparation  to  the  Nitre,  but  it  is  rather  owing  to  the  adion 
Icof  its  parts  feparately,  in  the  decompofition  of  it,  when  the 
liAcid  carries  off  part  of  the  Sulphur  v^'ith  it,  while  the  Alka- 
llline  abforbs  the  reft,  and  forms  an  Hepar  Sulphuris.  This 
[jprocefs  is  dlverfified  according  to  the  quantities  of  Nitre 
liufed.    If  we  ufe  an  eighth  part  we  obtain  the  Crocus  Jnti- 
umonii  niedicinalis ;  only  as  we  increafe.  the  quantity  we  make 
I  the  preparation  more  and  more  acrid,  till  we  arrive  at  equal 
Mparts  of  each,  which  is  the  Crocus  Metallorum.    If  we  go  on 
i  increafing  the  Nitre  it  grows  milder  ;  on  the  oppofite  fide,  if 
we  ufe  one  and  a  half  of  Nitre  to  one  of  Antimony,  we  ob- 
II  tain  the  Crocus  Metallorum  mitis-^  if  two  parts  of  Nitre  to  one 
of  Antimony,  we  obtain  the  Pulvis  CorrichiuSy  or  James's 
Powder,  or  the  Emetic  Nitre  of  Boerhaave.  ' 

I  never  could  difcover  the  power  of  diaphoretic  Antimony; 
for  three  parts  of  Nitre  will  render  it  an  inert  fubftance.  I 
believe  we  fliould  to  four  of  Antimony  take  only  feven,  per- 
haps fix  and  an  half  of  Nitre;  nay,  perhaps  only  fix;  we 
may  then  get  a  powder  that  will  a6t  as  an  Emetic  and  Dia- 
phoretic ;  but  it  is  not  reduced  to  any  proper  ftandard. 

Secondly,  By  Calcination.  If  we  treat  it  with  a  heat 
lefs  than  is  neceffary  for  its  fufion,  we  do  much  the  fame  as 
by  adding  Alkali,  ■u/z.  deftroy  part  of  the  Sulphur;  but  as 
Ave  Continue  to  evaporate  more  Sulphur  we  calcine  more  of 
the  Metal,  and  during  the  calcination  fomething  is  added  to 
the  Metal  from  the  fire,  which  renders  it  inert ;  hut  if  we 
afterwards  increafe  the  fire  fuddenly,  we  bring  it  to  a  glafs, 
and  in  that  ftate  it  is  capable  of  being  afted  on  by  all  the 
Acids. 

Thirdly,  By  Sublimation.  The  Flores  Antimonii  are  pro- 
cured by  joining  aludels  to  each  other,  and  then  fubliming 
the  Antimony.  In  the  fartheft  aludel  we  Ihall  find  moft 
Sulphur,  in  t,he  neareft  moft  Antimony.. 
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OfREGULUS  of  ANTIMONY  combined  with" 

ACIDS. 

With  the  Muriatic.    Antimony  may  be  combined  with 
this  in  difl'erent  ways,  but  not  conveniently,  unlefs  it-  ib  in 
a  concentrated  form.    Different  compound?  are  therefore 
made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofc,  but  chiefly  the  Corrofive  Sub. 
limate.    In  this  cafe  the  Muriatic  Acid  joins  the  Antimo- 
nial  Regulus,  while  the  Mercury  unites  witli  the  Sulphur. 
In  difliliing  this  we  procure  tlie  Butter  of  Antimony  ;  on 
repeating  the  diftillation  it  comes  over  thinner,  under  the 
nartie  of  Oleum  Aritimonii.  If  the  operation  is  urged  farther,, 
the  Cinnabar  of  Antimony  comes  over,  which  has  really  no 
Antimony  in  it,  and  only  the  properties  of  common  Cinna- 
bar, and  equally  inert.    I  know  no  alteration  that  is  made 
by  uniting  it  with  any  other  falts  that  contain  Muriati 
Acid.    We  may  treat  it  with  Sal  Ammoniac  in  the  fa~ 
manner  we  mentioned  of  Mercury.  When  thus  united  yj\x 
the  Muriatic  Acid,  it  is  one  of  the  mofl:  corroding  fubftan 
ces  we  can  apply  to  the  body,  and  only  ufed  in  this  fluid, 
corrofive  form  externally.   For  internal  ufe  we  muft  abftraft 
a  part  of  its  acid;  this  is  effe£ted  by  adding  water;  the  mofl: 
foluble  arid  acrid  part  is  accordingly  diffolvcd,  and  part  of 
the  Antimony  precipitates,  which  is  abfurdly  called  th 
3dercurius  Vita. 

Stahl  recommends  ardent  Spirits  inftead  of  Water ;  this? 
throws  it  down  in  a  finer  powder,  but  I  know  not  that  it 
has  any  other  effe<El  on  it. 

The  Chemifts  have  proceeded  to  the  calcination  of  it,  in 
order  to  diflTipate  more  of  the  acid ;  and  1  fee  from  Senac, 
that  it  has  been  ufed  in  this  way,  though  I  know  of  no  par- 
ticulars relating  to  it. 

Of  its  UNION  with  the  NITROUS  ACID. 

Firft,  Antimony,  if  calcined  with  Nitre  in  this  propor- 
tion, viz.  three  parts  of  Nitre  to  one  of  Antimony,  the  Re-^ 
gulus  is  fully  faturated  with  nitrous  Acid,  and  forms  a  dia- 
phoretic Antimony  inert,  and  not  fojuble  in  our  fiuids. 

Secondly,  By  adding  Nitrous  Acid  to  Butter  of  Anti- 
mony, it  attracts  the  Regulus  from  the  Muriatic  Acid,  but 
only  corrodes  it,  and  brings  it  down  in  the  form  of  Bezoar 
Mineral. 

This 
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This  is  perfe£lly  inert,  from  the  fuperfluity  of  Nitrous 
Acid,  and  cafl:  out  of  our  Dilpenfatory. 

Its  UNION  with  the  VITRIOLIC  ACID; 

It  precipitates  the  Regulus  fronm  the  Nitrous  Acid,  and 
has  much  the  fame  effett.    It  is  not  ufed 

With  the  VEGETABLE  ACID. 

This  Acid  will  aft  upon  Antimony  in  its  crude  flate,  if 
its  fu'.phur  be  in  ibme  meafure  abftr3,6ted.  The  aftion  of 
this  Acid  is  obfcrvable,  too,  on  the  Regulus,  or  when  the 
crude  Antimony  is  a  lutle  calcined,  or  in  its  vitrified  {late, 
or  when  precipitated  from  other  acids;  the  effettof  all  thefe 
is  the  fame  when  a£ted  on  by  the  Vegetable  Acid.  We  ge- 
nerally ufe  the  acid  in  a  d'llute  form,  viz.  that  of  wine,  as 
in  the  Vinum  Antimaniale  and  Benedi^um  of  the  fhops. 

The  fpirituous  ftrong  Portuguefe  wines  are  not  fo  good 
for  this  purpofe ;  the  lighter  French  wines,  or  the  more 
acid,  as  the  Rhenifli,  make  a  ftronger  folution  df  it,  and 
our  own  home-brewed  wines  exceed  either.  For  thefe  rea- 
fons  I  am  often  difappointed  with  the  Finum  emeticum  the 
fliops,  while  that  of  our  Infirmary  never  deceives  me.  Vi- 
negar might,  perhaps,  aniwer.  better,  and,  brought  into  a 
proper  form  with  fyrup,  might  have  an  elegant  prefcription. 
The  Acid  attra6ts  it  in  very  fmall  quantities,  and  always  in 
a  certain  proportion,  fo  that  the  quantity  and  concentration 
of  the  Acid  being  given,  the  ftrength  of  the  medicine  is 
known.  One  ounce  of  Crocus  Metallorum,  or  Glals  of  An-^ 
timony,may  ferve  an  Apothecary  his  life-time,  and  an  ounce 
of  the  wine  is  the  general  dofe. 

To  get  it  in  a  more  concentrated  ftate  we  employ  Tartar. 
We  diiTolve  in  water  as  much  Tartar  as  we  can,  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  boiling,  and  then  add  Crocus,  or  Glafs  of  Anti- 
mony; on  cooling  it  falls  down  in  cryftals,  and  forms  the 
Emetic  Tartar.  This  method  of  cryftallization  is  precarious, 
and  cannot  well  be  prafticed  ;  we  therefore  evaporate  to 
drinefs,  and  afterwards  blend  the  whole  by  trituration.  It 
is  not  eafily  foluble  in  water,  the  more  faline  part  will  be 
taken  up,  and  the  more  antimonial  left ;  to  obviate  this  the 
French  have  ufed  the  Soluble  Tartar,  and  thus  they  may 
give  it  in  drops. 

'  P  d  Of 
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Of  the  MEDICAL  VIRTUES  of  ANTIMONY. 

Antimony  is  purely  ftimulant,  it  no  where  (hews  any 
aftringent,  tonic,  or  fedative  power,  or,'  if  it  ever  does,  it 
is  in  confequence  of  its  ftimulus.  It  certainly  ftimulates  ve- 
ry readily,  as  a  very  fmall  quantity  will  a6l  as  an  Emetic. 
It  has  long  been  a  great  defideratum  to  get  a  preparation  that 
would  aft  on  the  other  parts  of  the  fyftem  without  this  ef- 
feft.  When  it  pafles  the  ftomach,  and  a£ts  only  on  the 
intcftines,  it  a£ts  as  a  Purgative.  I  doubt  much  if  it  acts 
as  a  Diuretic  or  Sudorific  by  being  properly  applied  to  the 
organs  of  thefe  evacuations,  and  rather  imagine  that  it  pro- 
duces thefe  effeOis  by  afling  on  the  flomach  and  inteftines. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  this,  though  we  evidently  fee  its 
effefls  on  the  furface  or  kidneys,  lomeiimes  before  it  can 
poflibly  have  arrived  there.  Other  Emetics  certainly  do  the 
lame. 

It  is-  certain,  from  matter  of  fa£l:,  that,  from  its  action 
on  the  furface,  it  can  both  ftimulate  and  relax  the  veffels  on 
the  furface  of  the  body,  but  this  is  common  to  it  with  other 
Emetics,  to  produce  conrtriflions  on  the  furface,  and  hence 
its  fervice  in  haemorrhages ;  that,  however,  is  in  confequence 
of  the  naufea  it  creates. 

Of  its  FEBRIFUGE  (QUALITY. 

It  is  no  difficult'  matter  to  (hew  teftimonies  of  efficacy, 
adduced  in  favour  of  the  mofl:  inert  medicines.  But  I  allow 
that  praftitioners  of  candour  and  difcernment  acknowledge 
the  virtue  of  James's  powder ;  and,  indeed,  the  Puhis 
Cornachiiu  and  Antiquartzium  of  Riverius,  medicines  of  a 
fimilar  nature,  have  been  extolled  with  the  fame  commen- 
dations. I  imagine,  that,  by  afting  on  the  ftomach,  it 
produces  a  diaphorefis,  by  relaxing  the  fpafms  that  take 
place  on  the  furface.  But  what  is  the  proper  form  in  which 
it  (hould  be  exhibited  ?  Such  a  proportion  of  Nitre  feems 
to  be  neceflary  as  will  leave  it  to  be  a£ted  on  by  the  acid  of 
the  ftomach,  and  that  ftimulus  ftiould  not  be  too  great,  but 
that  it  fliould  fuffer  it  to  pafs  into  the  inteftines.  For  thia 
purpofe  Cornachinus  adds  Scammony,  and  James  adds 
Mercury,  d/z.  a  preparation  of  it  in  the  Nitrous  Acid. 
But  the  Tartar  Emetic  is  as  much  in  ufe  as  any  of  them, 
and  is  at  prefent  the  favourite  Febrifuge  in  France  and 
England,  when  joined  to  Glauber's  Salt  to  enforce  its  action. 
The  adion  of  the  Tartar  Emetic  is  much  fiower  than  that. 
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of  the  Vtn.  Emeticuniy  hence  preferable,  as  it  is  longer  be- 
fore it  produces  a  naufea.  It  may  be  conveniently  given  in 
form  of  a  bolus. 

CATHARTIC  A. 

Thefe  are  medicines  which  evacuate  by  ftool.  They  are 
called  Cathartics,  or  Purgers,  by  way  of  eminence,  from  a 
grofs  view,  they  being  fuppofed  to  carry  off  all  the  impuri- 
ties of  the  body  ;  but  the  term  muft  be«  confidered  only  as 
metaphorical.  Here,  as  under  the  head  of  Emetics,  we 
fhall  mention  the  effefts  of  the  medicines  at  prefent. 

1.  They  evacuate  the  ordinary  contents  of  the  Inteftlnes, 
As  this  is  a  neceffary  operation  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  and 

iiiot  occafional  and  accidental,  as  in  the  cafe  of  vomits,  they 
lhave  been  confidered  as  medicines  friendly  to  nature. 

2.  Belides  evacua^n,  by  exciting  a  more  active  perlftal- 
itic  motion.  Cathartics  fqueeze  out  the  glands  of  the  Intef- 
I  tines,  and  occafion  a  greater  afflux  of  inteftinal  liquors,  i^c, 

3.  As  operating  on  the  whole  alimentary  canal,  they 
I  draw  alfo  from  the  Stomach.    Whether  it  is  peculiar  to  any 

to  be  ffomach  purgers,  we  may  afterwards  confider.  From 
all  thefe  confiderations,  their  evacuating  property  muft  be 
very  great. 

4.  They  alfo  evacuate  the  whole  glands  of  the  Inteftines, 
and  thofe  which  pour  their  liquors  into  them,  particularly 
the  pancreas  and  liver,  by  expeding  the  circulation,  in  which 
laft  they  have  effe6t  on  the  fpleen,  and  all  the  abdominal' 
vifcera.  If  there  is  a  certain  connection  between  fecretion 
and  abforption,  by  encrcafing  the  former  they  promote  the 
latter.  Hence  they  are  called  Hydragogues,  not  only  as 
evacuating,  but  occafioning  the  abforption  of  water  which 
has  ffagnated  in  any  cavity. 

From  this  view  of  their  operation  our  medicines  might  be 
confidered  as  Cathartics  in  general,  and  if  the  evacuation 
be  continued  for  a  length  of  time,  they  may  moll  certainly 
purge.  But  this  conftant  evacuation  is  not  to  be  fupported 
except  by  repetition  of  acrid  medicines,  which  is  a  danger- 
ous praflice,  and  only  to  be  applied  to  bodies  of  a  lax  flaccid 
kind,  fo  that  ffill  we  muft  refufe  them  as  general  purgers. 
Upon  this  plan  we  may  object  to  their  ufe  in  the  Lues  'venerea, 
and  I  doubt  whether  we  can  ever  continue  them  fo  long 
without  danger,  as  to  change  the  whole  mafs  of  fluids. 
Hence  the  difcharge  by  falivation,  urine,  ^c.  is  preferable. 
You  fee  even  the  fame  obje6lion  holds  againft  Salivation, 
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and  this  becaufe  both  are  attended  with  inflammation  of  the 
parts  where  the  medicine  is  collected  and  applied. 

5.  The  evacuation  by  flool,  and  derivation  to  the  intef- 
tines,  neceffarily  determines  more  blood  into  the  defcending 
norta,  where,  in  confequence  of  the  revulfion  from  the  head, 
I  have  no  doubt  of  their  encreafing  every  evacuation,  lo 
that,  therefore.  Cathartics  may  very  probably  be  confidered 
as  promoting  the  menftruul  flux,  opening  obftruftion  in  the 
uterus,  and  ufcful  in  waftiingofF  the  virulency  of  Gonorrhoeay 
ufefiil  in  Ulcers,  by  evacuating  the  fyftem  in  general  \  to 
Ulcers  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  body,  as  caufmg  a  greater 
flow  to  the  part. 

6.  Cathartics  have  a  ftimulant  power,  which,  as  applied 
in  the  inteftines,  excites  or  at  leaft  aggravates  inflammation 
in  them  ;  nay,  fome  of  them  there  ar^hich  will  propagate 
the  fame  over  the  (yfl:em.  Again,  there  is  hardly  a  purga- 
tive, which,  conveyed  into  the  mafs  of  blood,  is  not  diure- 
tic and  pedoral.  Thefe  are  in  general  the  operations  of 
Cathartics. 

As  repeated  Emetics  weaken  the  ftomach,  fo  Cathartics 
often  renewed,  diminifh  the  tone  of  the  inteflines,  and  their 
fenfibility,  and  fo, 

1.  Partly  by  this,  and  partly  in  confequence  of  mere  eva- 
cuation, their  frequent  ufc  renders  the  inteftines  very  liable 
to  irregular  fpafmodic  aflredtions. 

2.  Of  moft  Purgatives  the  acrimony  is  of  an  inflamma- 
tory nature,  not  only  exciting  inflammation  in  the  part  to 
which  they  are  applied,  but  a6ling  in  the  fame  manner  as 
poifons.  Narcotics,  as  the  Ntcotium,  are  accounted  puiga- 
tive,  mucli  oftner  are  Purgatives  narcotic. 

3.  The  inflammatory  ftimulus  is  extended  to  the  fyftem, 
and  produces  or  aggravates  Fever  and  inflammatory  Dia- 
thefis. 

4.  Their  inflammatory  fllmulus  is  dire£ted  to  the  reilumy 
through  which  the  whole  acrid  matter  muft  pafs.  Hence 
all  Purgatives  encreafe  haemorrhoidal  fwellings. 

5.  They  not  only  inflame  the  reSluviy  but  alfo  extend  the 
irritation  to  the  jirethra.  Thefe  effects  are  varied  in  particu- 
lar cafes.  This  finiflies  what  we  were  to  fay  on  the  good 
a.id  bad  qualities  of  Cathartics  in  general. 

PARTICULAR  CATHARTICS 

are  of  two  kinds.  Acids  poured  more  copioufly  into  the 
bile,  give  it  a  purgative  quality,  and  the  fame  clTc^:  will 

enfuc 
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cnfue  from  a  more  copious  Acid  produced  in  the  ftomach 
pafTuig  into  the  inteftines.  The  two  kinds  of  Cathartics 
then,  are,  i .  Acids,  or  acefcent  ahment ;  2.  Medicinal  fti- 
muiants,  whofe  acrimony  is  fitted  to  purge. 

The  Fru^lus  acido  diilces-^  Prunes,  Tatfiarhtds,  and  Cajpa', 
Serum  la^iisy  Lac  ebutyratum,  and  Olera  blanduy  have  all 
their  chief  efFeft  in  confequence  of  their  acefcency  in  the 
ftomach.  In  fo  far  as  they  contain  fugar,  they  ftimulate  the 
inteftines,  which  we  may  conclude  from  the  effeft  of  fugar 
itfelf  applied  in  glyfters. 

Medicinal  Stimulants  differ  greatly  in  their  degree  of  acri- 
mony, and  fo  in  their  purgative  effects.  It  were  proper  to 
arrange  them  in  this  order.  Firfl:,  I  would  put  common 
water,  which,  in  confiderable  quantity,  is  purgative,  opera- 
ting by  its  bulk,  flimulating  the  periflaltic  motion,  thus 
pufhing  forwards  the  contents  fafter,  and  evading  the  ab- 
forption  by  the  La6leals.  Thus  many  Mineral-waters 
acl. 

Next  I  would  infert  Bland  expreffed  oils ;  thefe,  when, 
taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  evade  changes  in  the  flomach, 
may  prove  laxative,  but,  like  water,  I  believe  it  is  chiefly 
from  their  bulk.  Simple  Oil  is  employed  in  the  CoJica  Pic- 
tonum,  I  have  feen  it  given  in  the  quantity  of  ftj.  but  its 
a6lion  feemed  always  to  be  in  the  way  we  allege. 

After  thefe  we  may  place  Soap.  With  regard  to  the  ope- 
ration of  this,  I  am  doubtful.  Though  mild  to  the  tafte, 
it  has  the  power  of  ftimulating  the  inteftines,  and  proving 
purgative.  This  it  will  fometimes  do  in  the  quantity  of  3j. 
and  at  other  times  the  eflre61:  is  not  confiderable  from  5iij. 
This  has  led  me  to  imagine,  that  Soap  has  no  efFe6l  but 
when  decompounded  in  the  rtomach.  Soap,  as  contamina- 
ted with  common  fait,  may  owe  fome  of  its  irritability  to  it. 
Accordingly,  upon  iifing  the  Soap  made  from  Lewis's  di- 
reftion,  without  common  fait,  I  never  found  it  purgative. 

Following  this  I  fhall  mentfon  Sulphur,  which,  in  its 
perfeQ;  flate,  is  mild  and  bland.  The  theory  of  the  aOiion 
of  this  is  as  difficult  as  that  of  Soap,  for,  in  fpite  of  its 
mildnefs,  it  is  flimulating  to  the  inteflines.  Whether  our 
fluids  have  the  power  of  difTolving  it,  I  cannot  fay.  It  is 
certainly  a  mild  and  fafe  Cathartic,  never  producing  any 
confiderable  evacuation,  but  keeping  up  the  natural  excre- 
tion v/ithout  any  irritating  or  heating  effects.  I  have  fre- 
quently had  occafion  to  employ  it,  where  irritation  would 
have  been  harmful,  and  coilivenefs  encreafed  the  difeafe, 

viz. 
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viz.  in  uterine  hscmorrhoidal  hxmorihagy,  and  there  it  was 
eff^flual  wiihoiit  inconvenience.  Sulphur  has  been  accufed 
of  griping,  b.it  I  imagine  this  is  owing  to  its  having  fuffered 
that  deliqucfcence  to  which  we  know  it  is  liable;  for  in 
that  condirion  its  purgative  property  difappears,  and  the 
griping  t;ik' s  place,  which  gives  us  a  caution  to  ufc  our 
Sulphur  always  in  a  mild  ftate,  or  previoufly  wafli  it. 

I  muft  here  infert  one  or  two  medicines,  of  which  I  am 
not  certain  whether  ihey  are  entirely  in  their  place.  Mnjlard 
is  capable  of  llimulating  the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  lis  ef- 
feft,  as  a  purgative,  is  only  to  be  obtained  when  it  is  entire, 
and  then  given  in  the  quantity  of  3fs.  or  %\.  if  not  purga- 
tive, it  keeps  up  a  regular  excretion. 

Next  I  would  place  Bile^  v/hich,  as  fuited  by  nature  to 
promote  evacuation,  might  be  fuppofed  to  have  that  efFe6; 
when  introduced  into  the  body  in  a  larger  proportion.  Ac- 
cordingly it  has  been  recommended.  I  have  made  experi- 
ments with  it ;  but  whether  it  be  that  Bile  has  really  no  ef- 
fect, or  whether  1  may  have  fallen  fhort  of  the  proper 'dofe, 
it  is  certain  I  did  not  fucceed  with  it.  I  gave  infpiffated  Bile 
in  the  quantity  of  3fs-  but  on  continued  praftice  never  found 
from  it  any  fenfible  effect. 

Approaching  next  to  thefe  mentioned  in  mildnefs  are  the 
Saline  Purgative and  of  thefe,  in  the  Srft  place.  Sugar 
and,  conne6led  with  it.  Honey,  Manna,  and  the  fiveeter 
Fruits.  Indeed  their  purgative  quality  feems  fomewhat  con- 
trary to  their  Sugar;  thofe  containing  moft  of  it  not  being 
fo  purgative,  as  Tamarinds,  i^c.  Hence  I  v/ould  fay,  that 
none  of  thefe  can  be  conveniently  employed,  except  where 
we  may  put  up  with  the  effefts  of  acefcent  fermentation. 

Next  in  order  come  Jixed  Alkalis,  of  which  we  have  for- 
merly fpoken, 

'Tartar  a£ls  more  confiderably  by  its  neutral  qualities,  and 
the  Magnefta  Alba  is  only  purgative  as  converted  into  a  Neu- 
tral, fo  that  this  is  the  proper  place  for  confidering  Neutral 
Salts  in  general  as  Purgatives,  and  for  marking  out  their  pe- 
culiar differences.  The  fixed  Alkali  is  only  purgative  as 
converted  into  regenerated  Tartar. 

Where  acidity  prevails  Magnefia  is  preferable  to  other 
Keutrals,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  is  fo  to  other  abforb- 
cnts. 

Neutral  Salts  taken  internally  ftimulate  the  ftomach,  ex- 
cite appetite,  and  promote  digeftion  ;  hence  the  term  digejli- 
•vum  applied  to  one  of  them.    Since  Neutral  Salts  are  di- 
rectly 
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really  ftlmulant,  as  we  fee  by  their  efFeds  on  the  ftomach, 
and  by  their  fometimcs  producing  vomiting,  we  give  them 
in  divided  doles.    Some  of  the  Neutral  SaUs,  however,  axe 
remarkably  antiemetic,  fedative,  and  refrigerant.  Hence 
their  ufe  in  fevers,  inflammations,  and  hsemorrhagy.  When 
ufed  frequently,  or  in  large  quantities,  they  impair  the  tone 
of  the  flomach,  bring  on  flatulencies,  and  weaken  the  in- 
tefl:ines,  as  is  feen  by  the  frequent  ufe  of  Nitre,  Glauber's 
Salt,  l^c.    They  have  in  fome  degree  a  fedative  power,  and 
fometimes  a  diaphoretic  one,  which  they  exert  in  the  fame 
manner  that  a  draught  of  cold  water  does.  They  are  of  ufe 
in  the  cold  fit  of  an  ague,  by  promoting  a  critical  diapho- 
refis.    In  like  manner  they  Hop  vomiting,  by  determining 
to  the  furface  of  the  body.    Cuftom  has  given  a  preference 
to  the  Neutrals  made  with  native  vegetable  acids,  before 
the  artificial,  as  Vinegar,  but  I  know  not  upon  what  foun- 
dation.   It  is  obferved,  that  the  Neutral  made  with  the  Vo- 
latile Alkali,  as  an  antiemetic  and  fudorific,  is  preferable  to 
regenerated  T.'artar,     When  admitted  into  the  inteftines 
they  aft  as  purgatives,  and  pretty  fliarply ;  and  hence,  from 
the  quantity  and  *  fuddennels  of  the  evacuation,  ufeful  in 
feverifh  diforders.    However,  their  flimulus  is  inconfidera- 
ble,  and  is  not  extended,  as  in  mofl:  other  purgative  medi- 
cines, over  the  whole  fyftem.    Their      relaxing  quality 
makes  thefe  Salts  improper  for  thofe  who  have  a  lax  tone  of 
their  ftomach,  as  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  perfons.  In 
obftinate  coftivenefs  they  are  given  in  fmall  quantities,  viz. 
one  quarter  of  a  dofe  in  an  hour,  until  the  quantity  of  two 
or  three  dofes  are  taken,  and  this  often  with  the  beft  eflfeft. 
All  Neutral  Salts  prove  purgative;  but  as  foluble  Tartar  has 
no  difagreeable  tafte,  it  fhould  be,  on  that  account,  prefer- 
red, was  not  its  operation  fo  very  precarious,  as  the  acid  of 
Tartar  is  feparated  from  its  Alkali  by  every  other  acid,  and 
hence  would  be  decompofed  by  the  acid  of  the  ftomach. 
Hence  it  is  generally  given  as  an  abforbent.  As  the  quantity 
of  fixed  Alkali  is  but  fmall,  it  will  not  be  very  purgative  by 
the  efFe6tof  the  Acid  it  finds  in  the  ftomach,  as  this  combi- 
nation is  lefs  ftimulant  to  the  inteftines  than  foluble  Tartar, 
Regenerated  Tartar  has  no  peculiar  efficacy,  and  when  exhi- 
bited 

*  Hence  thofe  Neutrals  that  are  the  mofl:  ftimulant,  as  thofe  of 
the  muriatic  kind,  are  thought  beft  in  Fevers. 

t  Hence  perhaps  one  of  their  ufes  in  inflammatory  complaints. 
They  have  likewife  a  fedative  power. 
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bited  requires  a  large  and  expenfive  dofe.  Vitriolate  Tartar 
is  given  as  a  purgative,  in  doles  from  two  to  four  drachms, 
but  neither  this,  nor  the.  Sal  po/yc/irejl urn  is  often  ufed,  on 
account  of  its  difficult  folution  in  water,  and  the  great  in- 
creafc  of  the  bulk  of  the  dofe  on  that  account. 

Hence  Glauber's  Salt  is  picferred,  which,  though  of  eafy' 
folubility,  have  a  moft  nauleous  tafte,  but  this  may  be  in 
fome  degree  alleviated,  by  the  addition  of  Aromatics, 
among  which  I  think  nutmeg  has  the  bcfl:  efFed,  with  fome 
fweet  fubftance  added  to  it,  which  would  coincide  with  the 
purgative  intention.  I  find  but  little  difference  between  the 
medical  effects  of  the  true,  and  the  Magnefia  Glauber's 
Salt.  Neutral  Salts,  though  in  the  largefl:  quantities  we 
could  exhibit  them,  v^hen  diluted,  can  have  very  little  effefl 
upon  the  fluids  as  introduced  into  the  body.  Some  have 
alleged,  that  they  cool  and  allay  the  heat  of  the  blood,  be- 
cause all  the  Neutral  Salts,  when  powdered,  and  thrown 
into  water,  generate  cold.  But  it  is  only  during  their  folu- 
tion that  they  have  this  efFe6t ;  fo  that  they  would  be  mod 
likely  to  exert  thefe  eff^efts,  if  given  in  form  of  a  bolus,  as, 
■when  the  Salts  are  already  dillolved,  they  have  no  farther 
effect  in  producing  cold.  Perhaps  by  their  cooling  power 
they  may  fliew  fome  fmall  fedative  effe6ts  on  the  ftomach, 
but  thefe  would  be  trifling.  Their  antifeptic  quality  is  very 
fmall.  But  although  they  cannot  much  affedi  the  mafs  of 
blood,  they  fliew  very  confiderable  effefls  on  the  fecretory 
organs,  and  hence  very  powerful  diuretics  and  diaphoretics. 
On  this.may  be  founded  the  virtues  of  many  Mineral  Wa- 
ters impregnated  with  Neutral  Salts. 

All  the  medicines  hitherto  mentioned  are  Eccoprottcsy  or 
thofe  laxatives  of  a  more  gentle  and  cooling  kind.  All  thofe 
afterwards  to  be  mentioned  mufl:  be  confidered  as  having  an 
inflammatory  flimulus,  though  ftill  we  arc  to  fpeak  of  a  few 
which  mufl:  be  feparated  from  the  acrid  Purgatives. 

All  thofe  plants  enumerated  formerly  under  the  title  of 
Amara  callda,  are  more  or  lefs  purgative.  Chamcemilc  flowers 
are  fo  much  fo,  that  this  quality  is  the  chief  hindrance  of 
their  being  efFefliual  in  Intermittents. 

More  powerful  than  thofe  may  be  confidered  the  Fcei'ul 
gums  enumerated  among  the  Antifpafmodics.  In  their  pur- 
gative eflFeft  they  all  approach  to  the  nature  of  Aloes.  Though 
the  fcEtids  jufl:  now  taken  notice  of  are  Bitters,  iho'  the  Bit- 
ters mentioned  before  them  are  purgative,  and  though  Aloes 
be  bitter,  yet  a  Purgative  is  not  a  common  quality  in  Bitters, 
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and  therefore  in  Aloes,  ^ c.  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  peculiar 
property. 

ALOES. 

If  any  medicine  be  entitled  to  the  application  of  a  ftomach 
purge,  it  is  certainly  Aloes.   It  is  remarkable  with  regard  to 
it,  that  it  operates  almoft  to  as  good  purpofe  in  a  fmall  as  in 
a  large  dofe,  that  five  grains  will  produce  one  confiderable 
dejeftion,  and  twenty  grains  will  do  more,  except  it  be, 
that  in  this  laft  dofe  the  operation  will  be  attended  with 
gripes,  ^c.   Its  chief  ufe  is  to  render  the  periftaltic  motion 
regular,  and  is  one  of  the  beft  cures  of  habitual  coftivenefs. 
There  is  a  difficulty  we  meet  with  in  the  exhibition  of  Pur- 
gatives, viz.  that  they  will  not  act  but  in  their  full  dofe,  and 
will  not  produce  half  their  effeft  if  given  in  half  the  dofe. 
For  this  purpofe  we  are  chiefly  confined  to  Aloes.  Neutral 
Salts  in  half  their  dofe  will  not  have  half  their  effe£l,  al- 
though even  from  thefe,  by  large  dilution,  we  may  obtain 
this  property ;  but  befides  them,  and  our  prefent  medicine, 
I  know  no  other  which  has  any  title  to  it,  except  Sulphur. 
Aloes  fometimes  cannot  be  employed.    It  has  the  effect  of 
ftimulating  the  re(3;um  more  than  other,  and  with  juftice  has 
been  accufed  of  exciting  hasmorrhoidal  fwellings,  fo  that  we 
ought  to  abftain  from  it  in  fuch  cafes,  except  when  we  want  ■ 
to  promote  them.     Aloes  has  the  c£Fe6t  of  rarifying  the 
blood,  and  difpofmg  to  haemorrhagy,  and  hence  it  is  not 
recommended  in  uterine  fluxes.    Foetid  gums  are  of  the 
fame  nature  in  producing  hsemorrhagy,  and  perhaps  this  is 
the  foundation  of  their  menagogue  power. 

B  A  L  S  A  M  I  C  S. 

Thefe  have  the  power  of  fliimulating  the  inteftlnes,  and 
are  next  in  virtue  to  Aloes,  being  very  proper  to  over- 
come a  coflive  habit,  and  peculiarly  ufeful  where  the 
coftivenefs  is  attended  with  great  fpafms,  as  in  the  dry- 
belly-ach  ;  they  are  more  heating  to  the  whole  of  the  fyftem, 
and  produce  more  copious  evacuations.  Of  thefe  the  whole 
variety,  as  Turpentine,  ^c.  may  be  ufed.  Turpentine,  on 
account  of  its  difficult  diffufibility,  is  not  very  proper.  The 
mofl:  convenient,  and  perhaps  the  moll:  efficacioiTs  of  all,  is 
Gum  Guaiac,  which  is  found  an  ufeful  Purgative  in  all . 
cafes  of  obftinate  Coftivenefs,  where  there  is  no  danger  from 
heating  quality.  We  are  apt  to  mifs  the  effefits  of  this  in^a 
folid  form,  and  therefore  it  fliould  be  vv^ell  diiTolved  in  muci- 
lage. 
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lage,  or  yolk  of  egg.  With  fugar  it  is  not  fo  effc-aual,  de- 
pending more  on  the  fclvent  powers  of  different  flomachs. 

Before  we  come  to  the  Purgatives  which  may  bef)roperIy 
ftiled  acrid  and  ftimulant,  wc  ftiall  jull  mention  a  few  mild 
ones,  fet  down  before  the  former,  which  was  done  with  fome 
view  of  inferting  them  according  to  the  order  of  their  vir- 
tues. 

Of  Violets  and  pale  Rofesy  the  purgative  virtue  is  little  to 
be  depended  upon. 

Polypody  has  inconfiderable  effeO;  as  an  aperient  Purgative. 
It  does  not  operate  in  the  dofe  of  5j.  fo  that  exhibition  in 
large  quantities  is  neceflary  to  its  operation. 

All  the  Purgatives  inferted  incur  Catalogue,  after  the  title 
Antifpafmodica,  are, 

Acrid  Purgatives^  of  which  Materia  Medica  writers  fay 
very  little  bui  what  concerns  their  natural  or  chemical  hiftory. 
"With  regaid  to  the  fiift,  we  have,  in  general,  purpofely 
avoided  it.  Little  has  been  obtained  from  the  chemical 
hiftory,  nor  is  it  yet  determined  in  what  fubftance  the  me- 
<licinal  powers  refide.  Not  one  of  the  analyfes  are  perfefl-, 
and  ihofe  who  have  made  them,  e.g.  Boulduc,  Neuman  and 
Cartheufer,  are  contradictory  to  each  other.  They  differ 
only  as  more  or  lefs  acrid,  from  the  different  degrees  of 
which  acrimony  and  ftimulus,  they  have  been  diftinguilhed 
in  Cholagogues,  Phlegmagogaes,  and  Hydragogues. 

Rhubarb  has,  befides  its  purgative  quality,  an  aftringent 
one,  and  hence  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  dyfentery.  It 
alfo  has  a  bitternefs  joined  to  it, 

Seneka  affefis  the  ftomach,  inteftines,  and  excretories.  In 
order  to  make  it  prove  purgative  or  diuretic,  it  fliould  be 
given  at  intervals,  largely  diluted. 

Genijla  is  frequently  recommended  in  dropfies.  It  is  an 
ufeful  diuretic.  Sfs.  of  broom  tops,  managed  like  Seneka, 
will  produce  the  fame  effefts.  Afcites  is  accompanied  with 
flatulency.  Purgatives  that  expel  wind  are  the  beft  in  that 
difeafe,  and  the  Genifta  anfwers  that  purpofe. 

Senna.  Whether  there  be  any  foundation  for  this  being 
one  of  the  beft  purgatives,  I  cannot  fay,  nor  have  I  been 
able  to  find  it.  It  is  as  acrid  and  inflammatory  as  any.  It 
ought  to  be  infufed  in  a  large  proportion  of  water,  which  is 
preferable  todecoftion,  in  fo  far  as  the  purgative  quality  re- 
fides  in  a  volatile  part,  which  flies  off"  by  the  treatment.  This 
volatile  part,  obtained  by  the  largely  diluted  infufion  of 
Senna,  is  that  whofe  operation  is  moft  gentle  and  eafy.  Juice 
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of  Lemons  and  Cream  of  Tartar  correft  the  bltternefs  of  our 
prefent  fubje6t. 

Helleborus  niger  is  commonly  placed  among  the  moft  acrid 
purgatives.  It  is  to  me  a  medicine  of  uncertain  qualities. 
As  employing  it  in  infufion  or  extrafl:,  I  have  been  difap- 
pointed  of  its  effeds  as  a  purgative  at  all.  It  has  alfo  beea 
recommended  as  a  powerful  emmenagogue  by  Dr.  Mead, 
but  I  have  never  met  with  inftances  of  its  efficacy. 

The  five  next  are  all  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus,  the  Con- 
vohuius,  and  are  exotics..  Our  common  Convolvulus  de- 
ferves  a  trial,  to  fee  if  it  pofTefs  the  fame  virtues. 

Mechoacan  is  remarkably  mild,  with  little  fenfible  tafte. 

Jalap  is  neither  more  violent  in  its  effefls,  as  a  purgative, 
than  Senna,  nor  is  it  fo  griping.  If  any  purgative  be  diure- 
tic, this  is  remarkably  fuch,  when  treated  like  Seneka  by  de- 
co^lion,  which  diflipates  its  virulent  acrimony. 

Scammony  has  been  always  placed  among  the  acrid  pur- 
gatives. Its  tafte  is  not  very  difagreeable.  It  requires  to 
be  difFufed  in  water ;  is  frequently  adulterated ;  I  imagine  it 
has  fomethlng  of  the  nature  of  aloes. 

'I  he  purgatives  that  follow  are  more  acrid  than  thofe  we 
have  mentioned,  but  none  of  them  have  any  fpecific  pow- 
ers. 

Colscyntfiisy  Cucumis  AfminuSy  and  Elaterhm^  to  which 
might  have  been  added  Bryonia  alba,  belong  to  the  natural 
order  of  the  Cuciirbitacea.  Their  virtues  refide  more  or  lefs 
in  a  volatile  part,  and  their  effc6ts  are  obviated  by  boiling. 

The  metallic  Purgatives  follow  next. 

Gold.    This  is  not  aftive  in  its  metallic  ftate,  or  when 
taken  up  by  oils,  but  very  much  fo  in  its  faline  ftate.  For 
this  it  muft  neceffarily  be  diflblved  in  Aqua  regia.    It  is  a 
ilrong  cauftic,  whether  ufed  in  the  folution,  or  a  precipitated 
or  dry  ftate.    It  may  be  brought  into  a  dry  form  two  ways  j 
fir  ft,  either  by  evaporating  to  drinefs ;  or,  fecondly,  by  pre- 
cipitation with  Alkalies.    In  the  latter  ftate  it  is  called  Au- 
rum  fulminans.    This  was  in  great  vogue,  but  its  certain 
efFefts  are  not  known.    It  has  been  fometimes  employed 
with  advantage,  and  in  other  cafes  done  harm.   The  Phar-^ 
macop.  Edinenfts  ufed  it  after  wafliing  it  from  its  acids ;  but 
in  this  ftate,  though  not  foluble  in  watery  fluids,  yet  it  may, 
like  other  precipitated  metals,  be  afted  on  by  the  weaker 
acids,  as  that  of  the  ftomach.    Hence  its  afilion  would  de- 
pend, in  a  great  degree,  on  the  quantity  of  acid  prefent  there, 
and  hence  too  arc  derived  the  various  accounts  of  its  efFe6ls. 

In 
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In  general  it  ads  as  a  purgative,  fometimes  as  a  diaphoretic, 
and,  like  other  metallic  preparations,  is  alfo  anthelmintic. 
It  may  be  eafily  over  doled,  and  at  befl:  dangerous,  and  there- 
fore very  properly  left  out  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Geof- 
frey's way  of  preparing  it  was  to  evaporate  a  folution  of  Gold 
to  drinefs,  and  then  to  triturate  it  with  regenerate  Tartar, 
by  which  it  became  foluble  in  ardent  fpirits.  The  theory 
of  this  is  very  difficult. 

Silver.  This  metal  is  ina£kive  in  its  metallic  form,  nor 
can  it  be  rendered  faline  by  the  acid  of  the  ftomach,  unlefs 
■when  precipitated  from  the  Nitrous  Acid,  and  this  (hould 
be  pure  and  without  any  admixture  of  the  Muriatic.  Two 
parts  of  water  added  to  Glauber's  Spirit  of  Nitre  is  the  beft 
proportion.  A  folution  of  Silver  in  the  Nitrous  Acid,  eva- 
porated, fufed,  and  cafl:  into  a  mold,  gives  us  the  lunar 
cauflic.  This  is  often  employed  externally  as  a  cauftic,  but 
where  a  quick  eflPeQ:  is  defired,  it  does  not  fucceed  fo  well, 
as  it  is  deliquefcent.  It  is  ufeful  as  a  ftyptic,  and  may  an- 
fwer  as  a  detergent.  Internally  it  may  be  of  fervice,  when 
the  cryftals  are  rendered  milder,  by  extrafting  part  of  the 
acid.  Lewis,  in  the  New  Difpenfatory,  has  given  the  beft 
directions  for  this.  It  has  been  employed  chiefly  as  a 
Purgative.  Boerhaave  and  Boyle  recommend  it  much  in 
Iiydropic  cafes,  as  evacuating  the  contents  of  the  vifcera  by 
flool  and  urine  with  great  eafe,  but  a  long  ufe  of  it  hurts 
their'tone.  I  have  tried  it,  but  have  not  found  it  anfwer  ; 
it  required  confiderable  quantities,  and  was  far  from  afting 
eafily. 

Ward  ufed  to  give  an  hydropic  purge,  which  afted  much 
jn  the  fame  way  they  fpeak  of  this.  That  publiftied  in  his 
book  of  Receipts,  with  many  others,  are  probably  very  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  which  he  himfelf  ufed. 

Mercury  and  Antimony  have  been  before  treated  of. 

D  I  U  R  E  T  I  C  A. 

The  effe6t  of  Diuretics  is  very  uncertain.  Many  medi- 
cines are  enumeraied  as  having  a  diuretic  quality,  but  there 
is  not  one  of  them  that  exerts  it  always,  nor  any  to  a  confide- 
rable degree.  There  is  not  a  more  powerful  ftimulus  to  the 
kidneys  than  Cantharides,  and  yet  everK^the  efi^e6t  of  thefe 
was  not  fteady,  although  at  the  fame  time  I  have  feen  them 
produce  a  ftrangury.  Dr.  Ward's  powder  is  the  only  cer- 
tain Diuretic.  This  is  probably  owmg  to  the  diffunon 
which  all  the  medicines  pafling  through  the  mafs  of  blood 
are  Uable  to,  and  alfo  from  the  medicines  mentioned  by 

Maferin 
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Materia  Medica  writers  relieving  only  difeafes  of  the  kid- 
neys. There  is  evidence  of  many  Aftringents,  befides  the 
Uva  Urfi,  being  in  the  lift  of  Diuretics.  A  Phyficinn  wrote 
a  Diflertation,publiftied  forty  years  ago,  entitled,  De  Calculo 
Apringentibus  curando^  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  Aftringents 
may  fometimes  promote  this  evacuation.  I  am  told  that 
Siorck,  in  a  late  book,  his  Annus  Medicus,  recommends  feve- 
ral  Aftringents,  in  obftinate  cafes  of  the  Cojica  Pi^lonum, 
which  fufficiently  fhews  the  uncertainty  of  the  operation  of 
any  medicine. 

The  operation  of  Diuretics  does  not  depend  on  their 
changing  the  confiftence  of  our  fluids,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
in  faying,  that  univerfally  they  a6l  either  by  a  ftimulus  direO:- 
ly  applied  to  the  kidneys,  or  to  the  parts  confenting  with 
them.  That  the  kidneys  may  be  aff"e£l:ed  by  confent,  ap- 
pears from  there  being  a  copious  flow  of  limpid  urine  in 
hyfteric  paroxyfms,  in  the  fame  manner  as  nephritic  aflPec- 
tions  caufe  vomiting.  It  is  from  a£ting  in  the  inteftines  that 
purgatives,  I  imagine,  exert  their  diuretic  power,  at  leaft  it 
is  very  doubtful  if  it  be  not  fo,  fince  ftones  in  the  kidneys 
caufe  Colics.  Commonly,  and  perhaps  properly,  the  fti- 
mulus of  Diuretics  is  fuppofed  of  a  faline  nature  ;  but  I 
would  by  no  means  confine  it  to  this.  Any  Acrid  will  do, 
and  there  is  Acrimony  of  an  oily  kind,  and  others  with 
which  we  are  not  acquainted. 

As  to  their  general  eflre6ls : 

1.  They  evacuate  water  from  the  blood-veftels,  and  by 
the  evacuation  caufing  an  abforption,  water  accumulated  in 
any  quantity  and  ftagnating  in  the  cavities.  Hence  they 
are  fuppofed  to  cure  Dropfy,  but  their  ftimulus  is  generally 
but  gentle,  and  we  fucceed  lefs  often  than  we  would  wifh  or 
imagine. 

2.  They  evacuate  with  the  water,  the  faline,  putrefcent 
parts  of  our  blood,  and  hence  all  Diuretics  are  Antifcorbu- 
tic ;  and  the  contrary. 

3.  With  thefe  Diuretics  wafli  out  all  the  extraneous  bo- 
dies in  the  ferofiry.  Hence  they  may  be  ufeful  in  evacuating 
every  fort  of  Acrimony. 

If  their  operation  were  certain,  ihis  clafs  of  medicines 
would  be  of  infinite  advantage;  nay,  they  may  often  be  fo 
without  any  fenfible  efi^e6l,  for  every  Diuretic  is  a  Diaphore- 
tic. In  order  to  expede  their  operation,  it  is  always  proper 
to  throw  in  much  water,  which  may  run  oflF  by  the  ferous 
excretories.    The  oniy  exception  to  this  is  the  cafe  of 

Dropfy, 
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Dropfy,  but  even  here  we  are  not  cei  tain.  We  have  had 
la  ely  an  inftance,  in  this  place,  cf  a  woman  labouring  un- 
der an  Anafarca,  and  feemingly  an  Afcites,  which  has  re- 
fifted  every  niedicme,  who,  by  drinking  largely  of  a  mineral 
water,  brought  on  great  flow  of  water,  and  was  relieved. 
There  are  infliances  in  phyfic  of  a  cure  performed  by  com- 
mon water,  but  ftill  the  cafe  is  doubtful. 

PARTICULAR  DIURETICS. 

Of  the  vegetable  Diuretics  I  have  marked  two  natural  or- 
ders. 

1 .  The  Umbellata,  which  have  univerfally  a  diuretic  power 
afcribed  to  them.  Their  effefts  are  never  very  evident,  al- 
though, like  the  Cicuta,  they  may  be  ufeful  without  thefe 
being  fenfible.  I  have  fet  down  fuch  as  are  moil:  employed, 
but  cannot  fay  how  fai»the choice  is  accurate. 

2.  SteUatte.  The  whole  of  this  clafs  are  aftringent,  and  it 
is  to  this  property  that  their  diuretic  virtue,  if  ever  they 
exert  it,  is,  I  imagine,  to  be  imputed.  Although  thefe  are 
the  only  natural  orders  particularized,  yet  under  the  title 
Stimulantia,  referred  to,  will  be  found  the  Siliquofce,  ^c. 
with  which  I  might  have  encreafed  the  lift,  as  every  one  of 
them  is  famous  in  this  way. 

What  follow  next  are  a  Mijcellaneous  Set,  put  together 
from  various  fources,  upon  very  uncertain  foundation,  ex- 
cept wifh  regard  to  a  few. 

Jfarum,  Genijia,  and  Seneka,  are  mentioned,  to  fhow  that 
all  Emetics  and  Cathartics,  by  proper  management,  may  be 
rendered  diuretic  Thus  Ipecacuan,  by  ftrong  co6lion,  will 
lofe  its  emetic,  but  referve  a  diuretic  power. 

Abfynthiutn,  Carduui,  Ruta,  &c.  are  all,  on  many  occafi- 
ons,  evidently  diuretic,  but  without  any  pretenfions  to  faline 
acrimony. 

With  regard  to  the  reft,  hardly  any  particular  marks  need 
be  made. 

Dulcamara  is  a  fpecies  of  Solanum,  and  of  the  nature  of 
it  and  the  other  Lur'tdce.  Its  berries  are  narcotic,  which  the 
leaves  and  bark  are,  in  a  Icfs  degree,  with  the  addition  of  a 
purgative  virtue.  The  woody  parts  are  at  leaft  narcotic, 
fomewhat  purgative,  and  more  diuretic.  The  ufe  of  this 
has  lately  been  reftored  by  Linnseus,  who  gave  5ij.  of  the 
Stipities  in  deco^lion,  which  he  and  his  compatriots  recom- 
mend as  a  cleanfcr  of  every  acrimony  in  the  blood. 

Saline 
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Saline  Diuretics.  The  increafe  of  urine  is  never  very  re- 
markable from  thefe,  except  when  the  fait  is  accompanied 
with  a  large  quantity  of  vi^ater,  to  which  the  increafe  may 
be  greatly  imputed.  The  mofl:  powerful  of  ihe  Saline  Diu- 
retics is  the  Cauftic  Alkali  mitigated  with  Acids,  and  per- 
haps more  eflFeftual  when  joined  to  the  Bittersj  the  virtues  of 
the  one  mutually  encreafing,  and  being  encreafed  by  the  vir- 
tues of  the  other. 

DIAPHORETICS. 

Thefe  are  properly  of  two  kinds ;  i .  Thofe  ftri£lly  fa 
called,  which  promote  infenfible  perfpiration  only ;  2. 
Thofe  which  caufe  fweat.  Of  the  Diaphoretics,  ftnftly 
fo  called,  as  the  effeQ:  is  not  evident  to  the  fetifes,  and. 
feldom  tried  by  ftatical  experiments,  our  knowledge  is  not 
accurate.  We  have  only  account  of  one  by  Santorius, 
viz.  AITa  Fcetida. 

As  to  their  general  efFefts,  they  are  analagous  to  thofe  of 
Diuretics.  Sudoritics  afl:  thus  fenfibly,  and  fo  have  been 
employed  in  Dropiy,  but  their  ufe  is  uncertain,  as  the  means 
employed  to  obtain  their  operation  excite  a  fever,  which  is 
not  always  fafe.  They  efpecially  evacuate  every  putrefcent 
part  of  the  blood,  every  acrimony  generated  there,  and  every 
extraneous  matter.  We  are  more  certain  of  chis  operation, 
by  making  external  alTiftants  concur  without  internal  Dia- 
phoretics. Here  we  fliould  fuppofc,  as  the  action  is  more 
extended,  that  a  more  copious  evacuation  is  made,  and 
more  convenient,  as  we  can  in  fome  meafure  fecure  it,  when 
thefe  means  are  not  hurtful  with  regard  to  the  difeafe  we 
could  cure.  In  the  Scurvy,  Sweating  would  be  hurtful, 
and  a  Diaphorefis  is  only  proper.  In  the  Lues  Ve- 
nerea Sweating  has  peculiar  advantages.  It  can  be 
kept  up  more  fteadily  than  the  evacuation  by  ftool, 
and  more  conveniently  than  falivation,  and  if  it  could 
be  excited  with  eafe,  is  certainly  the  bed  method  of  cure. 
Sweat  is  the  only  excretion,  which,  independent  of  particu- 
lar ftimulus,  merely  follows  the  increafe  of  circulation, 
which  connection  feems  to  have  been  eftablifhed  by  Nature, 
in  order  to  obviate  the  effefts  which  would  arife  from  heat, 
motion,  &c.  and  hence  Sweating  might  cure  Fever,  with- 
out having  recourfe  to  the  evacuation  of  any  particular 
matter.  Fever  is  always  found  in  a  confl:ri6tion  of  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body,  and  if  this  be  granted,  it  is  plain  the  re- 
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laxation  of  the  conftriflion  may  take  it  off.  Hence  there  is 
no  doubt  but  Sweating  may  cnre  Fever,  but  whether  at  all 
times  it  is  proper,  I  will  not  fay.  It  is  alleged,  that  if  we 
can  bring  out  a  Sweat  in  the  beginning,  we  may  obviate  any 
Fever;  but  this  needs  confirmation,  and  I  do  not  agree  to  it. 
Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  the  cafe  is  often  thus.  Some 
are  of  opinion,  that  Sweating  may  be  ufed  during  the  v/hole 
courfe  of  a  Fever,  while  others  think,  it  ought  only  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  beginning.  This  difcuflion  we  cannot  enter 
upon  at  prefent.  To  determine  when  and  where  they  fhould 
be  exhibited  ;s  very  difficuU,  but  it  muft  be  admitted,  ihat 
in  many  civfes  Sudorific.-,  are  ufeful. 

Sudorific  power  and  fudorific  medicines  are  of  different 
kiiHs.  Al!  geneial  Stimulanisof  the  fyftem,  as  motion  and 
heat,  are  powerful  Sudorifics.  The  lafl:  feems  to  concur 
with  the  others  I  am  to  mention.  Particular  Stimulants  may 
be  of  two  kindy ;  i.  Thoic  which  are  applied  to  the  excre- 
tcries  themfelves;  2.  Thofe  applied  to  parts  confenting  with 
them,  as  the  ftomach  and  inteftines. 

In  the  next  place,  Sudorifics  may  be  Antifpafmodics, 
Thefe  are  of  two  kinds;  i.  The  Sedative  and  Narcotic; 
2.  The  Antifpafmodics,  ftridly  To  called.  The  firft  relax 
the  fmal'er,  and  give  a  ftimulus  to  the  larger  veflels.  The 
fecond  are  fuch  as  we  are  not  certain  by  what  power  they 

aa. 

With  regard  to  all  of  them,  we  had  occafion  to  mention 
them  before.  We  have  only  one  thing  to  obferve.  Sti- 
mulant Sudorifics  are  only  to  be  employed  as  Evacuants, 
when  there  is  no  feverifli  Spafm,  except  to  obviate  the 
Spafm  at  an  intermiflion,  or  when  the  antifpafmodic  virtue 
is  in  confiderable  proportion,  becaufe  febrile  Spafm  is  not  to 
be  overcome,  but  aggravated,  by  increafing  the  circulation. 
This  efpecially  takes  place  with  regard  to  inflammatory 
Spafm.  In  order,  therefore,  to  proceed  fafely,  we  muft  ufe 
Antifpafmodics.  Whether  or  not  thefe  are  fo  with  regard 
to  inflammatory  Spafm,  as  is  alleged  of  Camphire,  I  fhall 
rot  determme,  but  undoubtedly  this,  Muik,  fffr.  are  ufe- 
ful in  the  fevtrifh  Spafm^  and  where  Nature  points 
out  a  remiflion  and  acceflion,  and  then  may  fafely  be  em- 
ployed. 
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In  concluding  our  laft  head,  we  are  engaged  in  a  difficult 
mbje<5\,  and  at  prefent  we  enter  upon  one  of  the  fame  na- 
ture, in  the  confideration  of  Emmenagogucs,  for  there  is  not 
an  indication  which  we  have  lefs  in  our  power.  It  differs  in 
this  from  tlie  other  evacuations,  that  we  never  think  of  en- 
creafing  it  above  its  natural  quantity,  /or  of  applying  medi- 
cines but  to  overcome  its  obftruftion.  Hence  medicines  on 
this  head  muft  differ  as  the  caufe  of  obffruftion  differs. 
I .  Nothing  has  been  more  common  than  to  fuppofe  the 
menftrual  flux  depending  on  an  univerfal  plethora,  fo  tha^  a 
defeQ:  of  it  muft  depend  on  a  defeiEl  of  fluids,  and  what- 
ever reftoies  the  plethora  muft  reftore  this.  But  in  my  opi- 
nion this  cannot  be  the  cafe,  for  the  flux  often  goes  on  ftea- 
dily  and  regularly  where  this  defe6l  of  fluids  in  the  fyftem 
takes  place.  2.  A  certain  lentor  and  vifcidity  of  the  blood 
has  been  reckoned  a  caufe  of  the  menftrual  flux.  Againft 
this  I  would  allege,  that  the  prefence  of  fuch  an  a6lual  len- 
tor has  never  been  proved,  and  although  it  bad,  it  is  very  un- 
likely that  it  fhould  ever  afFtct  the  lax  dilatable  fyftem  of 
uterine  veflels.  3.  With  more  probability  has  a  defeft  of 
motion,  as  it  is  often  apt  to  occur  in  the  weak,  as  in  the  cafe 
of  Chlorofis,  and  where  there  is  a  weak  fyftem  of  the  uterus. 
But  ftill  there  is  an  uncertainty  here,  and  it  is  doubtful  of 
the  weaknefs  and  obftru£tion,  whether  is  caufe  or  f  Ifeft. 
To  remove  the  difeafe,  however,  it  is  neceflary  to  remove 
the  fl.iccidity.  4.  But  the  moft  obvious  caufe  is  the  con- 
ftrifition  of  the  extreme  veflels,  the  co?rtra^-o  vajt  propria 
au^a,  which  is  often  produced  by  cold,  paftions  of  the 
mind,  i^c.  for  fuppofe  we  fhould  admit  the  Weaker  impetus, 
it  could  not  have  the  effeft,  unlefs  as  i^  givers  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  ftrong  ftri6ture  in  the  extremities.  Plence  Mena- 
gogues  may  be  confidered  as  of  three  kinds.  ^ 

I .  Aftringents,  in  fo  far  as  they  can  be  employed  to  re- 
ftore the  tone  of  the  fyftem,  /.  e.  fuch  as  produced' a  con- 
ftri<Elion,  which  does  not  go  fo  far  as  a  fpafmodic  affection, 
Ibut  increafes  the  impetus  of  the  fyftem.  Almoft  all  of  chefe 
have  been,  at  different  times,  employed.  I  have  only  fet 
down  Iron  as  moft  commonly  in  ufe.  Probably,  by  intro- 
ducing it  in  fmall  quantities,  and  at  intervals  it  might  be 
made  to  aft  as  a  tonic.  The  aftringent  Bitters,  as  the  Bark, 
rmight  be  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

E  e  3  2.  Menagogues 
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2.  Menagogues  may  be  ftimulants,  of  which  there  are  of 
different  kinds,  i.  Such  as  ad  on  the  fyftem  more  generally, 
and  only  indirectly  cncrrafe  the  impetus  of  the  blood  in  the 
uterus,  as  externally  the  Cold  Bath,  and  internally  Meicury, 
which  produces  briflter  ofcillations  in  the  extreme  veffcls  of 
the  whole  fyftem.    2.  Stimulants  may  be  fuch  as  aft  on  the 
uterus  itfelf.    Thefe  have  been  fuppof'ed  fuch  as  act  fpecifi- 
cally  upon  the  uterus.    Specific  ftimuli  to  the  fecretions  can 
be  explained,  but  fuch  explication  cannot  be  given  here  ^ 
and  I  would  allege  that  none  fuch  are  yet  {hown,  and  that 
the  dire£l  ftimulants  of  the  uterus  are  only  the  external. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  application  might  be  made  to  the  ute- 
rus by  way  of  fotus,  but  this  is  not  )o  convenient,  and  could 
only  be  in  common  to  it  with  the  whole  lower  belly.  In- 
jeftion  into  the  vagina  has  been  propofed,  but  this  can  feldom 
be  admitted  ;  cafes,  however,  have  been  alleged  of  its  fuc- 
cefi.    The  injeftion  of  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  has  been  pro- 
pofed, and  I  make  no  doubt  of  the  exertion  of  its  ftimulus : 
Such  medicines  alfo  as  aloes  and  the  foetid  gums  (of  which, 
though  difficult  to  explain,  the  virtue  in  fome  mealure  feems 
to  be  proved,  of  a  fpecific  power  of  encreafing  hsemorrhagy,) 
may  be  employed.    3.  There  is  another  way  ftill  of  ufing 
Stimulants,  viz.  by  determining  the  blood  in  greater  quan- 
tity to  the  defcending  aorta  and  its  branches,  and  fo  to  the 
uterus.    Such  is  the  application  of  warm  water  to  the  ex- 
tremities, and  opening  the  veins  of  the  foot,  which  laft  is  an 
evacuation  certainly  of  little  confequence  in  encreafing  the 
impetus  indlreftly,   and  is  not  fenfible  on  a  calculalion. 
Purging  is  a  more  effeftual  derivation,  as  the  ftimulus  fub- 
fifts  fome  time,  as  the  evacuation  that  way  may  be  greater 
than  any  other,  and  as  the  ftimulus  even  may  be  commu- 
nicated from  the  confent  between  the  womb  and  alimentary 
canal :  Hence  acrid  purgatives  are  often  eflrcftual  Mena- 
gogues. ^^The  fame  thing  is  effected  by  fuch  medicines  = 
have  a  particular  power  of  ftimulating  the  urinary  paffages, 
as  Cantharides,  whidi  excite  the  venereal  appetite,  which 
cannot  be  done  without  a  confiderable  determination  of  the 
blood  to  the  genital  parts,  and  to  the  uterus  in  particular. 
On  this  account  1  doubt  not  but  that  fuch,  if  they  could 
be  fafely  employed,  would  prove  menagogue. 

3.  Antifpafmodics  maybe  menagogue,  as  thedifeafeis 
founded  in  fpafmodic  conftriftion.  Thofe  of  the  foetid 
kind  are  fuppofed  to  be  peculiarly  appropriated,  but  the 
others  would  anfwer  equally  well,  if  v/e  had  the  proper 

method 
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method  of  applying  them,  which,  as  there  is  a  continued 
fpafm,  we  fiiould  fiippofe  might  be  done  at  all  times  j  but, 
on  repeated  experience,  I  have  found  they  are  only  ufeful 
in  the  time  of  the  mcnftrual  period. 

None  of  the  medicines  proper  for  the  removal  of  the  men- 
ftrual  obftruftion  can  be  employed  at  all  times,  and  when 
the  period  is  not  eftabliflied,  except  the  Aftringents  and 
Mercury ;  but  it  is  only  at  the  return  of  the  menftrual  pe- 
riod, where  there  is  an  aggravation  of  the  fymptoms,  and 
an  effort  of  nature,  that  the  Stimulants,  and  more  efpecially 
the  Antifpafmodics,  can  be  efFeftual.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Mufk  may  be  a  powerful  remedy,  when  given  at  the  time 
of  the  paroxyfm,  or  aggravation.  Caftor  is  fet  down  as  a 
general  title  for  the  foetid  Antifpafmodics.  Crocus  is  very 
feldom  to  be  depended  upon. 
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LViva 


Fluida 
'  Alterantia 


Adstringentia 
Emollientia 


Stimulantia 
Sedatiya 


I. 
II. 
III. 


IV. 
V. 


Antispasmodica  VI. 


Attenuatjtia  VII, 

Inspissantia  VIII. 

Demulcentia  IX. 

Antacida  X. 

Antalkalina  XL 

Antiseptica  XII. 


E'vacuantia  Errhina  XIII. 

Sialagoga  XIV, 

EXPECTORANTIA  XV. 

Emetica  XVI. 
Cathartica  XVII, 
Diuretica  XVIII. 
Diaphoretica  XIX. 


I.  ExVegetabilibs. 
a.  FrnSus  acido-dulces. 
Drupaceee. 
Cerafa. 

Mala  Armeniac*. 
Mala  Perfica, 
Prmna. 

Pomacete, 
Mala  Hortenfia. 
Pyra. 

HefperidedT. 
Aurantia. 

Senticofte, 
Fraga. 

Rubi  Id«i  fru£lus. 

Uvae  Vitis. 
Ribefia, 
Uvse  crifpse. 

Frudus  ftccata. 
Uvae  paflse. 
Daftylu 
Ficus. 

Cucurbitacete. 
Cucumeres, 
Melones. 


Menagoga         XX.  Pepones. 


c.  Herh^ 
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c.  ^erhte-.Qleracex. 
Atriplex. 
Beta. 

Spinacia. 

LaQuca  Agnina. 

Siliquofte, 
Bralnca, 
J^Jafturtium. 

SemifioJcuhftK. 
Cirhorium. 
Dens  Leonis. 
Endivia. 
Laftuca. 

Vmbellatce. 
Celeri. 

Afparagus. 

Capitatee. 
Cinara. 

d. 

Fungi. 
C.  Radices. 
Raphanus. 
Rapum. 

Umhellatte. 
Daucus. 
Paftinaca. 
Sifarum. 

Semifiofculofa. 
Scorzonera. 
Tragopogon. 

Battatas, 

AUiacea. 
Porrura. 
Cepa. 
Allium, 
f.  Semina. 
Avena. 
Hordeum. 
Secale. 
Milium. 
Triticum. 
Oryza. 
Mayz. 

Fagopyrum. 


Medulla  farinofa. 
Sago, 

Radix  farinofa. 
Salep. 

Legumina. 
Pifa. 
Fabae, 
Phajeoli. 

Nucej  oleofar. 
Amygdalae  dulcesi  * 
Avoilana. 
Cacao. 
Caftanea. 
Juglans. 
Piftacia. 

g.  Sepiari^e. 
Olivae. 

h.  Fermenlati  potus. 
Cerevifia. 
Vinum. 

i.  Conditnenta  y  condita. 
Aromata. 

Saccbaro,  Sale,  vel  Aceto 
condita. 

2.  ExANIMALIBUS. 

a.  Lac  Fcetninae. 

Afinae. 

Equae. 

Vaccae. 

Ovis. 

Capraj. 

b.  ^adrupeda: 
Bos. 

Ovis. 

Caper. 

Cervus. 

Glires. 
Lepus. 

Bep<e. 
Sus. 

c.  Aves — Gallinx, 
Gallus  Gallinaceus. 
Meleagris  Gallopavo. 
Pavo  Criftatus. 
Tetrao  Perdix. 

Coturiilx. 

Tetrao 
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Tetrao  Lagopus. 
Tetrix. 
Urogallus. 
Anjeres, 
Anas  domeftica. 

mofchata. 
Bof'";ius  major. 
Queiquedula. 
Anfer  domefticus. 

fefus. 
Cygnus. 

Pelecanus  Baflanus. 
Alca  torda. 

Grallce, 
Ardea. 
Scolopax. 
Tringa. 
Charadrius. 
Haematopus. 
Fulica. 
Rallus. 
Otis. 

Pajferes. 
Columba. 
Alauda. 
Turdus. 
Emberiza. 
d.  Pifces. 
Salmo  Salar. 
trutta. 
hucho. 
flipinus. 
eperlanus. 
thymallus. 
Cyprinus  barbus. 

carpio. 
gobio. 
tinea, 
csphalus. 
rutilus. 
alburiiUS. 
brama. 
PeFca  fluviatilis. 
Gadus  seglefinus, 
merlangus. 
morhua. 


Gadus  molva. 
virens. 
callai'ias. 
Cyclopterus  lumpus. 
Scomber  fcombrus. 

thynnus. 
Trigla  cuculus. 
Mugil. 
Efox  lucius. 
Clupca  harengus. 
fprattus. 
encraficolus. 
alofa. 
PleuroneCtus  flefus. 

folea. 
platefla. 
maximus. 
hippoglofliig. 

Ammodytes. 
Mursna  anguilla, 

conger 
Anarrhichas. 

Amphibia  nantia. 
Petromyzon. 
Raia  batis. 
Accipenfer  Sturio. 

e.  Infeda. 
Cancer  pagurus. 

gammarus. 
Tquilla. 

f.  Vermes. 
Sepia  loligo. 

Tejlacea. 
Patella  vulgata. 
Kelix  pomatia. 
Buccinum  undaturo. 
Turbo  littoreus. 
Solen  Silliqjia. 
Cardium  edule. 

echinatum. 
Venus  Chione. 
Oftrea  maxima. 

edulis. 
Mytulus  edulis. 

Vo lucrum  Ova. 

II.  ADSTRIN^ 
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II.ADSTRINGENTIA. 

I.  Ex  FOSSILIBUS. 
Terra/, 
Bolus. 
Cimolia, 
Otteocolla. 

yjiumimfa. 
Alumen. 

Lapis  Hibernicus. 

Metalliciey  ex  Cufro. 
Cuprum, 
^rugo. 

Vitriolum  caerulcum. 

Ex  Ferro. 
Ferrum. 
Hsmatites. 
Rubrica  fabrills. 
Vitriolum  viride. 

Ex  Plumbo. 
Plumbum. 
Ceruffa. 
Lithargyrus. 
Mliiiuiii. 

Ex  Zinco, 
Zincum. 

Calaminaris  Lapis. 
Tutia. 

Vitriolum  Album- 

2.  Ex  VEGETABIUBUS. 

ji,  Senticofo'. 
Agrimonia. 
Alchimilla. 
Argentina. 
Caryophyllata, 
Fragaria. 
.Quinquefolium. 
Rofa. 

Tormentilla, 

Stellatie.  ^ 
Aparine. 
Gallium. 
Rubia. 
C.  Vaginales. 
Acetofa. 
Hydrolapathum. 


Oxylapaihurn. 

Biftorta. 

Rheum. 

d.  Fiices. 
Filix  florida. 
Lingua  c-^rvinn. 
Tiichornanes. 

Mufci. 
Mufcus. 

e.  Acerba. 
Cydonea  mala. 
Mefpila. 
Mora. 

Pruna  Sylveftria. 
Sorba. 

f.  V arite. 
Anchufa. 
Balauftia. 
Brunella. 
Hypericum. 
Lythrum. 
Millefolium. 
Myrtus. 
Plantago. 
Polygonatum. 
Sanicula. 
Sedum. 

Vifcus  Quernus. 

Urtica. 

Uva  Uifi. 

8ucci  infpijjati. 
Acacia. 
Catechu. 
Hypociftis. 
Sanguis  Draconis. 

Cortices. 
Cortex  Granatorum. 

Fraximi. 

Quercus. 

Simaroubas. 

Lignum  Campechenfe. 
Galla:. 

3.     Acida  \.    I.  a.. XL  i.  2. 
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Vina  Aujiera, 

Amara  IV.  i.  IV.  STiMULANTlA. 

Ba!famicalV.  i.    Ex  VEGETABILIBUS 


III.EMOLLIENTIA. 

1 .  Aqua  et  aquofa  blanda. 

2.  Ex  VEGETABILIBUS. 

a,  Columniferde. 
Althaea. 

Malva. 

b.  Farinofa  et  Mucilaginofa, 
Sem.  Cannabis. 

Cydoniorum. 

Foenugrjeci. 

Lini. 

Pfyllii. 
C.  Oleracea. 
Atriplex. 
Beta. 

Bonus  Henricus, 
Spinacia. 

d.  F arice. 
A]  fine. 

Branca  urfina. 

Melilotus. 

Parietaria. 

Saponaria. 

Verbafcum. 

Rad.  Lilliorum  alborum. 
Cepae  coftse. 

e.  Oleofa. 

Olea  prefla  blanda. 

3.  Ex  ANIMALIBUS. 

Lac. 

Butyrum. 

Adeps. 

Axungia. 

Sperma  Ceti  diftum. 


.     Ferticillatce.  Cephalica. 

Betonica. 

Lavandula. 

Staechas  Arabica. 

MelifTa. 

Calamintha. 

Majorana. 

Marum  Vulgare. 

Origanum. 

Didamnus  Creticus. 

Rofmarinus. 

Pedoralia. 
Hyflbpus. 
Hedera  terreftris. 
Pulegium. 

Stomachca. 
Mentha  fativa. 

piperitis. 

Nepeta. 

Cardiaca. 
Marum  Syriacum. 
Saturcia. 
Serpyllum. 
Thymus. 

Alexipharmica. 
Salvia, 
Chamasdrys. 
Scordium. 
b.  Umbellatee. 
Amrai. 
Amomum. 
Anethum. 
Angelica. 
Anifum. 
Carum. 
Coriandrum. 
Cuminum. 
Daucus  Creticus, 
Fceniculum. 
Hippofelinum. 

Levifticum  • 
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Levifticum. 
Fimpinella  Saxifraga. 
Sefcli  Maffilienfe. 
Siler  Montanum. 

c.  Silitjuofie. 
Alliaria. 
Cochlearia. 
Eruca. 

.  EryGmum. 
Lepiaium. 
Nafturtium. 
INapum. 

Raphanus  rufticanui. 

Sinapi. 

Thlafpi. 

d.  Alliacea. 
Allium. 
Cepa. 
Porrum. 

c.  Conifera. 
Abies. 
Pinus. 
Juniperus. 

f.  Balfatnica. 
Terebinthina. 
Balf.  CopaibEE. 

Gileadenfe. 

Peruvianum. 

Tolutanum. 
Gum.  Guaiacum. 

Myrrha. 
Styrax  Liquida. 

g.  Suderijica^Ligna. 
Guaiacum. 
Saflkfras. 
Santaium. 

Radices. 
China. 
Confayerva. 
Sarfaparilia. 
b.      Aromatic  a  Jragranliora. 
Cinnamomum, 
Caffia  lignea. 
Macis. 

Nux  mofchata, 

Caryophylli. 

Pimento. 


Minus  fragrmntia. 
Canella  alba,- 
Core.  Wintcranus. 
Zinziber. 

Acriora. 
Piper. 
Capficum. 

Debiliora. 
Cubebse. 

Cardamomum  minus. 
Grana  Paradili. 

Ingratiora. 
Galanga. 
Zedoaria. 
Serpentaria  Virg. 

DebiliJJima. 
Balfamita. 
Coftus  orientalis. 
Ginfeng. 

Lilium  convallium. 
Malabathrum. 
Nardus  Celtica. 

Indica. 
Cafcarilla. 

Ligna. 
Afpalathus. 
Rhodium. 

Gummi. 
Benzoinum, 
Labdanum. 
Styrax  calamita. 
I-      Amara  calida. 
Abrotanum  foemina. 
mas. 

Abfmthium  Romawim. 

vulgare. 

Aitemlfia. 
Carduus  benedidtus. 
Carlina. 
Chamemoelum. 
Santonicura. 
Tanacetum. 
Aurantiorum  Cortex. 
Aurantia  Curaflavenfia. 
Limoniorum  Cortex, 

Centaurium  minus. 
Gentiana. 

China. 
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China  China. 
Acorus  verus. 
Chamaepitys. 
Marrubiuin  album. 
Diftamnus  albus. 
Lupulus. 
Trifoliuni  paluftre. 

Amur  a  frigida. 
Cichorium.^ 
Dens  Leonis. 
Endivia. 
Ladtuca. 

Fumaria. 

Acria. 
Arura. 
Euphorbiura. 
Imperatoria. 
Iris  noftras. 
Pcrficaria  urens. 
Pyrethrum. 
Scdum  minus  acre. 
Staphifagria. 


n. 


Vinum. 

Olea  effentialia. 


3.  Ex  ANIMALIBUS. 

Cantharides. 
Millepedae. 

CochioillsE. 

Nutrientia. 

JJJfringentia. 

Jntifpafmodica. 
Acida  I.  I.  a.  XI.  1.  2. 
Alkalina  X.  b. 
Sales  nutri. 

V.  SED  ATIVA. 

I .  StriSius  dida. 

a,  Rhaades. 
Papaver. 

b.  Umbellata, 
Cicuta. 


Cicutt  aquatics . 

c.  Luridce. 
Belladonna. 
Hyofcyamus. 
Mandragora. 
Nicotiana. 
Solanum. 
Stramonium. 

d.  Vari<e. 
Laftuca. 
Laurus. 
CofFea. 
Thea. 
Crocus. 
Nymphaea. 

e.  Spirituofce. 
Vinum. 
Alcohol. 

2.  Acida  I.  1 .  a.  XI.  i .  2. 
Sales  neutri. 
EtnoUientia. 
Adjlringentia. 
Antijpajmodica. 

VI.  ANTISP  ASMODICA. 

i.ExFOSSlLIBUS. 

Ambragrifea. 

Succinum. 

Petroleum' 

2.ExVEGETABlLIBUS. 

a.     Eerha  fcetidce. 
Ariftolochia. 
Artemifia. 
Atriplex  olida. 
Cardiaca. 
Cuminum. 
Levifticum. 
Meum. 
Matricaria. 
Pulegium. 
Ruta. 

Sabina.  ^ 

b.  Gummt 
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VIII.  INSPISSANTIA. 


b.     Gummi  feet  Ida, 
Affa  fcetida. 
Aminoniacum. 
Galbanum. 
Opopanax. 
Sagapenum, 
Tacamahaca. 

c. 

Camphora. 
d.     Radices  gra'veolentes. 
Caflumuniar. 
Pasonia. 

Valeriana  fylveftris. 

e. 

FuIIgo  ligni. 

Olea  eflentialia. 

empyreumatica. 

Alcohol. 

Liquor  iEthereus. 

3.  ExANIMALIgUS. 

Mofclius. 
Zibethum. 

CaftoTeum. 

Sales  alkalini  volatiles. 
Olea  empyreumatica, 
4.  Adflringentia. 
Emollient  ia, 
Demulcentia. 
Stimulantia. 
Sedativa. 

VIT.  ATTENUANTIA. 
Aqua. 

Alkalina  X.  b. 
Sales  neutri. 
Sapones. 
Dulcia  IX.  c. 
Nutrientia  1 .  a.  b.  c.  d» 
Emollientia  z.  c.  d. 


Acida  XI.  2. 
Alcohol. 

Nutrientia  i.  e.  f.  2.  b.  {sff. 
Adfiringentia. 
Demulcentia  a,  b.  d. 

IX.  DEMULCENTIA. 

a.  AfperifoUie. 
Confolida  major. 
Cynogloflum. 
Pul  monaria, 

b.  Farinofa. 
Sera.  Cucurbitse. 

Citrulli. 

Cucumcris. 

Melonis. 

Papavcris. 
C.  Dulcia. 
Saccharum. 
Mel. 

Uvas  paflse. 
Daayli. 
Ficus. 
Cynofbatos. 
Giycyrrhiza. 
d.  Mucilaginofa. 
Gum.  Arabicum. 

Ceraforum. 

Senega. 

Tragacaiitha. 
Amylum. 
Ichthyocolla. 

e. 

Nutrientia. 
Emollientia. 
Sedati'va. 

X.  ANT  A  CI  DA. 

a.  Foffilia. 
Calcarius  lapis. 
Creta. 

Ofteocollt. 
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d. 


Ofteocolla. 

Animalia  plerunique  tejlacea, 
Cancroruin  chelse. 

oculi  difti. 
Cervi  Cornu  ullum. 
Corallina. 
Coralliuni  rubrum. 
Lapis  Bezoar  orientalis. 
Margaritae. 
Ovorum  teftse, 
Oftreorum  teftse. 
Sepiae  os. 

Sales  alkalini^ 
Alkali  fixum  vegetabile. 

foffile. 

Calx  viva. 
Alkali  volatile. 

Neutra. 
Borax. 

Tartarus  folubilis. 
Sapo. 

Siimulantia. 

Sedati'va. 

Ant  iff  a f mo  die  a . 

Demuictniia. 

XI.  ANTALKALINA. 


Acida  nativa. 
Acetofa. 

Acetofella.  • 
Berberis. 
Ribefia. 
Tairiarindi. 
Succus  Aurantiorum. 
Limoniorum. 

2.  Acida  arte  farata. 
Vinuni. 

Acidum  vegetabile. 

muriaticum, 

nitrofum. 

vitriolicutn. 
Sal  Sedativum. 
Succini. 

3.  Nutrientia  a.  b.  C.  d.  e,  g. 
Adjiringentia  2.  C, 
Demulcetitia. 


XII.  ANTISEPTICA. 


I.  z. 


Acida  I.  a.  IT.  e.  XI. 

Alkalina  X.  b. 
Sales  neutri. 

metallici. 

terreftres. 
Olea  effentialia. 

enipyreumatica. 
Vinum. 
Alcohol. 
Nutrientia  i . 
Adjiringentia. 
Stimulantia. 
Sedatiua. 
Antifpaf modi c  a . 


XIII.  ERRHINA. 

Mitiora. 
Beta. 
Betonica. 
Majorana. 

Acriora. 
Alarum. 
Euphorbium, 
Helltborus  albus. 
Iris  noftras. 
Nicotiana. 
Ptarmica. 
Pyrethrum. 

FoJJilia. 
Turbith  minerale. 

XIV.  SIALAGOGA. 

Stimulantia  externa. 
Angelica. 
Caryophylli. 
Imperntoria. 
Nicotiana. 
Pjper. 
Pyrethrum. 

Stimulantia  interna^ 
Hydrargyrus. 

XV.  EXPEC- 
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XV.  EXPECTORANTIA. 

Hedera  terreftris. 

HylTopus. 

Marrubium. 

Pulegiuni. 

Enula  campana. 

Iris  Florentina. 

Nicotiana. 

Scilla. 

Petafites. 

Tuflilago. 

Benzoinum. 

Styrax  calamita. 

Pix  liquida. 

Sapo. 

Stimulantia  b.  c.  d.  f. 
Antijpajmodica  2.  b. 
Demulcentia  c. 

XVI.  E  M  E  T I  C  A. 

I.  Ex  F.OSSILIBUS. 

Cuprum. 

Hydrargyrus. 
Antimonium. 
Zincum. 

2.  Ex  VEGETABILIBUS. 

Afarum. 

Erigerum. 

Ipecacuanha. 

Nicotiana. 

Scilla. 

Sinapi.  . 

Raphanus  rufticanus. 
Amara  IV.  i. 
Qathartica. 

XVII.  CATHARTICA. 

Acefcentia. 
Fru£lus  acido-dulccs  I.  i.  2. 
Pruna  Brignolenfia. 
Gallica. 


Caflia  fiftularis. 
Tamarindi. 

Dulcia. 
Saccharuni. 
Mel. 
Manna. 

Aqua, 

Serum  Laflis.  » 
Lac  ebutyratuni. 

Olera  blanda  f .  i.e.  d. 

Olea  blanda  ex  Vegetabilibu3 

et  Animalibus. 
Sapo  albus  Hifpanus. 
Rofse  Damafcena:. 
Viola. 

Polypodium. 
Sinapi. 

Sulphur. 

Amara  IV.  i.  k.  VI.  i .  a. 

Bilis  Animalium. 
Balf arnica  IV.  f. 

Salina. 
Tartarus. 
Alkalina  fixa. 
Sales  neutri. 
Magnefia  alba, 

Acrio'ra. 
Antifpajmodica  2.  b. 
Aloe. 
Agaricus. 
Rhabarbarum. 
Seneka. 
Gen  i  (la. 
Senna. 

Helleborus  niger. 

Mechoacanna. 

Turpcthum. 

Jalapium. 

Scammoniuni. 

Soldanella. 

Arthanica. 

Ebulus 
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Ebulus. 

Sambucus. 

Rhamni  baccaj. 

Frangulse  cortex. 

Linum  Catharticuni. 

Chelidonium  majus. 

Gainbogia. 

Mercurialis. 

Ricinus. 

Gratiola. 

Nicotiana, 

Helieborus  albus. 

Colocynthis. 

Cucumis  ajimnus. 

Elatcrium. 

MetalHca. 
Aurum. 
Argentum. 
Hydrargyrus. 
Antimonium . 

Emetica. 

XVIII.  DIURETICA. 

a.  UtnhellatiS. 
Apium.  j 
Petrofelinum. 
Chserefolium, 
Daucus  Sylveftris. 
Foeniculum. 
Meum. 

Pimpinella  Sax'ifraga. 
Siler  montanum.  " 
Eryngium. 

b.  Slellattf. 
Aparine. 
Afperula. 
Rubia. 

Ci,  Variee. 
Alkekengu 
Arnica. 
Arum. 
Afarum. 
Afparagus. 
Abfinthium. 
Carduus  bcnedifituj. 
Bardana. 


Dulcamara. 

Enula. 

Genifta. 

Gramen. 

Linaria. 

Lithofpermura. 

Ononis. 

Pareira  brava. 

Perficaria  urens. 

Ruta. 

Sabina. 

Saxifraga  alba. 

Seneka. 

Scilla. 

d.  Acida  I.  I .  a.  XI.  i;  2. 

Alkalina  X.  b. 
Sales  nutri. 
Antacida  a. 

Sal  Ammoniacum  fixum. 
Sapo. 

Olera  I.  i.  C.  e. 
Emollientia  i,  2.  c.  d. 
Stimulantia  i.b.c.d. c.f.k.  z. 

XIX.  DIAPHQRETICA. 


Vegetabilia. 
Angelica. 
Calendula. 
Crocus. 
Dulcamara. 
Opium. 
Ambragrifea. 
Mofchus. 
Zibethura^ 
Camphora. 
China. 
Contrayerva. 
Serpentaria  Virg 
Guaiacum. 
^aflafras. 
Sarfaparilla. 
Seneka. 
Salvia. 
Scordium. 

MetalHca'. 
Atiq^pmura. 


F  f 


Hydrargjtus. 
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Hydrnrgyrus. 

Aqua. 
Viiniiii. 

Acida  vegetnbilia. 
Alkali  volatile. 
Sales  nciuri. 
Olea  Ellentialia. 

Einpvreu'niaticia. 
StimulajUia. 
Seciati'va. 
Jin  I  ij^n  f  >n  odicn . 
Antacida  a. 
Emetica. 
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Cdthartica. 
Diuretica, 

XX.  MENAGOGA. 
Aloe. 

Calloreum. 

Crocus. 

Ferrum. 

Hydrargyrus. 

Slimulontia. 

Antifpajmodica.  \.  2.  a.  b. 

Emetica. 

Cathartica. 

Diuretica. 


Some  fubftances  meqtioned  in  the  Catalogue  are  not  to  be  fouqd 
in  the  Index,  as  not  being  particularly  treated  of ;  but  their  qualiiies 
will  be  underftood  by  iooidng  in  the  Index  for  the  general  title, 
clafs,  or  Older  under  which  each  fubftance  (lands  arranged  in  the  Ca- 
talogue. Thus  the  Alchitnilla  is  not  mentioned  particularly  in  the 
Index,  but  its  general  qualities  will  be  underflood  by  thofe  of  the 
Senticof^e,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Index,  and  i?  the  order  to 
which  it  belongs. 


INDEX. 


INDEX. 


ABROTANUM  foe^nlna,    240 

Abfiathium , vulgare,          ■    . .                .-, .,  .  ih. 

Abforbentia,              ■                    ,.    .■    ^2 

Abftergentia,                           .    3^ 

Acacia,   .                                            —  181 

Acerba,                                                    ___  i^i 

Acerbity  in  frsits,  efFeQs  of,  — —  45 

Acid  of  wine,                                          ...  .  264 

Acids  in  general,  368 

.         particular,     I  — .  ^yi 

  muriatic,       I        *     n  i-    ib. 

.         vitriolic,       f      Antalkahnes,                _   .^^ 

,         vegetable,     \      ih. 

.  nitrous,                                 '  •  ■  •              ^  27z 

  employed  in  medicine,  lift  of,    ib. 

-1        as  Aftringents,              —                 —  18^ 

— —  as  Sedatives,                    ■     ■                —  joy 

>          as  Stimulants,  —  —  —,273 

Acid  tafte  of  plants,                »                  ■    138 

Acidity  in  fruits,  cfFefts  of,                  '   4^ 

Acorus  verus,                '  —    256 

Acria  as  Stimulants,  — __                 ^  ,  26m 

Acrid  tafte  of  plants,                    ■  ■  —                 —  138 

Acrimony,  kinds  of,    — 1 —  28 

Adftringentia,   ■   —  1435 

•  ,  operation  of,         —               —  ^43 

 .  ,  difcafes  in  vi^hich  they  are  Indicated,  14^ 

 ,  difeafes  in  which  they  are  contraindicated,    -  147 

'  -i — ,  means  of  difcovering  them,          —  148 

^ther,  —  — 

Age,  old,  defcription  of,  -— ~   14 

Agglutinantia,  —  ~  -"34 

Agrimonia,            ■»      ■                   .m^^  16S 

Alcohol,                             ^           —  307 

f  f  a  Albwt; 
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Aliment,  difference  of,  -— —  —  38,126 

 ,  vegetable,             —          —            —  38 

choice  of,  — —  — — .  ib. 

^  ,  proper,  -what,  39 

.  .  ,  niixtute  of,  in  the  ftomach,    43 

—  ,  vegetable,  divifion  of,             —             —  'tS 

'  ,  vegct.i'oi.:  and  animal,  comparifon  of,  — —  '  ^5 

-        ,  effedts  on  the  mind,  ~— .                -  ib. 

Alkali,  foffile,  as  attenuant,                 —              —  350 

■  vegecaiile,  as  attenuant,        —                  —  ib. 

 ,  volatile,  — —             .  — ^  —        —  3^^ 

 ,  as  ai.iacid,  »— —    3^3 

■  ,  as  attenuant,                                  ■   35° 

Alkalina,   —  — 

Alknlines  fixed,  as  antacid,    3^3 

 ,  as  Stimulants,             —                —  274 

Alliacis,                 —                    —                 —  221 

Allium,                                                 —  222 

Almonds,             —                —                   —  70 

Aloes,                       ■                       '   4'i 

Alfine,                 —              —                    —  194 

Alterants,  what,              •                           •  '  28 

Aithffia,  —  —  —191 

Alum,     _           —             —                —  153 

Aroara  calida,                 ^   •    235 . 

 ,  calida,  pharmaceutical  treatment  of,       •  ■  257 

 ,  frlgida,                                                       -  259 

Ambragfifea,                                        ■  3°9 

Amphibia,  — —  — ^'^ 

Amylum,             ■  • — —  35^ 

Analeptica,      I* 

Analyfis  ftridly  chemical,  of  little  ufc,    z 

Anchufa,  — — •   '  ^72 

Angelica,                  ,                                 '   215 

Animals,  what  kind  moft  proper  for  food,  - — '  .101 

•  ,  divifion  of,          •     '  ^5 

Anifum,      216 

Anodyna,                                                        ,  3' 

nferes,              ••■  -■                 •  ■ —  * '  ^ 

Antacida,  fynonyms  to,                                        •  32 

58 


5 


'         — > 

AntaCria^  ■   -       ~"  3^ 

Antalkalina,   —  S^'j 

Antiphtodifiacs,  1   3^ 

Anthekninfica,  -  37 

Antimony,  399 

Antiphlogiftica,  3  ^ 

Antifeptica,  .  32.373 

Antnpafraodica, 
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Antifpafmodica,  as  expectorant,  -             .  393 

.  I.  .  . — ,  fynonyms  to,  -              -  31 

Antifpafmodics,  definition  of,  -              -  28 

 ,  foflile,  -                 -  309 

 ■  ,  vegetable,  -                -  311 

 ,  as  Sedatives,  -              -  307 


as  Stimulants,  -              -  275 

Aperientia,              -  -                 "           ~  33 

Aphorifms,  Linnaiis's,  commented  on,  -          -  133 

Aphrodifiacs,             -  -                  -  36 

Apples,  qualities  of,  -                -             -  47 

Apricot,                  -  -                     -  ib, 

Argentina,                    -  -               -  166 

Ariftolochia,              -  -              -              -  311 

Aromata,           -              -  -              -  75 

 ,  where  proper,  -  ib. 

Aromatica  fragrandora,  '  -  -  231 
Arum,  -  -  -  260 
Affa  fcetlda,  -  -  ~  3 1 3 
Afpalathus,  _  .  >  234 
Afparagus,  -  -  55 
Afperifolix,  -  -  357 
Aflioiilation  of  nutriment,  -  ^40 
Aftfingency,  in  w^hat  parts  of  vegetables  it  Is  lodged,  149 
Aftringentia,  fynonyms  to,  -  r  30 
Aftringents,  foflile,  -  -  150 
 ,  metallic,  -                 -              -       1 56 

■   ,  vegetable,  -                   -  163 

 J  why  proper  to  be  given  in  fubftance,  164 

■  '  '  •  '         — ,  dofe  of,             -             -  167 

■  "■  —  ,  as  Sedatives,  -              -  307 

 ^,  as  Stimulants,  -                -  273 

Attenuantia,             -  -                -  346 

 ,  fynonyms  to,  -  -31 

 ,  v/hat,  -                  .    -  2S 

Attrahentia,             -  -  "3^ 

Atriplex,                       -  -                  "  "93 

 .-,  olida,  -                    -  31a 

Aurantia  curaflavenfia,  -                     -  243 

Aurantiorum  cortex,  -                 -  ib. 

Auftere  tafte  of  plants,  -                   -  >38 

B. 

Balauftines,  -  -  «73 
Balfam  Copaibx, 

 -,Gilead,        V       -  -                -  223 


Gum  Guiac 


liac.  ^ 


Balfara 
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Balfam  Peru  v.  \ 

 ,  Tolut.  J              ■  "                -  223 

Balfamics  as  aftringents,  -                -                 1 86 

as  cathartic,  _                   -  411 

Barley,             .             _  .               .  Ci 
Beans,    Hc^e  Legumina, 

Beef,  qualities  of,  -                      -  105 

Beet,  qualities  of,  -                   -  52 

Belladonna,                   -  -               -  301 

Benzoin,             -  -                     -  392 

Benzoinum,              -  _  . 

Betonica,                       -  -                -  210 

Bile,  as  a  cathartic,  -                   -  408 

Bittern,                   -  -  _ 

Bitters  as  aRringents,  -                _             -  185 

Bitter  tafte  of  plants,  -                   -  138 

Bivalves,  -  -  -  124 
Blood,  denfer  in  proportion  to  the  rigidity  of  the  velTels  and 

age  of  the  fubjeft,  -                -  10 
 ,  human,  account  of,  -                -  331 

,  of  animals,  as  food,  efFeds  of,  -          -  loi 

Blood  veflels,  efFedts  of  cuftom  upon,  -  27 

Boerhaavc,  his  plan  of  a  Materia  Medica,  the  beft,  -  2 

Boles,                   -  -                  -  151 

Borax,                   -  -                -  366 

Branca  Urfina,             -  -                -  ^94 

Braflica,  qualities  of,  -                   -  62 

Bread,  its  ufe  uitiverfal,  -                   -  64 

— — ,  propriety  of  its  ufe,  -                   -  ib. 

—  ,  different  kinds  of  it,  -                -  ih. 

— -,  when  beft  prepared,  -                -  65 

 ,  ufe  of  baking  it,  -  - 

Brunella,             -  -                   -  173 

Buck  wlaeat,             -  -                 -  63 

Buftard,             -  -                -                -  113 

B.utter,                    -  -                -  72 

Butter-milk,             -  -             -            -  97 

Cacao  nut,                -  -                -  70 

Calaiuintha,                   -  -             -  2ir 

Calefacientia,          -  -                -  3« 

Camphire,                -  -  314 

'  Canella  alba,                -  -       •     ,  -  232 

Cannabis  feraen,  -                -            -  19^ 

Cantharides,             -  -              .  -  270 

.Qapficum,                :  -  232 

Cardiacs, 
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Cardiacs,                 -  -                -  3^ 

Carduus  benedi£lus,  -                -                -     24 1 

Carlina,                     -  -                  -  ii'. 

Carniinativa,  -                 -             -  3 

Carrot,                 -  -                 -  5^ 

Caryophyllata,  -                 -                 -  158 

Cafcarilla,              -  -  -                  -              -  234 

Caflumuniar,  -                 -             -  3^7 

Caftor,                 -  -  - 

Catechu,                 -  -                   -  i^i 

Cathartica,                 -  -                 29,  405 

Celeri,             -  -                   -  54 

Centaurium  minus,  -          ,          -  243 

Cepa,                   -  ...           -  222- 

 cofta,  -                   -             -  '95 

Cephalica,                 -  -                 -  34- 

 ,  vepticillat.  -                -             "  210 

Chamaedrys,              -  -                 -  214 

Chamasmelura,  -                 -             "  241 

Chamaepitys,              -  -                 ~  256 

Cherries,  —                   -              ~  47 

Chefnut,             -  -                  -  69 

Chicken,                 -  -                 -  ^^^9 

China  Chinse,  -                    -              -  ^« 

 rad.  -                   -              -  229 

Cichoreum,  -                        "  54- 

Cicuta,         _            -  -  - 

aquatica,  -                   -  -3°^ 

Cimolia,   .          -  -                     -  »5^ 

C'nara,                   -  ~              ■     ~  54 

Clupca,             -  -  - 

Coccinella                 -  "                 ~  -^/^ 

Coffea,                 -  -  ' 

Colocynthis,  -  -  1  j  c^'^ 
Colour  of  medicines,  not  to  be  relied  on,  for  a  knowledge  of 

their  qualities,  -                    -  ' 

 of  the  blood  different  caufc  of,  '  ^             *  o 

 of  plants,  -                -  ^39 

Columniferse,  -                 "                 -  191 

Condientia,              -  -                    ~  3* 

Gondiraenta,  -                    -  "75 

Conifers,      _        -  -                   -  ^9^y 

Ggnfolida  major,  -  357 

Confolidantia,  -       ^             -               -  34 

Gontrayerva,  -                    -                "  ^3° 

Coot,                    -  -  - 

Copper,  virtues  of,  -                   -  ^5^ 

 ,  dofeof,  2               2                 -.  /58 

Conandrum, 
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Coriandrum,  -                    ^  215 

Corn,  cetv.  udum,  _ .                    ^  362 

Cotula  foBtida,  -                     -  242 

Creta,               -  36z 

Crocug,  -                   -                _  206 

Cucumber,  qualities  of,  -                 -  51 

Cucumia  afininus,  -             -               -  413 

Curlew,  -               -            -  11^' 

•  Currants,  qualities  off  -                      -  48 

Cullom,  cffcfla  of,  -  -18 

Cycloptcrus  lumpus,  -                    -  121 

Cydoniorum  femen,  -                   -  192 

Cynogloflura,  -                -                   -  357 

Cyprinus,  -                  -  120 


D. 


Dandelion}                  -  -  . 

Date,  qualities  of,  >~                       -  50 

Daucus  creticus,                -  -  215 

.  fylveftris,  -                 -  216 

Deraulcentia,               -  -  355 

 ,  as  expeflorant,  -  -               -  401 

 ,  fynonymstOy  -                 -  32 

Dens  Leonis,                     -  -  54. 

Deobftruentia,             -  -  "33 

De«ppilantia,                —  -  ib. 

Depurtntia,  -                   ,  -  34 

Detergentia,                   -  -  it. 

Diaphoretica,                     -  -        ap,  417 

Diftamnus  albus,             -  -                -  256 

'  Creticus,  -                 -  zi^ 

Digeftlva,                   -  -               -  34 

Diluentia,           -  -                -  31 

Difcutientia,                -  -             -  33 

Diuretica,                ^          -  -  29,414 

Drink,  effeft  on  the  aliment,  -              -  73 

 —  blood  veffels,  -  ib. 

.  .  lymph,  -                   -  72 

Drupaceous  fruits,  qualities  of,  -  45 

Duck,  tame,                   -  -         .    -  113, 

.  ,  Mufcovy,  -                  -  ib. 

Dulcamara,                   -  -                -  416 

Dulcia,  as  Attenuanta,  -                  -  353 

— — — ,  as  Deihulcents,  -                -  357 


E.  Earth?, 
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E. 


Earths,  fiinple,  Jiftringent,  -                -  150 

 ,  faline,  aftrlngenc,  -                 -  155 

 ,  abforbent,                 -  -  36* 

Eel  kind  of  fifli,  -                       -  12Z 

Eggs  of  birds,                    -  '              -                     1 24 

Elaterium,                    -  -              -  41J 

Emetica,  -  ^  ^  ^  -  29,  395 
Emollient  fubftances,  parts  of  in  which  their  virtues  lellde,  189 

EmoHicntia  ex  animalibus,  -                 -  195 

.  ,  fynonyms  to,  -               -  30 

 ,                     -  -  187 

 ,  indications -of,  -                -  i8'8 

 ,  fenfible  qualities  which  difcover  them,  -  190 

^  ,  Pharmaceutical  treatment,  - 

 ,  particular,  -  - 

— — — ,  as  Sedatives,  -                      -  30*7 

■  ,  as  AttenuantSj  -                -  i^^ 

Endive,                   -  -                -  54. 

Endivia,                       -  -  ik. 

Emula  campana,  -                       -  590 

Epifpaftica,                  -  -  31 

Erodentia,                      -  -  3y 

Errhina,                    -  -               29^  374 

 ,  fynonyms  to,  -                  -  33 

Eruca,                   -  -              -  219 

Eryfimum,                     -  - 

ElTentia  Limonum,  -                      _  24Z 

Evacuants,  what,             -  -  39 

.  -,  in  general,  -                   -  37j^ 

Euphorbium,                   -  -  2<So 

Expeftorantia,  -                       -        '29,  374 

Exficcantia,                    -  -  _ 

Exftccants,  as  confounded  with  Aftringents,             -  1 


Fatinacea,  as  Demulcents,  ->  ^.^j 

Farinofa,  -  ^  ign 

Fibres,  moving,  affefted  by  cuftom,  -  21 

Fig,  qualities  of,  -  - 

Filices,  -  -  170 

Fifties,         _  ^        ^  - 

■  ,  ufed  in  food,  lift  of,  -  - 

 ,  of  their  qualities  in  general,  -  i 

Flounder  kind  of  filh,  -  *  - 

Fluids,  ftate  of,  -  s  »  ^ 

Fluids, 
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Fluids,  diftributlon  of,                    .  -  lo 

 ,  fcarce  alterable  by  medicines,  -                1 7 

■  ,  animal,  nature  of,                  -  -  331 

Foeniculum,                    -                       -  215 

Fcenugraci  fenien,                   -  -  192 

Food,  animal,                   -  -  79 

 ,   ,  alkalefcency  of,             -  -       1  o» 

 ,  .  ,   ,  how  determined,  -  ib. 

— — ,   ,  as  to  quantity  of  nutriment,  -  103 

as  to  the  nature  of  the  fluids  they  aiFord,  104 

perfpirability  of,                 -  103,  104 

folubility  of,          -         •  -  i^- 

ftriaiy  fo  called,                  -  98 

and  vegetable,  compared,  -  84 

-,  effefts  of,  - 


»  > 

"»  — — — — , 


in  what  proportion  they  ought 


to  be  mixed,                -  -  85 

Food,  variety,  efFefts  of,  -    •                   -  88 

 ,  vegetable,  bad  efFe£ls  of,  -                -  7Z 

Fragaria,                    -  -  166 

Fraxini  cortex,  -                       "  182 

Frog,                      -  -                      -  116 

Frudtus  acido  dulces,  -                 '  -  4S 

 ,  as  Cathartics,  -                   -  4^7 

Fruits,  when  moft  proper  to  be  ufed,  -  50 

 ,  dry,                       -  -  ■  - 

Fuligo,                    -  -                 -  329 

Fumaria,                       -  -             -  260 

Fungi  in  general,                   -  ■*     .  75 

G. 

Gadus,                     -  -                J  20 

Galanga,              -  -                    ~  ^3^ 

GallsB,                              -  - 

Garlic,                    -  -                  -  58 

Genifta,              -  "                 -  412 

Gentiana,                    -  ~                ~  ^43 

Ginfeng,                         "  ■*  ^33 

Globules,  red,  of  the  blood,  -                -  333 

Goat,  flefliof,                   -  " 

Gold,                   -  -                -  413 

Goofeberries,  qualities  of,  -                   -  48 

Goofe,  Solan,                   -  .                        ~  ^'3 

 ,  tame,                -  "                   -  112 

Grallaj,   '             -  -  ' 

Grapes,  frelli,  qualities  of,  -                "  4o 

 ,dry,.qualitiesof>  "  ^^J^^ 
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4« 


Groufc,.                      -  -  III 

Guaiacum,                         -  -  227 

Guana,                    ^                           -  1 16 

Giuiimata  fcEtida,                    -  -  3IX 

Gums,  fimple,                 -  -  35S 

Gurnard,                             -  -  lar 

H. 

Habit,  what,                    -  -  iS 

Hsematites,                           -  -  i6t 
Hair,  coloiu,  forni,  and  quantity,  a.  mark  of  the  ftateof  the 

folids,                      -  -  ^ 

Hare,                      -                      -  107 

Heat,  effedt  of,  on  fruits,             -  -  49 

Hedera  terreftrfs,                -  -212. 

Hellebor.  niger,                       -  -  415 

Hen,                       -                       -  -  10^ 

Hepatics,                       -  -  3$ 

Herbx  fcEtidaj,                           -  -  311 

Heron,                   -  - 

Hefperidse  frudus,                 -  -  4S 

Hiftory,  Natural,  application  of  to  the  Materia  Medica,  1 27 

Hog,                          -  -  loS 

JHumeftantia,                           -           .  -  30 

Hypericum,                        -  -  175 

Hypnotica,                    -  -  3I 

Hypocyftis,                          -  -  i8« 

Hyofcyamus,                -                       -  30* 

Hyflbpus,                         -  -  aia 

T. 

Jalapium,                       -  -  4IJ 

lehthyocolla,                       -  -  358 

Idiofyncrafy,  what,                       -  -       8,  17 

 ,  eff«£ts  of,                 -  -  44 

 ,  effects  on  the  fluids,              -  -  j,8 

.  ■  ,  hereditary,                     -  -  it. 

Immutantia,                    -  - 

Imperatoria,                       -  -  260 

.Incidentia,                     -  -  3Z 

Incraffantia,                          -  -  ib^ 

Indication,  what,                       -  -  27 

Indications  in  Chirurgery,  -  35 

Indurantia,                    -  -  3® 

Infancy,  dcfciipiion  of,                 -  "  *3 

Jnfc£t%                      -  -  12Z 

Infipi4 
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Iniipid  tade  in  plants,  . 
Infpiirantia,  - 

—  ,  fynonyms  to,  *  i  ■ 

Lis  Florentina,  m   ■  - 

Iron,  .  ,  .  ..   

 ,  dofe  of,   

— — ,  virtues  of,    «— 

Iiritability  incrcafed  by  repetition  of  the  rmpreflion, 

L. 


Labdanum,  ■  '    i  i- 

Lafluca  agnina,  »  ■ 

■         ,  as  fedative,  ■ 
Laftefcency  of  plants,  — 
Lamb,  qualities  of,  — — 

Lamprey,  

Lapis  Hibernicus.    Vide  Slate. 
Lapwing,  — — — . 

Lavendula,   * 

Laurus,  »  ' 

Laxantia,  — — 
Lead,  ,    '  ■  ■ 

Leek,  ■' 
Legumlna,  qualities  of, 
Lenientia,  — ' 

Lettuce,  — 

 ,  lamb.    Fide  Laftuca  agnina. 

Levifticum,   

Levity,  what,  '  • 

Lignum  Campechenfe, 

Lilior.  albor.  rad.  ■ 

LiliurtJ  convallium,   

Limoniorum  cortex,  ■  ' 

Lini  femen, 


.  '39 
2«.  353 
3^ 

261 

'53 
161 

•59' 
20 


235 

54 
304 
'35 
107 
117 


106, 


LinnjEUs,  his  Syftem  of  Natural  Hiftory  recommended. 
Liquors,  fermented,  effects  of,    ^       _  ■ 
 ,   ,  on  what  their  varieties  depend, 

Lupulus,   

Lurida:,  "  *■  •  — — — 

]-,ymph,  coagulable,  of  the  blood, 

Lythiym,  •    '  "  '  - 


Magnefia  alba, 

 ,  as  cathartic, 

Majorand, 


114 

20Z 

304 

32 
161 

58 

67 

3a 

54 

215 
iz 
183 

'95 
233 
I4Z 

I9Z 
127 

73 
74 
257 

301 
33a 
'74 


362 
408 
21  ( 
Maiz, 
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Maiz,  —    63 

Malt  Liquors,                  —  —  2(59 

Malva,     

Manhood,  account  of,  —   '  H 

Matubium  album, 

Marum  Syriac,   ~    ^ '  3 


vulg. 


21  I 
1 


Materia  Medica,  knowledge  of,  what,   

Maturantia,                 "  —             '  '  33 

Mechoacanna,           _   _  •4-^3 

Medicines,  general  <iivirion  of,  — —  27 

 ,  vircues  of,  

^lelilotus,                '   —  194. 

Meliffa,         ,      —  •  _ 

Melon,  qualities  of,                   -  ^ 

Menagoga,      -^9'  4^9 

Mentha  fativa,                    ■  ^^3 

 piperit.    . 

Mercury,    — —  377 

Millefolium,    ~  '/S 

Millepedes,             •  "  ^72 

Milk,   7-   ^ 

 ,  its  nature,  and  general  qualities,  -  9o 

 ,  to  whom  bed  fuited,   91 

 various  kiqds  of,  93 

 ,  rules  for  its  cookery,          —  —  95 

,  examination  of  its  parts,  - 

 .  r\  A 


Millet,     

Morelle,             —    5^ 

Mullet,      ^   —  — 

Mundificantia,  — —  *  34 

Mufcus,     

Mufhtoom,  — — .  56 

Mu(k,     324 

Muft  of  wine,  — ;                             ^  26z 

Muftard,  as  emetic  and  cathartic,  — — .  218 

^.  ,  as  a  cathartic,             —                 -  4°^ 

Mutton,  qualities  of,                      —  »o6 

Myrrh,                   —                            —  .  »7S 

N. 

Nafturtium,  qualities  of,             —                —  54 

Nephritics,  —       .    t    r  n."^ 

Nerves,  the  extent  of  their  power  m  the  lyftem,     .  —  s 

Nicotiana,                   —                         ~"  303 

 ■  ,  as  e;cpe£lor«it,    —  39^ 

Nuces 
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Nuces  olec 
Nut,  haxel 
Nutrientia, 


as  Attcnuants, 
as  Stimulants. 


Nuces  oleofas,   .    ^ 

Nut,  liaxel,  — . 

  37 

  353 

.  .        -          ~  —  273 
 ,  definition  of,      28 

—    ~     ,  lynonymsto.  —    ,0 

Nutritious  fubftances;  difference  of,  ■   "^a 

Njmpha,  _  ^Jg 

O. 

Oats,      64 

Odour  of  plants,  what  a  mark  of,    1  jo 

Oil,  cfFedts  of,  _          7 1 

nutritive,    _  f^. 

Oils,  empyreuniatic,  ^20 

 ,  cffential,  — —  ..    ,     .  322 

 ,  eAprclfed,  as  cathartic,  —  407 

©lives,     

Olea  prefla  blanda,  as  emollient,  195 

Oleraces,  as  emollients,             —  —          1 93 

OnioD,      58 

Ophthalmica,  >    1  ^5 

©P'om,   .   .  2?2 

Orache,                 . ,    .  ,  ^2 

Oranges.  China,  qualities  of,          —  48 

Oileocolla,      152,  362 

Ojdcr,  common,    -  124, 


Fseonia,   .  ■  -  ^27 

Parietaria,              -r-  ■  194. 

Parfnepi,    —  58 

Partiidge,      U, 

l^lf^eres,  '  ■■■  .   1  '  5 

Fafte,  kinds  of,    —  67 

Feach,  qualities  of,  -               —  46 

Peacock,  ■ — ■     no 

Peflis,  qualities  of,   .  —  47 

Peafe.    Fide  Legumina. 

Pecoin,  what  kinds  uied,  ■  1    icy 

Peftoralia,  verticill.      212 

Peftorals,                —   -—  35 

Peficaria  urens,  '  .."  —  261 
Perovianoa  cortex.    Fii^e  China  Chinsp. 

Pctafiies,       '  "  — -  — '  391 

Petroleum, 


INDEX. 

Petroleum,  -  _  a,^^ 

Pheafant,  -  . 

?iir     -  '  - 

Pimpinella,  -  ~  .  ^ 

Piper,  -        ^  .  ^5 

Piltachio  nut,  -  .  -  .^^ 

Pix  liquida,  -  _ 

Plan  of  the  work,  -  _ 

Plantago,  -  _  j^,- 

Plover,  green,  -  _ 

Plums,  qualities  of,  -  -  aS 

Pncunionics,  -  _  _ 

Polygonatura,  -  - 

Polypodium,  -  _  _ 

Poinaceous  fruits,  qualities  of,  -  .  g 

Pompion,  qualities  of,  -  ~  cn 

P-k,  -  - 

Porrum,  -  _ 

Potatoe,  -  -  ,  _ 

Power,  nervous,  different  ftate  of,  -  ,  , 


,  ,  effedls  of  cuftom  upon,  - 

 ,   medicines  to  be  chiefly  direfled  to,       -  it 

Pruna  fylveftria,  -  -  '  172 

Pfyllii  femen,  -  ^  .j'^ 

Ptarmica,  -  -  _ 

Puddings,  kinds  of,  -  , 

Pulegium,  - 

rulnionana,  -  .  • 

Pulmonics,  -  -  _  •'^^ 

Pyrethrum,  -  _  ^If 

Qiwil,  -  ,  - 

Qiialities,  chemical,  of  plants,  _  ,  ^ 

•Quicklime,  -  .  J 

Quinquefolium,  -  ^ 

R. 

Rabbit, 

Radifh,  .  " 

Rail,  -  ■   _  -      _  5? 

Raphanus  rufticanus,  _         "  * 

Rafpberries,  qualities  of;  '  ~        .  ^'Z 

Refrigerantia,  -  . 

Repellcntia.  _,  "  3* 

3  -  34 

Repercuticntia, 
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Repercutlentii, 
Repriiutmia,  *" 
Reptiles, 

Relblventia,  - 

Reftaurantia, 

Rhabarbarum, 

Rhodium, 

Rice, 

Roborantia, 
Roots  efculent, 
Rofe  Daniafccnse, 
Rofiiiarinus, 

Rubefacientia,  ■  - 

Rubia, 

Euta, 

Rye, 


w. 

m6 

32 

30 
412 

234 
63 

30 

57 
41 2 

21 1 

3' 
167 
312 

62 


S. 


Sabina, 

Sago, 

Salep, 

Salmon  kind  of  fifli, 

Salts,  neutral,  as  Attenuants, 

■      — .  as  Antacids, 

,  ,  as  Cathartics, 

 ,  as  Sedatives, 

.   -,  as  Stimulants, 

Salvia, 

Sanguis  Draconts, 

JSanicula, 

Santalum, 

Santonicum, 

Saponaria, 

Sapones, 

SaiGOtica, 

Sariaparilla, 

Saffafi  as, 

Satureia,  ~ 

Scammonium, 

Scate, 

Scilla, 

Scordium, 

Scotzonera,  - 
Sedativa,  fynonyms  to, 
Sedatives,  definition  of, 
.  as  Aftring«nts, 


60 

59 
120 

76 

353 
366 

407 

307 
274 
214 
182 
"  176 
228 
242 
J  9+ 
35^ 
33 
229 
22S 

4'3 

117 
39' 

2t4 

57 

3'»  274 

29 

186 
^datives. 
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Sedatives,  as  Stimulants,             _  -  ^2^2 

.  ,  particular,          -  -             -  282 

Sedum,                -                -  _          _  i 

— — —  minus  acre,             -  -             _  261 

Seeds,  farinaceous,          -          -  _             -  61 

Seneka,                 -                 -  ,  _ 

Senna,              -             -  -              -  ih, 

Senfe,  organs  of,  afFe£led  by  cuftom,  -  - 

Senfibility,  dirainifhed  by  repetition,  -          -  20 

Senticofae,  qualities  of,            -  -              48,  165 

Serofity  of  the  blood,          -  -              -  ^34 

Serpentaria  Virginiana,              -  -             -  232. 

Serpyilum,          -                 -  -             -  ^22. 

Sefcli  Mallilienfe,          -  -                -  215 

Sialagoga,              -                 -  -             29,  376 

 -,  fynonyms  to,                 -  -  ^3 

Sillqucfae,  ufe  of,                 -  -           .      y6,  217 

Silver,             -          '  -  -             -        .  414 

Siinaroubae  Cortex,                 -  -              -  j^j 

Sinapi,                    -                 -  -               21  y 

Siftentia,             -  •               -  -  - 

Skirret,                    -  -               -  58 

Slate,  ^  ^  -  -  ^  155 
Smell  of  Medicines,  not  to  be  depended  on  for  a  knowledge  of 

their  qualities,                 -  -              _  i 

Snipe,                   -                   -  -  114 

Soap,                -                   -  -  366 

— — ,  as  expeflorant^                   -  -  392 

—  ,  as  cathartic,                 -  - 

Solids,  fimple,  ftate  of,  ~                   -  8 

 ,  proportion  between  them  and  the  fluids,  -  g 

 ,  alterable  by  manner 'of  life,  -              «  ly 

 ,  effeds  of  culloni  upon,  -  _ 

Solubility  of  food,                 -  _  _ 

i  ,  how  diverfified,  -  - 

Solution  of  food  in  the  ftomach,  how  perfofmed,  -  93 

■  ,  how  varied,  - 

Somnifera,              r              -  -  -31 

Soporifera,                 -                 -  -  ^-^ 

Soul,  its  etFedl  on  the  body,  -                 _  ^ 

Specifics,                -                -  _ 

•  ,  fuppofed  lift  of,  ,                   -  37 

Spinach,                 -                 -  -  ^2 

Splenetics,                 -  -                 -  3,5 

Stsechas  Arabica,             -  -  -ait 

Sternutatoria,          -                -  _  33 

StellatsE,             -           -  -  -167 

.  ,  as  Diuretics,            -  -          -  416 

G  g  Stimulant 
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Stiit^ulant  virtue,  foundation  in  fenfible  qualities,  207 

 — ,  in  what  part  lodged,    208 

Stimulantia,  fynonyms  to,      30 

 ,  as  expedlorant,    393 

 ,  manner  of  their  operation,    1 96 

Stimulants,  definition  of,     28 

 .  ,  effcfts  of,          -  201 

 ,  indications  of,                ■■■■                 •   2oz 

—  efFedls  in  the  blood  veflels,             •    ■■•  i^- 

_  -,  on  the  nervous  fyftein,            ■■  ■■  203 

—  ,  in  the  alimentary  canal,    204 

 ,  contra-indications  in  the  fanguiferous  fyftem,  205 

—  ,  remarks  with  regard  to  their  ufe,    206 

—  ,  pharmaceutical  treatment  of,       —          —  209 

•  ,  particular,  '  ■ — ■   

 ,  animal,           ■    "    270 

 ,  as  expeftOTant,           —  ■    393 

Stomach,  its  fympathy  with  the  reft  of  the  fyftem,         -  7 

Stomachica  verticiil.   —             '  2 « z 

Stomachics,                                        —   3^ 

Strawberries,  qualities  of,          •                     —  4^ 

Sturgeon,   '  1 7 

Styrax  calamita,   '   ■                       —  ^34 

 ^  as  expectorant,                           —  39^ 

 liquida,    — 

SUcci  infpiffati,  •   — 

Succinum,     ~  3^9 

Sugar,  nutritive,  -•'  •    •  ■  4°>  7^ 

Sulphur,              ■    407 

Suppurantia,                   »  — ^  34 

Swan,  ■  — ^  

S\iveet  tafte  of  plants,                                 -"'  """"  '3° 

Sv^^eetnefs  in  vegetables,  effeCts  of,  — .  46 

Sjngenefia,                                          '  ^  ^4° 

T. 


Tanacetum,  ■  *" 

Tartar,  as  cath. 
Tartarus  folubilis,  '  

Tafte,  of  grearufe  in  difcovering  the  quahties.of  medicmes, 

Taftes,  arrangement  of,  ■   '         "  '  ■ 

I  ,  fimple,  "  ■  ■  ■ 

— ■  .  compound,  - 


Teal, 

Tiemperament,  what,  _ 
Temperaments,  fanguiueous, 
 — ,  choleric. 
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Temperaments,  melancholic, 

 :  ,  phlegmatic,   

Teiifion,  efFefts  of  on  the  fyftem, 
Terebinthrna,  —  — « 

Tefra  Japonica,    Vide  Catechu. 
Texture  of  vegetables,  effecls  of. 

Tea,    — _ 

Thoracics,  .  . 

Thymus,  —  — 

Tobacco.    Vide  Nicotiana. 

Tormentilla,     . 

Trifoliuni  paluftre,  ■■■  — 

Turkey,   

Turnep,  — 

Turtle,   

Tuflilago,  , —  — 

U.  V. 

Valeriana  fylveftris,  . 
Vaginales,  ■  i 

Veal,  qualities  of,   

Vegetables,  become  acid  in  the  ftomach, 

Venifan,  .  . 

Verbafcum,  — 
Vermes, 


lift  of  ufed  in  food, 


Verticil  latse, 
Veficantia, 
Vinegar, 

Viper,  — 
Vifcus  Quernus, 
Umbellatae, 


Urtica, 
Uterines, 
Uva  Urfi, 
Vubieraria, 


,  as  diuretics. 


W. 


Walnut, 
Water, 


-,  as  a  cathartic, 
-,  as  emollient. 
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Wine,  as  ftlmulant,  —   

 ,  as  fedative,   

 ,  of  different  countries,  remarks  on, 

Wines,  auftere,  as  aftringents,  — 
Winteranus  Cortex,  — 
Woodcock,  —  — - 


Youth,  defcription  of. 


Zedoaria, 
Zibethum, 
:^inc, 
Zingiber, 


FINIS. 


